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ITHE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 



THE DAWN OF THE NEW DAY 

HOW CHRISTIANITY CHANGED THE WORLD 


^.T:SAR AUGUSTUS organised, on tlie 
foundations laid by his adoptive fatlu-r. 
the mightiest political power that the worUl 
had known. And in his days there went 
forth a '■ decree that all the world should 
l)e taxetl,” and so it befell that the Child 
Jesus was born and laid in a manger in 
Bethlehem of Judaa. Incarnate in the 
Babe was the spiritual force, mightier 
than that of Rome itself, which conquered 
the west, penetrating those peoples in 
whose hands lay the destinies of man- 
kind from that time forth. Of high lineage 
but low estate, the Child grew up " in the 
favour of God and man." Only one story 
of His boyhood is preserved ; until 
suddenly, being nearly thirty years ohl. 
He was hailed by John the Baptist, the 
l^t prophet of the Hebrews, as the Messiah, 
the fore-ordained Saviour of the race. 

For three years He moved among men. 
revealing the new doctrine of salvation, 
of the Kingdom of God realised through the 
Christ. To the learned classes of the Jews 
and to the priesthood the new doctrines 
were anathema, for they brushed aside the 
formula of scholastic pedantry and the 
authority of those who claimed to be the 
CikrUi'» interpreters of the law ; it 

Tc»ehi&f OfTcadi "'^st^asy to condemn them 
the Pricitt monstrous blasphemies. 

To the populace they were 
confused, by a material literalism, with 
d^ms of a restored Jewish monarchy. 
The personality of the Teacher inspired on 
the one side bitter animosity, on the other 
mte^ devotion. To the devotees, th- 
whole world seemed to reel when the 
^viour sent ^ God was crucified by the 
order of the Roman procurator. Again, 
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m a moment all was clianged : tlie rumour 
riew among His followers (hat the crucified 
Christ was risen from the dead. He h.id 
been seen b} and had spoken with those 
who could not he mistaken : not two or 
three only, l>ut hundreds could bear their 
testimony. .As joy took the place of 
mourning, the misirterpreted riddle of 
A Rciifioit teacliing found a new. a 

to Move tfcniciidous. a triumphant mean- 
World* •*'6- Material mi.<conceptions 
were overwhelmed in a spiritual 
illumination. Faith in the Christ became 
a religion, momentous, to move worlds ; 
a religion resting on a newly-discovered 
personal relation between the believer 
and tlie (iod who made him. whose name 
is Love : awful, mj'sterious, but un- 
speakably blessed. 

The religion of Christ came into a world 
where there was no religion, but countless 
cults. Religion as a vital moving force 
bad no e.xistence. The wise found their 
consolations for (he troubles of life in 
philosophies which satisfied their intellec- 
tual cravings ; vulgar intelligences could 
pick and choose among innumerable 
su^retitions ; the state could deify itself 
and impose ujwn the world the formal 
recognition of an authorised pantheon 
In none of these was there the renovating 
spiritual force which could do battle with 
an enervating materialism, the more 
enervating because of its unconsciousness 
of Its own needs. The necessary idealism, 
though It might take perverted and dis- 
torted forms, was to find its source in the 
faith of the crucified Christ. 

Without entering upon the labjTinths 
ol theological controversy, or offering a 
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condensed substitute for the narratives 
of tlie evangelists, there are aspects ot 
the ministry and teaching of Jesus which 
cannot be passed over in a liistorical 
survey whi:h includes Christianity in its 
purview as a world-force. For three 
years Jesus jireached through- 
**'**. out the land of Judara that 
*' the kingdom of Heaven was 
'***** ** come.” He devoted special 
instruction to those Jews who had 
resolved never to leave Him again. Tliese 
'■ twelve ” were some day to continue his 
work. What new thing did He intend to 
teach ? What did He mean by saying 
that with Him the kingdom of God was 


of the race of Abraham, which made it 
possible to be excluded from eternal 
salvation. If such errors were refuted, it 
was only to clear away obstacles to thf 
reception of the absolutely new teaching 
given by Him. 

■■ Xo man cometh to the Father, but 
by Me.” That is the claim which He 
asserts. He will not adduce new ideas. 
He wishes rather to place men in such 
a position towards the God who is objec- 
tively present that they may hold Him 
actually as a father. ‘ That which every 
religious craving, however unconscious, 
strives for at bottom, and by which it can 
be completely satisfied. He wishes to 



From Ihe painting bjr Sir John Everett MUIaif, P.R.A. 


present on earth ? In order to settle tliis 
point rightly, we must not overlook the 
fact that very much of that which He 
taught was intended to be, one may say, 
elementary instruction, and was only 
spoken on account of the special needs of 
His cliance hearers. Thus many of His 
sayings are directed against a distortion 
or disregard of such truths as were already 
to be found in the sacred writings of the 
Jews, against the Pharisaical transformation 
of the law as the will of God into a num.ber 
of separate ordinances, the outward ob- 
servance of which was effectual in gaining 
the approbation of God. He spoke against 
pride in the mere outward membership 
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give, and this He says He can give. 

Come unto Me, all ye that labour and arc 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Does anyone seek rest from the accusa- 
tionsof his conscience ? " I am the way " 
to this. Does anyone seek certainty of 
belief ? ” I am the truth.” 

T«»ebift* anyone seek a real life, 

. . raised above all that is miscr- 
able and transitory* ? ” I am 

the life.” He thus intensifies the idea of 
the kingdom of God.” which, according 
to the national hope of his people, the 
promised King, the Messiah, was to found, 
and declares Himself to be the Mediator 
of that Kingdom of God. 



TUh FiNDiSO OF IHL SAV!Ot, ? IN THF TFV- p 
ntK-i; Vy W ■'..tm Hotir.it Huftl, u> of ?hr C.>/ ;>cj .it ...k t,f BirniioK 
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But to have God as father and thus to 
stand in the kingdom of heaven is for 
man a thing important beyond every- 
thing else. “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ? ” Compared with this relation 
to God, the relation to. the nearest human 
being must take a secondary place. 
" He that loveth father or mother," son 
or daughter. “ more than Me is not 
worthy of Me," not worthy of that which 
I alone can give. And whoever has found 
this highest thing, must completely change 
his valuation of. everything else. He would 
rather cut his hand off. pluck out his eye 
than give up that possession ; he is ready 
“ to lose his life for My sake," in order 
not to lose Me, through whom he -has it. 

But it is man as man who shall stand 
in this kingdom of God : " God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever should believe on 
Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ! ” The distinction between 
Jew and heathen, then, loses its meaning : 
■ They shall come from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from 
_ the south, and shall sit at meat 
* in the kingdom of God." Thus 
* ® all who possess in common this 

"pearl of great price" are by 
this most closely bound together : “ One 
fold under one shepherd.". So it cannot 
be immaterial to them that all men have 
not yet found that which brought peace 
to their own souls. They shall " testify ” 
of Jesus, let their " light shine before 
men," and " make all nations disciples 
of Jesus." From the love of God proceeds 
naturally the love of mankind: "The 
second is like unto the first." Finally, 
whoever lives in communion with the 
eternal God has thereby the pledge of 
eternal life. " For God is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living.” And if 
the actual slate of things in this world 
seems to contradict the claim which 
Jesus maintains, as well as the high honour 
promised to His disciples, yet the " king- 
dom of God will " one day " come in 
majesty." Jesus will separate the "god- 
less” from the " just,’^ and the latter, 
clotfied with a new body, will inherit 
the kingdom prepared for them since the 
foundation of the world.” 

From that community between God 
and man which Jesus desired to establish 
there sprang, therefore, thoughts which 
at that time bad already taken life in 
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the heathen world, the conceptions 6f the 
one God, of humanity, of the importance 
of the individual, of the justification for 
the desire after happiness, of the better 
world to come, of sin. and of purification. 
Jesus did not announce these as mere 
ideas, but as realities, w’hich partly exist, 
even if they are not acknowledged, partly 
will exist, even if they are not desired; 



GREAT ITALIAN'S PICTURE OP CHRIS i 

ten the »rt of Venice wm AotirlfbiDs:. nene excelled 

ivanai Bellini in the lender »r«ee nnd 

Lt. A* «n this nn« conMDtlOXi* 


and as an actual fact, which " belief —that 
is, the trustful surrender to Him. proves 
to be real : " My teaching is from Him 
Who sent me. If anyone will do His will, 
he will know if this teaching be from 
God.” " Whoever believes on Me, he hath 
eternal life.” Religion, conseouently. is 
raised above human choice .'»'id human 
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ordinance. State religion is a denial of 
the t/&e religion; and this is the meaning 
of the saying, " Render unto Ca:sar the 
things which are Cassar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” Religion is a 
matter of the conscience. It is the imme- 
diate relation of the individual towards 
God ; yet such a relation that its goal, 
the communion with God, is, in fact, only 



1» «>««er known 

thM HoUDAn Hoot •• It bM beeo th« nbject of rr^t 
couUo^rty. Aod b ho« purely oTO 

reached through Jesus. The assertion oi 
this claim by Him, who bore no signs 
ol external rank, tended to rouse manv to 
sharp contradiction. As He said of Him- 

self He was come to stir up men against 
each other/* so He foretold to tho^ who 
were r^dy to labour for Him that thev 
would be hated and persecuted, b^use 
z I 


THE LIGHT OP THE WORLD 

Chrt.t oooo i,>«er known 


many had known neither Him nor His 
Father: but that no hostility would be 
able tn check the growth of the kingdom 
of Heaven brought by Him. The small 
grain of seed was to become a mighty 
tree. The little leaven was to j>enetratc 
all. the whole world and all conditions of 
things. 

Those Jews who sufrendored themselves 
to his influence found in Him that 
which they had sought. " Master, Thou 
hast the words pf eternal life, and we 
have believed and' known that Thou art 
Christ, the son of the living God.” But 
the more distinctly Jesus let it appear 
that He wished to be recognised as the 
Messiah, and the larger the number of 
those who. full of confidence, hailed Him 
with joy. the higher rose the hostility of 
those in jwwer among the people. This 
hostility reached its culminating point 
when Jesus on the first day of the week 
in which the Easter feast began made a 
striking and solemn entry into the capital. 
He tlumght that He had preached long 
enough, and that by word and deed He 
had fully corrected that misunderstanding 
Tk* F«.~ claim raised by Him, as if 

He wished for earthly honour ; 
Jer«»Um .Height bring matters 

to a aecision. whoever was not 
with Him was against Him. What must 
he. was now to happen. The loaders of 
the people resolved on His destruction. 

He did not withdraw from the gathering 
storm. He gave Himself into the hands of 
His enemies. Both by silence and by 
si)ccch He brought on the end. The 
Sanhedrin pronounced simtencc of death 
on Him. because He ” blasphemed God ” 
by the profane declaration that He was 
'■ Christ, the Son of the lif-ing God.” The 
Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, re- 
cognised that the accusation that Jesus 
had given himscH out as a king was based 
on a misinterpretation of His words. 
But at the pressing persistence of the Jews 
he allowed at last the death sentence .to 
be carried out, in order to bo secure against 
the slanderous report at Rome that he had 
not sufficiently guarded the sovereigri 
nghts of the emperor. Jesus, hanging on 
the cross, prayed God to forgive His 
murderers, and assured the criminal 
cn^ified at His side, who in consciousness 
of his debt of sin turned in trust to Christ, 
that he would enter into everlasting bliss! 
And when he. had overcome the deepest 
spiritual pang, the feeling of being forsalcen 
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by God. He declared when. dying that 
His work was " done.” and commended 
His spirit into His Father’s hands. 

in vain had Jesus tried to prepare His 
disciples for His death, and had repre- 
sented it as His free act and as necessary 
for the "reconciliation of many.” The 
hopes which they placed in Him were still 
Death ^ deeply tinged with national 
expectations that they had come 
Cbriet understanl such statements 
figuratively. His death thus per- 
plexed them in every . way. He hatl 
so completely identified their religious 
belief with His own person that this belief 
could no longer exist when He, on whom 
they trusted, was given up to death. One 
feeling only mastered them, fear — fear Ics' 
the same fate might be brought on them 
by their enemies. 

Seven weeks later, when the Jewish 
feast of Pentecost is being celebrated, we 
see them completely transformed. Not a 
faint trace of human fear, nothing of doubt 
or uncertainty. The belief which Jesus' 
death had destroyed lives again in them 
with a certain inner conviction until now 
unknown, and with an almost alarming 
recklessness, that finds expression in the 
bold confession of their faith. In that 
same Jerusalem which had shouted round 
Jesus, ” Away with Him, crucify Him ! ” 
t liey were nowable publicly to preach before 
thousands “Jesus of Nazareth, the Man 
of God. you have with wicked hands nailed 
to the Cross and slain. Him hath God 
raised up. Of this we all are witnesses. 
So now let the whole people of Israel 
know certainly that God hath made this 
Jesus I-ord and Messiah.” 

The possibility of doubt in Christ's 
resurrection is so entirely excluded from 
their thoughts that even before the 
Sanhedrin, and after they had been forced 
to suffer imprisonment and scourging 
for this declaration, they unflinchingly 
hold fast to their belief, ” We cannot but 
speak what we have heard and 
R.»«rr.eno«» Gospels and 

the Apostle Paul (i Corinth- 
•c«Aii o suggest to us what 

effected this tremendous revulsion in the 
feelings of the disciples when they tell us 
that Jesus during the first weeks after 
Eastertide appeared constantly, some- 
times to his disciples singly, sometimes to 
many together, and. as it were, forced 
them, who expected anything rather than 
His resurrection; to the belief that He had 
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not remained in the grave, and demon- 
strated to them the necessity of His death 
and of His resurrection, assuring them at 
the same time that even in the future He 
would ” be with them even unto the end 
of the world.” This conviction determines 
henceforth their whole life. 

By preaching to the people they achieved 
important results. In a short time the 
number of those men only who let them- 
selves be “ baptised in Christ for the 
remission of sins ” reached some 5,000. 
The feeling of the people was so favourable 
to this new religious community that the 
Sanhedrin did not yet venture to do more 
than to threaten and scourge some of the 
preachers. Men agreed with the counsel 
of the much-respected te.acher, Gamaliel, 
to wait quietly for further developments. 

What a picture is presented by this 
first Christian community when we re- 
member how Jesus had exalted the value 
of belief in Him. Incontestably an un- 
shaken certainty of religious, trust filled 
these Christians. Neither the harsh con- 
tradiction of those who from education and 


Unthkkea 
Fftilb of the 
ChriftUft&i 


position in life might have 
been the first to learn the 
truth was able to make them 
waver, nor could the threats 


and the punishments, announcing still 
heavier penalties, on the part of the San- 
hedrin, reduce them even to silence. Hard 
though it was for them to resist the dis- 
tinct command of the leaders of their 
nation, yet they could only put the 
question to them : ” Judge yourselves if 
it be right Ixjforc God that we hearken 
unto you more than unto God ! ” 

For them religion had become a direct 
intercourse of the individual with God, into 
which no other man might intrude. They 
no longer recognised a religion of state or 
nation. Independent personal belief took 
the place of state belief ; but the basis 
of their religious conviction is the con- 
sciousness of that which they jxissess in 
faith, the certainty that they have re- 
ceived ” forgiveness of sins and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost ” ; and, therefore, also 
that one day they should be refreshed by 
the vision of the face of God. They feel 
themselv'cs so happy in this pos-^ession 
that " joy " is mentioned as the keynote 
of their spirit, which, on the one side, 
expresses itself in a continually new 
” lauding and praising of God ” ; on the 
other side, makes it impo^ible for them 
to conceal the great gift they have 
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acquired. And in their joy at tliat which 
they all possess in common they feel 
themselves as “one heart and one souh“ 
and tliat so sincerely that no one of them 
regards his material possessions as his own. 
.\ot, indeed, that those who enter into 
their community are required or expected 
to renounce personal possessions, but the 


tliejr circle. Jews by birth, tliey still feei 
them>elves members ol their iiauon. They 
continue to live according to tlie torms ol 
tlieir ancestral law, take part still, as 
before, in the religious meetings in the 
Temple and in the '‘Vnagogues. We notice 
no (race here of that overstrained piety 
which is intended to conceal from tin 



iTothcrly love which animate-, all makes 

no man might want/* 

And yet this intimate union ,iiid close 

co..^vrat.on of thc early Christians anuS 

bamers against those who stood' outside 


THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
From ,he paintine bp Ruben& 


mans own consciousness the vant ot a 
real fund of piety in the soul. Tliere is 
indeed, joyful enthusiasm but no lelieiou. 
eMravjp.uico or fanaticism. Tluv van 
not refrain from boldly conles.im. then 
belief but as yet they are lai i.miov/ 
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ThU paintioc. by H C Seloni. » carffuUy rMtoration of the ge*ier*J aspect of ♦he city at the time of Chriit 
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THE TEACHING OF THE DISCIPLES 

AND THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 

'T’HE acceptance of Christianity 
^ evangel for Jews alone— of Ch 


. as an 

evangel for Jews alone— of Christ as 
the Messiah, the Redeemer of the " Chosen 
People ” according to the flesh— would 
have left the world undisturbed. The 
Gospel of Christ, the Redeemer of man- 
kind, gradually assumed the supreme 
position as an influence modifying every 
political and social conception in the 
development of European civilisation. 
It IS in this light, and not as a theology 
that we have to treat of it in these pages. 

The merit, however, of having definitely 
conceived and preached Christianity as a 
worid-religion belongs primarily to Saul, 
of Tai-sus in Cilicia ; othcnvisc, St. Paul 
the apostle. He had been introduced to a 
profound study of the Jewish law by the 
renowned rabbi. Gamaliel, and had given 
himsell up to it with the fullest enthusiasm. 
Neverthelw^ he was not without some 
tincture of Greek culture. A man cast in 
the rnould, with nothing false, 

Tint Grett incomplete in him. he 

PreMher *>^00 kindled by that which 

His followers into flaming zeal for the 
mamtcnancc of the sacreef ancestral law 
as the only path to salvation. 

Stephen's death and the flight of the 
Christians from Jerusalem did not content 

Z 'h ' ‘"I'''" "n 

mavnl in 5 started for Da- 

mascus. m order to track out the Chris- 

“e 3 tlx ™ed ht on .'h 
experience frx This marvellous 

c^viSf 

and opposed bitterly 


God, but was exalted to eternal glory. 
In what blindness had he then lived, 
what a burden of sin was on him ! Not- 
withstanding his {lerfect observance of 
the law, nothing else hut condemnation 
would have lighted on him. He was called 
Tie GrAc« ^^ck from his path of error and 
ofChriti ^ved. owing to Him whom he 
ioP»gl persecuted. Jesus met 

him, not with avenging wrath, 
but with mercy. From that time he 
praised the majesty of Jesus as the Saviour. 
Ihus the doctrines of sin and of grace 
Income the cardinal points of his preaching. 
And as all men are sinners, the grac^yof 
God m Christ extends over all mankind, 
over the Gentiles as much as over the 
Jews. 

Paul devoted several years to gathering 
and assimilating the elements of his’jiew 
religious conviction. For it is neccslirv 
for him to put before himself in all its 
logical consequences that which has be- 
come certain to him directly by faith in 

Ti ^■ecognise it as " divine 
.• ^ begins his incomiiarably 
^eat activity ,n the extension of the 
Mief in which he has found salvation. 

tliA f ® years 

mLI nl T Church in \sia 

Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. ^He 

seeks to strengthen by epistles the com- 
mumti^ founded by him and to shield 
them from errors. On his second X 
sionary journey, which leads him over AsH 
Minor, through Macedonia, imo Wee 
he sends from Corin.h his epTsS 
Epittlei the community rccenllv 

to ihe ^tablished in Thessalonica : 

TKei»fcioftUn» third joumey he 

Dolif'in PrvK 
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ST. PACL 


west. At Rome a Christian community 
has already arisen, we do not know in 
what way. In the hope of preaching his 
gospel of salvation at Rome, in the centre 
of the “ world,” he addresses an epistle to 
the Christians, in order to prejmre them 
for his arrival. He is to go there, but in 
fetters. In Jerusalem he is recognised 
by Jews from Asia Minor. They rouse the 
mass of the people by their cry that 


conceived world- 
ans. becAcne 


CONVERSfON 01 

Th.- CTMt merit of fir.l preaehiiig Chri.tiaoitr »» a 

•• tliis is the fellow who instructs men one shepherd •’ 
everywhere .iKuinst the law and the 
Temple.” The Roman tribune saves him 
from the fanaticism ol the mob by arrest- 
ing liim and sending him to Casarea. 

Kept a prisoner without reason, he avails 
himself <»f the right of a Roman citizen 
to apiical to Casar, and he is taken to 
K«>me. From that fierio I of his mi d 
imprisonment are dalcd his epistles to 


Philemon, the Colossians, Philippians, 
and Ephesians. Recently there ha:i been 
a tendency to accept the view that he once 
more obtained his freedom and was able 
to carry out his wish to bear testimony 
to Christ as far as the Atlantic and Spain. 

If this is really the case, the journeys 
of which the two epistles to Timothy and 
to Titus speak would have to be assigned 
to that date. It may be considered as 

fairly well established 
that by the orders of 
Nero at Rome his noble 
head fell beneath the 
sword of the executioner. 

The hardest struggle of 
his life was concerned 
with setting Christianity 
free from ‘ the leading 
strings of Judaism. How 
could Christians who were 
Jews by birth imme- 
diately assent to his de- 
mand, so clearly and cm- 
.phatically asserted, lhat 
in the presence of Chris- 
tianity the wall between 
Jew and Gentile must be 
destroyed ? For tliem it 
was a natural thing that 
even after their baptism 
tliey should continue to 
observe tlie law of their 
fall '.MX But that law 
prescribed the strntest 
separation from all Gen- 
tiles. It was only a pre- 
liminary and insulVuicnt 
concession when Paul— 
at the so-called ajxistolic 
counnl at lerusalcin— 
siicceeiled in iiuluring the 
ieacUrs and tie- majority 
of the cotnmunity there 
to admit that the Gentile 
Chnsfians were not bound 
to the observance of the 
I, wish law All Christians 
were not ” one fold under 
until the Jewish Christians 

also abandoned tlieir la\v. 

This was a principle so bohl tliat even the 
energy of a Paul could establish it onWin 
the communities which he himself had 
foun.lod, and there only alter 
waverings and the most bitter 
For the Jewish Christians once more tried 
to iKTSuade the Gentile Chnstians that 
without circumcision and the observance 
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oi the Mosaic law they could not be saved. 
These disputes caused Paul to cast his 
“ Gosi>el ” into a. form which excluded 
every distinctively Jewish feature. In 
contrast to those who, through observance 
of the Jewish law, thought to please God, 

he defended with all his energy 
Th* Gospel proposition that no obser- 

vance of the law in itself — in 
to 31. Pool outward act of man 

at all — had any value in God’s sight ; that 
before God the attitude of children, 
childlike trust, and ” faith,” were far more 
necessary, and that from this relation of 
man to God true morality followed 
necessarily ; “ By faith, without works 
of the law. we are righteous.” 

The separation from JudaLsm, which 
Paul had demanded, 
was greatly helped 
by two events. The 
Christians of Jeru- 
salem could not but 
see that even the 
stri'^te'-^ obedience to 
the la w on their side 
could not cure their 
countrymen of their 
hatred of Christ. 

The head of the com- 
munity, James, the 
brother of Jesus, bore 
the surname of the 

Just',” because his 
strictness in observ- 
ing the law and his 
asceticism were uni- 
versally admired. 

The epistle in the 
New Testament 
which bears his name 
IS full of exhortations 
of obedience towards 
Ihe law , and yet his countrymen 
hurled him down from the pinnacle ot 
the Temple because he had praised 

How could the Christians any longer hold 
fast to the hope that the Jewish people 
as a whole would still believe in Jesus . 
How much more easy for them was the 
reparation, now that the terrible struggle 
of their nation against the Romans 
blazed up ! Should they take up for 
the national freedom, in order to be per- 
secuted in return by their own pe^Ie . 
The Christian community abandoned the 
city when it was threatened with com- 
plete investment by the Romans. If 
ns is conjectured — some Christians re- 
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mained behind to share the fortunes of 
their nation, they were the elements >hich 
had ever hindered an amalgamation with 
the Gentile Christians. The burning of 
Jerusalem and its Temple must have 
given the death-blow to national restric- 
tion on Christianity. 

This catastrophe drove the apostles 
at the same time from the centre of their 
present activity into far distant lands. 
One, Andrew, is said to have turned 
towards the north-east and to have spread 
the Christian faith in Sevthia, north-ea-st 
of the Black Sea, and the C^pian. A. 
second, Thomas, selected, as it is said, 
the countries between the Euphrates and 
the Indus for his sphere of work ; at 
the present day a Christian society in 

India call themselves 
” Christians of Si. 
Thomas ” after him. 
We are likewise told 
of a third, Bartholo- 
mew. who preached 
in India. Others 
turned their steps to 
the interior of Asia 
Minor or to North. 
.Africa. The Chris* 
tian community in 
Alexandria traced its 
foundation to John 
Mark, the companion 
of Paul and Peter, 
and the writer of 
the second Gospel. 
Peter seems to have 
laboured in Syria 
and Asia Minor (we 
have an epistle from 
him to the Christians 
of Asia Minor) and 
finally to have turned 
his steps to Rome, where he suffered 

martyrdom. . , , 

Only one figure nses in sharp rcliei 

out of the mists of tradition, that o> 
apostle John. After the ‘mP^sonment ^ 
Paul the communities founded by him 
in Asia Minor were left deso- 
John entered on Pauls 
tb« Goipei labouring in wide circles 

from Ephesus. The smnt 

which animated him is 
the tradition that when brought in extreme 
old age into the Christian as.sembly. 
he contented him.self with the adjnoni- 
tion. ” Little children. love one an^other . 
Yet this love of his was anything but 
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effeniiiiale, as later tradition represented was not because they hoped, at rate 
It On the contrary, he was sure that in the early days, to wm their whole 
fervent love among the Christians was nation to their faith, in which case an 
possible only so long as the truth was independent, permanent organisation 
not distorted among _ unnecessary 

them. Once-sothe 

story he expected the mme- 

a bath he d>»te 

the false , 

Cerinthus thought 

-Away 

Horn cried permane^nce^of thcor 

thriTth'mry fxc'io" 

not on ^ 

.ince C -rinthu.. tlH of life and a strong 

foeof truth,. > there. . iH 

The fee mg of l.iuer thcmall. andbecau.se 

indignation at the they knew that their 

spirit of Umg. tmHEprgfc. ^^B continued existence 
which was hen guaranteed by 

creeping into Chris- f their Lord, who, 
tian commumues. though invisible, was 

siieaksinhisepistcs. Naturally 

His Gospel loh 

lows the line of con- ,^.^,,ini; position, but 

luting misstatements .. .. 

that regarded as a "ser- 

APOSTLE PAUL vicc.” And when 

( hrist.^ wtio |s^rome F(oro the painting by Rubeiii ^ inorc rights, or, 

which he .said to could exercise 

liave written while an ^ they caused certain 

exile on the island ol ■Mfip, | ^u-i'i to Ik- chosen out 

Paimos in the ;bgean HW; -- b community. 

Sea. vigorously attacks gaiNl' >»Hv4 who relieved them of 

all indifference to false p^^.. . 

rloctrincs. I bus. quite R , | “Seven,” as they 

of the R M 

apostolic era we meet 4 contradistinction to the 

those tendencies to- .jj* .« •• 'i welve ” apostles, 

wards the distortion -.JlIKJ - Epiers ” (pres- 

of original Christianity 1\» as they seem 

which wore dc^tl^e^ have Ix'en design 

in the ensuing period later, 

to jeopardise ex- became 

ereater grow- 

What con- community. But 

the it did not to 

community’ the apostles 

We find, on the ohe 5 ^,N-r mark reserve to themselves 

hand, no eagerness for F,on. the p«intin» by Fr. B.rto;oin«>. superintendence 

?ZT.T ?' ~ .... co..nu„i,J. Cain, a n^h. 
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of electing its officers, nor do we even 
notice '\ny>vhere any aversion from the 
creation of a new office. New conditions 
and apparent needs caused new oflices 
to be formed, and no extravagant feeling, 
which would wish to leave cverytliing to 
freedom and to the impulse of the spirit, 
opposed this better arrangement, liut 
when the apostles had no longer any per- 
manent abode in Jerusalem, we see an- 
other man at the head of the community : 
the brother of Jesus, already mentioned, 
James. Yet we cannot ascertain how 
far his authority was limited ; evidently 
it was not closely limited, being a service 
of love shown to the community. After 
his death it is another kinsman of Jesu-, 
Simeon by name, who stands serving at 
their head. Together uith the one 


intended sense of the word by winch thi 
importance of the chiel office was expressed 
— episcopus." As the Christians calliui 
Jesus ** the shepherd and bishoj) of their 
souls/’ so also they called the men who, 
like Him, cared for the flock. The meaning' 
to be conveyed was not that <>l 
^ f . . overseers, but of guardians. 

^ those who rule the 
people ''were they called shep- 
herds, but because lliey fed the flock, pro- 
vided it with nourishment, and guarded it 
from wolves. We soon come across still 
another office, that of the “servants/’ 
xleacons. • They i)erfornied special com- 
missions or services, which the hisho[>s 
j>ointed out to them. 

This, then, was the organis.it ion — if ue 
may speak of it as such- of ih»* separate 



SAINT MARK PREACHING AT ALEXANDRIA, WHERE hVf™UNDED A C 
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leader,” the elders seem to have attended 
to^e external affairs of the community. 

Tl.e development was somewhat dif 
ferent m the communities composed 
prmcip^ of Gentiles. Here Paul insti- 
tuted elder^ >,ot, however, at once, as 
If such an office were necessary in itself • it 

journey from 
his first miMionary tour that he deter- 

p.,, mined to do so. The need for 
laMitvtci smgle administrative body 

Elder, soon sho>\’n itself. It is 

. not told us whether he himself 

"'Aether he left 
community. 

stiU^av of lealomy and distrust 

lay f^ from those Chnstians. Thev 
recognised . . ^ 


only duties in the service of the 
brethren, but no rights. This was the 


communities; in the o.iginal connnunitv 
a leader and with him a numlnr oJ 
presbyters entrusted with separate tasks ; 
in the Gentile Christian communities a 
college of presbyters, or •' bishops.” at the 
head, with the deacons to aid them. 

\\Tiat. then, was the relation of these 
different communities to each other > 
Uid they stand independently side by side 
or did they legally fonn a united whole ? 
heither one nor the other. The senamte 
communities neither sought anxiously to 

independence, nor 

^ organisa- 

tion. They felt themselves to be a unitv 

and, therefore, tried to create and to ore- 
ties among themselves, to smooth or 
abolish distinctions. As soon as com- 
munities were formed outside Jerusalem. 
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the apostles felt that they had obligations 
towards them. Two of them went to 
Samaria, in order to .minister to the 
Christians there. Barnabas was sent to 
Antioch, in order to “ strengthen ” those 
who had been baptised into Christianity. 
In every imaginable way Paul tried to estab- 
lish. the fact that all Christians formed a 

single aggregate. He greeted 
,* ''^* . * the one community from 
of Ute Cknstioa Other, sent salutations 
Conmaoiir individuals to indi- 

viduals at a distance. He made the com- 
munities exchange among themselves the 
letters they had received from him. One 
community sent support to him while he 
laboured in another. He organised a 
fund among the Christians converted by 
him on behalf of the distressed Christians 
of Palestine. Even in outward relations 
he tried to establish equality among all 
believers, and based such arrangements 
on the argument that other communities 
observed them. But the violent dispute 
over the necessity of observing the law 
established the fact that all bapti^d in 
Jesus were one. The different attitudes 
with regard to this question would destroy 
this unity, hence the struggles to find a 
compromise. But there was not yet 
any need to represent this unity in any 
systematic form. As long as apostle 
lived, they were the outward bond of the 
Church. 

The common religious life m this first 
period bore the §ame character. Here, 
again, there was nothin® of legal precept 
and fixed ordinance. The Christians of 
Jerusalem still took a zealous part in the 
religious life of their nation. But withal 
there was the need to emphasise and to 
promote that which was common to them, 
and which differentiated them from those 
who did not believe in Jesus. Tney 
assembled in the houses, in order to 
remain in the teaching of the apostles, 
to pray in common, to testify to the 
close bonds of union between 
themselves by partaking of 
» ■ L SI common meals, and to cele- 
EvekarUt Eucharist in remem- 
brance of Him. , . . 

In the communities composed pnnci- 
pally of Gentiles two sorts of religious 
services were soon distinguishable. The 
one class, intended only for the brethren, 
comprised the agapi. or love-fe«t, and 
the celebration of the Lords Supper , 
the other, to which those also who had not 
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yet received baptism were admitted, 
served for the preaching of their faith. 
If Paul was the leader of the assembly, he 
naturally was the speaker. If he was not 
there, an extract from the Old Testament 
or from letters written by Paul was read, 
or some other person stepped forward who 
felt moved to speak. One spoke as 
“ prophet ” on the strength of a revelation ; 
another, as “ teacher,” explained what the 
present or former revelation connoted ; 
a third "exhorted,” while he applied the 
word of God to individuals by name. 

Not orJy in comparison with the apostles, 
who were equipped with this threefold 
gift, but also in comparison with the 
members of the community to whom one 
of these gifts was granted the elders (or 
bishops) at first were quite subordinated 
in the' religious service. But soon, in 
certain places at least, were seen the 
dangers of a procedure so exposed to 
caprice. The excitable Greek spint 
allowed religious enthusiasm to expr^ 
itself in forms, which did not tend towards 
the "edification” of the meeting, and 
vanity and self-complacency could easily 
lead to intemperance of speech. To meet 
such a state of affairs m the 
, y Corinthian Church, Paul had to 
tkc principle that all 

Good 1) 1/ are bestowed for the "com- 

mon good,” and that aU speech, therefore, 
which did not seem to. edify those present, 
must be discontinued. There appearw, 
then, quite soon, in the celebration of the 
divine service a limitation on the rightful 

liberty of the individual. . 

As the number of the Christians m- 

creased and the expectation of ap- 
proaching end of the world lessened, t^ 
fcligious zeal of the earliest penod yield^ 
to a more restrained calmness, and the 
gift of prophecy was more rarely ^n. 
Thereiore. in the choice of 
the condition was laid down that they 
must possess the gift of teaclimg. m order 
that the communities might not, when 

none of the old aposUes were 
among them, be dependent m their 
religious meetings merely upon prophets 
and " teachers ” Thus, it also happened 
that whUe at first the Christians a^m- 
bled daUy, if possible, gradu^y a definite 
dav of the week was reserved for meeting 
for divine worship. Even 
times this was the Lords Day, the 
first day of the week, on which the Lord 

rose from the dead. 
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In order to form a correct conception 
of the moral conditions prevalent in the 
Gentile Christian communities, we must 
not fail to notice that the high demands 
which the witings of Jesus’ disciples, so 
well known to us, make upon their readers 
do not at a4 reflect the opinions -of 
Christianity at that date, but only the 
ideas of those who had grown up in .the 
purer atmosphere of Judaism. On the 
contrary, not only do we come u^n 
instances of gross oflences against morality, 
but especially the warnings and admoni- 
tions given by Paul in his epistles as to 
what was necessary for “ salvation ” 
:.how how completely the moral bias of 
the Christians was as yet under the in- 
fluence of the conditions and ideas which 
prevailed in the Gentile world. 

That there must be another standard of 
morality than custom, and that every 
Christian with regard to this question 
must acquire a completely independent 
judgment and maintain it and follow it in 
opposition to a world which judges quite 
otherwise— to inculcate this and to ac- 
custom the Christians to the permanent 
realisation of these new moral notions, 

Iftflvcftec 1"“*^ required tens, if not 
of (be Old hundreds, of years. A man 
Pogoolta aimounced the desire for regene- 
rated life only by his request to 
be received into the community. Only 
gradually were people forced to learn what 
this new life comprised, to learn somehow 
that the relation of the sexes was not a 
matter of moral indifference ; that even 
the nourishment of the body required 
rules, and that man was not the free lord 
over his own words. 

On the other hand, there now arose the 
danger of a miscomprehension of the 
new and great ideas which Christianity 
had brought forth. They were, accord- 
ing to the word of their Founder, to work 
gradu^ly like leaven, in the world, 

outwardly ; they wwe 
little by httle to change the universal 
ideas, so as to make the outward form of 

different. The danger 
r^ted m the fact that Chiistians^d 
wme to regard existing institutions and 
“ abolished by Christianity, 
since they yrere influenced by the spirit 
0- pagMism, instead of adapting t£m- 

were chank#4 

position and the freedom 
which were fitting to the Christiw^ a 


“child of God and heir of eternal life” 
did not- allow any subordination to o' her 
men, especially to non-Christians — any 
subordination of the wife to the husband, 
of the slave to his master, of subjects to 
heathen magistrates. The apostle Paul 
is obliged to prove that the Christian, 
through his nev/ relation towards God, 
p ., is in no way exempted from the 
, laws of the community ; that he 
should show his faith in God, 
' who has wi’led or qiermitted 
these regulations, by willing self-sub- 
mission to them. He is compelled to 
warn them not to make “ freedom a 
cloak loi wickedness.” Not without 
reasori the apostle Paul looked at the 
future of the Christian communjties with 
gloomy forebodings when he thought 
himself at the erid of his ministry. John, 
too, cries wamingly ; “ Believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they 
are of God.” 

One thing the Church took ivith her to 
meet the approaching storms : the writ- 
ings of her founders, a substitute for their 
oral preaching and a means through 
which they could be moved by the spirit 
of the founder. Attempts were made 
to keep alive the form, the life, the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Collections of His sayings 
(logia) must soon have been made, with 
the addition, more or less, of the historical 
events connected with them. 

The Gospel, the good tidings, is the 
name given to these attempts to recall 
the facts On which the Christian belief 

rests. Of those Gospels which arc extant 

the three with which the New Testament 
opens are the oldest. There are no cogent 
reasons for refusing to ascribe the first to 
the apostle Matthew or to doubt the old 
account that Jie wrote his book, in the 
first place, fo; the Jewish Christians in 
Palestme, -and, therefore, in the Aramaic 
language. The Greek version, which we 
know, may ^so be attributed to him, since 
«uch a bilinwal publication of a 
WrltUa familiar to us from other 

'Wof4 writers of the time. The correct- 
ness of the tradition that the 
secy^. Gteml is the work of the already 
mentioned John Mark, the companion of 

if by some peculiarities 

f=f authorship of the third 

IS attributed to Luke the Physician, who, 
2? m^y occasions accompanied Paul 
He vmhed to pri>duce a treatise on the 
sacred story for the Gentfle Theophilus. 
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THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 

FOLLOWERS OF THE APOSTLES AND THEIR WORK 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


AS the coral reefs rise higher and higher 
** from the bottom of the sea, until a 
storm discloses to those who sail over them 
the secret growth of long ages, thus Chris- 
tianity expands in the calm, and the 
great world knows nothing of it, until 
suddenly through the storm of persecu- 
tion a Christian community becomes 
visible to all. There arc records of mar- 
tyrs from which we learn that in the 
country of Garamaea. cast of the Tigris, 
south of the Little Zab, Christians dwelt 
even before 170 a.d. The kingdom of 
Osroene, having Edessa as its capital, 
extended along the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates. There were Christians here 
at so early a period that the legend could 
arise of the Agbar, or prince, of this land 
sending letters to Jesus. 

Towards the end of the second century 
Agbar Bar Manu stamped the sign of 

Th« Oftw«4 

M»rekortK« governor of Bithynia 

NcwOotp«i announced to the emperor, 
Trajan {98-117), that not only 
the towirs, but also the villages and the 
plains were full of Christians, the heathen 
temples were almost deserted, the duty of 
samneing to the gods almost forgotten. 

From Egyptian Alexandria. Christianity 
nushed on towards the south. Not only 
Jewish and Greek circles were opened to 
It, but in the next few years a Coptic 
l^nslation of the writings of the New 
lestament wa.s able to find circulation, 
fu communities appear in 

theThebais. In the same way the Gwpel 
spread towards the east in Arabia ^d 
towards the west in the district of 
Cyrene. From Rome the Christian 
faith was home over the sea to Africa, and 
^rthage became a new colony. At 
the l^ginni^ of the foUowing period 
(about 200) Tertullian could declarethat 
u a persecution of -the Christians were 
to be earned out. Carthage must be 
I K 


decimated.*' A synod which was held 
there united no fewer than seventy African 
and Nurnidian bisho])ii. The commer* 
cial relations between Asia Minor and 
Southern Gan! facilitated the sowing hero 
of the seed of the new faillu About the 
P . year i77Christian comnninities 
flourished there, at Lupdunum 
S.:i" (Lyon.). ai.d also al \ K.mc, 
as we learn from the account 
ol the cruel t>ersecution endured by tlu'.n. 
which these communities ?.cr.t to the 
churches in .Asia and Phrygia. 

It is only by chance that we hoar any tiling 
of new Christian communities. Where- 
ever in the Roman empire or beyond itv 
boundaries Christians came, they spoke 
of that which was the highest to llu ni. 
Ccisus, the enemy of the Chri.stians. 
re|x>rt.s in 178 : '* Weavers, tanners, shoe- 
makers, the most uneducated and roughest 
men, arc the most zealous proacliers,” 
At the same time, many Christians made 
it their life’s work to spread their faith. 
These missionaries were called apostles. 
The “Teaching of the Apostles.” vsliich 
appeared about 110, required that they 
should restrict themselves to labouring 
among the heathen, and permitted them 
to remain two daj-s, at the longest, 
in places where Christian communities 
already existed. In what circles did this 
new belief find adherents ? With the 
conviction that Christianity wa.s the true 
wisdom, Paul had complained : “ Not many 
wise, not many mighty, not many noble ! 

Comob People view that only 

Phiioeopker* learned m philo- 

Aecept ibe Ooepel could judge of such 

_ transcendent questions, 

Cehus scoffed at the uneducated Christ ians. 

But we hear also of philosophers who 
found m Christianity that which thev 
sought for vainly in the different schools 
of h^then >visdom. We know of near 
relations of the emperor who became 
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Christians. Certainly in the meetings of 

the Christians there were far more poor 

• 

men and slaves than noble and learned 
men. But if we take into consideration 
how small the nun»ber of educated men 
was at that time in comparison with 
the mass of uneducated — only one-half 
per cent, of the inhabitants of Rome 
belonged to the upper classes 
— there is absolutely no reason 


E»Hy 

Chritllan 


, ., for the assumption that Chris- 

lerfturc attracted principally 

only the uneducated. The Christian 
literature of this period contradicts such 
an assumption. Comparatively little of 
it has been presewed. But in it we find 
such writings as in no way betray a low 
standard of education in their authors. ■ 
Above all, the wish to po.ssess material 
for Christian teaching induced persons 
to alter Jewish writings according to 
Christian notions. At the end of the first 
century the “ Testament of the Twelve 
P.atriarchs ” appeared, which places 
prophecies in the mouth.s of 
Jacob’s sons, to which are* joined 
moral warnings and references to 
the fulfilment of the hojres of 
Christians. Consequently some, 
fhiough the wish to picture to 
themselves the beginnings of 
Christianity in a more clear and 
thorough manner than the writ- 
ings preserv'ed from primitive 
times afforded — others, through 
the need to lend authority to 
new but divergent views through 
osicnsibly old records — let them- 
selves be led away into creating 
new Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
Epistles, or Revelations. We are 
acquainted merely with the names 
or with scanty fragments of most 
of such woiks: and, as a rule, 
there are no data by which to 
determine the ' period of their 
production and to decide the 
question whether they 
should be reckoned as 
religious romances or as 
records from ancient 
times. Early in the post-apostolic 
period mu.<;l have been comjx>scd 
the " Protevangelium *01 James 
the Younger,” which depicts the 


the Gospel and Revelation of Pe^er, ou; 
knowledge of. which has been greatly 
enriched by the latest discoveries in the 
monk’s grave at Achmin. The former so 
depicts the story of Jesus’ passion that 
Pilate, the representative of the heathen 
world, appears in a more favourable light. 
The latter regards the present Christians 
as degenerate, and attempts to bring them 
back to their senses by describing hell and 
and its unspeakable torments. An Asiatic 
presbyter is said to have composed 
the ■' Stories of Paul and Theda.” When 
called to account for his boldness, he 
declared he had so treated the subject 
only out of love for Paul. But this 
motive could not shield him from deposi- 
tion. The Church did not wish, like the 
heretics, that pious frauds should prevail. 

A second group of writers of our period 
is comprised under the title of ” Apostolic 
Fathers.” A schism had arisen in the 
Corinthian community and had led to the 
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that there is yet time for repent- 
ance. This writing at first enjoyed 
such high esteem in the Church 
that it was almost placed on a level 
with the Holy Scriptures of primi- 
tive times, and reckoned at any 
rate worthy of being read aloud in 
divine service. This fact should be 
evidence (hat it appeared at an 
early date, somewhere at the begin- 
ning of the second century. The 
so-called “Epistle of Barnabas,” 
which may belong to the same 
time, stood in high esteem in Alex- 
andria. although the author carries 
his opposition to Judaism to such 
a pitch as to declare the ohservance 
of the Mosaic laws by the Jews to 
be a diabolic error, and although 
he puts a new interpretation on 
the Old Testament by means of 
almost incredibly bold allegories. 

A j>eculiar interes* is presented 
by the seven letters which the 
bishop Ignatius of Antioch \sTOte 
in II2, on his way to martyrdom 
at Rome, to different communities 
in Asia Minor and to the bishop 
Polycarp in order to exhort them 
to steadfastness and concord. He 
begs the Christians at Rome not to 
make another attempt to liberate 


bUbop of StDjrroft. ioornilod the ChrutUn Church Kirn hi* i< ol v convinced 

lo the reiiti of Aorel&i he suffered BurtyrdooL Brought lb ansoiuiciy <.unv inteu 

UForethe procoasdl, he was oAked to deny Christ, but \9 s*id to that death Will lead him lO life* and 

lueere#«od*s*yiog*« H«r«y(reecoofe«^^^^ anything which hC might 

J^oval of certain presbyters from office. 

Then — probably in the year 97 — the 
presbyter Clemens sent thither from 
Rome a letter exhorting them to humility 
and love. Clemens did not call himself 
Uishop of Rome, and did not even mtn- 
iion his own name—** The Church of 
on pilgrimage at Rome, to the 
whurch of God abiding at Corinth in a 
stmnge land/* A second letter, known 
under the name of the *' Second Letter of 
Uemens, ' certainly did not emanate 
trom that presbyter. It was probably 
jwttcn about 140, and is not a letter 
k* oldest Christian sermon of 

wftich wc know, an exhortation to the 
inaj and conflict in this life, that we 
*^be crowned in the life to come.” 

I ne famous Hennas was a layman ; his 
the title of ‘•Shepherd,” 

^og«l of repentance, in w’hose 
k j«I^®®*?^the€j{lhortations are placed, 

L ^ shepherd. In 

w form of VBjons the pojjji is impressed 


still s.Ty or ^o in life he would not be 
able to testify so forcibly to his faith as 
through Steadfast endurance of death by 
the teeth of the wild beasts in the arena 
at Rome. 

Soon after his death we find (he letter of 
Polycarp from Sm\Tna to the community in 
Philippi, which had asked him to send all 
the writings of the martyr that were in his 
hands. This letter contains so many quota- 
tions from the New Testament Scriptures 
that it isat the same time-of imjwrtance as 
an eloquent testimony of their antiquity. 
While the Christian literature of this 
Th« Fir»t period \vhich we have so far 
_ , mentioned was intended for 

Writ** . * Christians, the third series of 
writings w’as directed to the 
heathen. It was called forth by the new 
position which the pagan world, especially 
the state authorities, assumed towards 
Christianity. Up to the beginning • of 
the post-apostolic era the Christians had 
certainly suffered from the hatred of the 
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Jews. Tlie Roman state, on the contrary, 
as a rule, laid no obstacles in their way, 
holding as yet no regard (or them. Sprung 
from Judaism, they were reckoned as a 
Jewish sect. When they were suddenly, 
in the year 64 recognised at Rome as an 
independent twdy, and were persecuted by 
the state, the disregard which was again 

WL Nero s^o'vn them during the next 

^ ^ decades, proves that such ex- 

.hrchrituen. ceptional procedure requires 

a special explanation. The 
motive of the massacre of the Christians by 
Nero was merely the need of the emperor 
to shift upon others the suspicion that he 
had set fire to the capital of the world for 
his own pleasure. Who should these 
others be but the Jews, especially those 
who had their stalls where the fire broke 
out ? And how could these escape the 
danger threatening them more simply 
and safely than by diverting the suspicion 
from themselves to the hated Christians ? 
Thus the state authorities learnt to 
make a difference between the Jews and 
the Christians of the town, but only for 
the immediate occasion. The authorities 
never believed in the real guilt of these 
Christians, and the previous state of 
indifference towards them continued. 

The position must have become quite 
different when the outbreak and failure 
of the Jewish rising not only entirely 
separated the Christians from the Jews 
in internal relations, but comi>elled them 
to take precautions no longer to be mis- 
taken for a Jewish party. And now, when 
‘he distinction between them 'and the 
Jews was universally known, it was per- 
ceived that their number had become 
unsuspectcdly large, and was increasing 
every day on a scale which had never 
been noticed in any sect. It had become 
imixissible to disregard them. 

The fact that the Christians wished to be 
regarded a;, different from all others, that 
they did not attend the popular festivals, 

„ closely connected with the 

How tb« Poyftns Jijg licen- 

5f‘”*‘^"**“**'* tiousorbrutalspectacles in 
Chritiioaiir which the people expressed 

their national self-consciousness, that they 
defined the task of life so differently from 
the rest of the world, and staked their ^ on 
something other and presumably higher 
than wealth, honour, or enjoyment — thw 
irritated the heathen world. It invented, 
spread, and believed only too gladly in- 
credible crimes of this weird sect which 
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could not be measured by any tradij^ional 
standard. At their secret ine^ they' were 
said to slaughter and eat children — ^perhaps 
a listener had once heard the words, '* Take 
and drink all of this ; this cup is the New 
Testament in my Blood.” Or they were 
reported to indulge in the grossest im- 
morality — perhaps a spy had once seen 
the Christians before the celebration of.the 
sacred feast giving each other the kiss of 
brotherhood, but had not reported that 
only men with men and women with 
women thus showed their close bonds of 
union. Men felt themselves the more 
entitled to attribute these crimes to them 
since they were indignant at their secret 
proceedings. It is quite comprehensible 
that under such circumstances the persecu- 
tions of the Christians were on many 
occasions due to ‘he wishes of the mass of 
the people. 

The courts, however, needed the sup- 
port of the law before they could accede to 
such demands. Three laws of the empire 
could be brought to bear on the question. 
The law of the Twelve Tables forbade 
men to have other gods than those publicly 
., recognised. The Julian law as 
Chntii»atty treason declared everything 

“ to be a crime against the state 

toibf State ^hichboreinitselfthecharacter 

of secret discontent with the government — 
for example, secret nightly meetings. The 
law as to sacrilege, finally, was directed 
against the refusal to sacrifice to the gods 
or to the genius of the emperor. It is clear 
that all these laws rest on the same con- 
ception. Everything, even religion, must 
be subordinate to the state. Not that 
which is true miust be believed ; not that 
which is moral must be done ; the welfare 
of the slate stands above truth and 
morality. It is a crime against the state 
to doubt the religion adopted by the 
state and not to submit to it. Would the 
Chri-stians admit this theoiy ? In so doing 
they would give up tlieir Christianity. For, 
according to Christianity, religion is the 
personal l>ond between man and God 
which has to precede all other relations. 

Therefore, there was nothing left to the 
state but to comjiei these Christians by ite 
own power to adopt its religion. But if 
they could not be forced to do so, if their 
fellowship with God was worth more to 
them than life itself, then the question was 
bound to arise whether the state could 
maintain its position against such unex- 
ampled constancy and slay until not one of 
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these heroes was left on earth, or whether, 
finalfy, vanquished by the sui>ematural, it 
would abandon its claim and bow before 
the God of these Christians. A tremendous 
spectacle, this struggle for life and death 
between the Roman state, equipped with 
the united strength of this world, and this 
band of Christians, with no other power 
at their disposal than the j)ower to die. 

As early as the reign of Domitian the 
blood of Christians flowed in Rome. WTtere 


after that they were brought to trial no one 
can ^y. As the younger Pliny, governor 
of Bithynia, in the year 112 inquired from 
the emperor Trajan how he was to deal 
with the Christians, persecutions must 
already have taken place. PJinve.vcused 
his inquiry on the plea that he had never 
yet been present at the triaU of Christians. 
He begged for information on the question 
whether those Christians also who had 
committed no offences were to be con* 
demned ; whether, that is to say. the mere 
tact of being a Christian was punishable, 
aiicl whether he was authorised to discharge 
those who, by invocation of the gods and 
by sacnficcs before the statue of the 
Tk, emperor, proved their loyalty 
Pra«erik«j state even if previously 

N»ae ^hey had been Christ ians. The 
.• . emperor answered both ques- 

tions m the affirmative, but forbade officials 
to spy out the Christians or to give credit 

Christianity was 
: only an extravagance, 

Ine wH il" unlawful, and 

Sbt ^ declared permis* 

a fiw correspondence was published 

Accordingly, a definite 
SaM^ln the treatment of the Chris- 
whSiu^c established for the officials, 
the “P to the middle of 

tion^? ^ peculiar posi- 

created by that edict ! " WTien 

TertHuian**" complains 

the namp '• 1^7 Pt^o'^h not deeds, but 
the use of yet they did not punish 

act whiJL* Chnstian as an illegal 
Ukelv J^ punished, even if it is not 

man cm.M ‘^e contrar^^ a 

porarilv— a _ the name tern- 
after ^ ® Christian before 

\Vbat proceeding. 

hayehad 


Of it ^ I V®* ^uougniioma 


as no longer Christians ! What love for 
truthfulness must this Christian faith have 
inculcated ! It was the name which was 
punished, and yet not only a name, but a 
deed. 


No one can say how far this persecution, 
which we hear of through Pliny, extended. 
The head of the community at Jerusalem, 
“'r-.L 1* Simeon, fell. One of tlie last 

x'lctims was Ignatius, bishop 
tb« CbrUii.a* Antioch, who was dragged 

to Rome to be thrown before 
the wild beasts. But up to the end of the 
post-apostolic time the hatred against the 
Christians kept breaking out, now here, 
now there, into violent criiptious. The 
notion that Christians were punishable as 
such was so universal tliat the heathen 


people regarded a formal judicial inquiry 
as unnecessary punctiliousness, and wished 
the Christians to be punished without it. 
In public disasters men thought they 
could trace the uxath of the gods. If 
the Tiber rises to the houses, if the Nile 
does not rise over the fields, if the earth 
shakes, if famine or pestilence breaks out, 
straightway the people cry out, ' To the 
lions with the Christians ! ’ ” Antoninus 
Pius (138-1O1) was compelled to issue 
edicts which enforced strict observance of 
legal methods with regard to such violent 
proceedings. Yet the state never doubted 
its ability to annihilate completely this 
prepostc.ous movement so soon as it 
seemed necessary. To be obliged to fear it 
was pure absurdity ! 

This new situation, that both the bulk 
of the population and the authorities 
considered Christianity worthy of notice 
and of opposition, produced a new class of 
literature, the apologetic. Experience 
taught that neither the self-vindication 
of the Christians when placed before the 
courts, nor the fact of their moral purity 
were sufficient to move their opponents 
from their hatred. The attempt had, 
therefore, to be made to obtain another 

The Aid through writings in- 

tended to prove all hostile 

the Pea to be meaningless 

and Christianity to be the fulfil-' 
ment of that for which the nobler heathen 
ako craved. Soon there were Christian 
philosophers and rhetoricians, heads of 
committees, who addressed such ivritings 
sometimes to the heathen generally, some- 
times directly to the emperor. 

Bom in Samana of Hellenic parents, 
Justin had sought for certainty of religious 
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Conviction in one school of philosophy 
after another, and had found it at last in 
Christianity. This, therefore, was reck- 
oned by him as the true philosophy, in 
the sense that it actually performed that 
which philosophy only promised to give. 
He did not for this reason doff hi; philo- 
sopher's cloak, but tried by lectc es and 
. disputations to win aoherents 
Jastift Christianity. About the year 
150 he addressed an apology 
to Antoninus Pius, and soon 
afterwards, moved by a specially out- 
rageous case of an unjust sentence against 
Christians, he published a second and 
shorter apology. he had risen through 
philosophy to Christianity, so he now 
gladly pointed to the fact that among the 
nobler philosophers traces of the same 
divine wisdom appear which manifested 
itself perfectly in Jesus. But there speaks 
in his writings not only a lover of wisdom, 
who has to do with mere knowledge, but 
a manly character glad to die for the truth. 

You can kill, but you cannot harn. 
us ! ” He, indeed, suffered scourging and 
death at Rome in the year 165, together 
with a number of his scholars, “ because 
they would not sacrifice to the gods.” 

The same road to Christianity led his 
pupil Tatian, who was of Assyrian stock, 
to another conception of what previously 
had been dear to him. He, too, found at 
last among the Christians that which he 
in vain looked for among the Orcein. But 
he was conccined, above all, with the 
question of moral regeneration. He 
therefore saw now only the dark side in 
Greek philosophy and art, and in his 
■■ Speech to the Greeks ” praised Chris- 
tianity as the truth, accessible even to 
the uneducated, which morally recreated 
mankind. 

Quite contrary is the method m the 
“ Representations on Behalf of the Chris- 
tians”— the ordinary translation. “ Peti- 
tion (S ippUcatio) for the Christians, , 
is hardly a correct rendering 
Pbilo>o»iicr> meaning of 

the somewhat diffi- 
Cbrittik&ity Qreek title— which the 

otherwise unknown " Athenian jihilo- 
sopher,” Athenagoras, addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus. He not only 
answered the taunts and charges of crime 
flung at the Christians, but tried alw to 
prove that precisely those \dews which 
were condemned in Christian 
be found in a similar form m heathen 
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philosophers. In a second witing on the 
Resurrection he sought to represent this 
single doctrine as in no way unreasonable. 

The classical treatise of the Roman 
advocate, Minucius Felix, may have been 
written about 180. In form it followed 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum ” as a 
model. It is entitled ” Octavius,” because 
its contents are in the form of a conversa- 
tion which Octavius, the friend of the 
author, holds on the seashore near Ostia 
with the heathen Caecilius about the 
Christian and heathen religions. The 
latter, a sceptic, is disgusted at the posi- 
tiveness with which uneducated Christians 
judge of God and God's attributes. Simply 
because nothing is certain, he maintains 
men ought to adhere to the traditional 
belief in the gods. All that the average 
pagan education of that time could adduce 
against Christianity could be freely ex- 
pressed in this discussion. Octavius makes 
a friendly an.swer, but with such clearness 
and emphasis that his oppononl finally 
declares him.self vanquished. “ We then 
went joyous and glad on our way. Ciccilius 
rejoiced that he had become a believer, 
Octavius that he had con- 
TcMfccrt q^Jered, and I that my Cscilius 
had become a believer and that 
my Octavius had conquered.” 
While the above-mentioned and similar 
writings were only intended for such 
heathens as despised Christianity or hated 
and jrersecuted it, and, therefore, were 
meant only to denronstratc to them the 
baselessness of their hosfility. and selected 
isolated points against which to direct 
tljeir attack, passing over in silence the 
deepest truths of Christianity, another 
treatise of this class was able to work more 
freely since it was meant for a man who 
already faced Christianity wnth some 

interest and goodwill. .. r . 

The unknown author of the Letter to 
Diognetus.” a man who was capable, 
through classical acquirements, of wTiting 
in a pure style, had no need to shrink from 
describing tosuch a man the great t^lh ot 
Christianity, which’ might seem to the 
genuine pagan a degradation of _ the 
Divinity, the truth that God is love. To 
this love, he explained, a man must sur- 
render himself. In joyful gratitude he can- 
not but love God in return, and from this 
springs also brotherly love. Thus Chri^ 
tianity is the religion of the spirit and of 
truth, which can surmount all incidental, 
indiridual. and national distinctions, and is 
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able to create new men. " Its adherents 
are not differentiated from other men by 
country, speech, or any external qualities ; 
they take part ineve^thing as citizens, 
and are satisfied with everything as 
strangersi They live in the world, and 
yet are not of the world. They obey the 
existing laws, but by their life transcend 
the requirements of the law. They love all 
and are persecuted by all. They are not 
known, and yet they are condemne 1. They 
are put to death, and by this led to life.” 

Even in these few words a breath of 
that peculiar spirit is wafted towards 
us which inspired these early Christians, 
and is apparent In all the extant literature 
of that time. Everything is sustained by 
the consciousness that the Christian has 
found something inexpressibly great ; Umt 
his life has gained a glorious importance, 
an exalted purpose : that the . 
discord in it is abolished; that ‘ 
unity and harmony has en- 
tered into its thoughts, will, 
and deed. Ignatius calls the 
Christians ” Bearers of God, 
bearers of Christ, beavers of 
the Holy One, adorned on all 
sides by the commands of 
Jesi^ Clwist.” He terms 
Christianity “something co- 
lossal.” The Christians arc 
not perplexed because the 
heattien do not understand 
it. “niat which- faith gives 



for forgiveness do we come before you, 
writes Justin. Rightly has it been said 
that there was here no trace to be found 
of a submissive, sorrowful, apologetic tone. 
The consciousness of fighting for the 
truth, and of being able to die 
Clc»v»fe gjyg them a dignified 

bearing, and they did not shrink 
CkrutikAs attempt to make the 

murderous o]>ponent feel his own grievous 
injustice. The Caesars thus came to 
hear a strain hitherto unknown to them. 
In their meetings for divine worship 
the Christians prayed fervently for their 
emperor, whom their God had appointed. 
How could they, speaking before this 
emperor, in order merely to obtain 
indulgence, deny that Christianity was 
something hitherto unknown ? While the 
Christians were thus fighting against the 
annihilation which threatened 
them from the heathen world, 
that current in their midst, 
of which we have already 
noticed the first traces in the 
apostolic age, grew stronger. 
The storms from without 
coincide with a process of 
disintegration within. 

The more the old religions 
lost in estimation, the greater 
was the tendency to put new 
philosophic interpretations 
on the old myths, to find in 
them popular descriptions of 


remains concealed to profane * bather op thp rMURCH l>rofoiind ideas, anti then to 
eyes. Bui they know them- SI I. o.^ .Zu'. Wsas woo Iron, 

Mlves to be so rich that the Uie martxr, wa» a piaionic pbiio. various religions into one 
keynote of their life is joy. a ch-iitun speculative system. Thus a 

Even Hermas, the earnest *" a.eoc* o e ai . (distinction was made between 

P*’®^cher of repentance, can write : the religion to be conceded to the un- 


Banush all sorrow. It is worse than 
^ evil spirits. The spirit of God which 
IS granted you endures no sorrow and 
no pmplaining. Put on the joyous mood, 
which is ever well pleasing to God. Let 
I^well to thee in Him. For all live 

’V ^ away sorrow and 

clothe^ themselves in pure joyousness.” 
Conscious that in truth they need not 
VrIJui ^ ashamed of their faith and 
(or ik«ir Iheir life, and that no power 
Faltk world could take from 

.them their unseen kingdom, 
me Chmtians scorned to beg for mercy, 
tven m the apologies which were laid 
at the throne of the rulers 

cringing or fiatterv is 
ound. Not with flattery nor be^ing 


educated and the Gnosis, a knowledge 
which was to be accessible only to a 
select band. This was to solve the riddle 
of the universe ; above all, t,o give a 
clear evidence as to the origin, meaning, 
and object of the dualism which per- 
vades everything, of the contrast between 
idea and sensible manifestation, between 
good and evil, between light and darkness. 
This inovement of the times affected the 
Christian communities also. Primitive 
Christianity wished to give fellowship with 
God ; but he who found that fellowship 
extolled also ” the wealth in wisdom and 
knowledge ” which had become his. 

And, without doubt, Christianity an- 
nounced many thoughts quite new to the 
heathen world ; so those men turned to it 
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who looked to it for an actual solution of 
speculative problems and for a means of 
satisfying their eagerness for knowledge. 
Soon the numbers of the Christians had 
become too great to be completely free 
from such elements. They drew other 
Christians to themselves, promising to 
them knowledge higher than the common 

belief' which the Church 
Mi&slins of could give. A society of the 
Pftgkaisn »&d formed. The 

Cbntiikatir magic system of mysteries 
with its symbolic actions and secret conse- 
crations was borrowed from the heathen 
world, in order that not merely the under- 
standing but also the spirit might be con- 
tented. Essentially all this was paganism. 
But it accepted Christian thoughts, above 
all, the idea of redemption, and in this pro- 
cess of evolution assigned a place to Him 
from whomChristians take their name. Yet 
they do not mean by this that redemption 
from sin and its consequences which Chris- 
tianity desires, but a redemption from the 
world, a liberation of the spiritual from the 
material, of the light from the darkness 

Endless is the variety of these different 
Gnostic systems, strange, weird, bizarre 
phantoms in the pale moonlight ; a 
mixture of the most opposite cults, of 
Greek and Jewish philosophy, Syro- 
Phcenician theories as to the creation of 
the world, the astrology and magic of the 
East : all hardly to be grasped by modern 
conceptions. Some required strict asceti- 
cism and won over many by their con- 
spicuous sanctity. Others declared that 
they were raised above the lower laws of 
conventional morality, and did not wish to 
resist the all-powerful impulses of Nature. 
They all offered the hand of frientkhip to 
Christianity if it would only adapt itself to 
the new and brightly glittering fabric. 

A serious menace to the Church . 
Fixed standards were still wanting by 
which to test what doctrines were author- 
ised in the Church. There were, indeed, 
holy writings from the pnmi- 
Th« Gaoiiie* times of Christianity ; 

AgftiBst t>ut the Gnostics also ap- 
ibc Ch«rch to these in support 

of their views, putting arbitrary interpre- 
tations on them by means of the system of 
figurative explanation prevalent among 
the ChrLstians. At the same time they 
themselves fabricated professedly apc^olic 
writings, and prided themselv^_ on being 
in poiession of a secret tradiUon w^ch 
only the chosen apostles could have 
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received. Who was to decide what w|£ 
truth ? The order of independent pro- 
phets was still esteemed. The offices in 
the Church were still appointed without 
regard to unity. The connection between 
the communities was as loose as ever. 
Only one thing was left which could 
teach them to recognise and avoid _ the 
troubled waters that were surging in — 
that was the Christian spirit. Would it be 
clear and strong enough to repel this self- 
conscious, insinuating Gnosis ? The Church 
recognised this enemy, presenting itself as 
a friend. It did not rest until he was over- 
come. But the ensuing period will show 
that the Church itself in the course of these 
hard struggles assumed another form. 

We notice the fiist tendencies in this 
direction early in the post-apostolic 
period. A college of elders or bishops had 
formerly stood at the head of the com- 
munities. We now find in the letters m 
Ignatius mention of a single bishop, though 
his epistle to the Romans does not mention 
the supremacy of the bishop of that com- 
munity. The letter of Polycarp shows 
the same thing regarding the community 
at Philippi. But the com- 
The N««d munities in Asia Minor were 
of » Cetiir»l already under one bishop, with 
OrgkBitBiiPB pjesbyters and deacons below 
him. Was it. perhaps, the apostle John 
who in these communities, where he had 
gone to minister after Paul s death, 
introduced the arrangement, which he 
had learnt to value at Jerusalem, m 
order to have a responsible reprwentative 
in those places where he could not be 
present personally ? ThU is suggested by 
the circumstance that each of the seven 
•• circular letters ” in his Apocalypse is 
addressed to one “ angel of the com- 
munity in Asia Minor. In any ca.se, the 
new feature soon gained increasing ground 
for itself. The greater the dangers which 
threatened the communities from without 
and from within, the more was the wish 
felt for a central administration. 

The need of episcopacy and of a definite 
centre for Christianity, made the choice 
of Rome, where both St. Peter and St. 
Paul had been martyred, inevitable. From 
the fear that divisions might arise in the 
communities. Ignatius on his way to death 
•warned them urgently to hold fast to 
their connection with the bishop. Yet he 
did not thereby set forth a theory that 
men should subject themselves blindly 
to bishops as such. On the contrary. 
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since he Imew that these bishops, to whose 
communities he addressed himself, were 
true "overseers,” bishops after God’s heart, 
he writes: " Whoever does not follow the 
will of his bishops opposes the will of God.” 
■ But later the views' as to the importance 
of the office were changed, for it was only 
too easy to understand such utterances to 
mean that all bishops were representatives 
of God by virtue of their office. The later 
extension of meaning taught this. 

A second point arose in post-apostolic 
times. What was more natural than 
that the man who desired baptism should 
pronounce in some way or other his 
assent to the Christian faith ? At first 
this must have been done in the shortest 
form, some addition to the formula 
adopted by the baptiser: " I baptise thee 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost,” which is also prescribed 
in the ‘ T^ching of the Apostles.” If. 
then,’ heresies had to be rejected, short 
explanatory sentences were certainly added 
to that bnef expression. Thus a rule of 
faith was formed which served to dis- 
tinguish, as it were, the universal faith 

Beiic^Uc perversions of it. The 

significance of this countersign 
OosAk bound to increase as the 

number of those who desired to 
be received into the Church grew greater, 
and as, therefore, it became more desirable 
to possess a short epitome of that which 
coMtituted the Christian faith. 

Such epitomes were at first, as might be 
expected, different inthe different countries, 
but the increase of intercourse between 
the v^ous communities made it necessary 
to adjust such differences by arceptine 
seiitences that appeared important 
and were customary elsewhere, and 
by excluding what ivas too compre- 
hensive. In the convnetion that they were 

sentences 

than what the founders of the Church, the 

wiled the apostolic confession of faith ” 
In any case, before the middle of the sccoiid 
centuty some such “ creed ” was in use 
^most exactly Uke that in use at thepre^nt 
time, ^ether this earliest creed was 

nxnacts from them were read aloud in 


the services. Together \vith these came 
letters of the apostle Paul and other w’orks 
of Christian authors. In order to multiply 
the available materials for the edification 
of the public, the communities exchanged 
such writings among themselves. When 
the original apostles were dead and the 
" prophets ” became fewer, these writings 
SciMiia replaced what was lost. At the 
tk. A same time also the need arose 

Wr«k.V. not permitting all and every 
Christian writing to be read 
aloud at divine service, but of examining 
whether by age and contents it was suitable 
for the purpose. This question became 
still more weighty when the Gnostics 
attempted to secure the recognition .of 
their heresies by means of edited or forged 
writings ; and when Marcion, a ChrLstian 
enthusiastic for Paul, about 150. wished to 
find distortions of the true Christianity 
i a series of writings which up till then 
had been reckoned apostolic, and rejected 
some and mutilated others. 

The important point now was that every- 
thing which, as dating from the foundation 
of the Church, must count as apostolic, 
whether composed by an apostle himself 
or by another witness of the earliest 
times, should be definitely separated from 
other literature : and it was material 
whether the contents of such literature 
were orthodox or tainted with heresy The 

P roblem was to construct a " canon ” 
he first lUt of this kind which U extant— 
unfortunately, in mutilated form, and 
therefore, not to be certainly defined as 
to Its extent— called after its discoverer. 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori, the " Mura- 
tonan canon "—contained twenty-two out 
of the twenty-seven writings collected in 
the present New Testament, and is said to 

have been made in Rome about 180. Some 

130 years later we learn, through the Church 
historian, Eusebius, that not even then 
were all the writings in our present New 
testament popularly recognised ; the de- 

TU Cb«re& * wavering over 

F«*m iia Epistle of St. J amos, the two 

EpisU« of Peter, the second 
*k 1? EpisUes of St. John 

oSt 360 Athanasius 

put forth a tract, m which these writings 
also were reckoned canonical ^ 

Church th^ sought to win a firmer 
p«ition and fixed stand^ds, that it might 
not lose its course and be 

m fact, become the CathoUc Church!* " ' 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN BEING 

ITS EARLY TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN HEATHENISM & CHRISTIANITY 


y^LTHOUGH during the previous period 
the Christians had been an oppressed 
and cruelly persecuted body, they were 
not exterminated. " The blood of the 
martrys had been the seed of the Church." 
The rage of the storm was spent. It 
would seem that men had grown weary 
of murder as an ineffective measure. It 
the existing law made the 
trial of Christians possible, and that 
bloody persecutions stiU occurred, but a 
period of comparative rest had begun. 

Men, moreover, ascended the imperial 
throne who lacked the moral power to 
hate a religion The Roman bishop. 

® acquire influence 
over the profligate Commodus (180-102) 
^ptimius Severus (211) took a Christian 
slave, to whom he owed his cure, into 

protected the Christians 
who held high posts round him ; and he is 
Mid to have given a Christian nurse to 
his son, Caracaila. The Christian author 

wi't!f° Th a correspondence 
w th the second wife of Elagabalus 

AbrXi" pictures of 

eods^fn household 

?? the mI f “ The maxims 

ol the Master came readily to his lios 

Over a room in his palace he had the 

Christ written up : " Do unto 

others what you would that they should 

on "TtZ ’ ^tnpress-Scr w^- 

on intimate terms ^^th the famoS 

Ckriiii&B Church, Origen. 

Iftfltcaee on Pi«hp the Arabian (244-240) 
the Caperorm ^ actually to have been 

were only a 


taken away. The heathen pressed in 
masses into the Church. Once it luad 
^en the aim of the Christians to rescue 
individuals from the '■ world which lav 
in wickedness " for the approaching day 
of judgment, and not to bow before the 
power of the enemy, but to regard the 
martyrs crown as the noblest ornainenl. 
IbcrcMca ventured to tliink. 

laporuac* of "rites, that all 

the BUhopt ®”‘cr religions would jierish 

ij • divine truth 

would m the end rule alone on earth 
In what a new aspect a]>pcar the chiefs, 
(^pecially of the Christian comiminities ! 
now greatly has the imjiortance of these 
pastors increased through (he growth of 
tlie nock, through (he increase of tin* 
burden of work laid on them. esj>ecial!v 
^ these large communities, constantly 
leeling less inclination to act themselves 
entrusted all church work to the bishops ' 
The presbyters and deacons proved soon 
insufficient to manage cx'erything. Thus 
m the second quarter of the third century 
now officials were created for the i>er. 
lormance of the inferior services, sucli 

But in order that (he single guidance 

officesSonned 

a ^aduated system, at the head of 

bishop. Fornierlv 
office liad been regarde^d as a ffi 
t^t of loving service towards the com- 
munity and the only privilege of the 
l^der had been to die first in ^ he fid 

t'lToi ■ 

TerS;",ir 'Z'S:S 

development, could exclaim Shlu^ 
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and prove by the manner of his 
protest that the new movement had 
touched him already, “ Are not laymen 
priests ? WTiere three are, there is the 
Church, even though they be laymen.” 

But how could the tendency be checked ? 
If these masses were to be . __ 

held together by the Church, ; 
submission to the bishops 
must be exacted. And in order ! 
to justify this unwonted claim ^ 
the bishops were clothed with 
the same honour which men • 
had been accustomed to show i 
to the apostles, the founders of . 
the Church. A second cause 
hastened this development. 

Men appealed to the Holy 
Scriptures in order to refute 
the he/etics. But how was 
it to prove to them that 
such standards really dated 



were in possession of historical troth 
valuable in the struggle agatost the 
heretics. As an instance, since it would 
take too long to relate the succ^ion in 
office of all churches/* he mentions the 
greatest, oldest, and best-known'* com- 
munity, that of the Church of 
^ Rome. An inquiry made of 
them alone would certainly 
, be sufficient, since naturally all 
other communities in which 
1 the apostolic tradition was 
* preserved would agree with 
. its answer. Such significant 
phrases could not be mi^ 
understood or misinterpreted 
when the inroad of the 
masses and the rush 
different ideas into the Church 
rendered desirable some 
governing body with authority 
to decide disputed ques* 


such standards really dated of Alexandria , g plainly could 

Irom the first origin of Amon* the mH, of the non « i / 

Christianity? No one was church he was the mo»t o^.bie the^ woras 

.live wl-o- --hed 'ru.h! 

back to that age. Was ther^ b,oughi up in the Chnitun faith, a _Q. kgr sentence of Irenaeus 

then, no substitute (or such . eould then be distorted i " Where the 

Church is. there is the spirit of God. io 
be outside the Church is to be outside the 
truth.” Thus he writes after he 
demonstrated that the 

Church is uniformly the truth as t^^ifi^ 

by the apostles, and the 
which is outside the Church is perverted 
Uuth ” He adds, however : ” And where 
the spirit of God is. there is the Church ; 
but the spirit is the truth. 

He declares only the <^5early proven fact 
that truth is to be found m the Church, and 
not among the heretics. But that 
torn away from the context carried a great 
thesis in itself, since by the Chiirch 

was understood the external corporation 

of the Church to which the ^'fjiops guaran^ 

teed the apostolic truth. It 

short step to the and 

Church was formed by bishop, and 

truth and salvation were to \x fnnf/ 
in connection with them. At 
too. the desire for a visible unity of al 
communities became contmu 
ally stronger. How, J^hen. 
order to be maintained in these 
CkurcL great communities which were 
in perpetuS flux if identical doemnes and 
identical procedure did not link the 
together ? The name * Catholic Chuixh 
is found, indeed, in Ignatius; but he 


witnesses ? Tertullian writes : ” Make in- 
quiry among the apostolic churches, 
among those especially where the chairs 
from which the apostles taught still 
stand in their place, where the 
originals of their letters arc 
Apo.tohe aloud.” But what 

Suceetsioft in these communities 

could give the most certain information ? 
Kvidently the bishops. The apostles had 
placed such men as jiastors in the com- 
munities founded by them, and the latter 
had again appointed as their successors 
the men who had absorbed most accu- 
lAtely the original doctrine. 

The unbroken succession of these officials 
guaranteed in the earliest times certain 
information on points about which men 
could, unfortunately, no longer inquire from 
the ajwstles themselves. Ircn;eus, bishop 
of Lyons, was a pupil of Polycarp, who had 
sat at the feet of the ajiostle John. .As. in 
consequence of this, he himself was aWe 
to say what the original faith was, he 
declared it as a general rule, about i8o, that 
the heads of the ajMstolic communities 
were qualified, by virtue of their se- 
cession in office, to state the truth. He 
was not speaking of any power of m- 
fallibUily handed down to them from 
the apostles ; he meant only that such 
communities, and es|>ecially their heads, 
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meant it the ideal aggregate com- 
munity, scattered throughout the whole 
world {Kaf in contra- 

distinction to the individual community. 
But now it was desired to mould the aggre- 
gate into a comprehensible, definite unity^ 
in order that each individual might know 
to what to holfl fast, and not be led astray. 
What else could represent this unity except 
the office of bishop ? 

Hippolytus, the pupil of IreOcTUS, al- 
ready declares the bishops to be the 
diadochiy or successors, of the apostles, par- 
ticipating in the same grace of the high 
priesthood and of teaching as they did. 
In the middle of the third centurj' Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage (248-258), elaboi-atcs 


DutUft 
of (ke 



. THE MARTVRDOM OF ORIOEN 
•««. Uuntia, U« Ith fier, be 

the thoughts of his time as to the existence 
^ a Church into a self-contained system. 

bishops which Christ 
^ to the apostles mied with the spirit of 
Whoever hears you, hears Me” 
0^ through the bishops are the divine 
mercies communicated to us. They have 


also to decide to whom the divine gifts 
belong. They are not merely administra- 
tors, but judges in the Church. They arc 
thus in the fullest sense what the priests 
were among the Jews. 

Now, the duties incumbent on the 
bishops were considered priestly, and the 
bishops were regarded as priests. 
Only they might administer 
Bilbo I mysteries (sacraments) of 
’* “*** baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
Their offering at the Lord’s Supper was a 
sacrifice. Formerly the gift of the bread 
and wine for this holy me^. brought by the 
community, was called the sacrifice of the 
community. In the same way the prayers 
of the Christians, in particular the prayer 
at the Holy Eucharist, were 
designated a sacrifice. But the 
priest offers the body and blood 
of Christ as a sacrifice to God. 
" The priest imitates what Christ 
has done when He offered Himself 
to the Father.” The bishops arc 
regarded as holding their high office 
from God Himself, although the 
community may have co-operated 
in their election. It is, therefore, 
presumption to assume that a 
bishop is not worthy of his office. 
He acts, therefore, from the ” in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost.” 

Thus believers arc bound to the 
bishops. The unity of the Church 
is represented in them. The old 
conception is forgotten, according 
to which the ” number of believers ” 
is the Church, and ''one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.” makes a man 
ine..ibi:r of this Church. Not 
everyone who, by virtue of the 
faith and the baptism, has the 
one Ixird Ixjlongs to the Church ; 
but ” whosoever has not the 
Church as mother cannot- have 
God as father.” "Outside the 
Church is no salvation.” And this 
Church is the outward community 
represented by the bishops. Only 
he who submits to the episcopacy 
stands in the Church. 

To sustain this claim it was 
necessary that all bishops should de.sire 
and command one and the same thine. 
As early as 180-200 the representative 
01 the communities here and there felt 
the need of counsel as to their official 
action m difficult questions. They held 
synods. It was naturally the political 
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The 

Chftir of 
Peter 


capital of a province where assemblies 
were held, and it was the bishop of this 
town who made rreparations for it and 
assumed the presidency. It thus followed, 
as a matter of course, that the 
How metropolitan gradually came 

MciropoliUns regarded as the unifying 

ngtfift « force of the episcopacy of the 
province. Of the capitals, some had 
peculiar importance in the eyes of 
the Christians. Rome was not only the 
capital of the world, but it held the 
bones of Peter and Paul, the apostolic 
princes. Alexandria, the second city of the 
empire, was renowned as the seat of Chris- 
tian learning. Antioch, the third city of 
the empire, had long had the apostle Paul 
for its teacher. Ephesus numbered a 
specially large Christian community, and 
Paul, as well as John, 
had long been at its 
head. The countries 
round Carthage re- 
ceived the Gospel from 
it. Assuredly in any 
disputed questions it 
was more valuable to 
have the bishop of such 
a community on one’s 
side than the bishop of 
some unknown place. 

There was, indeed, at 
first no claim of pre- 
rogatives. but the urban 
bishops already enjoyed 
a higher estimation. It 
was the lieginning of 
the patriarchate system 
of the visible unity of 
several provinces. Soon 
there would be the sole 
problem, that of fixing 
a central point for the 
aggregate of all 
Churches. One bishop 
already asserted a claim 
to such a position — the 
bishop of Rome. 

Who knows whethet 

Cyprian, if he had been ^ bishop op the early chorch , ^ wished to belong 

bishop of Rome, would Thiae«rtAiUy<tet»Ued|K.rUm]tof«bUhWttee«ri7 . Church. But 

not have crowned Ihe could 

fabric of his Church • rnorced and no one wished 

with the claim that the Roman bishop was not 1^ u^^n^c^saSy admission into 
thehighpnest placed over all pnests?Bu V^urcfi was left. then. 

alir^ agreed °Wth^ the^&bi'p of the except Church^" An'd 

!;'t‘’.Sen“Jy^;po-sed-^; natural than to regard 
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to the primacy. over all other Churches. 
Yet Cyprian’s longing not merely to im- 
agine the episcopacy as a unity, but 
actually to see it, was so great that he at 
least put forward the proposition that 
Christ intended the episcopacy to be onf- 
in investing Peter with all the powers 
enjoyed by the other apostles. Thus the 
successor of Peter, the bishop of Rome, 
represents the unity of the bishops and 
with it that of the Church. This Roman 
community, the community of 
Peter, was indeed that " from 
which the unity of the 
bishops took its origin,” 
which more than all others strove for unity 
among the bishops.' What men dreaded, 
then, was, nevertheless, greatly desired. 
Doubtless, the desire would prevail 

over the dread. It 
would cost hard 
struggles, because now 
office in the Church was 
regarded as a privilege 
and was valued as the 
highest calling and 
carried highest honour. 
But the whole course 
of events set irre- 
sistibly towards the 
establishment of a 
primacy. 

As a firmly com- 
pacted unity theChurch 
might better hope to 
keep together, to lead, 
and to educate the 
masses that were 

pressing into it, even 
such as were as yet 
little moX’ed by the 
Christian spirit. It is 
not strange that now 
the whole rule of faith, 
which was originally a 
mere declaration of the 
existing creed, was 
fixed mbre and more 
as a law of faith, to 
which all must submit 
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the submission to the law of faith estab- 
lished^y the Church as the badge of Chris- 
tianity ? Many pagans, especially the 
educated men among them, could not yet 
reconciiC themselves to this rule of faith. 

But men were already hopeful that 
the whole world >^ould 
become Christian ; and an 
attempt was, therefore, made 
to bring the belief of the 
Ch irch as near as |K)ssible 
to the educated among its 
disparagers and to force it 
on their convictions. It was 
necessary to reduce Christian 
doctrine to a complete 
syjitem which could be com- 
pared with the systems oi 
the heathen philosophers. 

WTiere could this need have 
been more keenly felt than 
in Alexandria, that most 
prominent abode of Hellenic 
learning > No one, unless 



CYPRIAN OF CARTHAGE 
TbOQsh bom ia boatbe&Uai tbe 
earlj Cborcb bad ao «ore aostere 


the predominant place ,vhich Jesus and 
Paul had assigned to it. In its room a 
code ol morals had entered which might 
be termed a mixture of Jewish and 
heathen ethics. Thus one fundamental 
difference between paganism and Chris- 
tianity was no longer recog- 
nised, and conceptions and 
ideas common in the heathen 
philosophy were unhesitat- 
ingly employed to expound 
Christianity. The result 
would have been a complete 
change in Christianity if at 
the same time the conviction 
had not been firm that the 
Holy Scriptures of the early 
period were based on divine 
revelation, and. therefore, 
must be maintained as the 
foundation. Their decisive 
utterances would, no doubt, 
have been completely mis- 
interpreted by means of the 


familiar with this, and able “<»«ie~t«daeinberth»nCypri»n. favourite allecorical exnlana 

toreconcile philosophy, could tion had not the short 


hope to influence wider circles. There was 
a second incentive. Gnosticism dazzled 
many men. for it promised a deep know- 
ledge. not accessible to all. If it was to be 
defeated, it must be shown that pure 
Christianity granted wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

What a task was set by this ! It was 
desired to give a scientific form to the 
Christian doctrine, and yet the only 
«fvai!ablc method of scientific thought wa.s 
that of Hellenic philosophy. It was 
necessary to try how far this was adapted ' 
to the statement of Christianity, and 
eyeiything had to be excluded which 
in the heathen conceptions 
of the world. This required not merely 
extraordinary acuteness of thought, but 
• 3** absolutely pure knowledge of 
Christianity. Those who first set about 
work could pride themselves 
on the former qualification, but not on 
the latter, for everywhere in the Church 
TeackiB, **'®re was now present a dim- 
of the Apo.Ucs IV®® concepticn regarding 
ForgoHcB nature of Christianity. 

. . V Precisely those doctrines 
which the apostle Paul had expressed in 
so clear a manner, forming as they did 
the kernel of what was essentiaUy Chris- 
tianity, were all forgotten. 

It might seem the conception of “ faith” 
was so changed that it qo longer could take 


sentences of the rule of faitli, universally 
handed down as unassailable, raised too 
loud a protest. The creed of the Church 
saved the Church from complete degenera- 
tion. Pant?cnus, Clemons, Origen, worked 
in this line in the srhool at Alexandria. 
9rUtt fro. THcv made the conception ol 
PftCftAum to which IS borrowt d, 

Chriiii.oHy contents. 

irom Greek philosophy, the 
central jioint of tlieir theology. Thi.'^ is 
the ab.NoUite reason, the principle which 
binds God to the world. It was also 
operative in the heathen world. The 
Platonic philosophy derived truth from 
the " l-ogos." In Christianity, again, the 

Logos '■ has become man. and, there- 
fore, the full and jmre truth is present 
in it. Thus a saving bridge was con- 
structed from paganism to Christianity. 
It did not need a leap to go from the 
wisdom of the world to the faith of the 
Chmtian, only one step, a step forward. 

The Catholic Church is organised. 
Christ unity has defined its faith, and has 
gained unity of organisation. The church 
s^tem has interposed itself as. mediator 
of salvation between God and man, but 
on the other hand, has attained the possi’ 
bility of communicating to the great mass 
^me of the benefits of salvation. The 
danger IS lest communion with the Church 
take the place of communion ivith God ; 
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but as admission into the communion of 
the Church is made easier, the way is 
afforded to those who are dissatisfied with 
the world of pressing on to communion 
with God. But before this new position is 
completely attained a raging tempest 
bursts rendering everything doubtful. 
The last seventy years had taught incon- 
testably that to let Ciiristianity 
f * •'tlone was merely to further its 

** a n* .L suprcrnacv. It had been seen 
ftAd Dcftih ^ partial per>ccu* 

tions were usele.ss, and, indeed, merely 
afforded the Christians the opportunity to 
prove the constancy of their faith and to 
make new conquests. It fiad been made 
clear that the struggle txdween paganism 
and Christianity was one of life and death. 
And perhajK it was already too late for the 
former to conquer. Rut wa.s the world still 
capable of enthusiasm for the heathen 
faith ? Had not the old belief in the gods 
long since been shaken and now shattered 
by the ridicule of the Christian writers ? 
Vet religion was more necessary now than 
ever. Warmed by the brightly glowing 
fire of Christian faith, the yearning for the 
Invisible had flared up again in the hearts 
of many who had felt themselves contented 
by none of the religions know n to them, and 
had turned their backs on metaphysics. 

Numbers, however, thus awakened from 
religious indifference, did not wish to turn 
to Christianity, for they hated it. _\et 
they could no longer despise it. The 
Christians had many advantages over 
them— joyous enthusiasm, consciousness 
of their communion with God, the seicse of 
elevation above the world. H men wished 
to raise up enthusiastic opponents to 
Christianity they must purify the old faith 
from the notions which have brought it 
into contempt, and give it the advantages 
of Christianity. Thus arose the last form 
of the Greek philosophy, the first philoso- 
phy formed in opj>osition to Christianity. 
Neo-Platonism, founded by Ammonius 
Saccas, who died in 241, and 
T^**'*** elaborated by his .scholai, 
PbHo.ophy Plotinus, who died in 270. Much 
of Gtfct surprise has been caused by the 
hostility between Nco- Platonism and Chris- 
tianity. As if anything but a struggle for 
life and death could prevail between the 
real faith and a substitute, pursuing the 
object of driving out the former . Ail 
religions, barbarian as well as the Jewish, 
are justified in so far as they strive towards 
the true religion. Christianity alone makes 
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no defence of this kind, for it proclaims 
itself the only true religion and denies the 
right of all others to exist. Thus all rel'* 
gions of the world might unite in Neo- 
Platonism. and unite in a struggle against 
Christianity. 

Porphyry, who died in 304, the pupil of 
Plotinus, makes a further attempt to see 
if the Christians will not allow themselves 
to be drawn into the porticoes of the Neo- 
Platonists. He wrote fifteen books, the 
title of which is variously translated, 
“ about the Christians ” ot ’ against the 
ClirLstians.” Ihey might confidently con- 
tinue, said Porphyry, to reverence their 
Founder. Irom whom I hey take t heir name, 
for He wa.s a wise and holy man. But His 
disciplo.s have altcrc'l the truths preached 
by Him and have made him a God against 
His will. The Christians must place no 
belief in their holy writings, for these 
contain contradictions and improbabilities. 

The ill-success of .such attempts at 
proselytism resulted merely in determining 
men not to shrink from quite other 
weapons in order to wijie Christianity from 
off the earth. The cmi>erors after Philip 
the Arabian were filled with pain and 
anger at the decay of the cm- 
DceiM jj.g Tiieirobjectwastorcstore 

P«rte«»iioA» and splendour, 

and lor this unity in worship 
was essential. In 249 Deciiis mounted 
the throne. He first formed the plan 
of systematically extirpating Christianity. 
The'system of espionage on the Cliristians 
set up by order of the slate and forbidden 
bv Trajan was now reinstated. 

The decree of the year 250 ordered 
that throughout the empire the Christians 
were to be forced to take part in the 
state religion. The priests were to he 
immediately put to death as pr^’imably 
incorrigible, the others to l*e ma<le humble 
by continu.ally increasing penalties. 
Heav/ punishment would fall on the 
prefect who did not bring back the Chrus- 
tians of his district to the old re igion. 
What a thundorl>olt for the Chri.stian.s . 
And it burst, loo. on a community grown 
effeminate and full of ‘‘alf-Chnstians. 
owing to the entry of masses of the I>eople. 
WTicn, therefore, torture and death surt- 
dcnly threatened, many acted ^ if they 
could not purify thciasclvcs quickly enough 
of the suspicion o( being f^hnstiaa^ 
Others, with blccfling heart, consented to 
offer iiicensc to the gods. Olhcr^ again, 
trieil to extenuate their backsliding 0 
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themselves by bribing the officials, in order 
to get a certificate that they had satisfied 
the imperial orders. 

■ But, strange to say, many ol those who 
separated themselves from the Christians 
tiy a definite renunciation were not yet in 
a position to return to the pagans. They 
wished themselves back in the community 

■ from which fear had driven 
. them. They, implored to be 

B taken back. They knew that 

in that case they were again 
threatened by what only now they had been 
too weak to endure. They knew that they 
must undergo an ordeal of repentance, 
lasting, perhaps, many years in shame and 
privation, before they were again received 
into the Church, and enabled to suffer 
torture or death for their faith. And yet 
they could riot do otherwise : they could 
not live without that which once had 
inspired them. 

.^nd by the side of the weak ones what 
proofs of lieroi>m ! The victims in Alex- 
andria were not less numerous than in 
Rome. The constancy of the boy Dios- 
ciirus under all his torments was so great 
tliat even the governor, full of wonder and 
pity, set him free. In the Tlicbais a 
Cliri-stian and his wife liung for days on 
the cross, speaking words of cr.couragoment 
to each otlier. In Jerusalem and Antioch 
the bi.shops died_after enduring tortures 
manfully. At Carthage the prison was 
filled with Christians, wliom the officials 
wished to force to renunciation through 
hunger and thirst. They were no longer 
content with the ordinary tortures, but 
devisetl new' and ingenious torments. 

It was the heroic endurance of the 
constant tint exasperated them most. 
Formerly tliey tlio'ught th*'y had con- 
ijuered when they liad shown their jKiwer 
over the life of tin- Christians. They now 
felt that there could be no talk of victory' 
unless the Christians were brought to 
renounce thi-ir faith. The martyr who died 

bravelvtriurnjihed over agony, 
TbeMariyr« i,is murderers; 

only he who drew back from 
the Vieiors the' instruments of torture or 

from death was a conquered man. This 
led to the now sort of warfare — to kill 
only those who could not be conquered 
themselves and encouraged others, but 
to compel the rest, by unwearying persis- 
tence and ]ierpetually renewed torments, 
to abandon the castle of their faith. 
As if the enlightenment and humanity 
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of the age were ashamed of this brutality, 
a short period of tranquillity began 
with the death of Decius, in 251. And 
although Valerian (253-260), W’ith the 
greatest resolution, planned the annihila- 
tion of the Christians, he first tried to 
attain his purpose by less ferocious means. 
Tlie Christian communities were to be, as 
it were, spiritually starved out, in order 
that they might break up from internal 
weakness. The bishops were removed 
and all assemblies of Christians forbidden. 
Thus the law of 258 ordered that all 
bishops, presbyters and deacons, as well 
as senators and knights, should be 
executed if after confiscation of their 
projicrty they did not give up their faith. 
Noble women were to be banished. 
Christians in the imperial service were to 
work in chains on the emperor’s estates. 

In this persecution Cyprian suffered death 
at Carthage. But though very many 
bishops and presbyters were slain, the 
desired object was not reached. WTicn 
Valerian was taken captive by the 
Persians, his succes-sor, Gallienus.'gave up 
the profitless contest. For some forty 
years the Christians had rest. Their 
numbers once more grew 
y mightily. There was no longer 

Y«*f» or search for Christians— 

they were met cvcry\shere. In 
the army there were Christian officers, 
among the servants of the state there were 
Christians up to (he governors themselves ; 
there were Christian courtiers round the 
emperor. Finally there was even a 
rumour t^at the wife and daughter of the 
emperor, Diocietian. wished to be baptised. 

After 284, Diocletian was on the throne. 
He succeeded where his predecessors had 
failed in restoring strength and unity to 
the shattered empire. He was able to 
form the unwieldy Roman empire into an 
organised structure. A Neo-Platonic state 
Church was now the goal of the friends of 
unity. The Bithvnian governor. Hierocles, 
especially sought to propagate this idea. 
He addressed two liooks of " truth-loving 
words to the Christians." The use of 
other means than words and truth, the 
exercise of rude force, to overcome the 
Christians, accorded but little with (he 
lolty morality of the Neo-Platonist and his 
conception of the man’s union with God. 
But what of the present time, when it 
appeared that words were in vain ? If 
this noble virtue of Neo-Platonism could 
prevail univ’ersaJly only after annihilation 



the catholic 

of ChrisUanity, were other weapons then 
to be shunned ? 

Hierocles found an enthusiastic helper m 
the emperor, Galerius. The emperor, it is 
true, was not ready for such a step ; he 
was the son of a Dalmatian bond-woman 
and subject to the superstition of his race. 
To the question whether action should be 
taken against the Christians the oracle of 
Apollo at Miletus gave the answer that the 
Christians made it impossible to declare 
the truth. The emperor gave way to the 
pressure, insist- 
ing only that no 
blood should be 
shed. Galerius 
ventured to have 
the Christian 
church at Nico- 
media stormed 
and destroyed by 
his pr%torians in 
February, 303. 

Oti the next 
day a decree was 
publicly posted 
up. All Christian 
churches were to 
be demolished, all 
Christian books 
burnt, every 
Christian meetin 
prohibited, 
who persisted in 
the Christian 
faith were to lose 
their offices, and 
the free to be- 
come slaves. A 
Christian, carried 
away by indigna- 
tion. tore do%vn 
the decree. He 
was cruelly 
tortured and 
executed, 
twice broke out 
in the imixsrial 

p^ace, and the blame was laid uj>on the 
Christians. Insurrections occurred in 
Armenia and Syria, and the Christians 
were supposed to have instigated them. 

Thus the opiwsition of the emperor 
overcome. The Christian officials 
of the court were required to al>audon 
their faith. Their steadfastness irri- 
tated the emperor, so that his disin- 
^nation to shed blood soon disap|>earcd. 
One decree followed another until the final 
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order that all Christians should be forced 
by every means to sacrifice. “ If I had a 
hundred tongues, and every tongue of 
metal,” writes a Christian author of those 
days, “ they would not suffice to describe 
all the cruelties, to name all the tortures 
which were inflicted by the judges on th-? 
righteous and the unrighteous.” The 
different methods of death, which men did 
hot shrink to employ, cannot be recorded. 
The empire was drenched with streams of 
Christian blood. At times the arm of the 

murderer ap- 
peared weary ; 
but when in times 
of rest it was 
seen that all the 
previous fury had 
not led to any 
result, the ene- 
mies of Chris- 
tianity gathered 
their strength 
again in order 
to end the war 
of annihilation. 
Their blind rage 
at their want of 
success led men 
to have recourse 
to the expedient 
of pouring the 
wine or water 
used at sacrifices 
over the articles 
of food in the 
market, so that 
the Christians 
who could not 
be compelled to 
sacrifice still 
tasted something 
of the sacrifice. 
The persecution 
lasted ’eight 
years, 

Galerius, a t - 
dwpitched bj the exeentioDer. tacked by a dread 

disease, issued shortly before his death, in 
311, a decree for the east of the empire, 
ordering the toleration of the Christian 
religion. He does not recognise them as 
privileged ; his wish still is that the Chris- 
tians should willingly return to the faith of 
their fathers. But he has seen that nothing 
isable to force them to it, and that the result 
of his efforts has been the reverse of that 
which he wished to attain. The Christians 
now show no reverence to any god ; to his 
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BLANDINA. THE SLAVE GIRL 
Her itory U o( the most Idteresting ftmoof those of the eArlj 
uertTTs. Coaverted to ChristUnity by her nistress, she suffered a 
terrible ordcAl by &re ; ftad Uter> when exposed to the wild bexsU, It 
Is uid they would not ntUek her : so she wns hung In n net to be 
by n wild ImU, but finsUy had xe be 
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gods because they do not choose, to their 
God because they do not dare. The 
interest of the state, requires the prayers 
of all for the state. It is thus to be 
arranged that " they become Christians 
again, and again hold their meetings for 
divine service," in order that they may 
pray to their God for the emperor and 
^ . the empire. A toleration 

, *, . reluctantly conceded out of 

.. w . a leeling of personal im- 

IKc M&rtyrs . T , ^ . 

jKJtence before this incom- 
prehensible resistance of faith — that was 
what t he dying man gave. The prisons were 
opened, the crowds of the tortured prisoners 
returned to their homes, welcomed even 
by the heathen " with pity and rejoicing.” 

In the west of the empire the emperor, 
Constantius Chlorus, had " contented 
himself with the destruction of the temple, 
but had spared the temple made of 
men.” The victorious progress of his 
son Constantine caused the persecution 
gradually to cease throughout the whole 
west. and. in 313, gave to the Christian 
Church the edict of Milan, which surpassed 
all e.xpectations. What made .Con- 
stantine the liberator and patron of the 
Church ? When he started from Gaul 
[or the south his religion was probably 
nothing else than the vague monotheism 
of his era. which had kept his father from 
hating tlie Christians and venting his 
fury on tliem. Later it became a warm 
interest in Christianity, an unmistakable 
conviction of its truth. The dark stains 
m his moral life do not give us the right 
to consider him a conscious hypocrite. 

For even the actual conviction of the 
truth of Christianity does not make it 
at all imiwssible that morality lagged 
behind knowledge, especially in a Reman 
emperor accus*omed 'to boundless licence. 
That Constantine was baptised only on his 
death-bed was nothing unusual at a time 
when Christians thought to gain by baptism 
torgiveness only for their past sins, and the 

necessity for the act might 
CoailBBtioe brought home the 

BapiUed 00 H.. emperor in that 

Deaih-kcd ^ware of his 

moral deficiencies. The fact that, although 
long considered a Chnsfian even by Chris- 
tians, he did not wish to die without receiv- 
ing baptism might be adduced as prewf that 
he expected something from the Church 
for the next world ; that he was concerned 
about the remission of his sins, and that, 
therefore, not mere ])olitical considerations 


determined his attitude towards the 
Church. 

When did Constantine first turn with 
interest to Christianity ? Judging by 
the difference between the edict of 312 
and that at the beginning of 313, his 
opinion must have altered during that 
inter\’al. He bases his " intervention 
for the Christian Community ” in the 
decree at Milan on the hope that in return 
” the divine favour, which he has ex- 
perienced in such great things, will at all 
times bring him success and safety.” 
He must, therefore, have already experi- 
enced God’s help in such a way that it 
was clear to him God was for the Christians. 

In support of this view we first find the 
cross as the badge under which Con- 
stantine fights and conquers in the war 
against Maxentius. And after his victory 
over his opponent he causes to lx* erected 
in Rome the statue of himst'lf holding 
in his hand the cross as " the salvation- 
bringing badge under which ho freed the 
city from the yoke of the tyrant.” He 
could hardly have made this declaration 
merely out of political considerations, 
for he no longer needed to win the Christian 
for himself, and could only 
ririt estrange the heathen by the act. 
Vielones of ronviction had l>ecn 

the Cro*» (o^eed on him before the battle 
with Maxentius that God was for the 
Christians, and that their cross was a 
salvation-bringing badge, we shall not 
have to rel?gate to the realm of legends 
what Eusebius is said to have learnt from 
the emperor himself on the subject. 
As he stood confronting his powerful 
opponent and meditated as to what god 
he should summon to help him, he received 
the order to conquer in the sign of the cross. 
Therefore, he looked with sujxrstitious 
reverence on this symbol, and thought 
to gain God’s favour for himself by show- 
ing favour to the Christians. His vic- 
tories under the new banner strengthened 
him in this Ixlief, so that in inward con- 
viction also he approaches nearer and 

nearer to Christianity. 

If we reflect how vastly predominant 
the pagans of the empire were at the 
accession of Constantine, and how the 
last terrible pt'rsecution had driven 
the Christians from all higher posts; 
if we reflect further how little he actu- 
ally did for the repre^si^n ot heathendom 
and for the supremacy of Christen- 
dom, his conviction that the future 
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in the CATACOMBS: THE REFUGE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 

C K nolhkog coold better UlQstr»te the ritAli^ of their foith thao the stuptodooa ioduatry of the early 
vi? t. ^oa^trocUng ^reat oodcrp^asd citiei in the Campapoa. near Rome, where they could assemble in con- 
^^«oieo«jes lor the worship of Goo. These labyristhine passages, going down three and four storeys into the 
•* once cemeteries, churches, and places of refuge lor the Chriatiaos, and were long asod as barial places. 
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belonged to Christianity cannot be thus 
explained merely as a stroke of genius, 
but must rest on a firm belief of the superior 
strength of the Chrisbian faith. And then 
also his hope that the religious unity in 
the empire to be obtained by Christianity 
would bring with it a civic uni‘y would 
not seem a misuse of the Church or polit- 
ical ends. In reality, he never 
Ab Era ©r ^yj^f^ed to do more than to 

* **“*“* render it possible for the Church 

' ^ to develop all her forces abso- 

liitelv imtetteied, in the expectation that 
then paganism would decay and the 
state flourish. 

This was the state of his mind when he 
issued the edict of Milan in 313. In con- 
cert with Licinius he conceded by it 
religious freedom for the entire Roman 
cm|)ire. and that not reluctantly, but 
ratlier considering his action as the only 
just course. The Roman state abandoned 
Its former view that religion was an affair 
of state. Constiintine relegated it to the 
s[)here to which it belongs, according to 
Christian notions, the conscience. In 
acting in this manner he acted in the 
" interests of public peace.” He recog- 
nised that the state can never be quiet 
if there is a living religious spirit present. 
Yet religion is, nevertheless, to be con- 
»rollo<l hv the state. For the sake of 
the public j>eace men had often and 
terribly wreaked tlieir fury 011 Christianity, 
iH’cause it roused the conscience, and 
thereby created a spirit of intolerable 
inde|x:'ndence. On the same grounds con- 
science was now declared to l)c free. 

How had Christianity transformed the 
ideas of the old world! The em|)erors 
proclaim the |>rinciple laid down by 
Christ : ” Render unto Cicsar the things 
that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God's.” But if no one was to 
suffer from the fact that he was a Christiam 
the Christian Church must also be granted 
the same privileges which the previous 
state religion had enjoyed. 
The Church Qjj^gtantine issued — first for his 
Under Sl.t* dominions and then, after 

Protceiion conquest of his la.st oppo- 

nent, Licinius in 234. tor the whole empire 
—a series of laws, by which the Church 
became a protected and a favoured 

That which lately was hated as the deadly 
enemy of the state was now formed into 
a most important element in the organism 
of the public life. The priests were freed 
from public burdens, especially from the 
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oppressive services and payments in kind 
and from the liability of filling the muni- 
cipal offices. The property of the Church 
was secured by the grant of corporate 
rights to the Church, and was increased 
not merely by donations from the emperor 
but also by the legal decision that legacies 
in favour of the Church were valid. The 
law recognised the right of the bishops to 
act as judges over members of their com- 
munities in civil matters and fully to 
exercise the jwwer of punishing their 
priests. The privilege of sanctuary was 
also conceded to Christian churches. 

Sunday was recognised as a holy day, on 
which public state affairs— for instance, law 
suits — were to be suspended. The state 
gave the force of law to resolutions passed 
by the Church and lent its authority to 
aid in carrying them out. Something of 
the Christian spirit already entered into the 
secular legislature. The face of man, 
created in the image of God, was no more 
to be branded. The criminal who had 
forfeited his life was no longer to l>c 
despatched in a cruel fashion by cruci- 
fixion or by being torn in pieces by the teeth 
of wild beasts. Children might no longer 

Ix'sold. How great a change ! 
The Cherch s had Iwen times when the 

Christians would have feared 
^ ' y such rich gifts as a gift of the 

Danai. Now the Church was confessedly 
Catliolic. Just now it had l>een prostrate 
under the hcailman’s axe. Men could 
only rejoice. We must pardon the Chris- 
tians who lived to see this change if Con- 
stantine seemed to them ” as a heavenly 
messenger sent by (joH,” and if they 
could not see his stains Iwcause the glory 
which the Church had gamed through 

him dazzled their eyes. 

Constsntine also gave the Church that 
which up till now it had lacked sadly 
a formal l)ond of unity. The cardinal 
point of the Church's rule of faith 
the acknowlerlgmcnl of ' Jesus Christ. 
Iicgotten Son of God. our Lord.” Granted 
that at first men assented to this pro- 
fession as taken from the writings of 
primitive times in the Church, and as 
corresixinding to the Christian conscious- 
ness of the incomparable majesty of the 
Saviour, yet as decades of peace came 
(since about 180) and the number of 
educated men in the Church increased, the 
necessity must have been felt of deter- 
mining definitely what was expressed 
and what excluded by those phrases. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN BEING 


Say that Christians exulted because they 
hadv^quished polytheism and had founrl 
the one God ; would not this conquest be 
endangered by the other propositlbn that 
Christ, Son of God, was God ? Some 
thought that the unity of God could only 
be maintained by the assumption that 
the one God had taken human form in 
Christ, and as such was called " Son of 
God.” Others did not wish Christ to be 
taken as God himself. The latter view 
especially was contested ahd rejected. 
But when the Church finally obtained 
peace under Constantine, the presbyter 
Arius in Alexandria renewed this false 
doctrine in' a form which somewhat more 
closely approached the view of the Church. 
Christ, he said, was not a mere man, but 
the manifestation of a higher spiritual 
Being, created by God, and, therefore, in 
its nature unlike to God. 

The flames of this dispute blazed brightly. 
Constantine saw it with deep sorrow. He 
had hoped that in the future the one 
religion which he thought the best would 
prevail in the entire Roman empire, and 
that through it the unity of the empire 
would be firmly established. Now, the 
Tk« Flni adherents of this religion which 
OCeaaeaicki divisions were 

Co«acii divided ! He implored the 
Church at' Alexandria, in a 
letter, to desist from such disputes over 
swondary points, but in vain. How was 
this concord to be restored ? Only a 
pneral conference of all the bishops could 
lead to the desired end. The emperor 
resolved to make this possible and to 
suinmon an imperial synod. Thus, he 
inyted attendance at the meeting and 
defrayed the expenses of • the delegates 
out of the public treasury. 

.From June to August. 325. this first 
*..';^“*pemcal Council *’ sat at Niesa in 
ith^ia. Among the three hundred and 
eighteen members, some of whom were 
P^nt oi^y for a part of the time, thfere 
wre a Persian and a Gothic bishop: 
irom the west, which was less agitated bv 
this dispute, naturaUy few (six) appear^ 

dnn« and more than once 

conferences, Constantine him- 

afir Jk. * ■ “ to uree peace. And 

— Storms of the persecutions 

still bore con- 

endured— the sunshine 

all ^00 sweet to allow 

prtient to mamtain their independence. 


Constantine was not to blame if ” for 
the sake of peace and out of regard for 
the jippcrial will ” even those who did not 
firtd^cir own conviction expressed in the 
final confession of faith (Christ is con- 
substantial will) the Father : Ofiooiatof] 
declared themselves satisfied with it. 
Oaly two bishops supported Arius ib 
. . opposition. The emperor g^vc 

resolutions of the syno l 
Baaaed force of law. The opiwiite 

view was, therefore, illegal, and 
banishment was inflicted on those who 
refused to abandon it. 

In this manner the Church arriv'ed at 
an outward c.xprcssion of the unity of 
the episcopacy, so long desired. The 
community which had formerly been held 
together only by the bond of the same 
faith, the same love, the same hope, had 
now become the imperial Church, possess- 
ing a uniform outward government. Thus 
the question Nidicthcr one bishop should l>c 
regarded as first among all was put for 
the moment into the background. The 
matter was not pressing. 

In this first general council neither 
the bishop of Rome — his advanced age 
•prevented him from taking part — nor 
the presbyters representing him presided. 
It IS true that the bishop of Rome 
had Ixjcn granted the primacy over 
•he churches of the political diocese 
of Rome — that is, over the greatest part 
of Central Italy and all Lower Italy, with 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, but nothing 
more. Would this state of things con- 
tinue ? Would the successors of Con- 
stantine refrain as much as he did from 
direct interference in the internal affairs 
of the Church ? Would not a Church 
which had already so thoroughly carried 
out the principle of rank and subordination 
be in the end forced to declare above all 
others one bishop, who should maintain 
himself absolutely independent in the face 
of worldly potentates ? But Rome h''.d 
already found a rival. The 
Rival of had removed his court 

to the town in the east bearing 
his name. If the Roman com- 
munity acquired its hig^h reputation, as 
there is no doubt, chiefly because it lay 
in the centre of the empire, would not the 
bishop of the new capital be still more 
highly exalted by the splendour of the 
Christian emperor ? Or perhaps, on the 
contrary, the very proximity of tne emperor 
will prevent him from soaring so high. 
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THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED 

ROME’S LONG FIGHT FOR THE PRIMACY 


AND THE SPLIT BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


o 


iWIN'G’ to Constantine, the Church had 
become the favoured religious body. 
Nothing now deterred men from entering 
it ; much attracted men strongly towards 
it. There was some difficulty in keeping 
aloof from it. The dykes, as it were, that 
protected it were broken through, and, 
unhindered, the turbid floods of those 
who were strange to the true religious 
spirit poured in. This, indeed, did not 
make the Church really poorer in Christian 
spirit, but immeasurably richer in un* 
worthy members. To govern them so that 
they might all lead a life worthy of the 
Christian name was completely impossible. 

The unholy “ world ” spread within 
the “ Holy Church.” The more earnest 
spirits were roused to protest all the more 
energetically against this unchristian life 
by the impressive eloquence of acts. The 
hour struck for the birth of monasticism. 
How the Christianity required self-re* 
MoautcrUk ounciation and the subdual of 
Bck»& sinful desires. The more 
thorough the abhorrence felt 
by a Christian snatched from pagan immo- 
rality for intemperance and shameless 
licence, the more easily could he bring him- 
self to keep as far as possible from every- 
thing which the pagans boldly misused ; 
and he could even find honour in denying 
hirnself such things as were not exactly 
forbidden, simply because natural desire 
impelled him to them. By the middle of 
the second century it could be pronounced 
as a universal Christian view' that mar- 
riages were to ^ entered into not out of 
sexual inclination, but merely for the 
pu™se of giving birth to chUdren. 

d Jth*" T®*!? marriage after the 

death of the husband was regarded bv 

many as respectable adultery.” on the 

ground chiefly that natural dSres might 

^exc^ ,n youth, but not in riper yelrs 

SL consisted in 

total abstention from sexual intercourse 


Such views were able to mislead persons 
to exhibit fanciful displays of self-denial. 
Ascetic maidens ventured to live with 
men of like feeling on such intimate terms 
that their virginity, preserved in spite of 
great temptations, revealed a laudable 
A. victory of tlie spirit over the 
of (kc Originally, indeed, such 

Dc«otc«i restraint was valued only as 
an exercise, which was in- 
tended to strengthen the will jwwer for 
the battle against sin. But because such 
acts were a proof of the earnestness of 
the feeling it might only too easily be 
thought that they were also in themselves 
meritorious practices : that the pieatcst 
possible subjection of natural desire and 
absence of passion was true Christianity. 

In quiet years between periods of perse- 
cution there came to the Church many 
members of whom such self-denial could not 
be expected, and whom the Church did not 
wish to reject. A twofold code of moralitt 
was then formulated. Under the compk-t'c 
code men abstained from marriage and 
abjured earthly possessions in order to 
serve God alone. Under the other, iricn 
lived the ordinary life of the world, but 
avoided in it what was forbidden by God 

Itwas supposed that this distinction was 
to be found in the Holy Scriptures of the 
early Christian time. The former code o( 
morality followed the advice of the 
evangelists; the latter only the command- 
ments. But since the masses flowed into 
the Church, and \v\th them came th.at 
Tk« Revolt immorality which formerly 
AgAiftsi only among the 

Woridiiacii even the original form 

of the higher code of moralitv 
no longer seemed to the more earnest spirits 
a sufficient protest against the worldly 
feeling The former ascetics had still re- 
mained m the body of the Church and of 
the state ; but now men wished bv ooen 
rupture with the worldly life, ruled by 
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natural <l<!?.ircs, to ijroclaiin aloud that 
true Christianity despises the world. Flight 
from the worhl was jnit forward as the 
ideal. This belief certainly brought a 
blessing with it. 

The enthusiasm for monasticisin, which 
was awakened by the growth of immo- 
rality in the Church, uas a constant 
n protest against corruption, and 
The Days n from est.iblishing 

itsell in the Cluircli and com- 
Merouta pp.p.jy ruining it. Foi many. 

loo. who dreaded a relapse into the pagan 
way-, life m ( ircles [>ermeated with un- 
ciinstian practices must have proved toi> 
strong a temptation, 'lluy had cause to 
fear lor their Cluisii.uiity il’ tliey remained 
in the old. and \'et now so mw. surround- 
ings. Ileiici- came that longing to with- 
draw into solitude even in those wlio 
ventured later to tace again the storm of 
life. Blit, on the other hand, how greatly 
must the general conception of life have 
been influenced if such renunciation of the 
world was praiseil as the highest ideal, 
it the highest worth ol Cluistianity con- 
sisted in contempt for the world ! Neo- 
Platonism had not hoen able to conquer 
Christianity, cither by learned writings or 
ihroiigh lirute force. But it had infused 
its spirit into its deadly enemy. 

At first there were individuals wlio took 
refuge in the solitude of the Libyan desert 
.ind lived as hermits for the s;ike of con- 
templation only. The example of Egypt 
was soon followed i>y Palestine, Syria, 
Armenia. Ponliis, Cappadocia. Nothing 
was more natural than that the fame of 
some specially holy anchorite— as for 
example, Anthony, who died in J56 — should 
induce other refugees from the world to 
settle in his neighbourhood. 
lormed the monastic villages, the ^ur*. 
I'hey met for common [irayer and singing. 
Hut why should each individual have his 
own hut ? Was it not simpler if a con- 
siderable number lived together in one 
hous*' ’ Pachomius first sug- 
Tb« Fif»« gested this. About the year 

of lh« , founded on Tabennie, 

Brotberbood. jhc Nile, a mona; • 

terv which soon obtained great renown. 
Naturally a rule had to l)e prescrilx.-d for 
such a brotherhood. Pachomius instituted 
a uniform dress, common rneals, fixed 
limes for prayer, and required a vow of 

obedience to the head. 

Dangerous results of the hermit life soon 
appeared, not only in licentiousness and 
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coarseness, but also in the rise of new 
religious errors. Monasticism wa^ hardly 
formed when it threatened to create a 
religious society, standing in opposition 
to the mass of the Church. The fruits of 
the view of “ the worldly,” which pre- 
vailed in the Church, were now reaped. 

The Fuchetes in Mesopotamia wished 
only to pray and bog. If it was jiorfcction 
to possess nothing, then the most perfect 
thing was not to call anything one’s own 
even for the briefest moment, and, there- 
fore. not to earn anything by work. If 
praying was somctliing higher than work, 
the highest thing was never to work, 
always to pray ; and if such a monastic 
life was jicrfection, there was no longer 
any need of tlie former means of attaining 
perfection, of a divine law. of the Bible, 
of the Sacraments. In sucli errors the 
Church found no perfect realisation of her 
teachings, but only a caricature of her 
own new ideas. Vet centuries elapsed 
before slic quite eradicated them by 
persecution. 

Another important tno\cmcnt origin- 
ated witli F-ustathius of Seba.stc — in Little 
Armenia— and spread to tlie neighbouring 
districts of Asia Minor. Il 
Esircme* celibacy wa.s a higlier state 
ofR«li«iog» marriage with its grati- 

Fftfi&ticism j-, cation of the natural impulse, 

then marriage was cmpliatically sm. and 
no married man could bo saved. If a 
earthly |)o.sses.sio.ns, ail ornaments, all 
comfort, were something impure, men 
those only would be saved who aban- 
doned all that was earthly. Chu-s women 
were not even permitted to wear the 
natural ornament of their hair or female 
dress but liad to crop their heads and put 
on men’s clothes. A Church which did not 
appreciate all this was a worldly Clmrch. 

The Apostolicans wished to restore the 
apostolic life, declared property, theft, 
and marriaRe, sin. The Audians m Meso- 
potamia. Palestine, and Arabia l-Iamed 
the Churiji for falling away from the 
true Christianity, because the moii^tic 
ideal was not realised by all m it. Even 
the author of the Pananon. the apothe- 
cary’s chest, in which the antidote o 
eighty heresies is to be found, the strictly 
orthodox Epiphanius. who died in 403. 
stands as if lost m admiration at the 
sanctity of these Audians— so uncertain 
was the attitude of the Church tmvard.s 
these fanatical exponents of asceUcism. 
Indeed, the Church could have admired 
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even the most incredible caricatures if tility to the Church, irxiuced at last the 
this vontempt for the earthly had not more^ thoughtful — as Basilius of Cappa- 
become an attack on itself. The well- docia, who died in 37Q — to devote thcm- 



known Simeon Stylites in Northern Syria selves to the task of making the anchorites 
first established a fame for fasting. He conform to a regulated cloister life and 
abstained from all food so long that he maintain some connection with the offiriai 
was at the point of death. Then he had Church. They also endeavoured to get the 
an enclosure prepared and lay therein, monasteries removed from the deserts into 
fastened to a chain. At last they had to the vicinity of the towns, a measure which 
erect a pillar on this spot, on the summit led the monks to join in ecclesiastical 

<Usputes and to carry (heir 
own views by the reputa- 
tion of their sanctity and 
occasionally by the use of 
their fists. 

While some thus con- 
ceived a.sceticism to be the 
essence of monasticism, 
others empha-sised in 
monasticism the oppor- 
tunity for contemplation 
and observation of the 
inner condition of the soul. 
Individuals had withdrawn 
from the world, in order to 
purify more thoroughly the 
inner self and to raise it 
to God. They were obliged 
to think over the ways 
which led to union with 
God. This prepared the 
«ay for the monastic 
mysticism which was after- 
wards ^alonsly. practised, 
and which developed into 
an independent movement. 

As the first mystic we 
may mention Macarius, 
who died in 301. founder 
of the monastery in the 
Scetic desert, if he was 
really the author of the 
fifty homilies which pass 

THE HERMIT AT HIS DEVOTIONS Under his name. 

became h«raiU;fcad,Ut« bodlMof^K «»• withdrew from Jt »od period the holv NUus is 

conspicuous; Z wJ horn 

of the Cfaorch ud the eztrere^neetof theheraite M ^^^Stantinople, gave up 

tiarg honc'’u?ed" hta S hiauj' aThorit^U^t, “n’S “S 

m Rome small sUtues of hfm wert iS w® died after 

demand as objects of great value A ascetic writings 

number ^.of otherSduted hU w^ii^h in the ^ 
hazardous feat. Soon everyone Inct th- j * r maxim-s, praise the 

‘0 blame such conSlct. ^ ^ ®"d the 

. d»e extravagances of monasticism the fSm of k world as leading to 
in particular, amounting almost to hos- with God. 
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Giving to the new po>ition in which 
Constantine placed the Church, the 
Christians had rest, and with it time 
and desire to celebrate feasts. The 
Church wished to make its life attrac- 
tive and impressive to the masses and to 
give them a substitute for the joyous 
and glittering pagan feasts, of which they 

had been deprived since 
BeiibAins their conversion to Chris- 

. tianitv. Formerly, besides 
Churelk FeMt» Sunday, only the Easter 

feast, in remembrance of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, was celebrated. Then 
in the east the feast of the Epiphany on 
January 6th had been introduced (first in 
commemoration of Christ's baptism). 

The west now gave to the whole 
Church a far more beautiful feast. On 
December 24th. the feast of the Sigil- 
laria, the p.agans were wont to give 
the children dolls and images of wax or 
earthenware or dough, and the next 
day they kept the “birthday of the 
invincible sun.” The Church declared 
this day the birthday of Him whom all 
the dark storms of persecution had not 
been able to conquer. This feast, wliich 
is traceable in the west after 334. was 
introduced into Constantinople in 379. 
To the foitieth day after Christmas. 
February 2nd. they assigned the feast of 
“ the Purification of Mary.” or ' Candle- 
mas.” since the holy candles were then 
consecrated. Thus a Christian festival 
replaced the February lustrations, m par- 
ticular the Amburbale (procession round 
the city), with its iiroces^ion of torches. 

Further feasts were crQated to meet a 
similar spiritual longing. Paganism had 
been proud of its heroes, had sacrif^ed 
at their graves, and celebrated then 
festivals. Their place was taken by the 
icligious martyrs, whose vatalUta. or 

biithday feasts, in commemoration o! 

their death a.s the entry into the true h e, 
became real, i>opular festivals "dh the 

cu<tomarv feai>ting. I “co- 
M*riyr» R«pt»c« rforetns cbuhl boast before 
the Heroe. former pagans : “ The 

Lor<l has introduced his 
dead, instead of your gods, into the femph'. 
They are. in truth, the leaders, the cham- 
Dions and helpers in need.” Formerly Mic 

Christians had a.ssembled for 
at the tombs of the martyrs, in order o 
pain strength for the war of faith in 
lurch an ikared. Now the« aasemb les 
developed into a celebration of the 
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martyred heroes, redounding to the glory 
of the Church. Chapels and churches 
were erected over their graves. Their 
remains were sought out ; their relics were 
taken into the church in solemn proces- 
sion, to be laid beneath the altar. 

I f men had formerly prayed for the dead 
with the feeling that those who have 
departed hence are still bound by love with 
those left I'chind.they began now to pray 
to them a-s to heavenly agents, who from 
heaven protect mankind below. But if 
these saints were near at hand to help, 
where could they be nearer than where 
their remaims were to be seen ? Thus 
all sorts of wonders were wrought by 
the relics ; and the half-pagan masses 
felt jiroud and safe, because they be- 
longed to a communion in which such 
exalted patrons were revered. The trade 
in relics Ixicamc so profitable a business 
that in the year 386 the emperor Theo- 
dosius was obliged to forbid men by law 
to dig up the hones of the saints and 

carry them away for sale. 

It might be surprising to find that there 
wa.s not yet any talk of an adoration 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus ; but at 
that time the remembrance of 
ApotbeosU bloody persecutions was 

ofMtrr gtjii 50 vivid that the martyrs 
(be Mother Church to be 

stars of special glory in heaven. The 

mother of the Lord "'YV'fn 

crown. But the way which led later to 

the adoration of Mary had long since 
been open. While Tcrtullian. who died 
afjout 220. assumed, as certain oarlK-r 
Christians did. that Jesus had h^others 
of the fle-sh. Epiphanius, who died m 40^. 
already opposed the representatives of this 
view is heretics, led astray by the old 

serpent. Mary’s virg>niW 
injured even by Christs birth. While 
Chrysostom, who died m 4^7* uj^held 

thc V)ssibility of blame in her, Anguhtine, 
d,c<l J 4io. 'I'inks that a.tU her 
{though ruth her alone) there can 

S;.h. co.o,«ra,o in Ihe^rk 

was produced and H .he Sen 

John ; in soul and body had she ^ 

taken up int» heaven, and the 

!ege of S-ing invoked for help had ^en 

soimnly as.sured to her by Christ himself. 
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If she had thus been placed at the side of 
the Son of God as the mother of God, 
then she must have her high festivals^ as 
He did. Each of the next centuries 
added a fresh one. They celebrated the 
day of the Annunciation, the day on which 
she came with her Child into the temple for 
" purification/* her assumption, her birth. 
Even the angels were clothed with divine 
powers for protection. Their aid was 
invoked, and a sp>ecial day was consecrated 
as i festival to the archangel Michael. 

It was sought to offer a Christian sub- 
stitute for the fading classical educa- 
tion. The quiet in the external world gave 


make a deep impression on the great 
world. It was desired to give the people, 
who delighted in spectacles, some com- 
pensation for the solemn pageants in 
which they had found pleasure at the high 
festivals of Dionysus, Athena, and others 
of their favourites. Thus the Church 
began to unfold her splendour in pro- 
cessions. J oyful events and public disasters 
alike offered an opportunity. The joy and 
sorrow of the people are placed in the 
beneficent hand of the Church. 

The buildings for divine service could 
now be .erected and beautified so as 
to inspire those who stood outside with 
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Leisure for ..-.J ae. - . ^ 


leisure for composition, and the educated 
men, now Income Christians, (olt the need 
of poetic literature. Apollonius of Lao- 
dicea. who died in 390, sang of the sacred 
histo^ as tar as King Saul in an epic of 
t^venty-four Iwoks. and imiuted^with 
Sq iV tragedies of Euri- 

of Menander, and the 


a sense of the greatness of the Church 
and tho.se who entered with a feeling ol 
her |>ower. extended over the world. 
■L~^ characlenstic that Constantine 
.na^t eagerly encouraged the extension 
?K. ‘'?P>-ovement of the existing 

Church buildings and the erection of 
new ones, l>eca^e up till now they had 
Mt been suitaWy restored, from fear ol 
^rseculion. The amelioration in the 

Church was foUowed by 
the improvement of the churches. ^ 

th^ IT At hrst. indeed, 

the wish to influence the masses by art 

tl&d tft ai- . y AX i 


a , — — vuc iii«L^es Dv art 
had to contend with the repugnance to 
the pictonal representation of tS divine 
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Being — a custom with which paganism had 
been reproached. But were not these 
pictures & silent sermon (or the ignorant 
people ? Gradually even those who were 
still biassed by the old ideas became 
accustomed to the innovation. 

About the year 440 men acquired 
courage enough to introduce p.ctures of 

Christ himself into the 
evcrenec not. as before. 

^ merely under emblems, such 

*“**** as the lamb, the shepherd, 

or the fish. And it is noteworthy 
that Ke was no longer represcnte<l, as 
was formerly done in the catacombs, as 
a beardless youth, but as the King of 
Heaven in full majesty and sometimes 
with a halo round his head, as was cus- 
tomary with pagan emperors. How should 
not the still half-pagan people show to 
these pictures the same honour as formerly, 
to the statues of their gods ? Men pros- 
trated themselves before them, kissed 
them, offered incense to them, and lighted 
lamps before them. Why should not these 
pictures work wonders also ? Ought the 
Church to prohibit such a proof of reverence 
for the Holy One ? At a time when men 
must have thought that much had been 
attained, ought they not to have rejoiced 
if all the .so-called Christians could only 
be maintained in concord with the Church ? 

Since the Church succeeded so splen- 
didly in making her cult pleasant, interest- 
ing, and comfortable to her new members, 
there remained only two reasons that 
caused some still to adhere to the obsolete 
system of paganism and delayed its com- 
plete disappearance. The old Roman 
spirit had Iwen too closely bound up w’lth 
the old gods. In Rome itself the frien^ 
of the mother country thought that the 
glory of the empire would be destroyed if 
the religion under the protection ^nd 
guidance of which the world had been 
conquered were to die out. How much 
more quickly did the remnants of pagan- 
ism disappear in the new 
which knew no sancti- 
*“ fied traditions, but arose under 

theevesofaChristianemperor! 

The second hindrance to the complete 
victory of Christianity was the an^ety 
lest classical culture should disappear, 
together with the old belief m 
For this reason the places where this 

culture was fostered Js 

the old order of things : Athens, Miletus. 
Ephesus, Nicomedia. .Antioch. The hos 
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tility of these groups to Christianity could 
only inciease as the sons of Constantine 
proceeded to violent measures against 
paganism, being spurred on by Christians 
who had only too soon forgotten how 
urgently their fathers or even they them- 
selves had formerly demanded religious 
liberty. What a source of grief it was for 
the enthusiastic friends 01 classical times, 
and to wTat obstinate resistance they must 
have been driven, when revered temples 
were demolished, works of art annihilated, 
the monuments of a glorious past des- 
troyed, in order to establish the undis- 
puted supremacy of an unenlightened 
religion 1 Was no return to the good old 
times still possible ? 

Julian (331-3^3) ventured to entertain 
this hope. He tried to stay and to over- 
throw the triumphal car of Christianity. 
He had become acquainted with Chris- 
tianity in a sad form, clothed in the mask 
of hypocrisy, for at the imperial court 
those who indisputably possessed no trace 
of Christian faith tried, neyerthele^. to 
get the start of each other in exhibiting 
their burning zeal for the Church. Julian 
was obnvinced that the number of the 

Christians would dimmish 
j«iUn'» Faille sunshine of imperial 

Effort to Restore jj^y^ur no longer smiled on 
Ike AMieol Code t|,e might of 

the imperial arm no longer stood at (he 

disposal of the Cliurch. 

lust as he had too little confidence 
in Chri-stianitv. he had too rnuch in 
paganism. He did not doubt it would 

shine out again with its old -1^ 

only complete freedom were restored to it. 
In point of fact he was able to secure many 
converts. A smile of the former em- 
perors had sufficed to convert masses to 
Christianity, and to make these once more 
pagans did not even require a smile on 
the p?rt of Julian. U was quite enough 
if they knew that he wi.shed it. Now they 
wore no longer Christians, but none the 
more pagans The emperor was m despair 
at their lukewarmness in the service of 
the gods, at their disinclination to 
temples, at their lack of moral rectitude. 

Ho. therefore, wished to reform Pagan- 
ism : but he could only borrow 
tianity the means for so doing. The ren 
yious meetings of the pagans were to be 
simUarly to'the Chr>sl.an d>v,ne 

services. The P«-‘«"»hood w£^ to ^ 
cleansed of unworthy members. ine 
charitable character of Christianity was 
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to be imitated, hospitals and almshouses 
were to*be erected, and the needy were to 
be supported. He worked with all his 
energies, but he found no fellow-workers. 
The classic spirit would not revive. He 
had to go further than he had wished. If 
anywhere Christians were oppressed or 
killed by pagads, he let it pa.ss unnoticed. 
When he started on the war against the 
Persians, he is said to have threatened to 
employ other measures against Chris- 
tianity if he came back safely from the 
campaign. What else was left for him to 
do > As he fell, wounded by an arrow, 
while retreating from the enemy on the 
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of separation formed by the diversity of 
religion throughout the empire ^t was 
necessary to be content with a merely 
formal adhesion to the Christian Church, 
and not to shrink from strong measures, 
in order to establLsh unity. It was in- 
evitable from this tli.at the old paganism 
continued under the cloak of Christianity, 
and that Christianity was more and mon- 
strongly tinged with pagani-sm. 

Men had gone too far away from the 
spirit of the first Christian.s, according to 
which the essence of Christianity consisted 
in the communion of the individual with 
Crt)d. From being a "community of the 



INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PAUL AT ROME. SHOWING ANCIENT MOSAICS 

1^2 P«uI^U>oottbe W»Ui U OMof the oldest aftbebatiUcu la Rome, though It hu beeamaeb restored 

The mosaics orer the altar are amoag the most aocieot Christian work in existehce, dltlng fromthrfifth7eiiti^: 


‘>attle-field, he is said to have exclaimed . 

Nazarene, Thou hast conquered ! " His 
words may not have run thus literally, but 
t^he phrase expresses the impression which 
ms fall made on the contemporary world. 
The last attempt to re-establish paganism 
had failed ; and not from incidental causes. 
Paganism had shown itself to be dead 
beyond the possibility of revival by any 
power. ^ ■' ^ 

But it was also impossible to realise the 
other ideal— to imbue the entire Roman 
empire with the Christian spirit and 
uirough It to cause the still existing pagan- 
ism to disappear. To overthrow, the wall 


faithful ” the Church had become an 
educational institution, and had received 
into herself such masses of persons needing 
education that, at times, the real go.nl of 
this education seemed forgotten, and she 
professed herself content if she obtained 
to some extent outward obedience. 

And because this task was made more 
dimcult by the existence of paganism she 
was obliged to aim at the complete era<lica- 
fion of the latter. Theodosius I., ea.stcrn 
emperor from 37S, ruler of the entire empire 
from 392 to 395. worked for this object. He 
forbade visits to the temples and declared 
every sort of idolatry to be high treason. 
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I:i 394 the Olympian games were cele- 
brated for the last time. His son con- 
tini>ed his work. Bishops and numbers 
of monks were sent into the provinces to 
destroy the old shrines. In 
.\lexandria the celebrated 
teacher of philosophy, Hy- 
patia, perished at the hands 
of the Christian mob. Pagans 
'vere e.xcluded from posts in 
the government and army. 

The last bulwark of classic 
paganism, the school at 
.■\thens, was closed by Jus- 
tinian in the year 529. The 
teachers emigrated to Persia. 

About 545, at the em[)eror’s 
commission, John, bishop of 
Ephesus, went about in 
order to track out the 
pagans '' wherever they were 
still to be found.” He 
prided himself on having 
made in Asia 70,000 Chris- 
tians. How long, however, the worship 
')f the gods, which many loved, defied 
the imperial legislation in the provinces 
the temple of Isis at Phil® in Tpper 
Egypt shows ; it was not 
Pfcgaoism closed until the middle of the 
in (he Six sixth century. The conviction 

en ury out-ide the one visible 

Church there was no salvation had 
become universal. Tlie attempt to make 
of tile Cliurch a firmly articulated organism 
had been successful. The state had lent 
Its arm to uphold the single 
will of the Cliurch against 
personal independence. But, 
strangely enough, the result 
was not only the defection of 
large groups fronvthe Church, 
but also its division into two 
parts, which, m spite cf 
repeateil attenifits. could not 
be reunited. Tins develop- 
ment was due chielly. first, 
to the wish to see the unity 
of the visible Cliurdi con- 
firmed by the creation of a 
[lermanent head. raised 
above all other members, 
and. secondly, to thi* intcr- 
ventioti (if tlie powerful arm 
of the state, which had been 
invoked to protect the unity ol the 
Cliurch. The former cause was especially 
active in the West, the latter grievance 
especially prevalent in tlie East. 
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ATHANASIUS 

For nearly fifty ye^s bishop of 
Aloxanclrift and the uDwearying 
opponent of Arianisoi. inaintam* 
icif devotedly the divinity of 
Christ. Athanasius died J73.I.P. 



AUOUbKN Of* HjPI'U 
ThU bishop waa one of the great- 
est of tbe early Christian writers, 
and intimate with pagan philo* 
aophy. Hedied intheyear 


The Council of Xic^a had not really 
quenched the flames of the Arian heresy, 
(or the majority of those present had 
voted against their conviction in order 
to please the emperor. When 
they returned home they 
repented and sought to 
convince the emperor that 
Arius was by no means a 
wicked heretic, and that .it 
would never be possible to 
restore unity in tlie Church 
on the basis of the resolutions 
passed at Nic«x*a. One of the 
ecclesiastics at court was well 
disposed towards Arianisin. 
He worked upon the emperor's 
sister, and slie succeeded in 
changing her brother’s alti* 
tude. Athanasius of Alex- 
andria, the great opponent 
ot Arianism, was banished. 
But the sudden death of 
Arius prevented his being 
received back into the body of the 
Chun h. When Con^tantiu-s mounted 
the throne Athanasius was permitted 
to return ; but before long the Arians 
were able U) bring aliout Ins 
A Bithop deposition. The imperial 

Jftsuned g^y^rnor at Alexandria was 
by Force to employ force to instal 

the succc'^sor of Atlianasius in office. 
Scourging and imprisonment were the lot ol 
those discontented with the act. W as there 
no one now in the whole of Christendom 
to take under his protection 
the {wrsecuted representa- 
tive of orthodoxy ? For a 
long time the community at 
Rome had possessed special 
repute among Christians, for, 
in.leed, all the world had heen 
aecu-'toiiied to look witli 
reverence to the ancient 
capital ol tlie world as the 
source of all imperial laws 
and ordinances and as the 
ulliiuale <ourt of aiipeal in 
all civil questions. In dis- 
puted questions men could 
not hel|) consiiicring what 
the coinmiinilv at Koine 
thought on the debated 
pt>int. Ouestions had been 
suinouw... Men did not always follow the 
answer they received; hut, iuverthe](ss 
Ih. y had not ci-ased to inquire, m the 
hope that Rome would be on their side. 
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The bishop of Rome had the courage to 
take up the cause of the banished Atha- 
nasius ; Julius I. and a Roman council 
definitely accepted his doctrine. The 
East held a rival council at 
Antioch— the first beginning 
of the schism. Men wished 
rather to settle the centre* 
ver^. A general council met 
at Sardica in 343, but the 
members could not agree. 

The supporters of Arianism 
left the town. Those who 
remained l>chind wished to 
testify their gratitude to the 
Roman bisho|». J ulius, and 
to express the confidence 
which tfiey reposed in him. 

They therefore passed the 
rejolution that bishops dc- 



Church and the bishop of the new imperial 
capital had not been able to act freely, but 
were guided by the caprice of the emperor, 
made it more easy for the Roman bishop 
to press on unchecked to his 
goal, the primacy. If in any 
question bishops turned to 
Rome for historical informa- 
tion on the subject, the 
Roman bishop did not deliver 
an opinion, but rendered a 
decision, as if he ^ had been 
appealed to as judge. He 
issued a decretal.’* Or i( 
he held a synod on s.>me 
question he communiraled 
to other Churches the resolu- 
tion passed in a form as if 
they also had to comiily with 


. . . . , • . JOHN CHRYSOSTOM Sucli communications 

posed by provincial synods Th. great pt«.cher of Consunti. perlups. not always 

migiit appeal to Inm. This for whom looocont i. de- treated \N it h due res oect. Hut 
concession was made to him and to wi(o»e recn«io»*thc em^ror tlitTc tliev were, and could 
personally, and only m that Th«do.i». ii. p.id r.«r*pce. be employed by later bishops 
iwr.nH of immediate distress was a har ' t 


I>eriod 

bour of refuge sought. The worltT soon 
forgot the resolution. Rome has never 
forgotten it. and has interpreted it to mean 
Whoi Rome Koman throne is the 

H»o Never court of apjieal in all 

Forcottea ecclesiastical questions. In 
addition, there was the fortu- 
nate incident that the resolutions of the 
Council of Sardica were confused in 
western assemblies with the rules laid 
down by the Council of Nic.ta. Rome 
applied them, therefore, as 
resolutions of that famous 
first oecumenical council. The 
Arians who had seceded 
from the Council of Sardica 
expelled the Roman bishop 
from the body of the Church. 

Athanasius himsel f was 
forced more than once to go 
into exile. 

The emperor, Valcns (364^ 

37 ^)* proceeded to measures 
of unexampled severity 
against all who would not 
wcome strict Arians. All 
this could have no other con- 
sequence but to enhance the 
importance of the Roman 
throne, until at la.st the view 
represented by it and maintained m 
defiance of al^l emjierors gained the victory 
at the second oecumenical council at Con- 
stantmoplemaSi. The fact that theea.ie?n 

I M 
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of Romo as proof that for a very long 
time the "apostolic throne" had l>cen 
accustomcfl to issue regulations for other 
Churches. Innocent 1 . (402-417) followed 

TK< Elite policy with signal 

of Jobft success. In Constantinople 

Ckryto.ioa was flourishing 

once more. The great orator 
and austere preacher of morality, whom 
the people highly honoured, John Chryso- 
stom, was obnoxious to the imperial court, 
and esj>ccially to the empresi, herself. He 
was sent into exile in 404. 

Innocent dared to intervene 
for him and to demand his 
recall. The answer, indeed, 
was an im|>eri:il order to send 
the exile still further into the 
desert, and the noble Chry- 
sostom sank beneath the ex- 
ertions of this journey.' But 
thirty years later it was 
recognised wdiat injustice 
had been done him. The 
emperor. Theodosius II., had 
his Iwnes brought to Con- 
stantinople. When the coffin 
was brought to land the 
emperor fell on his knees 


Atre»t6preloOiew.rofthedoe. fell on his kneCJ 

Wme* and oppoaeat of Nertoriuv before it and implored par 


t t, A deceased 

parents had committed against the inno- 
cent man. The beloved remains were laid 
in the inipcnal vault. What a triumph 
for the bishop of Rome ! He was the 
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champion of innocence when no one dared 
to speak, and God in the end justified 
him before the whole world. 

A new doctrinal dispute was kindled 
over the question as to how far salvation 
depended on a man's own exertions. Pela* 
gius advanced the proposition that man, 
being free, can choose the good and fight 
«. his way through to holiness, and 

that the grace of God only ren- 

„ . dered it more easy for him to 

oetrincs high destiny. Against 

him rose up the greatest and most influ- 
ential of all the fathers of the Church, 
Aurelius Augustinus, bishop of Hippo 
Regius in N’umidia. who died in 430- 
According to him, true freedom consists 
in the ability to attain one’s destined 
development. The sinful man no longer 
possesses this liberty, and only the grace 
of God can redeem him and make him 
holy. Pelagius turned to the east. There 
the view prevailed that the divine grace 
and human freedom co-operated in the 
conversion of anv man. 

Two synods in Palestine declared them- 
selves for Pelagius, but Innocent of Rome 
decided against him. Augustine held this 
up in trium])h before his opponent, " Roma 
locuta, causa finita ” (Rome has spoken, 
the dispute is decided). He may only have 
meant by this that if the “ apostolic 
throne ” had declared the teaching of Pcla- 
gius to be an innovation, it could not 
belong to the teachings of the old Church 
but still Rome could henceforth make good 
use of this saving as evidence coming 
from the greatest of all churchmen, that 
Rome had the right to speak the last 
word in all ecclesiastical disputes. 

Nevertheless, though the Church had 
laid this splendid foundation for the estab- 
lishment of the primacy, certain of its 
members disputed the supremacy of Rome. 
This was seen again in this very dispute. 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, was 
firmly convinced that Pelagius w^ no 

heretic. He blamed the 
Roma Treti African bishops for having 

^ attacked a man of so perfect 

WcBtarci RtT»l ty^ese, under the 

guidance of Augustine at a council at 
Lrthage in 418. openly declared their 
opposition to this decision of the bishop of 
Rome and gained the victory, that ‘n the 
end even Zosimus condemned Pelagius. 
The victors, however, were soon made 
harmless. In 428 the Vandak crossed 
over to Africa, and not only ravaged the 
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beautiful land, but also rendered the 
Church powerless. Rome was freed of its 
most powerful rival in the west. 

In the east at that time the attempt 
was being made to reduce to fixed formulas 
the doctrine concerning the person of 
Christ and of the union of the divine and 
the human in Him. Two theological 
schools had tried their ingenuity on the 
question. The .•Mexandrians set out to 
establish the redemption as a divine act. 
and, therefore, emphasised the divine 
nature in Christ ; their war-cry became 
the designation of the mother of Jesus 
as " Parent of God ” {theolokos). Their 
opponents of the school of Antioch taunted 
them with the denial of the true Immanity 
of the Redeemer. 

The main thought by svhich they were 
led vvds a moral one. The Redeemer is 
for us the type of moral union with God. 
But He can be that only if a free moral 
development of His humanity remains 
possible. Thus tliev laid every stress 
on His humanity. The union of the 
divine and the human in Him is only 
a moral one — in the same way that 
Crod dwells in otlier pious men. Tlieir 
oj)ponents retorted that they 
N«»tori«* observe th.* essential 

Appeals difference between the He- 
10 Rome jypj.nier and the redeemed. 
Nestorius, thepatriarcli of Constantinoi)le. 
had come from this school of Antioch. In 
sermons he fought against the shibboleth. 
•• Parent of God.” Against him rose Cyn 
of Alexandria. In order to win a powerful 
ally he turned to the bishop of Rome with 
the declaration that. ” according to ancient 
custom in the Church inquiry must be made 
at Rome in the case of di-^putcd questions. 
Celestinc I. listened gladly and demanded 
a recantation from Nestorius. 

The emperor, Theodosius II.. tnere- 
upon called the third oecumcmcal council 
at Ephesus in 43 i- Cyril and lus 
supporters declared Nestorius deposed, 
and the Roman envoys confirmed the 

sentence. The opposite party 
deposing Cyril and his fricnd.s. Both sides 
turned to the emperor. At last, in 4p2. 
the majority agreed to a formula which 
attempted to cut away the most >r[-ecmi- 
cilable points in the two doctrines. 
Nestorius was given up to the revenge 
of his enemies, and died in misery, ine 
result of this dispute was the severance of 
the Nestorians from the impenal Church. 
In the year 440 l en 1 . became bishop of 
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Rome, i.nd his reign of twenty-one years 
was devoted to the one object of accus- 
toming the world to the belief that the 
successor of Peter was the head of entire 
Christendom. Whoever ventured to desert 
the rock, Peter, last connection with Christ 
and had no part in the kingdom of God. 

The view’s of the Alexandrians were repre- 
sented in their most crude and exaggerated 
form by Eutyches, the old archimandrite 
of Constantinople. Christ, he taught, 
after His incarnation had but one nature. 

His humanity having been, as it were, 
swallowed up by His divinity. 

Eutyches was deposed at a synod at 
Constantinople 
held under the 
patriarch Fla- 
vian. He ap- 
pealed to Rome, 
as did Flavian. 

Leo I. demanded - 
an exact report, 
in order that he 
might decide by 
virtue of the 
apostolic autho- 
rity. He decided 
in his famous 
“ Letter to Fla- 
vian ” against 
Eutyches, and 
t.hus against 
mopophysitism. 

But the east did 
not wish to allow 
itself to be ruled 
by Rome. The 
emperor called a 
council at Ephe- 
sus in 449, and 
entrusted the 

Fwst of president one of homes oldest churches' 

to tlw successor 15 ® ®t St. Mw Id araeo«Ji it oge of RoBe't most ancient 
of Cyril » the bna^ln^, <Utiaf tnm tbe sUtb century. Photo : 

p^ionate and unscrupulous Dioscurus of 
Alexandria, the patron of Eutyches. His 
intimidating appearance prevented the 
Roman envoys from securing an audience, 
the doctnne of Eutyches was ratified, and 
^1 Its opponents, even Leo of Rome, were 
declared to U deposed. The emperor 
approved of these resolutions. The party 
which at this “ synod of bandits" wm ih 
the minonty feU back all the more on the 
support of the bishop of Rome, declaring 

‘hat the dccUion 
lay wth him. The end of the burning 
dispute was that at the council at Chalce? 



don in 451. which condemned l^estorfns 
as well as Eutyches, Leo’s " Letter to 
Flavian " was made the basis of the 
decision. The feeling which this vi-'tory 
of the Roman throne produced is shown 
by the rise of the legend that Leo had 
placed his letter on the tomb of St. Peter 
and prayed that he would change any- 
thing wrong that was contained in it^and 
that on the next morning an alter^ion 
by the apostle’s hand had been actually 
found. 

But the supporters of the condemned 
Alexandrian dogma, the monophysites 
of the cas't, did not abandon the struggle. 
. _ .. . And again it was 

the emperors 
who, led by poli- 
tical considera- 
tions, undertook 
to dictate their 
own views to tlie 
Church and to 
impress them by 
force. Leo 1., 
the Thracian, 
banished the 
heads of the 
monophysites ; 
on I he other 
hand. Basiliscus 
extolled mono- 
physitism as the 
exclusive stale 
religion and con- 
demned theletter 
of Leo. Zeno 
again forbade 
men to touch 
upon these points 
of doctrine which 
had Ivon sc. 
hotly disputed 
in the last cen- 
,, . fury, and thus 

annulled once more the resolutions of the 
last General Council of Chalcedon. The 
bishop of Rome broke off all ecclesiastical 
relations with the east. For thirty-five 

fhe imperial Church was 

c.!'. (527-565) at last 

succeeded at the fifth oecumenical council 

at Constantinople in reconfirming these 
resolutions of Chalcedon. 

The result was that the extreme mono- 
physites severed themselves from the 
Church and fornied independent com- 
m^iti«. especially in F^pt. Syria. Persia. 
Armenia, and Abyssinia. The rejection of 
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the resolutions of Chalcedon and the 
recognition of the "bandit synod” at 
Ephesus are common to all. 

In Syria, and al.so in Egypt, the mono- 
physites termed themselves" Jacobites" 
after the man who, in the first pieriod after 
the separation from the imperial Church, 
was the spiritual head of this entire party. 
. . . Jacob Barradai for 

Tm thirty years - after 
Pri;.t. s t^coming monophysitic 

bishop of Edessa in 541 
— wandered through the whole of Nearer 
Asia disguised as a beggar, and, sparing 
no exertions, everywhere collected and 
encouraged his scattered fellow-believers, 
organised communities, appointed many 
bishops, and " fully one hundred thousand 
priests and deacons.” In Asia Minor, it is 
true, the imperial Church prevailed, but 
in the patriarchate of Antioch for a time 
almost the entire population became 
Jacobite. The hope of reconciling the mono- 
physites with the Church would not let 
the question once raised drop, even within 
the imperial Church. How, if a com- 
promise were offered the discontented 
party by the admission that the Redeemer 
had only one will, even if He had two 
natures ? Thus the monophysite dispute 
passed into the monothelitic. The same 
aspect of events was presented as before, 
the eastern Church hanging in the most 
con.plete dependence on the state, and 
the life of the state wasting away in 
ecclesiastical controversies. 

There wa.s the same result as before. At 
the sixth oecumenical council at Con-stanti- 
nople, in 680. the encyclical letter of Pojk* 
Agatho was made the basis of the decision, 
and the resolution was sent to him for con- 
firmation. ThereVere two wills in Christ. 
The former pope, Honorius, was solemnly 
and vigorously condemned as an execrable 
heretic, who had assented to an irregular 
imperial formula. Agatho confirmed this 
condemnation of his predecessor, * who 

by mean treachery had 
Pope Brkodt overthrow tfie 

bU PredeceMor ^j^uUied faith.” This, at 
•• * Heretic ^ when the infalli- 

bility of the pope was not yet declared, 
must have a.ssured to the "apostolic 
throne ” the reputation of a disinterested 

vindicator of orthodoxy. 

Controversies over dogma were followed 
bv disputes a.s to pictures and images. 
By the beginning of the eighth century 
the worship of images had reached such a 
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pitch in the east that the more thoughtful 
became anxious. Images were invited to 
act as god-parents, and men even scraped 
the colour off them in order to use it 
for purposes of consecration. The 
energetic emperor, Leo III., the Isaurian 
{717- 741); ventured on the command to 
hang the pictures so high as to make it 
impossible for worshippers to kiss them. 

His son 5 nd successor, Constantine 
undertook the systematic persecution of the 
friends of image worship. They were im- 
prisoned, scourged, and their noses and cars 
were cut off. The popes protested. More 
than once they hurled the terrible bolts of 
excommunicaiion at all foes of image 
worship. But for many decades, according 
to the imperial orders, the images were 
repeatedly torn down and raised again. 
In the end the Roman view gained a 
decisive victory: the empress. Theodora, 
in 842 cau.sPd the resolutions of the 
seventh council to be reinforced and cele- 
brated the fe''t'val of orthodo.xy. 

If, now, it was possible to deprive Rome of 
its glorv as champion of immaculate ortho- 
doxy, tiien its claim to the first rank in the 
Church couhl l>e repudiated. Search was 
made for some ground of complaint, 
Viciory ^ pretext was found in the 

„ failure of Rome to respect the 

ancient faith and customs. Rome 
ordered fasting on Saturday. It permitted 
the use of milk, butter, and cheese during 
the first week of Lent. It did not tolerate 

the marriage of priests. 

When Pope Nicholas I., therefore, 
declared himself for the deposed patriarch 
of Constantinople and against his succes- 
sor. Photins. the latter impeached the 
Roman Church of heresy on account of 
these innovations, and obtained from a 
council in 867 the deposition and banish- 
ment ol the pope. Nicholas pronounced 
excommunication against him and his 
followers. In 1053, the patriarch ol 
Constantinople, Michael Cierulanus, 
renewed the charges against Rome, adding 
the new heresy that Rome, m the Holy 
Eucharist used unleavened bread, after the 
manner of the Jews. When negotiations 
for peare proved vain, the papal legates 
laid a letter of excommunication on the 
altar of the church of St. Sophia, and 
Michael, with the other patriarchs of the 
ea.st. put the Roman Church under the 
ban in 1054. The Churches of the east and 

west were permanently severed. 

Wilhelm Walther 
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SECOND DIVISION 

EASTERN EUROPE 

From the Sundering of Rome to the 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

With the partition of the “ World Empire of Rome 
into East and West, the History of Europe also divides 
into two main streams ; not Indeed without their points 
of contact, but following distinct courses until the shock 
of the French Revolution brings alt the nations of 
Europe Into closer potitical relations. 

In our next division, therefore, we trace the course of 
events in Eastern Europe during this period. The West 
is Latin, Keltic, Teutonic; the East is Greek, Mongolian, 
Slavonic. At first its history is that of the Roman 
Empire as it survived in the East— the Greek or 
Bysantine Empire. But new peopler appear on the 
scene from the regions t>e>'ond the Danube, whither the 
Roman power bad not penetrated. 

These are in part of Mongolian or Tartar origin : Huns, 
Avars, Bulgarians, then Magyars or Hungarians ; in part 
Aryan Slavs; southwards, the Serbs and Croatians : the 
'i Czechs of Bohemia ; the Eastern Slavs 

of Poland and Russia. Finally come the Mongolian 
Turks, creating the Ottoman Empire, the single 
aggressive Mohammedan element among the Christian 
peoples of the West. 

Thus the nations whose story we here record are 

L ; of Hungary and Bohemia, 

which form the bulk of the composite Austrian Empire 
of to-day ; of Poland, and of Russia. ^ 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 


THE of tlic stales of South-eas^torn 
^ Europe mu>t hv soui'lit iniho history 
of tlie East Roinau Ein|iiii*. \\V have 
lon^ outlived tile curious |)re]udice which 
alfoctcd to regard ** the Lower Empire. * 
or *• the Byzantine Empire’’ — both lunus, 
hy the way, are a!)S()lulely wiih<nit his- 
torical sanction — iis ht only to be relegated 


By R. Nisbel Bain, M.A. 
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..^1 — .IS ni oiiiy DO roio^atccl 

tho of things best furgotten. 

.. IS doubtful oven now, if wo roahso 
.uk-quatoly the excellence ot the immense 
and impeding odiftce which Justmi.ni 
founded, and Leo the Isa\in.-m completed, 
yt, i( stability ami \ n.ility. if power o| 
cohesion and recuperative virtue, be the 
true tiAts of political efiieieiu v. then the 
r-ast Roman Empire must be proni>un< ed 
Dnc of the most matvcllous political 
org.imsms which ever existed. 

The same ethnographical revolution 
which bridged over the gap between 
ancient ami medi.xval history in the 
west ojicraied m the cast ' likewise, 
but with this great difference : while 
he old order of things in the west 
'anished at the first touch of the new 

E«»i€ra Diplommey barbarian hordes, in 
•»J We»tera Eastern Europe the 

Bf^ie Force empire gradually (rans- 

iL^ , fonnt-d and assimilated 

without suffering irre- 

aK- Z?*" situation of the imperial 

Kernels adaptable 

onw^df Greeks (for from Justinian 
inatif .K*'^ Ho lemc element predom- 
CoiISnti^^^ intellectual supenoritv of the 
vemed " government, which in- 

science of It applied the 

wa^ force 

w«. evei^-u-here else, the ttUima ratio- 


iIh*>o swic the most Ssilujit a<I\aiilage' 
which enabled tlie ruins of New Rcuiu 
not <nily tt> weather (he earlier and imjrt 
terrible temj>c*>i» of the tran>nngiMtum 
period, but also to provide npainst siinilai 
perils in the future. 

The first barbarians with whom t In 
reconstituted empire had to do were tlu 
Slavs. As eaily os 44()ojie of the numerous 
branches of this great family, possiblv 
the Serbs, established themselves alon^ 
the northern banks of the Danube, e\- 

Min, ling V' "v>tw,uds .i, 

ofSrftv»»Mj H.ilmati.i. An .incient and 
B,ilg»ri4Ds I'Vi^pcCt.llilc h.ulitioii d.iims 
both Ju'tim.in ( ' L’piavda ") 
and Hcli>arius ( " \ ebchar " ) as mein ben's ol 
this race. Sonunchat later, .ibout the end 
of the sixth centuiy, the I^ulg.inans 
a Fiimo-rgiian lace. migrated from th-‘ 
steppes between the Don .iml the Dnieper 
settle d in Mcvsi.a. .and. by the ninth century 
weie completelj- Sl.avicised m their new 
surroundings. Dotli race's lvc.aine the 
noniin.il subje'cts of the empire, wliich 
aimed at making them serve the double 
purpose of buffer-provinces towards th, 
nortli. and recruiting grounds for tlu 
im]>erial generals, while preserving a iiKal 
autonomy. But the Bulgarians, who re- 
mained heathens for two centuries after 
their inclusion within the confines ol 
the empire, were too martial a race to 
submit to any yoke for long. The empire 
was continually at war with them : 
more than once they besieged Constanti- 
nople it.sclf. and their onslaughts were 
the more }>crilous as they coincided with 
the interminable attacks of the Arabs from 
the south. During a considerable portion 
ot this period the Bulgarian hosts must 
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have included the Servians also as sub- 
ject auNiliaries. Bulgaria and Servia were 
converted to Christianity about the same 
time (about 864-867) by the famous 
orthodox missionaries Cyril and Metho- 
dius and their followers. 

The process was accelerated by political 
considerations, and had important political 
consequences. Two new king- 
A Ore»‘ doms, for whose alliance east 

competed, arose 
N»iio& within the Balkan peninsula. 
The first independent Servian kingdom — 
founded by Peter in 872 — was of compara- 
tively brief duration; but the Bulgarian 
kingdom of Boris and Simeon lasted for 
two hundred years and overshadowed the 
eastern empire itself. At the period of 
its greatest expansion the Bulgarian 
realm stretched from the Danube and 
Drave to the Rhodope and Pindus ranges, 
embracing the whole valley of the Danube, 
nearly the whole of Thrace, and large parts 
of Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus. 

In 866 the eastern empire first came 
into contact with another Slavonic race — 
the Russians, who, a few years previously, 
had established themselves under their 
Norse leaders at Kiev on Dnieper, im- 
mediately abutting on the vast south- 
eastern steppes. It was an ideal resting- 
place and starting-po.nt for predatory 
barbarians with a taste for adventure. 
In 907 Oleg, prince of Kiev, imposed a 
heavy tribute upon Constantinople ; but 
his successor. Igor, in 945 made a perpetual 
peace with the Greeks and Christianity 
began to permeate ** the land of the Russ. 

In Q55 the Russian princess Olga w^ 
christened at Constantinople, though it 
was not ill 990 that Vladimir the Great, 
who two years previously had been 
baptised at Cherson in the Crimea, on 
which occasion he married the Greek 
princess Arna. forcibly converted the 
Kievlyans to the new faith with the 
assistance of orthodox missionaries. Hence- 
forth the relations between 
Why two states were almost 

Adber«t to ^n'|{orn,iy friendly: Svya- 
Gre4k Church prince of Kiev (945- 

0721 even aided the Greeks against the 
Bulgarians ; but during the 
thelenth and the beginning of the^cventli 
century the intercourse between Constan 
Unople^nd Kiev was interrupted by the 
interminable Bulgarian wars which en 
grossed the attention of the 
the Macedonian dynasty. During 
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interval the young Russian Church, under 
Yaroslav the Great (ioi 9 -io 54 )r became 
vii tu.allv autocephalous. 

Hitherto the most potent weapon of 
the imperial city on the Bosphorus, a 
weapon far more effectual than diplomacy, 
regular armie.s, or Greek fire, because it had 
a moral aim and a supernatural sanction, 
was the orthodox religion. But at the 
beginning of the eighth century the very 
foundations of the orthodox religion 
were undermined by the rationalistic 
movement known as iconoclasm. Ther** 
can be no doubt that a closer acquaint- 
ance with Mohammedanism as a religion 
promoted scepticism as to the central 
verities of Christianity among the more 
speculative Byzantines, especially in the 
eastern provinces of the empire. 

To such theorists a deism like the religion 
of Islam would seem clearer, purer, and 
move natural than the highly-developed 
dogmatic system of Christianity, with 
its intricate, interpretative ritual. The 
emperors of the Isaurian and Armenwn 
dynasties, who reigned from 717 to 867. 
themselves more Oriental than Hellenic, 
and certainly statesmen rather than 
theologians, imagined that the 
readiest way to defend ortho- 
A***®*' doxy against the onslaught of 
a deistic philosophy was to 
abolish or at least to curtail as much as 
jwssiblc everything symbolical in religion 
Ls being parasitical, or at best superfluous, 
and therefore more liable to attack from 
outsiders. Hence their open. l>ersistent 
war against the icons, or images. It 
the same principle, in a less extreme form, 
as that which moves the mom destructi\e 
section of the higher critics of oir 
Lv to eliminate the miraculous <•* ement 
from Scripture. But strong 
the iconoclastic emperors were. ‘bc> uere 

not strong enough to this 

The sole result of all their efforts in the 

direction was the division of the 
f^rcentury and a half "'to two fierce ; 
antagonistic camps, "hose hostility sen 
ously weakened both tbe Church and the 
commonwealth. Historically. tl‘e iiUjmat 

victory of the opposing, 

nartv meant the triumph of the Hellen 

^nd SU^onic over the Oriental elements 

"*The'^two 7 oUowing centuries (867-1018) 
w Je a ^r”oIi of recovery and re-expans.on 
under the princes of the great Macedon an 
djSty. Its salient features are the 
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systematic conversion ^ of the southern 
SlaN's.'and their subsequent life and death 
struggle with the empire for the hegemony 
of South-eastern Europe. All the previous 
wars had been, more or less, plundering 
raids; these later wars were for political 
ascendancy. Finally, at a terrible cost, 
the empire prevailed, and Basil II. (976- 
1025) once more extended its limits to 
the Danube. 

Within the same period occurred an 
event of capital importance to the Slavonic 
race generally, which, roughly siwaking. 
at that time occupied the whole of Central 
Europe from the Baltic to the Danube. 
That event was the intrusion of the 
Magyars, or Hungarians. The Magyars, 
presumably an Ugro-Finnic race, though 
the real origin of this interesting people is 
still a riddle, are hrst heard of on the right 
bank of the Don, the Lebedia or Livadia 
of Greek chronicles. Expelled thence 
by the more numerous Pechenegs, they 
took refuge in " Etclcum,” as the contem- 
porary Greeks called the districts roughly 
corresponding to Podolia and Moldavia, 
and were immediately, 893 or 894, 
enlisted in the service of the emperor 

CbMiin, Bulgarians. 

tbcFtec chieftain. Arpad, 

of E«rop« tnem through the Vereezke 
pass into what is now the 
“Alfdld," or great^ Hungarian plain, but 
which then formed* the eastern portion ol 
the v«t, shadowy empire of Moravia, 
extending from Prague to the Dravc and 
the Vistula. By 905 the Magyars had 
occupied the whole of this plain, separating 
permanently the northern and western 
Sla^^ from their southern and eastern 
brethren, and thus changing the face of 
Central Europe. 

Pof nearly a century after the " honfog- 
l^as,” or “occupation.” as Hungarian 
historians call it, the Magyars continued 
tope pagan and predatorj’, ravaging cast 
^d west impartially. Tamed at last by 
the _ disasters of Augsburg in 955 and 
Adn^ople in 970, they set al>out putting 
wieir house in order. For some time it was 
wubtful whether they would accept 
Chnstiamty from Pojh; or Patriarch. 

^jvoured the eastern Church, 
and the first Hungarian prclatc. Hierothus, 

“.Bishop of Turkia.” came 
irom Constantinople. 

But as the Byzantine empire -grew 
stronger and stronger under the Mace- 
donian dynasty, fear of a ncighboxir 


formidable and so near moved the 
Hungarian duke, (ieza, to solicit mission- 
aries from Piligrim. bishoj) of Passau. The 
question to which branch of the Church 
the Magyars were to belong was settled, 
once for all, when Saint Stephen accepted 
the kingly crown from the hands of the 
Pope, Sylvester 11 ., in 1001. Christianity 

w’as not, however, definitely 

established in Hungary till the 
. *.* '* * beginning of the twelfth cen- 
in .oAfAry cveii then a 1 irge 

I iagan population, constantly reinfor^etl 
rom the outer barbarians — notably the 
Cumanians, or Huns, who were jilanlcd in 
large colonies beyond the Theiss— had to 
be tolerated. 

Fortunately, the immediate successors 
of St. Stephen were men of valour 
and genius, quite equal to the double 
task, difficult as it wxs, of preserving 
domestic order and, at the same lime, of 
asserting the independence of the yming 
central kingdom alike against the eastern 
and the western empires, both of wlucl* 
repeatedly endeavoured to reduce it in the 
condition of a vassal state. One of lh«s« 
early princes. St. Ladislaus (it) 77 -io(> 5 l 
conquered and Christianised Croatia. His 
successor, Coloman, went still further, and 
extended the boundaries of Hungary t«* 
the sea. successfully contesting the jK)sse<- 
sion of Dalmatia and its islands with the 
rising young Venetian republic. This was 
the beginning of the struggle, centuries 
long, between Hungary and Venice for the 
command of the Adriatic, which ultimately 
resulted in the triumph of the latter. 

The most dangerous period for Hungary 
was when the Comnenian dyuasiy re- 
stored for the last time tlic supremacy ot 
the eastern empire. During the glorious 
reign of Manuel (1143-1180), himself a 
semi-Magyar — he was the grandson ol 
St. Ladislaus — this danger became acute. 
Manuel treated the Hungniinn throne a> 
if it were a family pt)SSi‘ssion : hut he was 
„ too much occupied elsewlu-re 

uBfAry* attempt to coiuiuer the 
country, and on tla* collapse 
ol his djmasty, shortly altoi 
his death, Hungary once more I nr aim* a 
conquering power. Tliis (1173- is 

the period of the acquisition of those 
banates.*' or j^rutcctivo inarclu*s, Kama, 
or North Bosnia, Macso, or North Servia, 
and Szdrcny. or West Wallarliia, whirli 
so long prill tx'tcd Hungary from lli» 
incursions of her southern neighbours. 
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Tlie thirteenth century, however, was a 
period of dire calamity and corhplete disin- 
tegration. The degeneracy of the Arpad 
dynasty, the consequent domination of a 
lawless and conscienceless oligarchy, the 
Tartar catuclj'sm (1240-1243), the hap- 
hazard re-peopling of the ruined kingdom 
with semi-pagan elements, like theCuman* 

ians, resulting in a general 
Pr««lomift»ftee Savagery affecting 

the dynasty itself — all these 

■be Slavs visitations and their cumula- 

tive elfoct demonstrated that Hungary must 
be regenerated from without if she were to 
remam a member of the Christian common- 
wealth. The Holy See, therefore, wisely 
inteivcued ; the last Arpad was hunted 
down, and the iron discipline of feudalism, 
.idmmistcred by the great princes of the 
Ni ipolitan branch of the house of Anjou 
(1308-1382), raised the fallen kingdom 
<»nce more from her ashes to an unprece- 
dented degree of power and splendour. 

Meanwhile, the Balkan peninsula had 
become predominantly Slavonic. The 
(ireek empire disappeared from Europe. 
Hs supplanter, the feudal empire of 
Komania, withering rapidly in uncongenial 
coil. had. within a few years of its founda- 
lion, virtually slirunk within the walls of 
Constantinople. It was an easy task for 
.Michael Palcologus, in 1261. with the aid 
(it the (lenocse and the Venetians, to 
cleanse the orthodox capital from the 
L.itm debris. Hut the new empire was but 
a >hadow of the old one. Its restoration 
was mainly a successful commercial specu- 
lation on the pari of the Italian maritime 
citie-c. The Greeks were from the outset 
too heavily burdened by their obligations 
lo tlieii allies to profit by their delusive 
good fortune. They could pay their debts 
only l>y reducing their armaments, and 
(ollaiisf Wiis the inevitable if long-pqst- 
poiiccl result. Anyhow, from the beginning 
of the thiiteenth to the middle of the 
fourteenth century Serfis ;md Bulgars 
triumphed over Greeks and 
5«rb Md Latins alike, and divided the 
inheritance of Constantine be- 
fttV*ri»ftce t^.genthem. Unfortunately for 

themselves, and for Europe, ‘hf fjfat 
Xemanyida: • and Asyenida- 
which represented Servia and Bulgaria 
rc-spectively. were constantly at wai with 
tlicir neighbours and with each other, ai.cl 
the intermixture of religious with political 
oucstions-^sui h. for 

o'f the two young autocephalous Churches 
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and the proselytising efforts of the Popes, 
to whom more than one “ rex Slavenim ” 
owed his kingly crown — prevented any- 
thing like stability. Another more insidious 
but none the le^ powerful solvent was 
the Bogomil heresy. This unnatural and 
antisocial revival of manichaeism, which 
established itself in Bulgaria between 927 
and g68, and by the end of the fourteenth 
century had permeated all the Slavonic 
races of the Balkan peninsula, though 
most virulent and indomitable in Bosnia, 
struck at the roots of domestic, social, and 
political life, and was one of the most 
powerful contributory sources of the com- 
paratively easy triumphs of the Turks over 
the outwardly imposing but inwardly 
rotten Slavonic kingdoms. 

The Turks, on the other hand, when 
they first appeared above the European 
horizon-- conquest of Gallipoli, I 35 ^ 
were uniquely equipped for a erreer of 
conquest. Alieady they alone of ^^all 
nations possessed in the “Jeniclieri,” a 
regular standing army recruited from the 
flower of the coni;jered populations and 
bound together by the indissoluble ti<?s 
of a discipline which was a tenet of their 
religion. How could the self- 
The Turk willed, undisciplined hosts of 
Equipped for s^„uth-castcrn Europe stand 
Conquest ij^fore veterans whose first and 
last duty was absolute obedience to their 
leaders ? Five years after the transference 
of tlieir capital from Broussa to Adrianople, 
the forces of the united Slavonic king- 
doms were annihilated on the field o 
Kossovo in 1380. Tlic gallant attempt of 
the feudal chivalry of Hungary and 
Western Europe to stem their progrcto 

failed miserably on the field 

ill noO. By the end of the cimtury their 

empire stretched from tlie Danube .0 

^*The destruction of Sultan Bajazet I. by 
Tamerlane the Tartar, or more correctly 

Tatar, at Angora, m 140^- 
Christendom with the only real 
it has ever had for expelling the Tur^ r®"’ 
Europe at next to no cost. The op^por 
tunity was neglected ; the young OsmanU 
empire was allowed a quarter of a ccjitu^ 
to recoier from its wounds and by that 
time the fate of the soutliern Slaconic 
lands was scaled. For the "ext 500 years 
they are simply Turkish sandjaks, or 
milUary district's, with no ory o 
fheir own Constantinople owed its briel 
Jespitr to the onergctic*^ intervention of 
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the Hungarians, who were routed, indeed, 
at VaiT,^ in 1444 owing to the undisciplined 
impetuosity of the feudal chivalry, but, 
under J anos Hunyadi cuid his son 
Matthicis, held the balcince equal during 
the critical last half of the fifteenth century. 
The victories of these extraordinary men, 
which so astounded their contemporaries; 
were due principally to their consummate 
generalship. Theywerethe first to-demon- 
strate that a skilfully-handled, regular 
army of Europeans was a match for almost 
any number of jenicharies (janksaries) 
and spahis however brave, unless the 
odds were absolutely overwhelming, as at 
Mohacs in 1526. 

The Hunyadis were materially assisted 
by a new nationality, the Wallachs — from 
which they themselves were descended — 
who founded semi-independent princi- 
palities in Moldavia (1354-1359), and in 
Wallachia {1338-1369). It is evident 
from the earliest known coins of the 
Wallachs that their rulers were Slavs 
of the Ruthenian, or Little Russian, stock, 
and originally vas^ of the Hungarian 
Crown. The official language 0? the 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia was 
D«tecn4MU ^^thcnian for centuries to 
of TrajM’t though the people over 

Coieaitu ^*'*ch they ruled seem to have 

' . ^ descendants of 

1 rajan s Roman colonies and spoke a 
language in some respects even closer to 
fhan either Italian or Spanish. 

The independence of the Hospodars was 
necessadlyshort Uved. Their principalities 
^aver^d the line of least resistance to the 
Turkish advance, and, at the best of times, 
they were dependent either upon Hungary 
or Poland, according to circumstances 
^d political exigencies. Wallachia paid 
tnbute to the Porte as early as 1396, 
Moldavia not till 1513. But%eir «m- 
pwatiye dist^w from Stamboul enabled 
them to maintain some pretence of auton- 
omy at the worst periods of their chequered 
J^tow, and the Turks themselves regarded 

something 

higher than the down-trodden province 
of ^rvia. Bulgaria. Bosnia, and 
In the figurative language of the Divan 

Sht toher 


Still more remote from the Turkish 
capital, Transylvania consequently en- 
joyed a still larger mecisure of autonomy 
than Wallachia and Moldavia, and was 
even strong enough at times to take up 
an entirely independent attitude and 
successfully play Turkey off against the 
emperor, who was for long, and not un- 
NfttioAki regarded as a more 

S*lrii*of dangerous enemy than the 
the M»£T»r* himself. Under the Pro- 

testant princes of the houses of 
Bethlen and Rakoczy in particular (1613- 
1648), Transylvania occupied a command- 
ing position, which enabled her to act as 
the champion and guarantor of the con- 
stitutional privileges and the religious 
liberties of the Hungarians generally. 
Her political mission was to keep alive 
the Magyar nationality during the terrible 
Turkish domination and the scarcely less 
mischievous anti-national Catholic re- 
action which aimed deliberately at the 
denationalisation of Hungary. 

The Hungarians as a nation took but 
a minor part in the final deliverance of 
their country from the Turkish yoke. 
Indeed, during the sixteen years war 
which was terminated by the Peace of 
Karlevic, in 1699, their most brilliant 
national representative. Imre Tokoly. 
figured conspicuously on the Turkish side. 
It is also worthy of remark that the full 
limits of the ancient kingdom of Stephen 
were never recovered. It is true that by 
thePeaceof Passarovic, in 1719, most of the 
old border banates, comprising Wallachia 
fbe Aluta, and the northern parts 
of Bosnia and Servia, were temporarilv 
wrested from the Porte, but the Turks 
reg^ned them all by the Peace of Bel- 
®1- n * 739 - even including the fortress 
of Belgrade itself, which had belonged 
from time immemorial to Hungary, but 
forms part of modem Servia. 

We now turn from South-eastern to 
Central Europe, which, as early as the 
Tk« Cieeht seventh century, seems to have 
ab 4 peopled by numerous 

tk« Pole* pranch« of the Slavonic family, 

. , but of these only the two 
pnncipal ones, the Czechs and the Poles. 
n«d here occupy us. In the middle of 

we find the former 
ISSi modem Bohemia and owning 

allegiance to Charles the 
Great. From Germany also the Czechs 
received t^ir Christianity about 814, the 
traces of the earlier mission of Cynl and 
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Methodius having vanished irretrievably ; 
and till 973, when the bishopric of Prague 
was established, the vast Bohemo- 
Moravian realm, which then extended as 
far as the modern Galicia, was ecclesias- 
tically part of the diocese of Ratisbon. 

Bohemia was never able to found a j>er- 
manent Slavonic state in Central Europe. 


GerxD&A 
Culture to 
Bohemia 


German influences were too 
potent and too close at hand, 
and, besides, as already men- 
tioned. the intrusion of the 


Magyars cut her off from her natural allies, 
the stuithern and eastern Slavs. German 


pro.xinnty was not, indeed, an unmixed 
disadvantage. To it Bohemia owed her 
relatively superior culture — the first Ger- 
man university was actually founded at 
the Bohemian capital. Prague, in i.M9 — 
anti, more than once, especially during 
the l)rief but brilliant domination of the 
Premyslida- (1x97-1278). rose, by means of 
it. to an unlooked for degree of grandeur. 
But she was rarely mt.re than one of 
several comjK'ting states of almost equal 
strength, which were for ever confederat- 
ing against any neighbour which might 
hap|Hn, tem|K)iarily, to be the stronger. 
Matters were also complicated by dy- 


nastic amalgamations. 

Thus, the Hapsburg dukes were fre- 
quently kings of Bohemia as well as 
emperors of Germany, while Hungary and 
Bohemia were more than once united 
under the same sovereign, to the serious 
detriment of both. No wundcr, then, if 
the politics of Central Europe, from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
were in a continual state of flux, and 
neutral intermediate provinces like Mo- 
ravia, Silesia. Lusatia. Styria. and Carin- 

thia. all of them Slavonic lands originally, 

were iHT]M tnally changing hands, belong- 
turn^ to Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Poland, till tlie German element, as repre- 
sented by the Hapsburg dukes, grew 
strong enough to subordinate the scattered 
Slavonic elements every^vhere 
BoKemift'ft altogether. Bohemia was 

Moonimift javcd from actual absorption 

BftsiioAs partly by her strong natural 

frontiers, a bastion of mountains protect- 
ing her on tlirec sides, and partly by the 
exua..,din»ry vitality o( Wr Slavo^ 
population. This was notably the 
during the Hussite Wars, when he 
r 'echs [>ecan.r a terror to all the 
jurronnding states. At a later day 
they sujqihej Central Europe with «ts 


2i)on 


finest mercenaries — the so-called 2%ebraks. 

We possess no certain historical data 
relating to Poland till the end of the sixth 
century. It would seem that the pro- 
genitors of the Poles, originally established 
on the Danube, were driven thence to the 
still wilder wildernesses of Central Europe, 
settling finally among the forests and 
morasses of the basin of the Upper Oder 
and Vistula, where they dwelt in loosely 
connected communities till the pres.sure 
ol rapacious neighbours compelled them 
to combine for mutual defence under the 
semi-mythical Piast and his successors. 
The Piasts wrested Chrobacya, a province 
extending from the Carjiatliians to the 
Bug. from the shadowy Moravian empire 
already mentioned. Under Miszko I. 
(962-992) Poland nominally accepted 
Christianity from the Greek Church, but 
was reconverted hy the Roman Church at 
the instigation of Boleslaus I. (992-1025) 
in order to obtain the protection of the 
Holy See against the persistent pressure 
of the Germans from the west. 

Boleslaus was also the first Polish king, 
and he founded an empire which extended 
from the Baltic to Volhynia and from tie 
Elbe to the Bug. This empire 
Poiftod’s persisted in its main out lints 
• till the death of Boleslaus 111. 

Sovercifu ^ 1102- 1 1 j8). whose last act was 
to subdivide his territories among his 
numerous sons, who re-subdivided them 
among their children. This “partitional 
period.” as it is called, lasted till 1305, 
during which jK-riod Poland ceased to be 

a political entity. By the 
kingdom was reconstituted by \Madislaus 
Lok’.etek (i3ot)-J339)- Teutonic Order 
had excluded Poland from the Baltic, and 
a new state, Lithuania, had intervened 
between her and her ancient neighbour in 


the .-ast— Russia. . * , , 

The Lithuanians, an Aryan but not a 
Slavonic race, originally dwelt among 
the impenetrable forests and morasses 
of the Upper Nicmen. where they were 
able to preserve their original savagery 
longer than any of their neighbours, 
and foster a tenacious and eiitcrpnsing 
valour which made them very f«rniidal*le 
to all the surrounding states. Tliey first 
emerge into the light <>f history at the time 
of the settlement of the Teiitoni'- Order in 
the north. Humours of the w-ar of ex- 
termination waged against then nW 
kinsfolk, the wild Prussians, by the 
Knights, first awoke them to a sense ol 
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their own danger. They immediately 
abandoned their loose communal system 
for a monarchical ^ortn of government, 
and under a series of exceptionally capable 
princes, notably Mendovg (1240-1263) and 
Gedymin (1315-1341), began an astonish- 
ing career of conquest, so that, at the 
death of Gedyinin, the grand-duchy of 
Lithuania, as it was henceforth called, 
extended from Courland to the Carpathians 
and from the Bug to the Dniester, includ- 
ing the old kussian principalities of 
Pol xk, Kiev, and Chernigov. 

I nland and Lithuania were naturally 
drawn together by their common fear 
and hatred of the Germans, sentiments 
even strong enough to bring about a 
peisonal union of the two autonomous 
states under the Lithuanian Grand Duke 
Jadello, or Jagellon, who took the name 
of wladislaus 11. on the occasion of his 
baptism andcorunation at Cracow in 1386. 

The cardinal political event of Hast 
Central Europe^ during the next century 
was the duel a outrance between Poland- 
Lithuania and the Teutonic Order. 
Ultimately decided in favour of Poland, it 
was, nevertheless, but a half-victory, for 
p-,--. while the Knights were com- 
tht Ukdiftf relinquish their grip 

Fow«r modem Courland, 

Samogitia, and West Prussia, 
they were permitted, as the vassals of 
Poland, to retain poscsssion of the modem 
East Prussia, or Ducal Prussia, as it was 
now called, when, in 1525, the last Grand 
Master of the Order l^ame the first 
Duke of Prussia, with his capital at 
Konigsberg. 

This partial triumph was due entirely 
to the foresight and tenacity of the princes 
of the house of Jagiello. who steadily 
recogni»d that unification, and the 
po^ession of a seaboard, were the essen* 
L the maintenance and 

^ability of the Polish commonwealth. 
The last pnnee of that house. Sigismund 
11. (1548-1572). crowned the work of his 
predwe^rs by amalgamating Poland 
and Lithu^ia indissolubly by the Union 
of Lublin in 1569. Poland was now the 
^dmg power of Central Europe, and 
^dispulably the head o( the ^vonic 
world. Temtonally, she was superior to 

S?urkfaheS’pi‘rr‘“''“y ““P' 

existence of another vast 
^te m the depths of the Polish hinterland 
was barely suspected in Western Europe 


much before the end of the fifteenth 
century. Muscovy may be said to have 
been discovered, about the same time as 
America, by a German traveller, Ritter 
Niklas von Poppel, who, in i486, brought 
to Vienifa the strange tidings that North- 
, eastern Russia was not, as generally 
supposed*, a part of Poland, but a 
vast indepiendent state even 
r.h o . larger" than Poland. Yet the 

0 « a>s M beginnings of the Russian 

EABir* ® . u j X. t 

empire had been far more 
brilliant in promise than the beginnings 
of the Polish kingdom. While the 
progenitors of the Poles were struggling 
in their native swamps, the progenitors 
of the Russians were alternately the 
adversaries and the allies of the Greek 
emperors of the east. As early as the 
tenth centu^ the court of Yaroslav, the 
son of Vladimir the Great, was renowned 
throughout Europe as much for learning 
as for splendour, and the kings of France, 
Hungary and Norway were suitors for 
the daughters of the grand duke of Kiev. 

But after the destruction of Kiev by the 
Tartars evil days fell upon " the land of 
the Rus.” The current of the national life 
was now forced to flow north-eastwards 
instead of following its natural south- 
western course as heretofore. It was in 
the rude climate and among the vast virgin 
forests of the plain of the Upper Volga 
that the Russian princes, cut off from 
western civilisation, began, painfully and 
laboriously, to build up again the Russian 
state. For generations to come they were 
the tributaries and the vassals of the 
Tartar khans. Nor did their own hands 
deliver them. It was the victories of 
the Lithuanian princes which compelled 
the Tartars somewhat to relax their grip 
of South-western and Central Russia, and 
the provinces so released fell, naturally, 
to the victors. 

Thus it came about that by the time 
the northern princes had established a 
Tk« OrMd centre of nationality and 
orthodoxy under the leader- 

01 Moscow patient and strenu- 

ous grand dukes of Moscow, 

at least one-half of the old Russian lands, 

with their orthodox Slavonic population, 
had become part of Lithuania, a foreign 
and, still worse, the ally and consort 
of Catholic Poland. 

In fact, from the end of the fourteenth to 
the nud^e of the eighteenth century the 
term Russia is merely a geographical 
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expression with various significations. 
As used by the Poles, it invariably means 
the woiwody, or palatinate, of Red Russia, 
which extended, roughly speaking, from 
the watershed of the Upper Vistula to 
the watershed of the Pruth. As used by 
the Muscovites, it meant al' those Russian 
lands outside the actual limits of the 
grand duchy of Moscow, which the 
grand duke claimed as the 
SoTereiift descendant of Vladimir; that 
® is to say, Black Russia, 

Russia, Little Russia and 
White Russia, by far the larger portion of 
which had been incorporated either 
with Lithuania or with Poland. Hence 
the peculiar significance of the coveted 
title. “ Sovereign of all the Russias.” 
The highest encomium which the old 
Muscovite chronicles could bestow upon 
a prince in those miserable days of anarchy 
and dispersion was to describe him as a 
"sobiraUl." or “gatherer.” of the provinces 
which, taken together, formed the original 
heritage of the Russian people. 

All the old Muscovite grand dukes 
and tsars from Ivan 1 . to Ivan IV. (1328- 
1584) were more or less successful 
“ gatherers ” of land. They were, generally 
speaking, a stealthy, crafty, cowardly 
race. Indeed, personally they seem con- 
temptible by the side of the heroic and 
sagacious rulers of contemporary Poland. 
The means such men employed to gain 
their end were almost necessarily base and 
vile in the extreme ; but the end in- 
variably aimed at — the unification and 
civilisation of Russia — was indisputably 
a high one. and whatever their vices, 
patriotism, the highest virtue of a states- 
man, cannot be denied to the worst of them. 
Moreover, they were popular, for they 
stood between the people and the people s 
secular oppressors, the official classes. 
So far as their arm could reach, the people 
were protected, and rough justice w^ 
generally done. Thus, on the 
RvitUtke ^hole, It is no hyperbole to 

declare that whatever of glory 
Avtocrats prosperity she may possess. 

Russia owes it almost entirely to the 

initiative of her autocrats. ^. . . . 

In the very nature of things, the history 
of Poland and Muscovy was bound sooner 
or later to resolve itself into a stroggle 
for the possession of the alienated orthodox 
Russian provinces. At first, however, 
this struggle was desultory and inter- 
mittent. Other questions more imme- 


diately urgent postponed the final settle- 
ment. Poland coujd not give proper 
attention to the Muscovite question, 
still of but secondary importance, so long 
as the Prussian incubus thwarted and 
crippled her nearer home ; while till 
Muscovy had freed herself from the 
paralysing Tartar yoke, she could do little 
more than harrow and vex the Lithuanian 
borders. The inevitable antagonism 
between the two peoples was exacerbated 
by the determined attempts of Muscovy 
to gain an adequate seaboard on the 
Baltic, on the collapse of the Livonian 
Order, and the equally determined 
efforts of Poland to prevent her rival from 
becoming wealthier and more civilised 
by means of maritime commerce and 
free intercrurse with ihe west. 

By this time Muscovy had dealt a mortal 
blow at the Tartar domination. The over- 
throw of the khanate of Kazan by Ivan 
the Terrible, in 1552, was, perhaps, no 
very extraordinary exploit from a purely 
military point of view ; nevertheless, 
politically, it was an epoch-making event 
in the history of Eastern Europe. At 
Kazan, Mohammedan Asia had fought 

behind its last trench against 
MMcoTy Christian Europe marshalled 
TfUaphi o»«f jj^neath the banner of the 
Tartmrr Muscovy. Nothing 

could now restrain the natural advance 
of the young Russian state towards the 

east and south-east. 

For the first time in history the 
Volga became a Russian river The con- 
quest of the Caucasus and of Central Asia 
was now only a matter of time. But the 
superior civilisation of Poland and Sweden 
still barred the progress of Mumovj 
westwards. She had, indeed, taken 
tage of the embarrassments of the 
Sigismunds (1506-1572) to extend her 
dominions westwards to the Middle 
Dnieper, and the capture of the great 
fortress of Smolensk in 1514 was the hrst 
serious advantage she had yet gained over 
her rival. But, half a century later. 
Poland also had improved her position. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century 
most of her external embarrassments had 
vanished ; the Union of Lublin had almost 
doubled her material resources. whUe in 
Stephen Bdthory and Jan Z^oisky she 
possessed the greatest warrior and t^he 
greatest statesman of the age. I 
in vain that Ivan IV. pitted his innumer- 
able semi-barbarous hordes against such 
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opponents. Victory, with whatever odds, 
was impossible. 

But the collapse of Muscovy and the 
triumph of Poland at the end of the 
sixteenth century were, after all, most 
delusive phenomena. Muscovy was saved 
from apparently inevitable dissolution by 
an outburst of religious enthusiasm, which 
demonstrated that the nation, after all, 
was sound at the core; and less than hfty 
years after the humiliating treaty of 
Deulino, in 1617, which had flung the 
Muscovites back among their steppes and 
forests, the scales were reversed, and 
Poland bad already entered upon her 
long agony. 

Poland presents the unique example of 
a people which deliberately destroyed 
itself, politically, rather than submit to the 
tranunels of ordinary government. Abso- 
lute individual liberty as the exclusive 
privilege of a single class (the Szlachta, or 
nobility) was the one ideM of Polish poli- 
ticians. The earliest manifestation of this 
arrogant self-will was the claim, con- 
stantly made by the aristocracy, to 
renounce their allegiance whenever they 
TV. u.i... differed from the king as to 
the nature and extent of their 
of Po1m 4 obligations— a claim which ulti- 
mately received legal sanction 
by the statute " De non pr^estanda 
oboedentia ” In 1607. 

Simultaneously, a movement against 
the middle and lower classes began. The 
burgesses were deprived of their right 
to send deputies to the local diets. They 
were forbidden to hold extra-mural 
estates, with the view of disqualifying 
them for military service. Their goods 
were heavily taxed, so that they should 
not compete with the nobles, the produce 
of whose estates went toll free. They 
were excluded from high ecclesiastical 
preferment. The peasantry fared even 

chained to the soil, 
forbidden to learn trades, and degraded 
into serfs, laming, at last, as much the 
proMrty of their masters as the oxen 
wth which they tilled the fields. The 
Jagiellos, indeed, had fought with some 
succ^ against these aristocratic centri- 
tugal tendenaes. Five out of seven of 
these pnnees were great statesmen who. 

defended the rights of the 
middle and lower classes against the 
us^ations of the gentry, lest the equi- 
IJbnum of the state should be destroyed. 
They were able to exercise this balancing 


power because they were hereditary 
monarchs, and possessed such vast estates 
in Lithuania as to make them, in ordinary 
circumstances, independent of the subsi- 
dies of the diet. 

When, however, in 1572, Poland was 
converted into a purely elective monarchy, 
every safeguard against aristocratic 
, . . . domination was swept away. 

p“i * Henceforth the diet was com- 

exclusively of the 
gentry. The kings m time ol 
peace were little more than honorary titled 
presidents, with far less of influence 
than the' presidents of the United States 
exercise in our own day. In time of 
war, if they happened to be distinguished 
soldiers, they were allowed to lead the 
armies of the republic against its enemies, 
generally at their own expense. But it 
was conceivable that a victorious monarch 
kt the head of a devoted army might chafe 
at his humiliating condition of tutelage, 
and thus become a dangerous rival to 
the diet. To prevent such a contingency, 
the szlachta deliberately used its power of 
the purse to cut down the national arma- 
ments and the national defences to 
starvation point— finally abolishing the 
regular forces altogether as superfluous. 
Yet of all the stales of Europe, Poland 
stood most in need of a large, a very large, 
standing army. 

With no natural boundancs, constantly 
exposed to attack from every quarter, 
surrounded by watchful and greedy neigh- 
bours, it should have been the first princi- 
ple of the dominant szlachta to be always 
and everywhere on the alert, well mounted, 
armed cap a pie, and with whole arsenals 
of offensive weapons ready to hand. The 
geographical position of Poland, even more 
than the duty of her rulers to their own 
TCople, demanded such precautions. The 
Jagiellos had shown the way. They had 
fused into one homogeneous political 
whole a congeries of different nationali- 
A Pff « more or less akin ethno- 

of Ea»iK logically, but differing im- 
Diap«iU4 nieo^y in language and 
religion, and, above all. in 
degrees of uvilisation. The lawlessness 
and parsimony of the diets had, it is 
true, prevented the perfect accomplish- 
mrat of their patriotic dream of empire. 

Had the diets loyally responded to 
the just deman^ of these great monarchs, 
SUesia Md Lusatia might not have 
been lost, the Prussian provinces would 
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that Commilled 
Sgicidc 


have been incorporated and Polonised. 
Smolensk would never have fallen, the 
dangerous steppes would have been 
fortified and colonised. Nevertheless, de- 
spite every obsl icle and impediment, 
beneath the guidance of the Jagiellos 
Poland had gradually ascended to the 
dignity of a great power, and they left 

her the mistress of her 
own destiny. Circumstances, 
moreover, were most favour- 
able. Transylvaniascparated 
her from Austria as well as from the 
Turks. The collapse of the Livonian Order 
opened up a prospect of fresh and easy con- 
quests. The German emperors, absorbed 
by their own affairs, had ceased to be 
dangerous. The tsars had barely emerged 
from the enervating Tartar bondage. 

Thus Poland was at the starting-point 
of an imperial career. Fortune’s ball was 
at her foot, and she had but to kick it. 
She preferred, instead, to destroy her 
e.Kecutive and her legislature as a first 
step towards political renunciation, as if 
she were safely isolated in the midst of an 
impassable ocean instead of being cast in 
the midst of a fermentation of ceaselessly 
struggling nationalities in which only the 
fittest fighter could hope to survive. Still 
worse, she deliberately threw away the 
providential gift of great men so liberally 
bestowed upon her during the latter part 
of the sixteenth and the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. No other nation ever 
threw away its chances with such reckless 
bravado. She gave little help and no 
thanks to Stephen Bathory for driving 
back the Muscovite invasio i of Ivan the 
Terrible. She even rejoiced that the 
wounds he had got in defending her were 
the cause of his death. She prevented 
Chodkiewicz from driving the Swedes out 
of the Baltic provinces, and Sigismund HI. 
from partitioning Muscovy. She sent 
Zolkiewsky, her greatest captain, to certain 
death on the Turkish frontier rather than 
reinforce him adequately, and 
The CMte heart of her most 

of PoUni . uiar king.WIadislaus IV.. by 
crossing his patriotic endeavour 
to found a navy. She frustrated John 
Casimir’s plan of dealing adequately with 
the Cossack peril, thus throwing away her 
last chance of political salvation. And all 
for what Simply for this— that half a 
million county magnates and country 
squires might each, in his own province or 
parish, do precisely what he liked. 
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While the high-born, showy Pole, the 
Slavonic Esau, was thus rejectfng his 
political birthright, the hegemony of the 
Slavonic races, for the pottage of personal 
comfort the Slavonic Jacob, as we may 
call the Russian, stealthily, craftily, pati- 
ently and laboriously, with an unques- 
tioning belief in the divine mission and 
ultimate triumph of orthodoxy, was 
already entering upon the inheritance 
which his more gifted brother on the 
Vistula had contemptuously thrown away. 
As early as 1667 the secular struggle be- 
tween Poland and Muscovy was concluded 
by the Truce” of Andrusovo, a truce 
which proved to be one of the most perma- 
nent peaces of history, for it endured for 
more than a hundred years. Muscovy 
recovered thereby the whole eastern bank 
of the Dnieper, including Kiev, the metro- 
polis of ancient Russia and the source of 
her culture and religion, Chernigov and all 
the land between the Dnieper and the 
affluents of the Don. The thirteen-years 
war, terminated at Andrusovo, was the 
last open contest between the two powers. 
Henceforth, the influence of Russia over 
Poland was to increase steadily 
Growth without any struggle at all, the 
of Rgs»i» # rejiublic being already stricken 
lofioeoce creeping paralysis 

which ultimately left her a prey to her 
neighbours. 

Muscovy had done with Poland as an 
adversary, and had no longer any cause 
to fear her ancient enemy. She was now 
free to devote herself to other and 
important matters upon which depended 
her liistorical continuity and existence, 
such as the subjection of the Cossacks, 
the colonisation and the extension of the 
vast Southern Ukraine, internal reforms 
in Church and State, and the recovery of 

the Baltic seaboard. 

Throughout the reigns of the earlier 
Romanovs the gieat work of reform and 
reconsl.uction went steadily 
often too much taken for granted that 
Peter the Great created modern Russia. 
The foundations of modern Russia vjere 
laid while he was still in his nursery. 
Increased respect abroad was the corol- 
lary of increased efficiency at home. 
The mere fact that Russia, at the end ot 
the seventeenth century, was invited to 
participate in the grand league against 
the Turk was eloquent as to her political 
progress, and although the campaigns of 
Prince Vasily Golitsuin in 1687-8, ended 
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in disaster, yet the v?ry appearance of a 
Russian army at the gates of the Crimea 
was a significant sign that the “ steppe ” 
was no longer a barrier to Russia’s pro- 
gress southwards. The subsequent capture . 
of Azov, in 1696, by the youthful Peter 
marks a still further advance. It was the 
first time that Russia had ventured 
openly to cope with the forces of the 
Ottoman empire. 

It is true that this initial success was dis- 
counted by the subsequent reverse on 
the Pruth in 1711 ; nevertheless, by the end 
of his reign Peter could safely challenge 
the Porte to a third contest, which he well 
knew it would never dare to accept. 
A few years before his death Russia was 
already one of the great powers of Europe, 
equally formidable on the Baltic and the 
Caspian. She had obtained, at last, a 
seaboard, and learnt to know her own 
value. Throughout the reigns of Peter’s 
immediate successors (1725-1762) the 
prestige of Russia steadily increased. 
During this period her foreign policy was 
directed by two statesmen of the first 
rank, both of them Peter’s “ fledglings,” 
Andrei Osterman and Alexis Bestuzhev. 
ElltaUtk Peter’s own daughter, the 
Wi 4 C»tK»riAe f'^P^ess Elizabeth, was also. 
ofRatUk some respects, anevenmore 
u ...• remarkable personage than 
the bnlhantand meretricious Catharine II. 
Anyhow, Elizabeth was a greater statesman 
than Catharine, because she always knew 
her own mind, and never allowed herself 
to be diverted from the main issue. At 
the end of her reign Russia was certainly 
the preponderating state in Europe, ft 
should also not be forgotten that most 
01 Uie great captains and statesmen who 
made the name of Catharine so iUustrious 

of Elizabeth. 

While Russia had thus become a great 
^pire with a dominant voice in the 
European concert, Poland had, politicaUv 

fcSrSff"* the Saxon 
^"6® ^*^** 7 ^ 3 ) there was no govern- 

|t all ^ speak of. The king, who 
mi^ed ui Dresden, rarely visited the 
jangdom. The biennial diet continued 
Its sessions re^arly enough ; but it was 
as regularly ’^exploded” ly thruiL^S 

passed for tWb EcneratioDs THa 
long-sought political utopia of the Polish 
had, in fact, atUst been 
There was no army because he wo^dhSoi 
T M 


pay for it. There was no diplomatic 
service because he did not see the use of 
maintaining so expensive an establish- 
ment. There was no administration of 
justice, because nobody dared to enforce 
the laws against offenders. The castles 
and fortresses were in ruins, the arsenals 
were empty, the frontier was defenceless, 
_ . . because the Grand-Hetmans, 

W *lth**f Captains-General, who were 
PoH.h NoMe. supposed to provide all these 
. things out of the revenues of 
their starosties, set apart for that special 
purpose, simply pocketed the money. 

Poland, in fact, had ceased to be a state, 
and was nothing more than a loose col- 
lection of independent clans. The only 
focuses of whatever social and political 
life had managed to survive were to be 
found in the ^ courts ” of two or three 
hundred magnates scattered all over the 
country. Many of these magnates were 
fabulously wealthy. The estates of the 
Potocki extended over thousands of square 
miles. The Radzivills were equally 
opulent. One member alone of that 
princely house was worth thirty millions 
sterling. It would have been a small 
thing’ to many of these great nobles to 
have contributed towards the national 
defence by training to the use of arms a 
few thousands of the heydukes, cossacks 
and " gentlemen servitors,” who ate 
the bread of idleness in their palaces and 
country rnansions, and never was Poland 
so much in need of a military police as 
during the last days of her existence. 

That period was for Central Europe a 
TCriod of almost incessant warfare. 
PolMd generally lay in the direct path of 
the belligerents; and, despite her anxious 
and constant neutrality, her territories 
were systematically traversed, exploited 
and ravaged as if the republic was a 
no man s land with whicn everybody 
might make free. But what* could lie 
expected from private enterprise when 
Polaad Grand-Hetman Potocki, the 

aTbeUr* responsible for the 

of Wof defence of the country, refused 
fo place a small corps of obser- 
^tion on the SUesian frontier during the 
War “for fear of provoking 
hwtilities. and when even such a friend of 
reform as Wadaw Rzewuski, who resigned 
a high position m order the better to serve 

could flippantiy exdaim : 

The re^bhe died long ago, only it 
has forgotten to tumble down.” ^ 
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Since the days of Sobieski, in fact. 
Poland had become utterly incompetent 
to save herself from destruction. The 
demoralisation of her governing classes 
was incurable, their ignorance of affairs 
and events in\nncible. There was much 
of private virtue and personal excellence 
in the land, but of public spirit or polit- 
ical instinct scarce a trace. 
Poiud at Poles slumbered on with 

the F««t foijed arms in the naive be- 
® "***’* lief that Europe was so vitally 

interested in the maintenance of their 
anarchic independence and their useless 
territorial integrity that they need not 
stir a finger to help themselves. Warsaw 
was the last place in the world where 
the possibility of a partition was even 
imagined. There was now only one way 
of arresting the otherwise inevitable 
catastrophe, and that was for Poland to 
fling herself unreservedly into the arms of 
Russia, because, strange as it may sound, 
Russia was the enemy from whom she 
had least to fear. 

Even now it is by no means so generally 
recognised as it might be that so late as 
1770 the idea of a regular partition of 
Poland formed no part of the political 
calculations of the court of St. Petersburg. 
Count Nikita Panin, the political mentor 
of Catherine II., who controlled the foreign 
policy of Russia during the first sixteen 
years of her reign, had other views for 
Poland. He could not endure the thought 
of destroying the republic because he 
regarded it as an indispensable member of 
his projected “ Northern Accord," which 
was to counterpoise in the north the 
influence of theBourbon-HapsburgLeague. 
In this " accord ” Poland was to take 
the place of Austria, especially in the 
case of Oriental complications. 

Panin conscientiously opposed the first 
partition to the very last. In reply to an 
impatient • reminder from Potsdam, in 
February, 1771. he informed the Prussian 
Ambassador that the empress 
R«s»i» M 50 often and so solemnly 

tk« ProUeior ^^ranteed the territorial in- 
of PoUttd tegrity of the republic that the 
open violation of that principle must pro- 

duceeverywhere the most unpleasant en«t. 

He added that Frederick's suggestion 
that Russia should compensate hei^M 
in Poland for losses sustained elsewhere 
was regarded by the empress as hard 
and offensive." The territory of Russia, 
he said, was already so vast that ne 
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doubted whether any accretion would 
benefit her. This was perfectly crue at 
the time. It was the absolute control 
of an autonomous but submissive Poland 
that Russia originally desiderated. 

None of the contemporaries of the first 
partition seem to have regarded it un- 
favourably either from a political or a 
moral point of view. The general con- 
demnation of it was of a much later date, 
and largely due to Europe's growing dis- 
like of Catharine's policy in general 
and Panin's methods in particular. It 
should be added too that Russia comes 
best out of the miserable business. She 
prevented the partition as long as possible, 
and she won her share of it — which, by 
the Way, consisted entirely of old Russian 
lands — at least by right of conquest, 
whereas Austria and Prussia got their 
portions of the spoil by no right at all. 

Even after the first partition it was 
indisputably Poland’s best policy to go 
hand in hand with Russia. It cannot fairly 
be urged that the diminution of the Polish 
state was in any way injurious to the 
Polish people. Panin's conten- 
Tke Firn the uTcsted provinces 

P.rtiiioB of benefit by the transfer 

PoUb 4 perfectly correct, and it 

should not be overlooked that the new 
constitution, adopted by the diet of 1775. 
which Russia invented to meet the new 
conditions of the republic, was, sentiment 
apart, far superior to anything of the kind 
which the Poles had been able to devise. 

It is also a fact that, materiaUy. 
Poland largely benefited by it. During 
the second Turkish war Poland had 
a unique opportunity of cementing the 
Russian alliance pcrmaneritly, but the 
famous Quadrennial Diet, animated doubt- 
less by the loftiest motives, flung away 
the last chance of an understanding, 
foUowed blindly the treacherous counsels 
of Prussia, and sacrificed Poland to an 
outburst of patriotic sentiment. The 
result we all know ; Poland disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The methods 
of the Russian empress were, after aU, less 
contemptible, less heinous, than those ot 
the Prussian king. Catharine openly took 
the risks of a bandit who attacks an enemy 
against whom he has a personal , 

Frederick William II. came up when the 
fight was over to help to pillage a victim 
whom he had encouraged to fight by 
sweating to defend him. 
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THE FLOURISHING OF BYZANTIUM 

AND DREAMS OF A NEW WORLD-EMPIRE 


\WHEN the sixth century opened, the 
emperor at Byzantium was the 
Illyrian Anastasias. At hisdeath.insiS, the 
captain of the guard was J ustinus, a man of 
peasant birth from Tauresium, near Bederi- 
ana in Dardania — near the modem Uskub 
on the borders of Albania. His great reputa- 
tion among the troops and the clergy im- 
preswd upon the eunuch Amantius, who 
administered the imperial treasury, the 
expediency of proposing him as emperor, in 
spite of his l>eing very illiterate and hardly 
able to read or write. The newly-elected 
emperor, now an old man, had sometime 
re%iously invited his nephew, Flavius 
etrus Sabatius Justinianus to the capital, 
and had given him a brilliant education. 

The latter became the support, the 
counsellor, and the co-regent of his untie. 
Accomplished in every subject which could 
win him the love of the clergy”, and indeed 
of the Pope himself, the enthusiasm 
of the people, and the reverence of the 
senate, he was orthodox, laN-ish in provid- 
ing games for the populace, and courteous 
towards the highest classes, although he 
ventured to marry an ex-ballet dancer. 
A DmcUc Theodora, daughter of a 
Oirl Bccoa«» tw^r-leader. His influence 

traced hack to the 

. . „ 5 * 8 ; from 520 onwards 

he IS actually designated monarch — for ex- 
ample. by Leontius of Byzantium. Vitalian 
his most dangerous rival, had been put out 
01 the way at a banquet on the advice of 
J ustiman. So, too, the completely coherent 
policy in Church and State, which aimed 
at g^riing the West, and therefore had 
concluded peace with Pope Hormisdas 


in 519 and reconfirmed the resolutions of 
Ch^cedon, bears so clearly the stamp of 
Justinian’s individuality that we must 
certainly term it his doing. Again, the 
provisions of a bilingual edict — issued in 
527 by the two emperors, and found in 
1889 on the borders of Pisidia and the 
Cibyratis— which protects the property 

tawror’* churches against those 

L«<kof enemies of all landowmers, the 

C«lurc passing or permanently quar- 

tered troops, show the same zeal 
for order as the “novels ’’which Justinian 
subsequently issued in his capacity of sole 
monarch. Only in less important depart- 
ments, such as in the barbarous tjqies of 
the coinage, which later were retained by 
Justinian himself until 538, is Justin’s 
complete want of culture observable. 

On August ist, 527. Justinian took over 
the sole government of the empire, which 
remained qnder his guidance until Novem- 
Ix**" i-fth, 565, The emperor, whose 
mother tongue was Latin, and whose 
family bore a. Thracian name, Sabatius 
has been claimed as a Slav ; it is said that 
his onginal name was Upravda. which was 
translated into Latin as " Justinian ” ; 
but there is no adequate foundation for 
the legend. We may with much more 
probability recognise in him a Thraco- 
lll>Tian, who. born on the frontiers of the 
decaying Thracian and the expanding 
Illynan nationalities, bears a Thracian 
name and show’s the vigour peculiar to the 
lUv^an, that is, Albanian nationality. 

Gentle and forbearing, but proud of 
these as of other qualities, full of self- 
restraint towards his enemies, simple 
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almost to asceticism in his life, sin^- 
larly conscientious in his work, for which 
he rose in the middle of the night, so that 
he was called the “sleepless monarch,” 
endowed wth the highest sense of his 
imperial dignity, which seemed to give 
him the power of producing legal com- 
mentaries, theological disquisitions, and 
schemes for military operations, a jealous 
j.. despot, often vacillating and 

^ * .‘I* irresolute, but always sup- 

of B zoftiiam activity of hlS 

intellect, Justinian towered 
above all his immediate predecessors by 
his peculiar talents. In the graceful head 
with the small mouth and strong lips, the 
straight nose and the soft expression of the 
eyes, which are represented in the mosaics 
of Sant’ ApoUinare Nuovo and San Vitale 
at Ravenna, we should see a cleric or a 
simple official rather than a great emperor, 
who showed creative genius in the fields 
of jurisprudence and architecture, who 
worked great 
reforms in the 
administrative 
sphere, but also 
in military and 
theological mat- 
ters achieved 
ephemeral suc- 
cesses greatly to 
the detriment of 



Atu>tasius 


Joitiaos I. 


knowledge of Roman law ; if th^ know- 
ledge is strengthened, these peoples are no 
longer any obstacle to the despotism of 
the Roman law. Justinian had the deepest 
regard for this “infallible power ; he 
therefore tried by consolidating it to de- 
stroy Oriental influences for good and all. 

Tribonian, a Pamphylian from a 
remote corner of Asia Minor, was the man 
who helped him in this great task. An 
active thinker, the greatest scholar of his 
time, competent to write on the nature of 
fortune and the duties of sovereignty as 
well as on the harmonious system of the 
universe ; as much in his element when 
president of the various committees for 
recording the law as when treading the 
marble pavements of the emperor's palace 
at Byzantium, complete unscrupulousness 
in pursuing his private aims — these are 
the characteristics of the man who was the 
soul and the most active instrument of 
legislation. The colossal task of collecting 

all imperial ordi- 
nances (constitu- 
tion's) in one 
new single work 
(Codex Justin- 
ianeus) was car- 
ried through, 
thanks to the 
efficiency of the 
imperial chan- 



JaftifiUo I. 


the empire and three of the early byzantine emperors ^ry, in less than 
the armv An*jU*iu» niled la ByzaaUnm at the begtamag of the *i»th centuiy. fourteen montnS. 

1 .vt.,- “"1 on hi» death the oaedueated JojtiaM. TV Antiquated ordl- 

Justinian |>er- elected hi* nephew and iueee»»or,J«»tia 

formed a perina- 

nent service by his settlement of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, completing the work 


ere 

new 


of Constantine. The latter effected the first 
great reconciliation between the old civi- 
lised world and Christianity ; his New 
Rome with all its creations was the fruit 
of that union. But Christianity, so far as 
its governors the priesthood were con- 
cerned, remained obstinately hostile to the 
legal forms and ideas of the ancient state ; 
the legal ideas of the Mosaic code appealed 
to the clergy more nearly than the Roman 
law. and the masses must have shared ihis 
feeling. In this way religion and the 
judicirJ system became antagonistic one 
to the other ; the judge who gives sen- 
tence according to “ pagan ” law becomes 
alien to hU people until he prefers to be 
alien to his law. which nobody values. 
Ignorance asserts its dominion every- 
where. But the legal conceptions of in- 
dividual peoples grow dim before the 
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omitted, whether superseded by 
laws or merely nullified by the practice 
of the courts. Chronological arrange- 
ment within the separate titles facili- 
tated reference. After April i6th, 
legal procedure throughout the empire 
had to conform to the ordinances of this 
collection. With praiseworthy consistency 
special decisions (the guiitq^uaQinta 

stones), by which the old 
CoBdcBaias expounded, were 

the Book! -ypjj Qjj doubtful cases and 
of the Law ^jgpyted points. After these 

most difficult questions, and with 
some useless matters, had been settled. 
Justinian appointed a committee to make 
a collection of the old jurists and a 
book of extracts from them. Tribonian, 
the president of the committee, supplies 
with pride some hardly credible figures, 
which should give us a clear idea of the 
mere physical labour : 2,000 books with 
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3,000,000 lines were compressed into 
50 books with 150,000 lines. Professors 
and practitioners extracted in three large 
divisions the decisions which were before 
them, and in doing so cited the names and 
titles of the works on which they drew. 

Contradictions could not be entirely 
avoided ; professional commentaries were 
to be forbidden, since they encroached on 
the sovereign’s rights. This collection ol 
the Digest, or Pandects, was invested with 
the authority of law on December 30th, 533. 

The next task was to ensure that future 
lawyers should be educated on the lines 
of these new sources of 
jurisprudence ; the insti- 
tutes, which contained 
the principles and essen- 
tial elements of prelimi- 
nary legal study, had to 
be brought into harmony 
with the form which the 
sources of jurisprudence 
now assumed. This was 
accomplished by Thco- 
philus, a teacher of law 
in the school at Constan- 
tinople, and Dorotheus 
from the law school of 
Berytus, of course under 
the supervision of Tribo- 
nian, and with special 
use of the best existing 
text-books, above all to 
the institutes of Gaius. 

Antiquated expressions 
which 'might deter stu- 
dents were expunged so 
that the “new Justin- 
lans,” as the young 
lawyers were now called 
might not be discouraged JI^stinian and his code ‘^uier, aimca m tnesame 
The direction, and the remains 

A lie necessity now pre- fr«»th«r4»te*iitiatwTiUA^ioftb« '*ju»Un- nf A A. 

sented itseU of revising »nddi^sieditma the old family state 

r^^e.A*A A* U here •howQ presenting to Tnbooi&A, bu WCfC destroved Con- 

the Constitutions once rre*t4Mirt*atlotbeU*k. From the Vetieen. cM#vrafmn 

pr; - •’>4— 

legal lore now collected and available, 
must have seemed superfluous or cohtra- 
metory. A second edition, the only one 

extant, was therefore 
Rcvltioki ot th« P^®P^redinconlinuationof 

Digest. Finally, the 

V ,, .**gislative activity of Tus- 

with the con- 

umfl • ** continued 

Novell*.- which^com- 
Posed m Greek or Latin (some bilingually), 



are preserved far more completely than 

the earlier ordinances incorporated in the 

Codex Justinianeus» and are extant in 

private, though not in official, collections. 

The simplification of the professional work 

. . of lawyers, the introduction 

« . . into jurisprudence of Chris- 

- tian principles instead of 

J«r..pr«d«ee ^j^yish- 

ment of complete legal uniformity — with 
which purpose the old law school at Athens 
was closed on account of the attention there 
devoted to Greek law — and special atten- 
tion to the interests of the small citizen, 

were the leading aims of 
J ustinian and his scholars. 
The predominance of the 
rich was broken down by 
the grant of special privi- 
leges to the soldier caste, 
by laws concerning the 
succession to landed pro- 
perty, by giving the wife 
the right to inherit, by 
usury laws (in dealing 
with countrymen only 
four per cent, was al- 
lowed), and by measures 
in favour of debtors 
(thus by the heneficiiim 
imentarii the liability of 
the heir was limited by 
making an inventory to 
the amount of property 
left). At the same time 
the Christian duty of 
protecting the poor was 
emphasised, the relaxa- 
tion of the patria poiestas, 
the legal authority of the 
father, aimed in the same 


Di\nne mercy, was laid down as the 
guiding principle of th^new jurisprudence, 
and thus as much opposition was shown 
to the old Roman law, with its doctrine 
of " reward and compulsion ” as to the 
Mosaic code ; -a phrase employed in another 
connection, which speaks of the “ con- 
temptible and Jewish sort.” is very 
significant of the attitude of the emperor. 

The Nika riots helpied Justinian to 
crush the still existing popular organisa- 
tions, and to establish a perfect absolutism. 
Hitherto the parties of the Hippodrome had 
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been organised as Demes in, civil and 
military division, received some sort of 
popular representation, and took some 
part in the election of the emperor, even 
of Justinian. Precisely as the Hippo- 
drome in its collection of works of art — 
the bronze horses, and Heracles Tribes- 
perus of Lysippus, the ass of Aktion, the 

Wolf and Hyena, Helena, 
Bl.e> »nd Greea. ^ number of Other 

works of art stood there — 
the Emperor become the successor 

of the Roman forum and the Greek Agora, 
so it resounded with echoes of the political 
importance of the forum. Thecivil divisions 
stood under Demarchs, the military under 
Democrats; the Democrat of the Blues was 
the dotnestictts scholarum. the Democrat 
of the Greens domesticus excubilorum. 

This military organisation rendered it 
fXissible to employ the Demes occasion- 
ally to defend the walls. The rule of 
whichever was temporarily the stronger 
party — under Justinian that of the Blues 
— produced an intolerable state of affairs. 
The impartiality of Justinian, who pun- 
ished alike misdemeanants of either colour, 
led, in 532, to the union of the two parties 
(their cry " Nika ’’—victory), to the 
burning and destruction of the imperial 
palace, of the library of Zeuxippus and 
the church of St. Sophia. On the following 
days renewed fires reduced many buildings 
to ashes and street-fighting raged every- 
where. Hipatius, nephew of the emperor 
Anastasius, was proclaimed rival emperor, 
and only the firmness of Theodora pre- 
vented Justinian from taking to flight. 
Negotiations with the Blues and the 
massacre of the Greens by Bclisarius in 
the circus, where from thirty thousand to 
fifty thousand victims are said to have 
fallen, ended this last struggle of Byzan- 
tine national freedom. 

Justinian had magnificent schemes ol 
foreign policy. He frankly declared at a 
later time (in his " Novels ) that he 

cheriShed confident hoi>« ot 
winning by the grace of God 
DrefttBi of ft sovereignty over those 

World-Empire territories which the ancient 

Romans had oncesubdued as far as the boun- 
daries of l>oth oceans, but had V/ 

lost through their carelessness. Huderic, 
king of the Vandal state in Africa, had sub- 
mitted to the influence of Byzantiurn. had 
coined money with the head of ^ 

but had been deposed on May 19th. 539- 
jn account of his unwarlike nature and his 
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Byzantine sympathies. The repeated in- 
tervention of Justinian on behalf of HU- 
deric was rudely rejected by the newly- 
elected Gelimer ; nevertheless, in view of 
the Persian War, and the want of a naval 
force and adequate supplies, a punitive 
expedition seemed impossible. But hatred 
of Arianism finally forced on the war. 
Belisarius was given the command of the 
fleet, which set sail at the end of June, 533. 
Although the voyage was necessarily pro- 
longed, and laborious efforts were required 
to prevent the dispersion of the vessels, 
Belisarius entered Carthage on September 
15th. By the middle of December, 533, 
the entire Vandal power was overthrown. 
At the end of March or beginning of April, 
Gelimer, the last Vandal king, surrendered. 

The reintroduction of the Roman fiscal 
system and the stern suppression of 
Arianism made the Byzantine rule irksome; 
but it was consolidated by the timely 
repulse of the Mauri, or Berbers, and by 
the prosperity of Carthage, which now, 
with its palaces, churches, and baths of 
Theodora, became one of the most splendid 
cities of the empire. Byzantium now pos- 
sessed a Latin province, for 
Lftiift iHII Latin had remained the diplo- 
the OfTiciftl jnatic language, and the official 
Lftscafti* language for petitions to the 
Romans, even among the Vandas. The 
province comprised Tripolitana, Byzacena, 
pro-consular Africa (Zeugitana), Numidia, 
Mauretania Sitifensis ; while m Western 
Africa only a few places, such as Casarea 
(Cherchel) and the impregnable Septem. 
were Byzantine. Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the Balearic Islands were annexed. The 
result of the conquest was. however, not 
so lamentable as Procopius represents 
when he depicts in 

depopulation, impoverishment, and nus- 
goS^mment of Africa. The administra- 
tion of Africa became important m deter- 
mining the primitive form of the Bywn- 
tine military province, since it showed 
the necessity of a union between the cml 
and miUtary authorities, wdiich had bwn 
separated since the time of Constantine the 
Great. One hundred and fifty towns ro^ 
from their condition of desolation and ruim 
Justinian had become in A^ric® tne 
Avenger of the Church and the Liberator 
of the nations.” and h'S general Bch^nus 
the “ gloiy of the Romans, as he is styled 
on the commemorative coins, ^i^ 

play in his triumphal procession the ^osUy 
vJes and robes, the gorgeous chariots, and 
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the gc'-den ornaments which had found 
their way into the Vandal treasury from 
successful raids. Mosaics on the walls of 
the imperial palace glorihed the conquest 
of Africa. 

The conquest and annihilation of the 
East Gothic empire in Italy occupied 
fully eigliteen years (536-554). Here 
two religious motives co-operated, at 
least at the outset of the struggle. The 
year 554 saw finally an expansion of 
East Roman power over the Spanish 
peninsula, where a small province was 


panic into Byzantium in 558 ; his tents 
were pitched at Melanthias, or Buyuk 
Chekmadje, eighteen miles from Byzan- 
tium. The treasures from the churches in 
the neighbourhood had already been put 

Beliiftrins places of safety, and mar 

filled the trembling spectators 

Vieioriotit walls. But Belisarius 

was victorious, and the defeated 
Koturgurs were attacked on their retreat 
by their hostile brethren the Urtigurs. 
The fortresses which had been planted 
over the \ride Byzantine dominions 



^ OF the great BYZANTINE FORTRESSES 


formed, with Cordova as the capital. On 

wars (531-532. 
brought little glory or success ; 
^fiist endeJ with a treaty, which im- 
posed anm^ payments on Byzantium. 

second treaty, of 562, 
Tar«uca Contained the same condition, 
rendered less bitter by the 
tium Laristan to Byzan- 

Za^^an the walls of Anastasius. 

a Koturgurs— 

the “ between 

*ne Don and the Dnieper— struck 


proved unpractical; they required too 
many garrisons, instead of diminish- 
ing the necessity for troops. To 
commerce Justinian gave his fullest 
attention. The wars with Persia were 
_ * A a A some extent commercial 

ousting Persia 
from the silk trade. Trading interests and 
reUmous motives led to an alliance with 
the Goths of the Crimea. The alliance with 
the Axumiles must be criticised from this 
point of view. A treaty had been made 
with the emperor Justin which in 525 
induced Elesbaas, or Caleb, of Axum to 
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make a campaign against the Jewish king 
of the Himyares. The immediate cause 
of the renewal of relations l>etween 
Byzantium and Axum was that the reign- 
ing king of Axum had vowed t< l)ecome 
a Christian il he contiuerecl the } imyarcs, 
and that after his victory lie applied to 

Justinian lor a bishop. Fin- 
JaiiiBikB j^jjy introduction of silk- 

worm breeding from Serinda, 

With Roae probably to be identified as 
Khotan, gave a great stimulus to the 
Byzantine silk industry. After that time 
silk-making, which, to the great detriment 
of the Syrian factories, was treated as a 
monopoly, turned to good account the 
traditional methods of Persia and China. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian 
was influenced by his 
ambitions and also by 
his great theological 
talents, which actually 
created new dogmas. 

He wished to gain tlie 
West, and therefore 
put himself on good 
terms with Rome, a 
policy which incensed 
S>Tia and Egypt. These 
conciliatory efforts of 
the emperor drove the 
Monophysites to leave 
the Church ; and schism 
was further provoked 
by the theological lean- 
ings of Justinian, who 
wished himself to de- 



wished himself to de- mosaic portrait of justinian prevented reactionary 
cide questions in the a rcpr,>d»cti«a «□ . legislation. The political 

Church, although at ii trom thu cootemporyr portrait ot Constitution of Roman 

that particular time ^^as extended 

and imiirovc^l until it embraced all 


we have seen, the interference ofc^Rome 
had prevented any abandonment of the 
resolutions of Chalcedon, and violent 
measurt*s taken against the Monophysites 
in Alexandria could not be counter- 
balanced by the most subtly devised 
diplomatic revival of the old HtHolikou, 
or Confession of Faitli. This was Justi- 
nian’s most serious mistake. Provinces 
which were, both in politics and in culture, 
the most important supports of Byzan- 
tium, were compelled to leave the Church ; 
and the overtures which he made to them, 
though sufficient to incense the West, 
were insufficient to appease their dis- 
satisfaction. 

The military energy of Justinian 
attained no definite results, and the 

frittering away of his 
forces in ambitious 
efforts entailed heavy 
loss. But the import- 
ance of Justinian’s reign 
lies in other fields. The 
true function of the 
Byzantine empire, as 
the focus of western 
and eastern intellectuM 
powers, was largely his 
creation. The art of 
Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt blended on 
Byzantine soil into one 
uniform whole. West- 
ern law, reconciled with 
Christianity, spread 
over the world and 


her struggle to win p— - 

independence was finding loud expres- 
sion. Facundus, bishop of Hemiane 

preached vehemently: i® 

remain within the assigned limits , to 
transgress them may rum many and 
will help none.” A clear contrast was 
made between reigning emperor 

and his predecessor, Marcianus . Never 
has the pious and good t'mperor be- 

lieved that he, a layman. 
impunitv.that on which the M?; 
have decided in matters of faith, 
measures and ^orce were alike unable to 
restore ecclesiastical unity. The clever 
and marvellously 

Theodora recognised niore ‘■•ear'y than 
Justinian himself that the roots of I ^an 
iinc strength lay m the East; but. as 
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Xr;; if hu^an activity. The splendour 
of an Oriental court shed its •’nllianc^ 
over the throne. The theological dispute 

of the world, in C /"rXec 

of liberty of thought had taken refug . 

were decided by tlic secular sovereign 
"^r^^ himsc-lf ; but here he enepu- 

raged the separation of >' esi 
tht Fif.i Power £ast. With Justinian, 

ia Ike World Byzantium attains her posi- 
tion as the hom'e of old traditions and 
the foremost civilised power, a position 

she maintained f^or 

Procopius of CdCsarea (40 D 3 . 

only invaluable as the J/'^tor.an oMhe 

Justinian age, but m his 'j~jrablc 
irreconcilable elements is an admirab 
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illustration of Byzantine degeneracy. A 
native of Greek Syria, he showed a 
thorough receptivity of Greek culture, 
betrajnng only in his language that he had 

been educated on the out- 
The Gr€fct skirts of the Hellenic world. 

Author of ^ sceptic towards Christi- 

Justioion » T.me artifi- 

cially archaic superstition, cherishing the 
ideas of Herodotus about dreams and por- 
tents. He was impressed with the grandeur 
t>f the Roman world and the necessity of 
.-uling it bylaw; he wished to keep up the 
old ordinances and to place more power m 
the hands of the upper classes. 

Therefore he.incontrast with the Roman, 
Anastasius, hated the barbarian on the 
throne. Justinian, who ruled according to 
nis own caprice, sul>verted old ordinances, 
and iivhis legislation gave preference to the 
tower strata of the population. Classical 
antiquity lived anew in . 
the vigorous Syrian author. 

He far excelled his ancient 
models both in the variety 
of the sources which he 
used and in his ethno- 
graphical studies, which 
haa become indispensable 
for the mixed population 
of Byzantium. His " His- 
tory of the Wars” is based ' 

on extensive inquiries and 
the personal experience 
which he had acquired 
as private secretary and 
assessor of Belisarius. His 
Secret History,” com- 
posed in 550. agrees mainly 

with the ” History of the 
Wars.” although he relates 

in it everything wliich his 

hatred of Justinian and 
Theodora suggests, and all 
tliat the vulgar gossip of 
tiie court offers him, on 
the model of Suetonius. 

He disclosed no new facts, 
hut insinuated everywhere 
the meanest motives. Tfie 
treatise on the buildings of 
J ustinian, written certainly 
bv order of the emperor m 
5fK>, contains such highly 
coloured praise of J us- 
tinian that wc may fairly 
suspect the author of an 
ironical intention. The 


satisfaction, brought him the pj-efectiue 
of Constantinople. 

Menander, who was intended to study 
jurisprudence, had begun at an early 
age to lead a desultory existence^ and to 
devote his attention to the disputes of the 
factions in the theatre and the dances of 
the pantomimes, such as he describes in 
his splendid preface. It was only on the 
accession of the emperor Mauricius, the 
guardian of his people and the muses, 
that Menander began to realise hfi own 
powers and to write his history, treating the 

period 558-582 ; he conveys 
a important information, es- 
L-Icrary pecially about the embassies 

Power. Aw.kea z^marchus to the Turks. 
Nevertheless, he did not think he coidd 
afford to challenge comparison with the 
brilliance of Procopius. His descnptions 
are plain and unadorned but excellent : as, 


KQtde, but the yoolh wMWiea OT 

,Tm toU deed, cirried bU bodr/o' “ 


,* e 
the 


This. oCeoof»« 


ronical intention. The 

,Ook. which caused great H ,be let eo^err .tory . Wt lh.t BelUenu. 
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RUINS OF THE TRADITIONAL PALACE OF BELISARIUS, THE GREAT BYZANTINE WARRIOR 
A piJaee Coii«UAt>a« the Greet, ia CeDtUotisople, repoted efterwerdt to h«»e been the residence of Belisertus. 


for instance, of the three tents in which 
Zemarchus dined on three successive days : 
the walls hung with bright silken tapestry, 
holy reliw in various forms, golden vessels, 
the Turkish ruler on a golden couch sup- 
ported bv four gilded peacocks, silver 
figures of animals on his chariot, in no 
respect^ inferior to the Byzantine. Me- 
nander's special merits lie in his love for 
painting miniatures and his compre- 
hension of great events. 

The poet Agathias of i^lis felt himself 
to be, in his historical works (552-558), 
the successor of Procopius as an artistic 
exponent of current history and the 
ancient historical style. Quite different 
position of John Malalas, who 
addressed the ma^ of the people in his 
Lmiversal Chronicle,” reaching to 565, 
perhaps to 574, and produced the greatest 
effect, by a popular work of the fust rank 

LiUralvre ^ ® homely Greek 

dialect. Not merely his Syrian 
ByiMiiaa countrymen but also the Greek 
historians, and even Sla\*s and 
Georgians, made use of this invaluable 
monument of Byzantine popular wit. 

It is important, not merely from the 
OTtl^ stMdpoint, to indicate these sources 
lor the history of Justinian’s age ; they 
give us a full picture of the intellec- 


tual movement of the time, in which the 
higher intellectual classes still appear 
as patrons and guardians of all classical 
treasures, but in which also the 
masses, in the modern sense, with frrth 
life pulsing through their veins, struggle 

Tk« Fir»t culture, and 

Creek on Create their own homely picture 

tbe Throne ^ ^ccck lan- 

guage which had assimilated 
I^tm and Oriental elements. Thus the 
"motionless” Byzantine life must be 
relegated henceforth to the sphere of his- 
torical fable no less than the " unchanging ” 
character of Egvpt and China. 

Neither the nephew of Justinian, Jus- 
tinus II. (5()5-578), whom th'e senators 
proclaimed as his successor, nor Tiberius 
(578*582), the captain of the palace guard, 
who, at the recommendation of the 
empress Sophia, was raised to be co-regent 
in the lifetime of Justin, could continue 
on an equal scale Justinian’s dream of 
empire. Tibcnus was the first genuine 
Gr«k to mount the Byzantine throne 
which, since the overthrow of dynastic 
hereditary succession— leaving out of 
consideration the Isaurian Zeno I —had 
been occi^ied by Romanised barbarians 
of the Balkan peninsula. This is a 
significant event ; it iUustrates the 
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Rowing importance within the empire oi 
the Greek nationality. This nationalist 
tnovemeflt is traditionally connected with 
the emphasis laid by Mauricius on the 
use of Greek as the political language. 

Justin, it is true, refused to pay tribute 
to the Avars, a people who, after entering 
Upper Hungary through Galicia, had occu- 
pied in lazygia, between the 
By»n(iua > Danube, the 

«**’*.“ I . homesoftheGepidae, inPan- 
ProTiBce* Loit J^onia thoseof the Lombards, 

and who exercised a suzerainty over 
Bohemia, Mora\ia, Galicia, and later 
over Moldavia and Wallachia. But after 
the loss of Sirmium in 581 the northern 
districts were lost for Byzantium. The 
Lombards, in a rapid victorious progress, 
conquered in Italy during the year 568 
Forum Julii, Vicenza, Verona, and all 
Venetia with the exception of the coast. 
The next years saw piece after piece 
of the Byzantine dominion in Italy 
crumble away ; in 5^9- Liguria and Milan 
(without the coast and Ticinum) and 
Cisalpine Gaul ; in 570*572. Toscana. 
Spoletum, Beneventum, Ticinum, and 
the future capital Pavia ; in 579. Classis. 
These Lombards, behaving othenvise than 
the east Goths, broke with the old tra- 
ditions of the empire ; they did not 
recognise the Byzantine suzerainty, and 
founded an entirely Germanic state on 
Roman soil, so that in these years the 
West Roman empire was more completely 
destroyed than in the traditional year 
476. On the scene of war in Persia alone 
did the year 581. so disastrous for By- 
zantine power in Europe, bring a victory 
to Constantine, the defeat of the Persians 
under Khosru at Tela d’ Manzalat. 

In the first half of the sixth ceritury a 
new and powerful empire had been formed 
in the East, with which Byzantium was 
bound to cultivate good relations— the 
empire of the Turks. The name of the 
Turks first occurs in an inscription of 732 

A.D. This inscription was set 
y j jjy j Chinese emperor in 
Rel»tioM Wi»l» honour of a Turkish prince; 
Ibc Tork* outlying fragments of the 

Turkish race, as early as the {o^^h cen- 
tury B.C., at the time of Alexanders 
Scythian campaign can be traced on the 

Jaxartes, where the brother of King 
Karthasis simply bears the Turkish de 
signation kardashi (his brother) ; m fact, 
the main body of the Turks was known to 
the Greeks of the seventh century B.c. by 
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caravan intelligence, as the r^ert of 
Aristeas of Proconnesus shows. The 
branch of the Turks which then became 
powerful was connected with the Hiung 
nu ; its home in the sixth century A.D. 
was the east coast of the Chinese province 
Kansu, near the southern Golden Moun- 
tains. The embassy of a Turkish vassal, 
Maniak, came to Byzantium ; in 568 
and 576 Greek envoys stayed at the court 
of the chief of the northern Turks, Dizabul 
(or Silzibul ; Chinese, Ti teu pu li), at the 
foot of the northern Golden Mountains 
(the Altai), and concluded a treaty with 
them. Menander furnishes a detailed 
account of these embassies and of the 
ensuing treaties, which gave the Byzantine 
empire a good base in Central Asia. 

Mauricius (582-602), • the victorious 
general of the Persian War, became also 
the successor of Tiberius. He was of 
Gr*co-Capp docian birth, nominally of an 
old Roman stock. A second Pereian war 
brought many successes in the field, but 
disappointing terms of peace, in 59J- 
Mauricius, who himself had risen to the 
throne by a military career, must have 
seen the difficulties which beset 
the Byzantine provinces of Italy 
and Africa through the separa- 
tion of the military and the civil 
powers. Thus the military governors of 
these two provinces were granted the new 
and magnificent title of exarch, coupled 
with extraordinary powers. The creation 
of exarchs was the starting point for the 
further organisation of the military pro- 

vinces. , , . 

Mauricius. on the other hand, was not 
in a position to protect the northern 
frontier of the Balkan peninsula, which 
Avars and Slavs continually inundated. 
Not only did the North become completely 
Slavonic, but invading Slavonic hqrd« 
settled even in Greece, where a consider- 
able intermixture of races can ^ Proved. 
The Slavs were undoubtedly the 
power in Greece during the years 58^05- 
Hellenism was stiU more driven into the 
background in consequence of the pla^e 
of 746-747 : as the emperor Constantmus 
VII. Porphyrogennetus says. in 
whole country ^(Hellas)' became Slavonic 

^"■The^apabilities of the Slavs had been 
already recognised by Justinian m ha 
militarV appointments. Dobrogost 
^’555^1 tL head of the Pontic fleet ;.n 
575 Onogost became a patrician. Pnscus, 
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ihe conrueror of the Slavs, who defeated 
the general Radgost and took captive 
J^ng Muzok in 593, availed himself of the 
Slav Tatimir in disposing of the prisoners. 
A Slav, Nicetas (766-780), mounted the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople ; 
descent from a distinguished Slavonic 
family in the Peloponnese is ascribed to 
the father-in-law of Christopher, son of the 
emperor Romanus I. Lacapenus ; but the 
Slivonic descent of tbe Armenian emperor 
B isilius, asserted by the Arab Hansa, is 
obviously as untrustworthy as the fable of 
the " Slav ”J ustinian related by Theophilus. 

We must see in these expeditions of the 
Avars and Slavs a true national migration 
Avhich dows and ebbs. Capable generals, 
lire Priscus, inflicted heavy reverses on 
both nations ; but on one occasion only 
the outbreak of pestilence in the Avar 
camp saved Constantinople, and the de- 
mands made on the army increased enor- 
mously. It mutinied and raised to the 
throne the centurion Phocas (602-610) 
who put Mauritius and his five sons to 
death. But this arrogance of the army led 
to popular risings, especiaUy in the native 

emperor, Ana- 
A|« E&Jt Cihcia. then in Pal- 

lA Uurd«ri Syna, Egypt, and above 

Tu T> • ^ ^®ng the monophysites. 
The Persians attempted to avenge Mauri- 
cius, and a peace with the Avars had to be 
conchided at any price. But the Byzantine 
standard of eovemment had long been too 
uigh to tolerate permanently on the 
impenal throne an incapable officer of 
low rank who dealt with insurrections in 
tbe m^l meredess fashion. Priscus. the 

ST" v’ wth the exarch 

Herachus of Africa, and the latter became 

Justinian had 
ended m murders; the dissoluUon of 

ioUowed 

not the sword rescued it 
The attacks of the Persiaiis on the 

at the time of the 
emptgjr Herachus (610-641) tore from 

By^tm« not merely Syria and 

important 

it 

»%-»ersoW: 

Roman provmces reverted to them, ^d 


on September 14, 629, the festival of the 
Elevation of the Cross was celebrated at 
Jerusalem by emperor and people with 
great solemnity. The conflict raging irl the 
East made it impossible to retain the 
Spanish possessions or the territories lying 
to the north of the Balkans, but the 
capital itself, in 626, proved the bulwark 
P«f»ifc empire against Avars 

ftbd ike Slavs, and the wise policy 

Cnieedet Herachus raised a dan- 
gerous foe against them in 
the shape of the Bulgarians. It was 
shown, however, that the Persian 
danger had become formidable for the 
reason that isolated sections of the em- 
pire, through their ecclesiastical separatism 
and the formal institution of a Coptic 
and Syrian national Church, no longer 
remained loyal to Byzantium, and saw 
welcome allies in the Persians, while in 
Egypt the orthodox were contemptuously 
sWled the ” royalists.” The formula of 
the One Will, or Monothelctism — “ the 
God-Man consisting of two natures has 
achieved all things by one god-like 
operation '’—more closely resemWed the 
doctrine of the One Nature of the 
monophysites : consequently a reconcilia- 
tion ^ effected through the diplomacy 
of the king, which extended even to 
the Armenians. 

The condemnation of this doctrine by 
^phronius, the patriarch of Jei isalem 
shaUered the concord, which was 
hardly yet established, as violen ly as 
the entirely inappropriate attempt at 
reconciliation made by the emperor in 

‘ Syrians, in 635 

and 636, and the Egyptians, in 641-643, fell 

a^prey to the invading Arabs as rZpidly 
ai the Roman citizens in the West yielded 

jnvaders. although in 
Egypt (he treachery of the governor 
contributed mainly to the surrender of the 
^ntpr Economic reasons may have co- 
operated, since (he political and social 
• ReiUlo«t structure of the Arabic em- 
Co&f«»ioa gave great power to 

Coafovaded Conquerors. Constans 

(^r^), whose ' 

to the transformation of the emoire^^n 
provinces, which had^^S^d? 
been msUtuted under Heraclius. Gi^t 
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importance attached to the military 
governors in Africa and Italy, and the 
critical times had compelled Heraclius 
to form the capital and the adjoining 
provinces into a military district ; the 
Thracian province had to carry on the 
war against the Bulgarians, the Anatolian 
and Armenian the war with the Arabs. 

and the fleet was soon divided 
Slate aad commands— on the 

Tbeolosieal coast of Asia Minor, 

Qoarrelt twelve islands. The 

regency during the minority of Cbnstans 
attempted to end the theological contro- 
versy by the Edict of the Typos in 
according to which the subjects of the 
empire “no longer are permitted to dis- 
pute and quarrel anywhere over one Will 
and one Operation, or over two Operations 
and two WUIs.” When Pope Mattin 1 . 
condemned this edict in 649 at the Laterari 
Council, and Maximus, formerly imperial 
private secretary, stirred up Roman Africa 
against Casaro-papism. the emperor ban- 
ished the pope to the Crimea, and ordered 
Maximus to be brought to trial. It 
then that tHe bronze statues of the 
Pantheon were carried off from Rome by 
Constans. The island of Sicily, which 
was strongly Graciscd by immigration, 
was intended to become the base for the 
recovery of Africa from the Arabs, who 
had taken it in 647. But an expedition 
from Syracuse, the capital, succeeded only 

in capturing Carthage. 

Under Constantine IV. Pogonatus (668- 
684). son of Constans. Constantinople 
had to defend itself against the Arabs 
(April-September, 673).^ which it did 
successfuUy. owing mainly to the Greek 
fire of the Syrian Callinicus ; and T^ 
salonica was attacked by the Slavs (675) 
and Avars (677). The greatest danger to 
the empire seemed, however, to be the 
Bulgarian kingdom under Ispench, m 
which the Turkish conquerors ^adu^ly 
adopted the language of the subjugated 
Slavs. In view of all these 
FatiU Effort ^jangers, the ecclesiastical con- 
loRegoia nectmn with Rome, which was 

NortK Afriea ^fleeted in 68o-68r by the 
sixth oecumenical council in Constanti- 
nSle, was intended at least to secure moral 

"?rhad/irl“™e,"o„cluled aVaty 


political, military, and economic ^nistakes 
led to the mutiny of one of the generals, 
Leontius (695^6^), by which the sove- 
reignty of the army was once for all 
established. 

Under the two generals now elevated 
to the purple, Leontius and 

Tiberius III. (698-705), Africa and Cilicia 
were lost. Justinian, who had taken 
refuge with Isperich’s succe^r, Tervel, 
was brought back by a Bulgarian-Slavonic 
army ; he wreaked vengeance with an 
insane fury on his enemies. He fought 
without success against Bulgarians, Arabs, 
and the revolted town of Kherson. The 
Armenian Philippicus (711-713).. who was 
raised to the throne as a rival, anrt 
Theodosius II. (715-717). successor ol ^ 
the able Anastasius II. ( 7 * 3 - 715 ). proved 
themselves equally incapable. 

The voice of literature was dumb m 
that rough age. It produced strong 
natures, and a pious superstition led 
them to battle. Andrew the Ap^tle 
comes to the help of the citizens of Patras, 
borne on his galloping war-horse, 
drives the Slavs to flight. St. Demetrius 
of Thessalonica is the god of the city, who 
imitates Christ in every detail. He 
changes the purpose of God 
Art tQ deliver over the town to the 

Liuratur« opponents; he is the guardian 
SUmberiaf city, the “prescient 

grace”; indeed, he aspired to be^the 
Third Person with Chnst and the Holy 

° The miracles of St. . Demetrius 
a valuable source of information for 
this age. when the Slavs .na.vjgated the 
Greek^waters in their pnmitive ^ats. 
interrupted trade and communications, 
and. accompanied by their .wives ^d 

children, inundated and 

Dardania, Mysia. Thracia. Ach^a, an 

the suburbs of Constantinople itself. The 

country population streams into f he /owns 
Tmi^raU^ to lonely «pes and foun^ 

isolated settlements. Creeks and Sla 

grow into a mixed race, which fi ls the 

old pagan traditions crop «P 
fare • science and art are almost entirely 
sn?nt ta the regions of Europe and of 
Asia Minor. 
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CIVILISATION OF THE EARLY 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

THE LINK BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST 

(CONSTANTINOPLE, Byzantium, or 
^ New Rome, was, like Old Rome, 
divided into fourteen districts ; even the 
seven hills could, to the satisfaction of 
some Byzantine students of history, be . 
rediscovered, if required, by the exercise of 
some imagination, within the limits of 
ConstantinO])le itself. The old patrician 
families, who had lived on the Bosphorxis 
since the days of Constantine, might, as 


regards the games in the circus, which 
were accuratdy copied, cherish the belief 
that no alterations had been made in 
the customs of Old Rome. The military 
system, the strength and pride of the 
Romans at a time when the army no longer 
consisted of Italians, or even the subjects 
of the empire, still remained Roman at 
Byzantium. The only difference was that 
in the seventh century the word of com- 
mand became Greek ; and in this connec- 

” Hellenic •• 
^ employed, 

U ByiMiiwm degenerated into the 

meaning of “ pagan." The 
old traditions of the Roman senate, extolled 
more than five hundred years before by 
eloquent Hellenic lips as an assembly of 
ki^, were cherished in the New Rome. 

The £ast Roman senate preserved a 
scanty reninant of the sovereign power, 
since it claimed the formal right of ratify- 
ing ^cw emperor. The political ideal of 
the BVz^tine Empire, was Roman, only 
diluted into an abstraction by a tinge 
of cosmopolitanism. Huns. Armenians. 
Kha^ Bul^ans, and Persians were 
employed in the army. The employment 
of such mercenanes, and constant later 
mtCTMuise with tht governments of Arabia 

Bpantme Empire, m intellectual and 
ethi^ resets, the stamp of an Oriental 
V •jereJy wL the im,Si^ 
«‘«'»ived as a mystery ^ich 
might come into publicity only on extra- 


ordinary occasions-amid the most splendid 
and most ridiculous pomp ; even the 
western feeling of personal dignity slowly 
died away, and occasional corpioral punish- 
ment was quite consistent ' with the 
exalted position of the Byzantine nobles. 
„ . , The stiffness and pedantry of 
,*1‘V , the state based on class and 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ ' caste, in the form which Diocle- 

tian had given it, had precluded 
any new stimulus from I'Clow. The upper 
classes would have remained in the ruts 
worn deep by the lapse of centuries, devoid 
of every powerful incentive, had not reli- 
gious disputes^ffered opportunities for the 
assertion of personal opinion, while the 
intrusion of Oriental influences, the revival 
of Oriental ideas on art and law, caused 
an agitation like bubbling springs in 
standing pools. 

Not merely did the Asiatic governors 
possess a higher rank than the European ; 
even Orientals, especially Armenians, 
acquired an ever increasing importance at 
court and in the army. Among the 
leaders of the latter, Manuel (under the 
emperors Theophilus and Michael III.) and 
John Kurkuas (940-942, commander-in- 
chief against the Arabs, " the second 
Trajan ”) arc especially famous. Even 
the }icarl diadem of the East Roman 
emperors repeatedly adorned the b^o^vs 
of Armenians, and once fell to an 
Ara^ Nicephorus I. A grand-daughter 
of Romanus I. married in 927 the 
Peter of Bulgaria. The Ducas family 
Oricatait Comneni prided them- 

I.er«a,e their relationship to 

ia Power ^sar Samuel of West Bui- 
. . _. ga,na, an Oriental in spite of 
^ European home. In the veins of the 
Emp^ Irene, after 732 wife of Constan- 
tine V., there flowed Finnish blood • she 

of the Khazars. The khan of the Bul- 
ganans was made under Justinian II. 
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a patrician of the empire, as was a 
Persian of the royal house of the Sassanids. 
The Byzantine general, with whose battles 
the shores of the Black Sea- echoed, and 
whose glory an tpic of the tenth century 
rapturously extols, Basilius Digenis 
Acritus, was son of the Arabian Emir Ali of 
Edessa by a Greek wife. The family of 
- ^ , the Arabian Emir Anemas 

• Crete was in the service of 

*“ 1 * JohnTzimisces, while George 

OfjQStlblAbli, . 

Maniaces, who reconquered 
Sicily in 1038, bears a Turkish name. 
In order to obtain an idea of the strange 
mixture of Oriental and Western life, let 
us consider the appearance which Con- 
stantinople itself would present to a 
stranger in the time of the Emperor 
Justinian. 

As we skim over the glittering water of 
the Bosphorus in a Byzantine dromond, 
we see, rising above the gentle slope of the 
Nicomedean hills, the snowy peaks of 
the Bithynian Olympus, a fitting symbol 
of Asia. But on our left hand the mighty 
capital with its palaces and domes enchains 
the eye. From behind tlte strong ram- 
parts which guard the scores, between 
the long stretch of the hippodrome and 
the various blocks of the palace, the 
Church of Holy Wisdom, “St. Sophia,” 
towers up, its metal-covered cupolas glit- 
tering like gold in the sunlight. In the 
gulf of the Golden Horn our boat threads 
its course through hundreds of dromonds 
and smaller vessels ; when safely landed, 
we must force our way through the motley 
crowd, and reach the church of St. Sophia 
through a seething mass of loose-trousered 
turbaned Bulgarians, yellow and grim- 
faced Huns, and Persians with tall sheep- 
skin caps. Forty windows pour floods of 
light on the interior. of the church; the 
sunbeams irradiate columns gorgeous with 
jasper, porphyry, alabaster, and marble ; 
they play over surfaces inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl : they are reflected from the 

rich golden brilliance of the 
A GrAphie mosaics in a thousand 

PlelAre of I.OOO ^^^hes. The 

YeArt Ago want of rep>ose in the 

ornamentation, the deficiency of plastic 
feeling, and the prominence which is con- 
sequently given to coloured surfaces are 
emphatically Oriental ; not less so are the 
capitals of the pillars, stone cubes overlaid 
with ornament, in which we must see a 
reversion to the traditions of Syro- 
Phcenician art, and the pattern of the 
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mosaics, where the after-effect cf a style 
originally Chinese, and later Pers'o-Syrian, 
is seen in the network of lozenges. 

A walk round Constantinople confirms 
this impression. By the side of the golden 
throne of Theodosius huge Egyptian 
pylons tower up ; we pass by immense 
water-tanks constructed in the Syrian 
fashion, and glance at the columned 
cisterns, which are of Egyptian origin. 
If we enter the house of a noble we find 
the floor, according to the immemorial 
tradition of the East, paved with glazed 
tiles ; the furniture covered, so far as 
possible, w’ith heavy gold-leaf—^ rcNnval 
of Assyrian fashions, which through By- 
zantine influence reached even the court 
of Charles the Great (Charlemagne). 
We notice on the silk tapestries and 
carpets strange designs of animals, whose 
childishly fantastic shapes might be found 
in the Farthest East. 

The products of the goldsmith's 
craft, pierced and filled with transparent 
enamel, point also to Oriental tradi- 
tions, no less than the extravagant 
splendour of the nobles and their wives 
who inhabit these rooms. Gold, precious 
_ . . . stones, • or transparent 

Jr* AAcieAt enamel, glitter on the long 
1 tunics of the men, on 

CoA.tAAt.Aopl. . ornamented 

chlamydes and even on their shoes, while 
their swords are damascened in the primi- 
tive Assyrian fashion. The ample robes of 
the women are thickly covered wth em- 
broidery; broad sashes encircle their waists, 
while narrow embroidered capes hang down 
from their shoulders. Those fashions recur 
at the court of the later Carlovingians, who 
are shown to be Germans only by the 
fashion in which they dress their hair. 

Th? immense imperial palace is a city in 
itself, a city of marvels. The inhabitants 
of the rustic West who visited theCajsars 
of the East were amazed, as if thcjables 
of the East had come to life. The golden 
spear-heads of the bodyguard carry us 
back in thought to the old Persian court, 
the splendid colours of their robes are 
borrowed from the East. A mj'sterious 
movement announces some great event , 
the clang of the golden bell and the deep- 
toned chant of the priests herald the entry 
of the Basileus. I f an envoy were adrnitted 
to an audience in the imperial hal , his 
eye would be caught by another relic ot 
the Persian court, the golden plane-tre«, 
which rose high into the air behind the 
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throne ; artifici.O birds fluttered and 
chirruped, golden lions roared round the 
throne ; in the midst of all that bewilder- 
ing splendour sits immovable a figure, 
silmost lost in costly robes, studded with 
gold and jewels, more a picture, a prin- 
ciple, or an abstraction than a man— the 
emperor. Everyone prostrates himself at 
the sovereign's feet in the tra- 
Woaaers of ^itjonal eastern form of adora- 
the Goricoos throne slowly moves 

upwards and seems to float 
in the air. Western sovereignty had never 
before attempted so to intoxicate the 
senses ; the gorgeous colouring and vivid 
imagination of the East were enlisted in 
the cause of despotism. If we go out into 
the street again we hear a stroller singing a 
ballad'which the populace has composed 
on the emperor in Oriental fashion. 

This composite art of Byzantium thus 
represents a decomposition of the Gr*co- 
Roman style into its original Asiatic 
elements, and a fuller development of 
these in a congenial soil. The wonderful 
Greek sense of form was gone, and the 
style of the Roman Empire had disap- 
peared, if it ever existed ; the conced- 
ment and covering of the surfaces, the 
Oriental style of embroidery and metal 
plates, had become the Byzantine ideal. 

In other respects also the intellectual 
life shows effeminate and eastern traits. 
The authors make their heroes and heroines 
burst into tears or fall into fainting 
fits with an unpleasing effeminj^y and 
emotionality, explicable only by Oriental 
influences. Not only the novelists but even 
the historians, with that lavish waste 
of time peculiar to the Oriental, describe 
their personages in the minutest and most 
superfluous detail. This habit of elaborate 
personal descriptions was a tradition of 
(irsco-Egyptian style, due to the same 
craving for the perpetuation of the indi- 
vidual which produced mummy portraits 
on the coffins of the dead, and caused wills 
to be adorned with the testa- 
ByzftniiuiB picture. In the domain 

Tbprovghiy jJeUcs Icttres ” the fable 

Orie&taUtea adventurous travel- 

romance of the Indians were interwoven 
w ith late Greek love stdn«, so that motits 
which first appear in Indian fables spread 
thence to the West, where they can be 
{faced dowm to Boccaccio's Decameron. 
Byzantine architecture shows c ose de- 
pendence on the Arabian models. The 
emperor Thcophilus (829-842) had his 
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summer palace built at the advice if John 
Grammaticus, who was well acquainted 
w’ith the Arabs, on the model of the 
caliph’s palace at Bagdad, while in the 
palace of Hebdomon the decoration of 
the Arabs was imitated. 

The West faded out of the Byzantine 
range of vision, while the nations of the 
East attracted more attention. Procopius 
of C<esarea relates strange notions as 
to the appearance of Britain. When the 
Bopk of Ceremonies, which treats of the 
procedure with foreign rulers, mentions 
the princes of Bavaria and Saxony, it 
states that the country of the Niemetz 
belongs to them. Little more was known 
of the Germans in 900 than the name 
given them by Magyars and Slavs, and 
the ambassador of the emperor Otto I. 
sat at table in the Byzantine court below 
the Bulgarian amba^dor. 

The eastern countries, on the other hand, 
came more and more clearly into view. 
The historian Theophylactus Simocattes 
drew in 620. presumably through the good 
offices of the Turks— instructed by the 
letter of the khan of the Turks to the 
emperor Mauricius. which envoys had 

brought to Byzantium m 59« 
Ne»rEft»t sketch of China. 

congratulated the Chinese, m 
Fw East rgfercnce to the Byzantine 
disputes as to the succession, on being 
icnorant of such matters, and spoke 
enthusiastically of Chinese law, praising 
especially the rule which forbade men to 
wear gold or silver. The lepnd that 
Alexander the Great was the m'^nder ^ 
the two largest Chinese cities appears also 

'"Tliur^he^new influences which now 
came into play had long existed u. the 
lower strata of Oriental society, or had 
their origin in Oriental spheres outside 

Byzantine national life. . , 

While the southern provinces of the 

Byzantine Empire maintained ® 

brisk intercour^ with the ^ 

enthusiastic East Roman 
Indicopleustes journeyed from E^t t 
• India, which he described in vivid colours. 
Svria esi>ecially offered a jardtn d 
idlion for western and eastern 
and ideas, and continued to do so, ev^ 
after the Byzantine dominion was 
destroved in 640 and the Arabs took «ve. 

the country. Gr*co-Roman culture had 

been completely victorious 

the Roman Empire ; the sound of the old 
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Aramaic national language was Heard only 
in isolated villages. Christianity, as a 
genuinely democratic power, had adopted 
the discarded language of the mother 
country and the people, and soon raised 
it to the rank of a universal language. 
The achievements of Greek intellectual 
life were translated into Syrian. 

Syro-Greek \sTiters, whom we can with 
difficulty classify as true Syrians, with 
rights of voting as Byzantines, as.Synans 
of a stock which had long been - 
Graecised, and as Greeks of old 
descent, stand in the forefront 
of the intellectual life of 
Byzantium. Romanus the ' 

Melode (about 500), the most 
celebrated hymn-writer of 
Middle Greek literature, was a 
native of Syria. That country 
reduced numerous historians : 
rocopius of Caesarea ; John of 
Epiphanea, who knew Persia 
thoroughly ; Evagrius Scholas- 
ticus (about 600) ; John 
Maldlas (Syrian maUd = rkeior), 
for whom, although Byzantium 
was the political capital. 




373), heads the list of Syrian dogmatic 
theologians, to whom, among others, 
Anastasius, a native of Palestine by birth, 
belongs as a “ precursor of scholasticism ” 
labouring in Syria. Ecclesiastical interests 
are further represented in the domain of 
exegesis by Procopius of Gaza ; under 
this head are counted the friends of the 
historian Evagrius, Symeon Stylites the 
ascetic, with his glorification of the 
monastic life, and the ecclesiastical orator 


THB OLD BYZANTINE WALLS OF 



UK JUSTINIAN'S 

Antioch was alwa 


PALACE AT CONSTANTJNOPLB 
the intellectual 


focus ; and John ol^Antioch. In the 
domain of grammar, the versatile John 
PbUoponus of Casarea, Sergius of Emesa, 
the zoologist, and Timotheus of Gaza were 
Dusily occupied. A6tius of Amida, in 
Mesopotamia, subsequently imperial body- 
phv^ciM, belonged to the same race, 

art^gh he IS said to have begun the study 
M the ancient physicians at Alexandria. 
His nearest countryman, Ephr aim (306- 


Gregory, patriarch of Antioch. 
Syria thus played a part in 
early Byzantine literature 
which was altogether dispro- 
portionate to the number of 
her inhabitants. 

Aristotle was introduced into 
the schools and expounded ; 
the philosophy of Pythagoras 
and Plato and the sonorous 
eloquence of pseudo-Isocratean 
speeches were once more sub- 
jects of study ; the physician 
Sergius of Ras‘a-in did esj>ccial 
service in this department. 
Later writers also, such as 
Severus of Antioch, John 
Philoponus, Porphyrius. Sextus 
Julius Africanus, Eusebius, the 
Apology of Aristides, were translated ; 
Persian and Hebrew writings were brought 
within the scojie of Syrian studies. 
Legends, such as the Invention of the 
Cross, the Seven Sleepers, and the Bap- 
tism of Constantine come from this source. 
Some “ Episodes from the Lives of Saintly 
Women ” were written on the pages of a 
gospel in Old Syrian. The last story among 
&em contains the temptation of Yasta of 
Antioch by the scholastic Aglaidas, who. 
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after his suit had been rejected, applied 
to the magician Cyprianus. The latter is 
bound by a compact signed in blood to a 
demon, who now undertakes to win over 
the maiden, but has to acknowledge him- 
self defeated before the sign of the cross. 

Cyprianus, convinced of the inefficiency 
of self-acquired wisdom, and impelled by 
_ . _ his thirst for truth, then 

Soorc* aU magic. This 

F«.* U*««d Jegfnd of Cyprianus, which 

certainly arose on Syrian soil, 
has become important for the west in many 
ways through the effect of the Faust legend 
and of the material which lies at the bottom 
of Pedro Calderon’s “ Magico Prodigioso.” 

Syria again was successful in propa- 
gating her own culture far to the east and 
west. Syrian Christians were settled on 
the coasts of India, on the Himalayas, and 
in Ceylon, and exercised a deeply felt 
ihfluence’ on India. Memories oi it are 
echoed in the Indian epic Mahabharata ; 
the legends of the birth of the demigod 
Krishna and of his persecution by Kansa, 
the Avataras system, probably an imita- 
tion of the Christian dogma of Christ's 
descent to earth, and the adoration of 
Krishna's mother. Dewaki, are speaking 
proofs of it ; while the appearance of the 
Greek astronomer Ptolemy as Demon 
(Asura) Maya and the numerous technical 
terms in Indian astronomy can be ex- 
plained only from the connection with 
Alexandria. Whether the Syrian Christians 
of India really maintained so close an 
intercourse with 
the west that 
King Alfred of 
F.ngiand could 
send them an 
embassy is still a 
moot point. 

Syrian mis- 
sionaries pene- 
trated into the 
mysterious high- 
lands of Central 
Asia. When 
China was ruled 

by the great 

Emperor Tai type of byzantine chukch ARCMfrECTURE 



Tsung (627-649), , vT T ,1-., 

before whose command Northern India 

bow’cd, whose help Persia implored, en- 
thusiastic Syrian missionaries appeared 
there. A tablet, composed in 781 m 
Chinese, bu containing some hn» oi 
Syriac, which was found in 1625 at tnc 


famous Singan fu, testifies bothCto the 
religious ze^ of the Syrians and to the 
tolerance of the Chinese emperor, who had 
ordered the translation and circulation of 
the Scriptures, and had commanded a 
church of the pure faith to be built. 
Incidentally, it shows that the supposed 
political embassy of- the Byzantine re- 
gents to China during the minority of 
Constans II. (about 642), was nothing 
more than a mission sent by the Syrian 
Nestorians. 

Syrian sepulchral inscriptions were dis- 
interred in 1885 from the soil of the 
steppes of Turkestan in the vicinity of 
Issik kul. Just as man in the earliest 
times paid reverence to the tombs, in 
order to rescue from oblivion the memory 
of his dear ones, and to form some bond 
between the existence he knew and the 
mysterious world beyond the grave, so 
even the poor Turks of Semirjetchje have 
since the ninth century utilised the Syrian 
language and letters to perpetuate the 
recollection of their departed, 
^i^****'**** From this influential position 
^i^cre« of Syrians, who. being then 
the Synaot po^esgion of western 

culture, must be claimed also for the west, 
it is plain that the alphabet of the Manchu 
Uigurians and. tlirough the agency of the 
latter, the alphabet of the Mongols, are 
derived from the SvTian script ; the 
circumstances in particular under which 
the Syrian-Nestonan script came to the 
Uigunans are well known to us from the 

monument of 
Kara Balgassun. 

An equally im- 
portant role was 
played by the 
SjTians in the 
west. Jerome 
had already said, 
"Their lust for 
gain drives them 
over the whole 
world ; and their 
frenzy for trade 
goes so far that 
even now, when 
barbarians are 
masters of the 
globe, they seek wealth amid swor^ 
and corpses, and conquer poverty by 
risking dangers.” As a matter of fact we 
find Syrians scattered far and wide, not 
only before but also after the fall of the 
West Roman empire. Tyre, the metropolis 
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of Phtjnician commerce as far back as 
the eleventh century b.c., and now in 
the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. it had 
become the great centre of the silk trade 
— Sidon, and Berytus send their merchants 
especially to Italy. 1 nscriptions in various 
towns prove their existence in the king- 
dom of the Franks. 

We find ^rians in 
Narbonne, Bordeaux, 

Vienna. Lyons, 

Genay, Besan^on, 

Orleans, Tours, La 
Chapelle Saint-Eloy, 

Paris.* On German 
soil they appear at 
Strassburg, Treves, 

Rheinzabem, and in 
Bavaria ; in England 
at South Shields. 

They were the 
carriers of the wine 
trade and of the 
Egyptian papyrus 
trade : they en- 
couraged horticulture 
and brought plants 
from their own 
country, of which 
only the shallot— so 
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cauea irom the name Ti^coap*^ pi«tor«oa ptseSKvibowthow Grc-cco-BYzantinc 

of the town Ascalon b, mode of life 

need be mentioned. They circulated 


It was, moreover, from Syrian and not 
from Greek tradition that the West 
derived the Alexander legend. Some main 
features of the earliest form of the Faust 
myth may, as already stated, be traced 
back to the C5rprian legends current 
in Antioch. After surveying these rich 

results of Syri^ 
brokerage we can- 
not be surprised 
that Syrians were 
employed by 
Charlemagne for the 
revision of the text 
of the gospels, w’hich 
he himself had 
planned. 

The East Roman 
province of Syria still 
performed the func- 
tion of an intermedi- 
ary, even when S>Tia 
itself, through the 
Arabic conquest, no 
longer recognised the 
suzerainty of Byzan- 
tium. The Arabs, 
even before this, had 
been subject to the 
influence of the 


the silk stuffs manufactured in their own 
workshops ; these show Persian patterns, 
specially the two horsemen, as a centre, 
but the surfaces are filled up in the Syrian 
tashion — with vine tendrils, vine branches 
Math ivy leaves and grapes — or they 
genuinely Syrian themes. Syrian 
lae^ lor pictorial ornamental ion accord- 
mgly r^ched the West. The Gospel-book 
fl / painted between 781 and 

^ XU Charlemagne, contains a picture, 
m the Syrian style, of the fountain of life, 
with animals, Uke the Bible of the Syrian 
monk Nabula produced in 586. Syrians 

EatUra Uaeadt ^[^^smitted to the West 
Bro«iat story, originating in 

to Ike w«»i India, of the ldng*sson who 
^1. takes no pleasure in pomp 

nameleS 

Stn *!} flies 

y devotion to a new doctrine 
S[ In that story 

a sketch of the life of Buddha b^ 
•ore It became acquainted with Buddhism. 


mode of life, esixjci 
ally the Arabs of Kbirat and Ghassan. 

Architects who, if not Greeks, were 
schooled in the art traditions of Greece, 
built on the far side of the Jordan in the 
territory of Moab, one and a half days' 
journey east from Jericho, the palace of 
el-Meschetta for a Sassanid. The division 
of the walls by zigzag lin« in high relief is 
^ non- Semitic as the six-sided 
l*n«cae« ia <^tagonal rosettes in the 
Arehitcciarc spacts. So. too, the vine 

branches springing from a 
v^, which rise sjTnmetrically upward and 
display a wealth of leaves, point to the 
Onental embroidery style which was 
developed in Byzantium. The details 
correspond as much to Old Byzantine 
niodels^for example, the drums of the 
pillars in the Tchmiti-kiosk — as to Middle 
ByzMtine motifs— for example, the design 
on the marble panelling of the Panagia 
church at Thebes. But in their strong 
vet delicate technique the reliefs of el- 
Meschetta resemble only the Old Byzan- 
tme art, and date certainly from the 
fifth or sixth century. The min of eU 
Kasta] (Castellum), which lies in the 
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neighbourhood, was, according to a trust- 
worthy tradition, built by the Sassanids ; 
and a min to the east of Damascus 
(Khyrbet el-Beda) may probably be 
assigried to the same period. Into this 
close intercourse, in which the Byzantmes 
appear as the givers, we gain a vivid in- 
s/ight from bilingual and trilingual inscrip- 
tions of the period. South- 
The SyrifcB of Aleppo in the plain of 

^‘*“®“*"** Jebbul still stand the ruins of 
Bt Work ^ basilica, in which we can 

recognise the usual ground plan, the great 
central nave, the two side aisles, the apse 
to the east, and the main door to th^west. 
This basilica contains inscriptions in 
Greek. Syrian, and Arabic commenWtatmg 
the foundation in the langu^'e and 
script of each of the three sections of 
the community— namely, the ruling official 
class ; the ordinary population ; and the 
northern Arabs, who had already pene- 
trated this region and had been Chns- 
tianised by the Syrians. The most ancient 
linguistic monument of these Arabs is this 
inscription of Zebed. Since the fathers 
still bear Semitic names, but their sons 
actually the name of the martyr Sergius, 
perhaps the work of conversion was then 
proceeding. Another Gri^o-^abic in- 
scription from Harran in Trachonitis 

dates from the year 5^8. 

The Arabs come on to the scene as a 
completely uncivilised iieople of the desert. 
Byzantine trade therefore satisfied their 
growing needs. For this reason they 
measure<l with the Greek pound (htra), 
and when they themselves went among 
commercial nations they called their 
warehouses by the Greek name. Oriental 
fruits were known to them under 
names. Finally, the Bedouins caUef the 
sheet of paper by the Greek name. When, 
therefore, a great power was from 

the Arab tribes, there is, notwithstanding 
the propagandist zeal of the Arabs, a 
proordiscernible. even in religious rela- 

tions. of the degree to 
How Ike Arfcb* which the Arabs were con- 
Aeqoirea »Togch of this transference 

of Greek CoU«r* culture. Omar prays on 
the steps of the church of Constantine in 
Jerusalem, although he declines the invit^ 
tion of the patriarch Sophronius to fierlorm 
his devotions in the church. 

The economic and legal !** 

Arabs were strongly influ^ced »>y Bgum- 
tium. They employed at Damascus, Ba^- 
bek, and Tibenas Greek coins with the 
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simple imprint of the name of tl.j town. 
When they minted money for themselves, it 
was struck according to theGreek monetary 
scale, and occasionally, as in the case of 
the so-called Heracleaii Dinars, with Latin 
inscriptions. They concluded contracts 
for hire or lease according to the models 
which Byzantium gave them', and, accord- 
ing to the Roman custom, did not release 
their sons from their guardians until they 
were twenty-five years old. 

If a Byzantine, after the conquest of 
Syria by the Arabs, looked down from the 
old caravan road on the Anti-Libanus upon 
the paradise in which Damascus, vast 
sea of houses, glittered among a ^een 
circle of gardens, he might, at the sight 01 
the cupola-crowned mosques, which were 
still occasionally built by Greek architects, 
and which always retained the crucifonn 
structure, cherish the belief that this 
bright land from the serrated Gebel el- 
sheikh to the burning desert was yet 
under the dominion of Greece. All tne 
more if he went into the plain and saw 
Arab troops, armed after Byzantine 
fashion, marching past in Byzantine 
formation ; if he entered the houses m 
the town and found every- 
ByzBBiiftc where replicas of the Roman 
Iftflgenec oa gateway and the open court- 
tie Arab* |( fingjiy, he visited 

a Syrian harbour, and saw the Arab 
ships built on the model of the Byzantine 

*^*^Greek^ artists and workmen exerted in 
manv wavs this Byzantinc influence on 

the Arab empire. Thus, as Abd 

ibn Khaldun in 1406 records, the Caliph 

Velid received at his own request from 

the Greek emperor m the first decade oHh 

eighth century architects in 

the church of St. John m Dam^us^ 

Greeks were employed to 

mosque of Medina. Christian, and there 

fore certainly Greek, «*^^akhra 

bably employed on ? in the 

and on the >mi el-Aksa vvh.^ ^ 
central portions resemble Justinian 

church of St. M«iry. iua 

Most remarkable, however. the la 

(912-961). according to 5. 

and bright colours, were, according 




*. '" the mosque of cordc^I ' 
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Alex^drim IKe 
lotelleeta&l Centre 
of Ibe Empire 


Edrisi (1164-1165). executed by Greek 
workmen whom the emperor had sent from 
Byzantium. The iron gates and the foun- 
tains of Cordova, like the bronze fountain 
of Zahra, are emphatically Greek. Byzan- 
tine influence extends even to the smaller 
objects of art ; an Arabic casket in the 
Louvre, with an inscription which mentions 

Almog ueina (a son of 
Abd ur-Rahman) cer- 
tainly shows signs of it. 
So, too, the Byzantines 
assisted in transmitting Greek science to 
the Spanish Arabs ; the translation of 
Dioscurides was carried out only by the 
help which the Byzantines afforded to the 
Arab scholars engaged upon it. and by the 
co-operation of a Jewish linguist. 

Thus the first movement towards influ- 
encing and civilising the Arabs by Greek 
culture came from Syria and the Syrian 
nation, and was perhaps continued from 
Alexandria, the city which down to the 
seventh century may be still regarded as 
the intellectual centre of the Byzantine 
empire. In Egypt, the Arabic art of 
ornamentation had adopted the universal 
elements of the late antique, as is shown 
by the palm frieze, the waving vine shoots, 
and the acanthus leaf in outline in the Ibn- 
Tulun mosque at Cairo. Here, too, we may 
possibly trace local influences, and the 
effect of the late antique tinged with 
Byzantinism. The cenfr^ power m Con- 
stantinople had often on its own initiative 
influenced intellectual progress ; for ex- 
ample, by the despatch of Byzantine work- 
men, of whose nationality we are unfortu- 
nately ignorant. In many cases^his tran^ 
mission of culture was rendered possible 
only through the strong imperial power. 

Just as the influence of Byzantinism 
on the Arabic world came first from Syna, 
so the Syrian transmission of culture 
paved the way for the influence of Byzan- 
tium on Armenia. The main conceptions, 
with their terminology, of western civilisa- 
tion, political imperialism, and 
Syrian religious martyrdom, may have 
RclisioQs already reached the Armenians 
Influences (jj^ectly from the sphere of 
Greek civilisation, proving that there was 
an early intercourse with Greece >n the first 
three centuries; but Syria supplied the 
most essential links in the chain. 

The founder of the Armenian Church. 
Grigor Lusavoric, united it to the Synan 
ritual, and employed, as Moses of Khorene 
tells us, Syrian letters for the Armenian 
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language, and nominated the Syriar David 
as superintendent of all the bishops. 
Even when we disallow the alleged Synan 
origin of the Armenian creed, there remains 
sufficient to attest the Syrian religious 
influences, since it is dependent on the 
pseudo-Athanasian creed. Among the 
schools attended by young Armenians, 
Edessa, owing to its accessibility and its 
splendid library, was given the preference 
over Constantinople and Alexandria. 

Monasteries and episcopal palaces were 
founded in Armenia by Syrians ; numerous 
Syrian writings were translated into 
Armenian ; and Syrian patriarchs stand 
at the head of the Armenian Church, even 
though not universally recognised ; Syrian 
bishops are found in Armenia down to the 
sixth century. Art products, Syrian minia- 
tures, were introduced into Armenia. The 
miniatures in the Etchmiadsin Gospel-book 
in the details of the ornamentation, in 
the employment of plants and of birds 
on the sides of a vase, as well as in the 
representation of scriptural types such as 
the message to Zachariah,. the Annuncia- 
tion, and the Baptism of Christ ^ 
closely connected with the Synan Bible 
of the monk Rabula of 5°° 
Aracnikft jpust assume an older 

Nk(ioa»Hia copy. Both in politics 

EBeo«f»*«a iyj culture Armenia was 

for a long time less closely wnnected 
with Byzantium than with the Byzantine 
province of Syria. An alliance had cer- 
tainly been concluded in 323 between the 
founder of Constantinople and Kh^™ !!., 
the son of Tiridates the Great. But Valens 
soon found it more advantageous to make 
common cause with the Pei^ian Shapur 1 1 , 
against Armenia in 374- The Armenians, 
who were subject to Byzantine dormnion. 
may have no longer required the S^an 
alphabet. But the national union of the 
Armenian people took place under the 
auspices of Byzantium. A national Ame 
nian alphabet was designed by the ho y 
Mesrob in 441 in Syrian Samo^ta. Six 
Ss of the Armenian Cathoheus came 
in 432-433 to Constantinople, m order to 
master the Greek language. 

It U possibly the ca*® 
the Catholicus Sahak (384-386) wis^d t 

answe^r of the emperor, who had coun- 
tenanced the acceptance of the Aimcnian 
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alphabet,^ are preserved in Moses of 
Khorene, but can hardly be genuine. The 
consciousness of the necessity for a trans- 
mission of culture triumphed over con- 
flicting political and religious interests. 
The Armenians borrowed from the Greek 
almost all their written literature and 
their church music ; in recognition of 
this intellectual dependence, the emperor 
Theodosius II. and his all-powerful sister 
Pulcheria gave these zealous translators 
both literary and financial help. 

The Armenian patriarchs were educated 
in " Greece,” that is to say, in Byzan- 
tium. Giut, patriarch from 465 to 475, 
emphasises his intellectual dependence on 
Byzantium, whence he obtained his 
material requirements, such as clothes. 
It is recorded of Nerses III. (640-661) 
that he had been educated in Greece. At 
least two churches and one monastery 
had been built by Justinian in Armenia, 
and others restored ; and in the post- 
Jiwtiruan era the chief church of Etch- 
miadsin with its cupolas had been erected. 
Nerses III. even later built a church in the 
vicinity of the town of Walarchapat, of 
Di.iiki some pillars are still 

mono* 

These capiUlsexhibit 
the corbel of Justinian s age, 
but Ionic flutings in place of the Byzantine 
animals, a renaissance, as it were, of older 
Greek ideas in a Byzantine setting. 

Even towards the middle of the eighth 
century, in a disquisition on the question 
of adniitting images into the churches, we 

• *v j statement that, even 

m the domain of painting, all productions 
can be traced to the Greeks, “ from which 
»urce we have everything.” It is true 
that national hatred prev^ed for centu- 

Armenians and Greeks, so 
that under the emperor Heraclius the 
anmw would not encamp side by side : 
and By^tine proverbs declared that no 

«»sted than an Armenian 
inend, while the talented historian Casia 
an abrming picture of the Armenian 
nahonj character. Yet the influence of 

Armenian literature and 
^O^ture, and the importation of 
1 *2 source, give the keynote 
^ /Si ^^tions between the two nations. 

coders. Armenian officers, 
administrative and the 
bT^Sic* at Byzantium had. 

their relations, opened a hundred channeb 


through which that higher civilisation, 
as expressed in language, flowed into 
Armenia. Greek words crowded first into 
the learned language of Armenia. Mete- 
orological phenomena were called by Greek 
names; so, too, were minerals; mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chronology, jurispru- 
dence required to borrow words from 
p Greek. Expre'ssions for the 

Cgli«r* business of Church and State 

Flow* £**( a large extent first 

adopted by the learned class. 
But soon popular borrowings must have 
co-operated in that direction, and with the 
words for man, his qualities and occupa- 
tions. and for the ideas of nature, town 
and country, money, weights and mea- 
sures, house and home, dress and orna- 
ment, arts and games, a strong Greek 
element was introduced into the Armenian 
langu-age. 

Arme nian influences first brought Byzan- 
tine culture nearer to the Caucasian 
nations ; the Georgians — like the Bulga- 
rians, Servians, Russians, Wallachians — 
adopted the Greek church music, both 
vocal and instrumental. The princes of 
independent tribes were proud of Byzan- 
tine titles — as. for instance, the prince of 
the warlike Alani in the Caucasus, on 
whom by the favour of Byzantium the 
title of Mighty Sovereign was conferred ; 
othere were styled Archons. Thus here, 
too, in the East a wide sphere of Byzantine 
influence \vas created, which was in many 
ways, not all of them superficial, imbu^ 
with a higher civilisation. 

Notwithstanding the strong inclination 
of individual Persian kings towards 
western civilisation, the effect on Persia 
of any special Byzantine, as apart from 
Greek and Roman, influences, can as yet 
hardly be demonstrated. It has, indeed, 
been long observed that the palace of the 
Sassanids at Ctesiphon. which dates from 
Khosru I., as far as the construction of 
the facade and the mural decoration are 

P*r«i»Ow«* displays the same 

Little to round-arched anodes and 
Byisaiimik P“^*®rs as Diocletian’s palace, 
u goldsmith’s 

art has remodelled Roman motifs ; thus 
a dish shows an Eros, playing the lyre! 
^ted on a lion, but in Oriental djek, 
But these influences are in reality so 
umver^ that it is better to speak of a 
tran^ssion of the late antique. At most, 
tte to^um-shaj^ capitals may be 
traced back to Byzantium, while"^.the 
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acanthus decoration on a capital at 
Isjjalian still shows the Hellenistic form. 

It seems difficult to investigate the 
early influence of Byzantine culture on 
the West. So long as the belief prevailed 
that Old Roman or “ Old Christian ” art 
alone fructified the West, it was impos- 
sible to submit the monuments to an un- 
_ . biassed examination. Since 

Byzk&iiae know that Graco-Oriental 

•**»k*w* influences were at work in the 
IB e €% even before they were 

transmitted by Byzantium, the “ Byzan- 
tine " question becomes more complicated. 
Nevertheless, we may consider in this 
connection the influences of individual 
Oriental spheres of the Byzantine empire, 
so far as they have not been already 
discussed in dealing with the imiwrtance 
of Syria. 

Byzantium and the states of the West 
bear towards each other in matters of 
culture the same relation as the left to 
the right lobe of the brain, or the right 
to the left half of the body, which are very 
differently provided with blood. On the 
one side, we have states which laboriously 
extricate themselves from the effects of 
the national migrations and the fall of 
the West Roman empire ; rustic popula 
tions with isolated towns and no com- 
merce ; nations which by hard struggles 
try to build up their own constitution on 
the ruins of the Roman empire , 
monarchies which can alone suppl}' this 
want, but cannot make head against 
the conditions of the age; as{>ects of 
development whicli cannot yet create any 

advanced culture. . - i 

On the other side is a i>olity whicIi. 
after the institution of the genuinely 
(',ermanic emiiire of the Lombards 
on Wt-st Roman soil, appears as the 
sole heir of immemorial traditions ol 
world-cm))ire ; an empire which alone 
could follow out an imperial policy a.s 
distinct from the momentous and yet 

locally restricted conflicts ot 


Th.G.r«.Bic empires: a / y“""”\,t,"";rexarch of Ravenna 

st&ici Bad H hiiivaiicracv. which in Italy, h^Ined 


emplified all the principal types e f religious 
organisation ; a communion in which all 
the struggles for the settlement of Church 
dogmas had been fought out \yith pas- 
sionate obstinacy. On this side the 
Germanic states ; on that, Byzantium. 

Whether the Frankish coins are stamped 
with the name of Tiberius or Mauricius, 
whether the envoy of the emperor Anas- 
tasius confers on Clovis the consular title, 
and thus promotes him to be the lawful 
ruler over his Roman subjects, or whether 
the negotiations of Tiberius bring treasure 
and revenue to Chilperic and Gundobad, 
or Lombard dukes undertake to assume 
Byzantine dress — Byzantium always ap- 
pears as the old and wealthy civilised 
power face to lace with the poor upstart. 

The last will of the emperor Mauricius, 
who divided the East and Italy— with 
Rome as capital— among his sons, may 
have l>een only a dream of the old world- 
policy ; but assuredly Byzantium was not 
content with idle dreaming. The ^eat 
land-owning families of Italy, from whom 
sprang the commanders of the Byzantine 
castles — the Tribunes— saw in Byzantium 
the sun of all civilisation ; the severance 

of the provinces of Lower 
WcsierB jt^ly and Sicily, which 

Gat«w»y*for niore strongly 

E.»UfB CbHbc* Grajeised. and so had 
entered on a completely divergent develop- 
ment, met the wishesof their rulingclasses. 
Naples asthe port for Rome, and Ravenna 
as the centre of Byzantine administra- 
tion. are the great gates by which 
Byzantine influence enters Italy ; m 
this connection Istria may be reckoned 
as a thoroughly Byzantine region,, within 
which religious ideas, political or^nisation, 
and art-«.g.. the cathedral at Farenzo- 
show the closest affinity with Byzantium. 
Marseilles, on the contrary, retained its okl 

Oriental connections and ‘y. 

initted to Western Europe the influence 
of Syria and Egypt. So also did Mont 

pellicr in a less degree. of 

Byzantine administration, th » 


.ecoiJe'h;. .n G-X, -clj.;. 


SiBic* BBd well-organised bureaucracy 

ByzBBtiam based on the practical ex- 

j>ericiicc of centuries of i>olitical existence ; 
k communitv which possesses a capital 

world, which had absorbed all yierehnt / ihn noucs 

Srure' a Church m wh.ch were cx- 


rch.o'’s„read Crook influorreo. i.m 

'«“'rtho 'c,o7^®' “mlt 

Wo“mu" rX thaf Whilo in Ravenna 
Svrian bishops are found dunng the firet 
SccnluJl^onlv, m Romo there a™ ersht 
Greeks and hvcjynans -anmn^^the^PX, 
betwtvn 0o6 and 75^' 
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monasticism spread first over Central 
and Southern Italy, and conquered further 
regions of the Christian world. The Greek 
Theodore of Tarsus, from 66c) onwards, 
reformed the Anglo-Saxon Church, and 
transmitted a rich civilisation to England ; 
and in France, as in Italy, this Greek 
spirit had much effect on the construction 
and the decoration of the churches. The 
Greek bank of the Tiber (Ripa Gr<eca), the 
(jreek schcKil at Santa Maria . 
in Schola Grjeca (later m 
Cosmedin). and the founding 
of the monastery of San Sil- 
vestro in Capite by Pope Paul 
1 . (757-767), where Greek 
church-music flourished, may 
suffice as illustrations of 
Hellenistic influence in ecclc- 
siastical and commercial 
sphered. The foreign trade 
of Byzantium also con- 
tributed largely to the spread 
of the ('•r.-eco-'Byzantine cul- 
ture. In this connection the 
Syrians, who. according to 
Gregory of Tours, mostly 
spoke Greek, may be regarded 
as disseminatore of Byzan- 
tine civilisation. 

The fresher vitality of the 
cast, which had formerly 
forced Constantine to Orien- 
talise the empire, soon domi- 
nated everything in Rome 
itself. The motifs of Orien- 
tal art are to be seen in the 
mosaics of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore towards, the middle of 
the fourth century, and in 
the marvellously carved 
wooden door of the church 
of Santa Sabina, which shows 
the SjTian conception of the 
crucifixion ; finally, also in 



The building operations of i\arses and 
B^isariusinltdy — thebridgeovertheAnio 
61J the Via Salaria Nova, the Xenodocheion 
01. the Via Lata, and the monastery of 
San J uvenale at Orte — were certainly 
carried out by Byzantine workmen. The 
cycle of mosaics of San Vitale at Ravenna, 
begun after 539. was executed under the 
immediate influence of Justinian, in order 
to glorify the dual nature of Christ, and in 
special illustration of a Bibli- 
cal line of thought which was, 
undoubtedly, of Oriental 
origin, and found in the West 
its most brilliant represei^-' 
live in Ambrosius of Milan.' 
The churches of Ravenna 
reveal to us the importance 
of Byzantium as linking East 
and West ; these Chinese 
tessellated patterns, which 
developed from woven fabric 
into mural decorations, ap- 
pear here just as in the 
St. Sophia in Constantinople 
and in Thessalonica. 

Again, clothing, court 
manners, minor arts, and 
tapestry were affected both 
in the West and at the court 
of Charlemagne by Byzantium 
itself. Byzantine gilding at 
tlic court of Charles ispraiseci 
in the ix>em of Angilbert 
addressed to him. while the 
Byzantine custom of guarding 
the women is mentioned by 
TheoduH. The throne of 
Charles at his tomb in Aix-la- 
Chapelle is thoroughly m 
keeping with the Byzantine 
gold-plate style. A four-sided 
wooden platform covered 
with metal and studded wth 
jewels, and a portable aJt^ 


■; , f j. ovzANTiNE MADONNA (a woodeo frameoverlajd w 

the transept of the basilica of exampi^^of the pj^tcs of gilded lead)i show 

San Pietro in Vincoli, which tre»uneot oT the Mother H ctvle of facing. The 

Eudoxia commanded to be Great At Florence. 3y2antine origin of the inlaid 

old By^an, „c„tocd by Einhard can^not lK 


tine art had then firmly planted itself 
everywhere in Italy. The arts and 
crafts of Constantinople enjoyed so ex- 
cellent a reputation that the bishop of 
a kinsman of the emperor 
ZeZ>. sent to Constantinople for artists 
“ especially skilled ” m architecture. 
At Ravenna, Byzantine craftsmen were 
employed as early as the time of Galla 
Placidia. 
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tables mentioned by Einhard ^ 

asserted with equal certainty. 
carpets and silk stuffs were expori^ed m 
quantities from Byzantium had 

Established a monopolv of silks and Mtins. 
The courtiers of Charl^emagne obt^ned 
according to the Monk of St. Gall, their 

silk r6b« trimmed with ‘Sy 

Venetian traders from the East-c«rtainly 
therefore from the B>’zantinc empire 
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QuantitK^of woven goods which imitated 
Persian patterns were sent out from 
Byzantium over the whole of Western and 
Central Europe. Even in the eleventh 
century Byzantium appears as the inter- 
mediary for this art industry. The ivory 
workmanship of Byzantium not only con- 
quered Italy, but its distinctive features 
appear again in the art of the West. Even 
in the diptychs Byzantine realism pre- 
dominates— as, for instance, in the repre- 
sentation of fights between wild beasts 
and of other contests of the arena ; but in 
the upper part 
the solemn cere- 
monial dignity 
of the Old By- 
zantine art pre- 
vails. Even the 
flat treatment of 
the reliefs of that 
epoch points in- 
directly to By- 
zantium. Sm^l 
ornaments of 
daily use must 
have been sent 
outofByzantium 
in quantities ; in 
Hungary, as well 
as at Rcichen- 
hall, arc to be 
found those pe- 
culiar rings with 
a drum-shaped 
casket, the lid of 
which is orna- 
mented by a row 
of filigree pearls, 
and a glass bead 
in the centre. 

Byzantine 



universal in Europe until the appear- 
ance of zechins and florins, testifies to the 
strong position of the world trade and the 
financi^ power of Constantinople. 

Finally, Byzantium’s influence was far- 
reaching in the domain of military history, 
and certainly affected the empire of the 
Franks. The successes won by the Byzan- 
tines over their enemies, not in great 
battles, but by a clever policy of delay, 
must have made a great impression in the 
West. The ca\'alr\’ had played the most pro- 
minent part in all active operations under 

Leo, Constantine, 
and Irene; in war 
with nations ol 
horsemen, the 
cavalry regi- 
ments and not 
the old legion 
came to be the 
backbone of the 
Byzantine army ; 
they were re- 
cruited from Ar- 
menians, Iber- 
ians. ami the 
inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. These 
lancers, who were 
clad in iron — 
they wore the 
iron cuirass, the 
gorget of mail, 
iron gloves, 
greaves and boots 
— w i t h their 
short lance, their 
sword, tlieir jave- 
lin, and their 
plumed helmet, 
were the models 


jewellery reached -'ncient byzantine ivory carving the models 

the Swedish the cavalry 

Lsland of Ocland and West Gotland. The Franlc 

golden diadem from Farjestaden certainly 
dates from the old Byzantine era. 

Byzantine coins came far into the west 
and north, and supply strong evidence of 
the^rld commerce of Constantinople • wc 
rnsid instance only tJic finds in Westphalia. 

Holstein, Usedom, Gotland and Born- 
holm. It the Byzantine monetary si-stem. 

^ smaller coins, in its recognition 

of the Onental local coinages as legal 
tender and in its special respect for Egyp- 
tian dramas, U true to the main pniT 
aplMof By^ttne imperial administration, 
the Byzantine gold currency, which was 


empire. The name also. Cabcllarius, the 

armament and the harness (compare the 

Byzantine sj*ddle in the cathedral treasury 

at Troj'cs), were then introduced. Men 

armed with bows and arrows after the 

style of the Byzantine mail-clad horeemen 

api^ared in the levy of the abbot Fulrad 
m oia. 

Reverence for the culture of Constanti- 
nople pervaded the western world. Church 
and State, arts ^d crafts, world-wide 
commerce ^d military science, co-oper- 
ated to guide the rays toward the W^t 

” Ex 
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that the enemies of Byzantium 
were pressing on, and Byzantium's 
share in the commerce of the world was 
shrinking and financial distress widespread, 
the only salvation lay in a strong govern- 
ment. Leo, the Isaurian, who had dis- 
tinguished himself against the Arabs as a 
general and diplQmatist, was raised to the 
purple (717-741)- He entered Constanti- 
nople on March 25th, 717. Maslama, the 
general of Suleiman, appeared before the 
city on August 15th. Leo's unwearying 
energy, the Greek fire, and a hard winter, 
whose snow covered the ground for one 
hundred days, caused terrible privations 
among the Arabs. While tlie Byzantines 
could catch fish, the Arabs ate the flesh of 
baggage animals, skins, or the leaves from 
the trees. Greek tradition, not satisfied 
with this account, preserv^ in Tabari, 
made the Arabs feed on human flesh. 
A severe defeat which the Bulgarians 
_ inflicted on the Arabs finally 

abandonment of 

CbriitlMuIr Constantinople in 

August, 718. Byzantium had 
tlius proved herself the bulwark of Chris- 
tianity. The year 718 may be compared 
with the year 490 b.c. as an epoch m the 
history of the world ; the withdrawal of 
the Arabs in 718 is a parallel to the 
retreat of the Persians after Marathon. 

The old fiscal system of the caste-state 
of Diocletian and Constantine, in which, 
according to the law of 319, the muniep^ 
councillors (Decuriones) were responsible 
for the entire land tax of their community, 
had been handed down to the Byzantine 
empire. If, according to this arrange- 
ment, heavy responsibility on the one band 
weighed down the great landowners, on 
the other hand they had large powers 
and important influence over thtar col- 
leagues in the towns. It was a masterly 
measure of the emperor Leo III. when 
he took that onerous duty, which had 
increased in the years of insecurity, away 
from the Cuiiales ; but by .so doing he 


also destroyed their importance for a long 
period. Henceforth imjierial revenue 
officials were appointed to conduct the 
collection of the land tax. Imperial 
officials henceforward kept the register 
of male births for the poll tax throughout 
the empire. The emj>eror, 
Ffomoiifts solicitous for social prosixjrity, 

_ * "f, ^ * ameliorated in many ways the 

rospen y position of the country popula- 
tion. Every proprietor of a village com- 
munity shared the responsibility for the 
taxes ; a deficiency was made up by an 
additional charge, which was imposed upon 
all. Since all suffered from the bad economy 
of one individual, a right of pre-emption 
was allowed to the neighbouring cultiva- 
tors in the event of plots being sold. 

Distinct from th^ small landowners 
were the free labourers, the *' adscript! ’’ 
on the estates of great proprietors ; the 
former were alwaj-s free as regards their 
persons, but became after thirty years 
bound to the soil. The latter were at once 
bound to the soil, could not inherit any 
property, and differed little from the slave 
save in their marriage being legal. The 
Agricultural Act of Leo III. radically 
altered this state of affairs. The country 
labourers were now divided into those who 
p<ud a tithe, and “metayer” tenants, 
neither of them bound to the soil. The former 
werexeauired to render the tenth part of 
the produce as CTOund rent ; the lattei , who 
worked the sou with the means provided 
by the owner, shared the produce with 
him. Village communities owned the soil 
in common ; private ownership existed 

rniiraiini consequence of a 

OwMnUp paftifion of some property 
of IK* Sell common. Abolition 

of compulsory service and the 
concession of the liberty to migrate are the 
great achievements of this legislation. It 
was profoundly affected by eastern models. 
Its resemblance to the Mosaic code as. 
regards the nine sheaves and the period 
of seven years was noticed long ago ; it 
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was assumed that the idea was adopted 
from the Bible. The discovery of the code 
of the Babylonian king Hammurabi has 
supplied another solution. Not merely do 
metayer tenants occur in the old Arabic 
and Semitic sphere of civilisation, a fact 
which by itself would prove nothing, but 
there is a surprising sinulai ity in particular 
regulations. Such are those 
*“^®*®'* about the restitution of waste 
L*** ?}. , land in the fourth year, which, 

Semitic L»«rs though divergent, still spring 

from the same school of thought ; those 
as to the cultivation of land and the felling 
of timber without the knowledge of the 
owner; and those as to the restitution of 
land which had been cultivated in the 
absence of the owner — ^ provision in con- 
tradiction to the right, conceded by 
Justinian, of acquiring the ownership of 
a field after two years' cultivation of it. 
Thus the agrarian policy of the emperor 
Leo was in particular points influenced 
by Semitic principles of justice, which 
had been maintained in a conservative 
spirit, although the necessity of a reforrn 
of the system of colonisation was rendered 
imperative by the numerous new settlers, 
especially Slavs. With regard to the free 
village community, Slavonic influences arc 

certainly to be assumed. 

The Khodian maritime law, according to 
which the skippers and charterers in those 
times of bad trade shared the risks already 
increased by Slavs and Arabs, recurs in 
its main principle to the rule of Ham- 
murabi, according to which the skipper 
must make everything good to the char- 
terer in the event of an accident througli 
negligence. Some not yet quite intelligible 
references appear finally in the criminal 
code, so that even there, in viw of tlie 
great prominenec of the " Lex Talionis. 
some Semitic influence might be assunied. 
This victorious increase in the strength of 
Semitic undercurrents is hardly surprising 
at a time when the Syrian nationality, 
from which the emperor Leo 
Guardiftf himself sprang, was drawing 
(be Life of \Vest under its sik-11. 

(be r.mily jhe legislation of Uo handled 
family life in a spirit very different from 
that of Justinian's code, which intradcd on 
the emotional side of the relations between 
parent and child when it dc^^ed the 
founds on which parents might cher^h 
Resentment against their children. Wc 
everywhere a delicate consideration and 
respect for the intimacy of family life. 
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The position of the wife is, with a fine 
feeling, ameliorated. The patria potestas 
(paternal authority) becomes the authority 
of both parents, since the mother’s consent 
is needed no less than the father’s for the 
marriages of the children, and since the 
mother possesses generally the same nghts 
over the children as the father, and, on 
the death of the father, retains them in 
virtue of her position as their guardian. 

The community of property between 
married couples indicates the high con- 
ception of matrimony as a cohimunity of 
life which may not be degraded by the 
contraction of a third mairiage, and may 
not be carelessly dissolved by separation 
without stringent reasons. A note\vorthj| 
idea appears at all events in the " Ekloge 
(or Selection of Laws). Marriage is allowed 
only between Christians of orthodox 
belief, and is much complicated by the 
extension of the imjiediment of spiritual 
affinities— for instance, the prohibition of 
marriage between the son of the godfather 
and the godchild. This was an ecclesiastic^ 
notion, which constantly gained ground, 
and soon afterwards, even amongst the 
Germanic nations, made sponsorship an 
impediment to marriage even in 

E.ubiitbiBK Capitularies of Pepin (755- 

ibe Dic&ily -57), The necessity of a Chris- 
ofHkirtftfc marriage contract was a 

rule certainly borrowed from the Oriental 
regions of the Byzantine empire. It is in 
keeping with the idea of the dignity ol 
marriage, and with the new taste for a 
solemn and dignified formalism. 

Leo, himself raised to the throne ^ a 
general, wished to weld together the 
empire with links of iron ; but he had to 
cure the paralysis produced by the exist- 
ence of a civil administration which no 
longer served any useful purpose. In th^ 
warlike times the commander in the field 
could not be hampered by civil 
however feeble. Thus the commanders of 
the military districts, called Thcmata 
received also the full civil ^ht 

imjiortance ..f the Anatolian command 
necessitated its division into the Ana 

toliaii thema of the Huccllanans. and the 
Thracian, which embraced Asia. Lydia, a 
part of Caria and Phrygia, and gM its 
name from the regiments on garrison duty 
there. To maintain military disciplne 
and keep up the leaming.of the pas . wh^h 
had led to the actual invention of Gr«k 
fire." seemed equally 

emperor met these needs, as far as possible. 
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by publishing .the " Tactica,” a book on 
nulitaty science, in which the author 
treats of military law and of land <ind 
naval warfare, adhering closely to previous 
works ; but since the fresh spirit of the 
reformer docs not breathe in this book, 
the writer was probably not the great Leo, 
but a successor, Leo VI. 

It required disciplined valour and know- 
ledge to restore the army and the empire 
to their old position ; it was therefore a 
serious danger that in Sjria towns and 
individuals trusted to images and amulets 
in time of war. The society in which Lea 
had grown up at Germaniceia, on the 
borders of Cappadocia, Syria, and Ar- 
menia, must have had close relations with 
the Paulicians, whose capital Samosata lay 
so near. Mananalis, near Samosata in 
Commagene, is the home of that Con- 
stantine who, as Silvan'is, in 660 revived 
the sect of the Paulicians (presumably an 
Armenian form for Paulians, after Pauliis 
of Samosata in the fourth century). 
Cibossa in Armenia, Phanarata in Heleno- 
pontus, became the headquarters of these 
sectaries, who imported the primitive 
Aryan dualism of good and evil into the 
Orawth Christian doctrine, rejected any 
«f *'*®^**'^* priesthood, and regarded 
Wof»WD individual as a priest; 

and, finally, in their strict 
conception of the idea of God, refused 
the worship of the Virgin as well as that of 
the saints. The religious attitude of the 
emperor Leo III. was probably largely 
influenced by this sect. 

How far had men gone in these cen- 
tunes of dispute ? The worship of the 
s^nts had confused the conception of 
the Deity. The belief in miracles brought 
its most dangerous offshoot, superstition, 
into power, while in some parts of the 
empire the saints appear like the gods and 
heroes of antiquity, and, hastily con- 
pealmg their original form, bring victory 
in battle, in others, attempts are made, 
as III the town of Pergamus, to win 
Strength by most revolting practices— as. 
for example, by dipping the hand in a 
broth of human flesh. The lifeless 
images of Christ, Mary, and the saints are 
n^re esteemed than the Uving faith. 
1 neir u^rtance becomes perfectly clear 

Russia, the 

to the Byzantme empire, where the 

by innumerable icons of 
the Ibenan Mother of God, and copies of 
the icon on Mount Athos. It had £come 

XP 


a universal habit to scraps off the colour 
of the pictures and mix it in wine, and to 
honour images with incense, prostrations, 
and kisses. 

The old paganism, which still continued 
in the festivals of Pan and Bacchus and 
dominated certain districts of Greece, was 
finally prohibited at the council of 6^2 ; 

but the images “ made with- 

mp*tor» hands, as the usual 

the*! phrase ran, enjoyed the 

c most profound reverence. 

The old paganism had found its way into 
Eastern Christianity. The emperor Leo 
III., a thinker far in advance of his age, 
waged a bold warfare against image 
worship, and by so doing struck a blow, rot 
merely at the mass of the people, but, above 
all. at monasticism, which influenced the 
masses by image worship, and lived to 
some extent on the trade in sacred pictures. 

This great controversy has been handed 
down to us in a distorted form by later 
advocates of images, or Iconodules : 
such were Nicephorus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (806-815), and Theophanes, 
a monk who drew in part from the same 
sources, and wrote between 81 1 and 815 ; 
he was kept in confinement by Leo V. 
on Samothrace. The “ Papal Letters ” 
to the emperor Leo III. may afford some 
idea of the state of feeling, but that is 
all ; they are ascribed to Gregory II. 
(7*5-731). but are the forgeries of some 
later writer, who was badly informed in 
matters of political geography and topo- 
graphy. 

but even from these scanty accounts 
the energy and moderation of the em- 
perors shine out conspicuously. Unity 
of religion and purity of religion hover as 
twin ideals before the eyes of the man who 
was influenced neither by Judaism nor 
Islam, but by Paulicianism. The com- 
mand was issued to Jews and Montanists 
that they should change their religion ; 
the former submitted, the latter preferred 
SinuU Whereas, one of the 

for R«licio«i *be Paulicians, Gem&- 

Pvrity Slus, after his orthodoxy had 
been tested, obtained a letter of 
protection ; the zeal in conversion flagged 
when this sect came in question. In 
726 the struggle for religious purity 
beg^ : the first edict of Leo ordered that 
the images should be destroyed. And the 
schwls, the hotbeds of superstition, which 
conducted the education of the young on 
the old lines, were fated to tall. Tradition 
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affirms that the school in the Iron Market 
was burnt to the ground, professors, 
books, and all. When, therefore, a cele- 
brated image of the Redeemer was 
being carried away by imperial officers, 
some fanatical women attacked and killed 
them — an exploit which greatly de- 
lights the author of the pseudo-Gregorian 
„ . . letters. Stronger measures 

“ ® imperative, not against 

SUepcd ^ 

ui S.p«r.i.(.on Classes, Who sup- 

ported the struggle for superstition. 

The pressure of taxation and enthusiasm 
for image worship drove Greece and 
the islands of the it^gean into a revolt, 
which led to the election of an emperor 
(Cosmas) and to the advance of the in- 
surgents to the gates of Constantinople 
in 727. The movement was soon crushed 
by the Greek fire and the superioritv of 
the imperial fleet. At the assembly of the 
year 729 the patriarch Germanus was 
sacrificed. He, the supporter of ii«age 
worship and the monks, retired, and in 
his place was chosen Anastasius, who now 
solemnly ratified the ecclesiastical policy of 
Leo. Anastasius was not, however, recog- 
nis^ by Pope Gregory II., who entered into 
dangerous relations with Charles Martel. 
Italy turned against the Iconoclasts ; in- 
surrections seemed likely to tear the whole 
peninsula away from Byzantium, and 
the papal authority of Gregory II. and 
Gregory III. partially suppoiied the 
anti-Byzantine agitations. Matters were 
not, however, allowed to go so far as the 
election of a rival emperor. 

An armada was despatched by Leo agamst 
Italy, but was wrecked in the Adriatic. 
Under these conditions Leo, in 733. set 
about restoring ecclesiastical unity in 
his empire. He separated Sicily and 
Calabria (Rhegium, Sevenana. Hydrus- 
Otranto) ecclesiastically from Rome, and 
placed them under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarchof Constantinojile. The properly 
^ of the Church was confis- 

lacrcftse of catcd. In this way the 
Power to iKe Qra^cising of Lower Italy 
Eettera Chareh ^nd Sicily, begun under the 

emperor Constans II.. was carried a step 
fur^er. and Southerg Italy was left in a 
position to develop on her own hnes far 
Sifierently from the North. This Gr^cismg 
process was again extended by the im- 
mense immigration of Greek monks (esti- 
mated at 50^00). who rad7b? 

settled, with their images not made by 
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men's hands,” in the freer atrao^^here of 
the western dominions of the empire. 

Equally important appears the re- 
moval of an old obstacle to development 
which concerned Illyria. When Valen- 
tinian as emperor of the West ruled over 
Illyria also, it was only natural that 
Pope Damasus (366-389) should exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over this region, 
the thoroughfare between West and 
East. But when the Illyrian prefecture 
was attached to the East under Theo- 
dotiius in 379. Rome still maintained this 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the metropolitan 
of Thessalonica was appointed the repre 
sentative of the apostolic chair ; when 
later, Moesia and Macedonia were trans 
ferred to the bishop of Ochnda by Jus 
tinian, even then thes ■ two provinces re 
mained ecclesiastically one with Rome 
This last relic of the encroachment of 
Roman ecclesiastical sovereignty over the 
dominions of the Byzantine empire w^ 
now abolished by L^o III., and Illyna 
placed under the patriarch of Constanti- 

"^fhe severance of Isauria from the 
patriarchate of Antioch, and the subjection 
. of these ecclesiastical provinces 
A Splcftdid patriarchate of Con- 

Ctri»tUa stantinople. broke down the 
EiBperor barriers between political and 
ecclesiastical sovereignty, between the 
boundaries of the Byzantine empire and 
the diocese of the cecumenical patriarch. 
No foreign spiritual jurisdiction w^ to 
be recognised within the borders of the 
Byzantine empire. 

The emperor Leo comes before us as a 
man in advance of his age. The advocate 
of a free peasantry, a supporter of the 

marriage tie. a stern foe to 
a champion of the nghts of the 
against the Church, a nulitary reformer- 

his public energy fiUs ^ Sr- 

that we cannot penetrate his reaJ i>er 
WHy. Could V do we shouW 
doubtless rank him as one of the erratMt 
figures of the Byzantine empire 

owa finance minister, eertamly ^ 

own commander-in-chief, a ^ 

the Church celebrated m her ^1 ants ^ 
her liberator from the Arabs, imi^hea 
by affectionate recollections of Jis 
even in the domain of law. which he vish^ 

to be administered a 

poor ; finally, in the sphere of ^ 

firm, clear-headed character, who re 

presented primitive Christianity 
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siastically and rejected every compromi^ 
with paganism — behind the politician in 
significant outlines stands revealed the 
man in all his greatness. 

The son of Leo III., Constantine V. 
{741-775), nicknamed Copronymus, un- 
doubtedly raised the bitterness of the 
image controversy to the highest pitch. 
Perhaps the cheerful strain in his nature — 
for he loved music, dancing and feasting, 
and ordered fruit, flowers and hunting 
scenes to be painted instead of sacred 
subjects — the gentleness which forgave 
his daughter Anthusa for worshipping 
images, the solicitude which procured 
pure drinking-water for the capita by the 
restoration of the aqueduct of V^ens, 
were deeply planted in him and were his 
true characteristics. 

Yet he was harsh, for he confined 
Stephanus and 342 monks in the 
Pratorium ; and cruel, for he ordered 
eyes to be put out, arms, ears, noses 
to be cut off, and men to be e.xecuted 
and their dead bodies to be, dragged 
through the streets The treachery of his 
brother-in-law Artavasdus (from Mara’sh 
in Commagene, 743), and the opposition of 

TbeE.p.for*'?® the proscription 

images which the council of 
tb« Monks 754 had officially pronounced, 
and therefore to the emperor 
and the Church, had kindled in him a wild 
desire for revenge. The fanaticism of 
the freethinker who no longer tolerates the 
title of " holy,” and is deeply incensed 
at the exclamation *' Mary, help ! ” im- 
plied him, after 761, into a savage war 
gainst the monks, in whom not merely 
image worship but also the ” spiritud 
state *’ within the state was most clearly 

r tsonified. The phrase *' The monk, not 
is emperor,” was wrung from the furious 
Constantine. There wzs no statutory 
abolition of the monasteries, though this 
has ^n inferred from the fragment of the 

P atriarch Nicephorus in a manuscript of 
heophanes, but separate enactments of 
C^tantine confiscated monasteries and 
bestowed them wthout documentary re- 
cord on laymen, from whom they could 
again be taken at pleasure. 

, It was a time of ferment and of agita- 
tion ; new germs were developing in a 
rough age of strife ; the terrible plague of 
745. to 746 had almost depopulated the 
capital, and therefore Greek settlers were 
surnrnoned to Byzantium the islands 
and HeUas ; and Hellas itsdf and Thrace 
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offered new fields not merely to the 
imperial colonists from Syria and Armenia, 
but to tfie immigrating Slavs themselves. 
Slavs were then settl^ in Bithyuia — to 
the number of 280,000 — and in Cyprus. 
Did the celibacy of the monks incense the 
emperor at this jieriod bf depopulation ? 
It is certain that he was deeply indignant 
when his nobles sought monas- 
tic retiremeK*'. Skilfully con- 
_ ... trived campaigns and breaches 

oepop« » lOB faith w^e the weapons with 

which Constantine fought against the 
Bulgarians. After the sovereigns from 
the family of the Dulo and other Bulga- 
rians — of whom a list down to 765 is 
preserved in a Slavonic text with Old 
Bulgarian phrases — we find rulers whose 
names, Paganps and Sabinus, attest the 
prominence of the part played by the 
Wallacho-Bulgarians. Cerig, or Telerig 
(763-775), iii the end outwitted Constan- 
tine and wheedled out of him the names 
of all the Philhellenes in Bulgaria, who 
were then at once put to death. 

Constantine’s son, Leo IV. (775-780), 
surnamed the Khazar after his mother, 
carried on the ecclesiastical policy of his 
father in a milder form. The oath of 
fealty was ordered to be taken to his son 
Constantine not merely by the provincial 
governors, ministers and senators, and all 
the soldiers present- but also by repre- 
sentatives of the artisan guilds, and othei 
classes of citizens. Constantine's mother, 
Irene, an Athenian, did not swear fealty 
to him. In 788, when he was eighteen, she 
annulled his betrothal with Rotnid, the 
daughter of Charles the Great. Finally, 
she put out his eyes in 797. For the next 
five years she ruled her^f. A tedious 
contest between her favourites, a lament- 
able attitude towards the Arabs, and 
complete retreat in the question of the 
image controversy form the salient points 
in her reign. The oecumenical council of 
787 enjoined the worship of images 
TriBmpk of ^ although the state 

tke Imof* "Sht of supervision was not 
WorU^ipper. Hence the image con- 

trove^ ended m favour of 
the image worshippers (Iconodules) and 
of monasticism, and all the results of 
Leo's efforts were wiped out. None 
more sharply criticised this Church 
council of Niexa than Charlemagne. 
There is sufficient evidence to recognise 
that Charles held the same views as 
the Byzantine emperors Leo III. and 
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Constantine V. The objection of Constan- 
tine to the invocation, " Mary, help ! ” and 
such phrases can be paralleled By similar 
criticisms on the jiart of Charlemagne. 
Thus he stigmatises as blasphemous the 
phrases of the Byzantine chancery style, 

■ God rule v^ith them,” ‘*God entreat the 
Pope to co-operate,” etc. It was, he said, 

foolish to light before the 
CharUaasQc candles which they 

m»Kc ors tp which they could 

not smell. To the lifeless images, which are 
only works of men’s hands, no adoration is 
due, such as was shown to living men — a hit 
at the C<esar-cult of Rome and Byzantium. 

The papacy, unchecked by dogmatic 
variances, threw itself into the arms of the 
Franks. The flight of Pope Leo III. to 
Spoleto and the romantic meeting of 
Charles and the Pope at Paderbom, where 
the mail-clad horsemen headed by Charles 
galloped forward amid the clash of trum- 
pets to meet the Pope, led to the wonderful 
coronation on Christmas Day, 800 a.d., in 
St. Peter’s. The legal question of the 
precedence ot the Byzantine emperor, 
which even Alcuin in 799 had acknowledged 
in a letter to Charles, was not settled by 
this ceremony, but only shelved, for the 
view of the Lorsch Annals that the ques- 
tion was ended when the imperial title 
passed to a female did not appear to have 
any legal foundation. 

The successor of Irene, who was soon 
deposed, was Nicephorus, the treasurer- 
general {802-810). The Syrian or Isaurian 
dynasty was overthrown, and a new bouse 
came up. The mere fact that a man once 
more filled the imperial throne of Byzan- 
tium made it impossible to maintain the 
argument, upon which the coronation of 
Charles as emperor had been based, that 
there was a vacancy in the empire. Nice- 
phorus received overtures for peace from 
Charles, and left them unanswered. It was 
oidy when Venice, which, having revolted 
from Byzantium in 806, had 
Bulc»rlM returned again in 807, was 
punished by Pepin for so doing 
U B*iBf -jj gjQ that Nicephorus sent 

Arsafius his representative to conclude a 
preliminary peace. Charles m his letter 
to Nicephorus rejoiced that it had at I^t 
become possible to realise the wish lor 
peace. But when the envoys of Charles 
r^ched Byzantium the skull of Nice- 
phorus was already serving the ^eat 
Bulgarian prince Krum (802-814) as 
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a drinking-cup ; Krum had conquered 
almost all the European possessions of 
Byzantium, had in particular won Sofia, 
and after some preliminary successes of 
NiceJjhorus had defeated the emperor and 
his whole army. 

This Bulgarian empire comprised at 
its heart Ciwer Moesia (between the 
Balkans and the Danube), extended 
over the territoiy of the modem kingdom 
of Roumania, absorbed Transylvania, 
the salt of which the Bulgarians exported 
to Moravia, and extended to the Dniester, 
possibly to the Dnieper. The princes 
lived at Preslav (Marcianopolis) on th? 
great Kamcija. Islam seems to have 
been preached in the ninth centuiy ; but 
the influence of the subjugated Slavs, who 
transmitted their own language and cus- 
toms to their rulers, and only assumed 
their name, was stronger. Greek culture 
soon began to influence the Bulgarians. 
Even in the eighth century a Bulgarian 
prince had counsellors who spoke Bul- 
garian, Slavonic, and Greek. They fought 
with Greek siege-machines and with Greek 
fire. Inscriptions were comws^ by them 
in Greek, though no longer classical Greek. 

Thus, on a pillar of red marble 
Hcllcoie gjjjj preserved in Timovo, 
laflvcaec o» Qmortag (between 820 and 836) 
Ball explains his plan for construct- 
ing a palace and a sepulchral monument 

After the incapable Michael I. RhanMb4 
(811-813) had sustained a decisive defeat 
from Krum in the vicinity <>^ 
in 813, the emperor Leo V„ the Chame- 
leon ” {813-820) was able at last, in 017. 
to conclude peace wth Oraortag. Leo wm 
also successful against the Arabs j jess so ,n 
the deposition M the patnarch Nicephorus 
and in the organisation of the 
815, which revived the almwt buned 

image controversy. The 
had once been religious now 
sharpest persecution, and ceased to t>e a 
movement in favour of liberty. 

Leo V., the “ Chameleon,” had, in his 
time, when he accepted the crown, ^ 
under-estimated by the man who succ^^ 

him, Michael II.. the Phrygian (82^^). 
who had given the hesitating offi^r the 
choice : ” With this sword I will open toe 
gates of Constantinople to or I wiU 
plunge it into your bosom. The ki^ 
maker, showing dissatisfaction wito 

secondary position, had be^ 

bre^ng prison he murdered his former 
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prot^c in the royal chapel, into which he 
and his companions, dre^ed as priests, had 
forced their way. 

His rival in power, Thomas the Slav, 
was the instigator of the most dangerous 
revolt of the subjugated nations against 
the foreim yoke of Greece. Thomas had 
raised me lower strata of populations, 
such as the Arabs, the Slavs of the 
Balkan peninsula, the races of the Cau- 
casus and the Armenians, in rebellion 
against the empire. On the plea of 
hereditary right, since he profess^ to be 
that Constantine whom Irene had blinded, 
he persuaded the patriarch of Antioch to 


Crete by the Arabs in 823, the revolt of the 
Dalmatian towns from Byzantium, and 
the progress of the Saracen conquest of 
Sicily, indicate the critical state of the 
Byzantine empire under his rule. 

Michael’s moderation in the image con- 
troversy led the head of the ecclesiastical 
V pJirty of independence, the 

D«ne* Ike * Theodorus of Studion 

Emperor (752-826), to entertain various 
hopes, the frustration of which 
drove that fiery spirit into violent anta- 
gonism. An uncompromising enemy of 
Cssaro-papism, who did not endure that 
“ our word should be hidden for one single 



THE COUNCIL OF 
Tke (net 


NIC^ IN THE YEAR 787 . WHICH ESTABLISHED IMAGB-WORSHIF 


' werthip of iBURs. The Emperor Leo III. wei 

prw Uie rapertUtioo 4 TeDentioa of imAfvs wero viUiMit oenaueat 
rWUoUoe, *00 of Lm IV^ for^^veo 7e«n ofter the fre*t Loo’i 
rroB a BUoiatoro io 4 Greek T«et 4 Befit of the nioth ceotaiy. 

hour,” and paid no regard to ecclesiastical 
superiors or synods, he had already claimed 
the supremacy of the law and the Gospel 
over the emperor, and had argued that the 
emperor w^ not mentioned in the Gospds. 
He now pointed to the government of the 
Church, which had to decide the divine 
do^as, while the emperor and princes 
had to help them and ratify the decisions. 

The antagonism of this talented and firm 
prelate would have been far more damag- 
ing to the Byzantine monarchy had not 
Greek national pride been aggrieved by 
the constant stress laid on the primacy of 
Rome— which was to Theodorus the safe 
harbour of refuge for the whole Church 
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crown him ; and relying on a large army 
^ a powerful fleet, this “ pupil of the 
i styled hiV was only 

emperor with the aid of 
me Eulganan prince Omortag, in the 

•yiaatlwi vicinity of the capital. The 

HtiaUky fernble shock which this revolt 

caused to the Byzantine empire 

K,. clearly from a letter 

LouL«#?**w^ emperor 

tte Pious, accompanied with costly 

Pj^ts, green and yeUow sUks, Tyrian 
pu^le, enmson and blue stuffs. ^ 
me emperor Michael showed himself bv 

.vrtiere BulgSKd^ 
was not forthcoming. Theraptuio of 
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in ever\’ storm of heresy ; in fact, he 
smoothed the path for Photius, the leader 
of the Greek party of independence. 
Theodorus extols the peaceful monastic 
world in a biography oi the abbot Plato, 
and by epigrams, in which ever” useful 
member of the community, frc n sick- 
nurse to abbot, is glorified as an emblem 
of duty laithfully fulfilled ; his 
RtTiTal addresses contain golden grains 

f of sincerest philanthropy. From 

IcoaoelftUB ^^5 f^om the biography 

of his mother Theoctiste, and from 
his letters—” I shall never grow weary 
of writing,” he says, in the last letter of 
the collection — breathes a full and rich 
humanity and an inflexible power of re- 
sistance which could not be broken by 
thrice-inflicted imprisonment and scourg- 
ing. But his lofty conceptions of Church 
and State ran counter to the stream of 
Greek development. The monastery of 
Theodorus remained the seat of varied 
intellectual labours ; and from it the per- 
fected system of minuscules was carried out, 
as the Tetra-Evangelium of Porphyrius 
Uspensky. dating from the year 835, attests. 

Iconoclasm on the lines of Constantine 
V was continued under Michael’s son 
Theophilus {829-842), who wished to 
ensure the victory of his school by the 
unsparing infliction of imprisonment and 
branding. At the beauty contest before the 
nuptials of Theophilus, who wished to 
award the apple to the fairest, C^a, a 
maiden who pleased him particularly, re- 
torted to his remark, ” Sorrow came into the 
world through woman,” with the answer, 
“ Yet woman is the souice of happines^ 

For this she was passed over by 
Theophilus. She founded a convent, 
where her jxietic gifts were developed. 
Discarding the old poetic forms, and 
trusting to the jwpular style, she ventured 
to write verse whose rhythm d^ends no 
on quantity, like the 

Latin, but on stress, as in English poetp • 
Reminiscences of Menander 
A NobU echoes of the Bible could 

of deprive her of her own 

ByiaBiiwm {ppiines ; a scU-conscious origin- 
ality flashes forth in her songs of hatred. 
” I hate him who adapts himself to evep 
custom ” We can believe that frivolity 

and laziness Hfe 

defiant spirit, and that a l^l^nous Ide 
among learned men had more attractions 
for it than a pleasant existence m tne 
L>ciety of fools. TheophU^s was consistently 
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pursued by ill-fortune. The Sa acenic 
advance was checked in Asia Minor by 
a Persian prince, called, as a Christian, 
Theophobus ; an inroad was even made 
into the Arabian empire. But to balance 
this came the terrible pillage of the to^vn 
of Amorion after a siege from the 7th 
to the 15th of August, 838, by the caliph 
Mutasim, or Motassim (833-842). The 
martyTdom of the forty-two Greeks 
of Amorion was deeply graven on the 
memory of the Greeks. In the west, 
Palermo fell into the hands of the Arabs. 

The belief in images still flourished in 
spite of violent measures; the three eastern 
patriarchs repeated in a letter of 839 to 
Theophilus the story of the impression 
of the face of Mary on a pillar at Lydda. 
Theophilus, whose panegyrists extol his 
exertions in the cause of science for 
instance, by conceding to scholars the 
permission to teach — and for the safety 
and buildings of the capital, rewarded his 
greatest general, his brother-in-law, Theo- 
phobus. with base ingratitude, and his l^t 
act as monarch was to order the execution 
of this meritorious servant and kinsman. 
The regency for the thirteen-year-old 
son of Theophilus, Michael III. 
{842-867), was undertaken by 
Wor»bip mother Theodora, his uncle 

Roiorcd Burdas, a strong and unscrupu- 
lous character, and the Magister Manuel. 
The connection of the latter uath Ae monks 
of the celebrated monastery of Studion 
seems to explain the order which was 
civen for the restoration of image worship. 
The synod of 843. 

which the Greek Church celebrates, ended 

the long controversy. 

All the symptoms of madne^ appeared m 
the young emperor ; passion for tne circus 

and for low company, infatuat^ 
gance, drunkenness, unrestrained lust, and 
Sievous cruelty. That 
delight in turning to ridicule what w^ 
sacred to other men— by desecrating th 
Sacrament and arranging processions o 
his boon companions attired cpiscopiU 

vcslments-sprangwitl. Michael from th^ 

same mania for outrage which 
the emperor Caligula to rTCct h.s statue 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. He is to « 
compared with Caligula rather than wtl 
Nero, although the latter parallel 

preferred by the Hyz^ptme historians. 

As a terrible warning of the dangere 
which threatened a weak ^ywntmm 
from the north, the Russians appeared 
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before Constantinople on July 15, 860, 
according to the anonymous chronicler of 
Brussels. These Scandinavian hordes — 
not Slavs from the Baltic or Goths from 
the Crimea — had won great fame early in 
the ninth century. They themselves bore 
northern names and gave Scandinavian 
names to the falls of the Dnieper, which 
^ . they descended in their boats. 

Nortbera the treaties of the 

HerMft Rule j^^^j^ns with Byzantium in 
the SUee 

precisely the same northern military oath as 
the treaty of Charles the Bald with Regncr, 
in 845. and of Siegfred and Halfdan with 
Lewis the German. Otherwise the traces 
of northern names and designations are 
scanty enough. In the name of the town 
which in Slavonic is called Turow is con- 
cealed the name Tur\’, which came to 
Russia with Rogvofod = Rag(e)vald ; 
otherwise the Ivor Street in Novgorod 
and the spot in Kiev where the g..d Thor 
was worshipped are, wth the knout, 
almost the only memorials of the northern 
home from which the invaders came. 

These northern heroes had been called 
into the country by the Slavs, Tchadw, 
Kriviches, and Wesses as the supenor 
national twwer. " Our country is large and 
rich, but there is no order m it ; do you 
come and rule and govern over ^d 
the Slavs, according to Nestor s chromcl^ 
But the Russians appeared sav^e and 
boorish, the “ most blood-stained people, 
to the Byzantines, who, mistrusting 
own strength, ascribed the retreat of the 
Russians to the dipping of the robe of the 
Mother of God in the waves of the Bos- 
phorus, as Photius relates, and claimed 
the credit for the subsequent conversion 
of the Russians to Christianity. 

The Russians then made Novgorod and 
Kiev centres of the empire, and retained 
their Scandinavian character for a long time 
in the former city ; in the latt^, notwith- 
standing northern followers (Druschina), 

they became Slavonic by 

R«*iUO«i» the year 1000 ; but in reality 

they accepted Christianity 
Ffoa under Byzantine influence 

and drew their learning and culture from 
Rvzantium —although not until far Jater, 
fhe^ace of 907 was still sworn to by the 
cod Penin, in whom we detect featur^ of 

the Scandinavian Thor, and 

certainly not Basihus. Olga. Igo entire 

the first to receive baptism, and 

nation became Christian under Vladimir 
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(980-1015). A section of the crews in 
the fleet, and later a company of the im- 
perial body-guard, celebrated for their 
weapons — axe and pike combined — were 
formed out of the Russians! the Varagi, 
or with Slav nasal, Varanp, Varengiaia. 

Byzantium was regarded at that period, 
about 863, as the centre not merely of civil- 
isation, but of Christianity ; and Ratislaw of 
Moravia — then the country on the March, 
comprising a part of Lower Austria as 
far as the Danube, and Northern Hungary 
between the Danube and Gran — requested 
the emperor Michael III. to send him a 
missionary familiar with Slavonic, and in 
this way endeavoured to obtain a Siavqnic 
liturgy and a Church of Graco-Slavqnic 
constitution. Through the brothers 
Constantine and Methodius of Thessa- 
lonica not merely did the Slavonic dialect 
of that region (m Moravia slightly blended 
with German words) become the prevailing 
dialect for ecclesiastical purposes, but in 
other respects we can see there the 
beginning of that complex civilisation 
which we may term Slavo-Byzantine. 
Eastern elements are prominent in this 
civilisation, as might be expected from its 
Byzantine origin ; but among 
Tke Sl»*o- jjjg Slavs, owing to the mannei 
BjrzMtin* jjg transmission, it has Iwen 
CitiliMtsoft ^jverywhere influenced by the 

national Church. We have not yet sur- 
veyed the extent of the Slavonic debt to 
Byzantinism. Institutions and ioms oi 
government, law and plastic arts, religious 
conceptions and liturgy, legends and 
mvthJ-all flowed in narrow but numerous 
di^nels down to the Slavonic nations. 
And there the differentia of t^ ra^ 
down to the present day has been not 
Teutonism and Slavonism. but Teutomsm 
and Byzantinised Slavonism. 

We derive our information about the 
life of the brothers Constantine and 
Methodius from their biography, the w- 
called “ Pannonian Legends. 1 hey were 
bom at Thessalonica as Greeks. 
not of a mixed race, m the midst ol 
Slavonic tribes, with whose tongue they 
became at an early age familiar so that 
Methodius actually administered 
Slavonic principality in Thessaly, ^fore 
he retireJ to Olympus m Asa Minor 
Constantine had close relations m 
Byzantium with Photms. who m 855 -« 5 o. 
wL sent with him to the Arabs, 

(860-861) as missionary to the Kh^^ 

he then, at the request of Ratislaw m 
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86^ accompanied N^ethodius to Moravia, and Dalmatia. Subsequently we find a 
and certainly took with him some portions simplified forrn oj the Cyrillian alphabet 
of the Old Testament already translated which was probably composed by Bi^op 
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The struggle 


into Slavonic. The heretical attitude ol Clement 
Photius forced the 
brothers to break with 
Byzantium and turn to 
Rome, where Pope 
Hadrian II. consecrated 
them bishops in 868 ; 
the Slavonic liturgy was 
at first sanctioned there 
— by Pope Hadrian II., in 
869, and Pope Johri VIII. 
in 880 — although it was 
afterwards prohibited in 
the “ Commonitorium ” 
of Pope Stephen VI. and 
in his letter to Svatopluk 
(discovered in the 
monastery of the Holy 
Cross). Constantine, or 
as he was now called, 

Cyril, died in 869 ; Me- 
thodius laboured on the 
shores of the lake of 
Flatten, extended his 
influence to Croatia, and 
died in Moravia in 885. ^ 

aliout the Slavonic liturgy was carried 
on with much heat by the clergy ; the 
victory of the liturgy, in spite of the 
restrictions im- 
posed by Pope 
Stephen VI., en- 
abled the Slavs 
to outstrip the 
Gennanic nations 
in the work ol 
organising a 
national church. 

We may see here 
the effect of the 
spirit of inde- 
pendence charac- 
teristic of the 
Byzantine 
Church. The 
Slavonic national 
(glagolitic) al- 
^aWt, invented 
by Cyril and 
closely modelled 
on the Greek 
cursive character 

facilitated the establishment of Chris- 
tianity among the Slavs. The sphere of 
glagolitic monuments extends from 
Moravia and Bohemia to Croatia, Istria 
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Drenovica under the Tsar 
Symeon on the model of 
Greek uncials. It was 
certainly not directly 
through Methodius and 
the picture of the Last 
Judgment ascribed to 
the Slavonic apostle — by 
an erroneous identifica- 
tion with a painter — but 
indirectly through the 
whole Christianising 
movement and the in- 
fluence of Byzantium, 
that the conversion of 
Boris, prince of the Bul- 
garians and of the Bul- 
garian people, came 
about. The Bulgarians, 
standing on a low plane 
of civilisation, retained 
their barbarous habits 
and were profoundly 
superstitious. The 
Oriental turban was 
worn by the men, while close-fitting 
dresses, long sashes ornamented with 
gold and silver buttons, and veils for 
the face were still retained by the women. 

They employed 
oxen and sheep 
as mediums of 
exchange; slaves 
worked for them 
in an oppressive 
serfdom, or were 
even sold to 
Byzantium. 
Wonder-working 
stones were hung 
round the necks 
of the sick, and 
the. dead man 
was given his 
slaves and wives 
t o accompany 
him to the grave. 
A deep gulf 
separated ruler 
and subjects, of 
whom even the 
foremost did not 
eat at the same table with the prince. 
The core of the nation was represented 
by the greater and inferior nobility. 
Boris had clearly seen how necessary 
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it was for his kingdom of Bulgaria to 
receive Christianity, which he had himself 
adopted, with an imperial sponsor, under 
the name of Michael. The question 
whether to join Rome or Byzantium was 
more obscure. The persecutions of the 
pagans, which he himself initiated, and the 
inrush of eager missionaries of the most 
various sects (for example, of 
Penecvtiofts Paulicians) into this new 

„ domain of Christianity— of lay 

the Peseos who professed to be 

priests and mixed all the superstition of 
their own homes with Christianity, or of 
Jews who wished to disseminate their 
creed — did not conduce to make the new 
doctrines more popular. To crown aU 
came the teaching of the highest ecclesi- 
astical party of Byzantium, of the patri- 
arch Photius, which must have driven the 
Bulgarian prince out of his senses ; he 
received a sketch of tlie essential nature 
and features of orthodoxy, a theolomcal 
treatise on the Trinity, and a history of the 
seven oecumenical synods and their most 
influential personalities, all of winch he 
must hiive ioun<l hopelessly unintelligible. 
This much was clear to him, however, 
that his people, or at any rate he m his 
own person, should take a leap from their 
primitive manners to the ideal of the 
Byzantine court, where no one was allowed 
to talk too fast, laugh too loud, or speak 
unbecomingly. 

The Bulgarian prince therefore experi- 
mented with . 

Rome. Pope 
Nicholas 1 •. 
cleverly recog- 
nising the needs 
of a simple race, 
conceded the 
Bulgarian’s re- 
quests, some of 
which were truly 
mar''ellous. The 
grasp which 
Rome possessed 
of the Bulgarian 
situation, the 
care with which 
her representa- aqueduct op the oreek 

a''h.gh«"c“msa.ion, were in striking 
contiSt to the 

r>f Bvzantine theologians, and to tne 
Byzan'ime insistence "upon tedious ce^e- 
mLies. But the advantage of Rome 

was thrown away, owing to quarrels oi 
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a personal kind. The Pope refused to 
approve the bishop who was presented 
to him, and the alliance was broken ofi. 

The discourteous attitude of Rome 
towards the Greek envoys in Bulgaria, who 
were simply driven out of the country’, 
and the rejection of the message communi- 
cated by them, supplied Photius, who, 
patriarch of Constantinople since 858, had 
been deposed at a Roman synod in 863, 
with the final motive for a rupture with 
Rome. Tlie theological basis of the re- 
nunciation of Rome, the encyclical of 867. 
so important in the history of the world, 
was not w’eighty or burdensome. In the 
West, men had taught that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded from the Father and the 
Son, and by so doing had. according to 
the view' of Photius. denied the monar- 
chical constitution of the Trinity. In 
conformity with the western view the 
creed had been altered by the admission 
of the w’ords “ and from the Son,” ag^nst 

which the confessions of faith 
Primkcy engraved by Pope Leo III. 
TfMsferrea lo witness. 

Byzkatiam purthcr, m order most tho- 
roughly to shatter Rome’s claim to 
supremacy. Photius as.serted the trans- 
ference of the primacy to Byzantium, by 
the removal of the imperial residence from 
Rome to New Rome. But umloubtedly 
the weightiest reason was the rejection in 
the West of so many Church customs 

which were knit up 

national iiie. 
Photius then re- 
vealed the deep 
rift between East 
and West ; it 
was national, and 

only brought into 

relief by the 

Church dispute. 
Meanwhile the 
secular power 
had passed to the 
Macedonian ex- 
grooin and friend 
Of Michael, the 
joint - emperor 

EMPERORS. NEAR PYRGO to death. 

and founded the ” 

Now first, long a ter the lo« of tne 
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among tL people the consc.ousness 
national umty. 




BYZANTIUM AT ITS ZENITH 

AND THE BEGINNING OF THE EMPIRE’S DECLINE 


■■TTIE intercourse with the east and the 
^ former incorporation of Oriental pro- 
vinces in the empire, with their great in- 
fluence on culture, left traces for centuries ; 
eastern suggestions, Armenian colonists, 
and natives of Asia Minor played a 

g eat part at court and in the state. 

ut the Greek elements had begun to 
combine ; and here too the hrst attempt at 
national union found expression in the 
Church. Learning and education, law 
and literature, had seen a renascence of 
the old Byzantine and Greek life, and 
the whole state became emphatically an 
expression of Greek intellect. 

The divinely appointed rule of the em- 
peror, despotic and unrestrained by law, 
m things spiritual and secular alike, 
swayed the Byzantine intellect. The spiri- 
tual and secular dignitaries were nomi- 
nated by him, and a shadowy senate 
EnBcror Summoned. The imperial 
hj Right minister, the keeper of 

DWibc privy purse, the comman- 

dant of the watch and the 
postmaster -general, the other great digni- 
taries known as pafricians, an^the “ pro- 
tospatharil,” the private secretary, the 
captain of the city, and the quaestor 
(then probably head of the police) flecked 
round the throne and executed the com- 
mands in the various administrative and 
legislative spheres. 

The high military officers ruled the 
provinces, and played an important role 
at TOurt. They were excellently paid, 
as also were the subordinate oflicers if 
we consider that everything was found 
for them. The army itself was devoted 
to Its leaders, received small pay, but 
complete board, lodging, and clothing, 
and was m other respects treated consider- 
ately. This is attested not merely bv 
their exemption from taxaUon. and by the 
splendid baths at Dorylaum, which could 
hold Mven thousand men ; the reputa- 
Uon they enjoyed in the wars with the 


Arabs as the avengers and saviours of 
Christianity, and the demand that all 
fallen soldiers should be declared martyrs, 
furnish an eloquent proof of it. There 
p ^ j was also a powerful clergy, who 
ower immense monastic estates 

Ricbc» of ,, . . 

IV. ri.... ^ ^ POOf" monasteries 

at their disposal, and ruled 
the people politically also by using 
religious controversy for piolitical oj)posi- 
tion and urging the masses to fight 
through enthusiasm for the cause. From 
the clergy also came to a large extent 
the “ cloud of humanists, who made verses 
and turned phrases, who begged and 
were not ashamed.” They found an a[>- 
preciative audience in the large cla.ss of 
wealthy men who bought titles, and even 
salaried offices as a life annuity. 

Then came the bourgeois class, from which 
were sometimes recruited the ranks of the 
clergy through the desire for seclusion, 
sometimes those of the lower officials of 
court and civil service, by the sale of offices, 
or the posts once bought liecamc hered- 
itary in the families of the order. The 
artisan guilds protected the old cliurch 
customs as unassailable achievements of 
faith. 

Then came the peasantry’, diminished by 
the attractive power of the monasteries and 
by the sale of the land, and also ruined 
by a defective sj-stem of credit. All 
round the capital, in the district called 
the Province of the Walls, large estates 
had been formed, on which jicasant serfs 
worked for the emperor, for patricians 
and monasteries— a picture of the whole 
empire. The jwasant, once jicrhaps free. 
P«fc».i»try worked on these estates 

5^ couldnotbcevicted.butalsodid 

Serfdom possess thc right of emigra- 

tion, and he paid protection- 
money and blood tithes far more than the 
foiroer tithe of com ; he was indeed a 
serf. Thc diminution of thc free peasant 
class became noticeable from the increase 
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in the mercenary forces, as in the Athens 
of the fourth century. 

Thus, this prosperous season of the 
Byzantine empire is naturally character- 
ised by a constant struggle for the pro- 
tection. maintenance, and increase ot the 
free peasantry. A powerful effort in this 
direction was made by the Homestead 
Act of the emperor Romanus 
Stmgglc Lacapenus, who in 934 passed 
p » ^ forbidding the magnates 

eatftA ry acquire any villages or 

hamlets from the poor ; they had actually 
to give back any purchases of land, 
except in the case of their having raised 
valuable buildings. As magnates were 
reckoned higher officials and place-holders, 
members of the superior clergy, and all who 
had money and position. The old connec- 
tion between landed property and military 
service appears further in the resuscitated 
institution of inalienable military fiefs, the 
owners of which had to provide equipment 
and food ; and only the heirs, and those 
who bore a share of military service and 
taxation, might acquire such property. 

The artisan class was superstitious, dull- 
witted, and. notwithstanding Christianity, 
addicted to the old cults. The lowest 
section finally was represented by the 
very numerous slaves, in whom a flourish- 
ing trade was carried on. Danilis. the 
richest lady of the Peloponnesus, presented 
to her imi>erial adopted son Basilius 500 
slaves (including 100 eunuchs), and 100 
slave girls ; after her death, in 888. the 
em[>eror emancipated 3.000 of her slaves 
and settled them in Lower Italy. 

The strength of the Byzantine empire 
lay in the armv and fleet. Mercenaries 
and newly settled subjects occupied a 
large place among tlie tenants of military 
fiefs. The imperial fleet, under the Drun- 
garius was paid from the state coffers , 
the provincial fleet by the Thernata 
Tirovinccs; the majority of the ships 

belonged to the imperial fleet. Tubes for 

discharging Greek fire wtTc 

• placed on the bows of the 
dromonds. The fleet was 

EqaipmcBi j^anned by Russian Northmen. 

who served as mercenaries, at one time also 
C Syrian Mardaites, as barbarians who 

had ittled in ^be empire and ^cre haWe 

to service, and finally by the nat vc 
TXiDulation of the island province, of the 
^fvince of Samos, and of Cibyrrhjeotm 
province. When this latter terr.toij «as 
lost the navy also was ruined, so that in 
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the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth century pirates swept the seas. 
When the necessity of a navy made itself 
felt in the war witii the Norman fleet, the 
Venetians fought and decided the battles 
of the Greek emperor. 

The core of the Byzantine empire was 
Asia Minor, which required to be defended 
by pierpetual war against the Arabs. On 
the Black Sea it still piossessed the Crimea, 
the starting point for the trade with the 
surrounding nations, especially with the 
Khazars. The Pechenegs and Bulgarians 
enclosed the small part of Thrace and 
Macedonia which still remained Greek. 
The Peloponnese, through the attitude 
of the Slavonic tribes, was only in 
parts nominally dependent. Dyrrhachium 
served to secure the communications with 
Italy. By the side of the independent 
kingdom of Italy, with Pavia as its capital, 
Calabria still maintained its position as a 
Greek province : an attempt was also 
made by Byzantium to exercise some 
maritime superv’ision in these waters. 
In Sicilv. on the contrary, there were but 
few po'inls still in Byzantine hands 
Basilius I. (867-88<)) laid the founda- 
tions for the internal and 
BasiIws I. external consolidation of the 
““ empire. He was descended 
from an Armenian family of 
military c<»lonists at Adrianople ; his 
mother w.is called Pankalo and was. 
according to Tabari, a Slav. In com- 
m-nsatioii for Sicily, which soon ^camc 
comiiletely Aiab. aR<l where only ^be 
Hvzantiiic law prevailed, be added ^ 
Cilabria a. seemd jirdvmce of Southern 
Italy, Longibardia. ( onsidermg the actual 
secession of Wnice. which had created for 
iierself an invincible jiosition on the 
bv the treaty of '^'^b bolbaire. and 
its ratificatio'n by U-wis H. in 857 - ^ 

a master stroke of diplomatic 
on the part of Basilius L o at 

any rate a formal recognition of his 
suzerainty from \enicc by s<-‘ndmg an 
embassy, transmitting pri'sents. and con 
ferring^n the Doge, ifrsus Parliacus. m 
8-70 the title of ProtospatliariUh. 

^Builclin^^ shot up in nuiniKTS— according 
to rc ^rtSnore t'han 100 eburch^anj 
palaces. The em|>cTor Basilius ^ » 
Lmicably disi>osed towards 

Photius, tlm in 8b7,bad 

Nicholas I. at a so-called '^ 3 em 

the cigbih oxumenical synod at Jerusalem 
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declared to have forfeited his office and 
was replaced by the patriarch Ignatius. 

The tliought that one single faith ought to 
g>vem Christians induced the prelates of 
the east, who were under the emperor’s 
influence, to sign a formula of submission 
to Rome. 

A fitting pendant to this ecclesiastical 
policy was the suppression of the 
Paulicians by Basilius ; they removed 
under T2imisces to the Balkan penin* . nowtlie entirecodeof Justinian 

.• * K€?ivea • 1 X ^ _ 


even in the descriptions of the provinces 
which the emperor Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogennetus supplied the sixth cen- 
tury is the authoritative bzisis, notwith- 
standing the new organisation by Leo VI. 
The great code of the Basilica in sixty 
books, compiled between 887 and 803, 
was one such renewal. Basilius in his 
“ Procheirus ” had restored this 
basis as much as possible, and 


Code 


was revived, not merely as 
regarded the marriage law, divorce, and 
the limitation of marriage contracts to 
the wealthy, but also in matters of family 
law, the authority of the father, the law 
of compulsory inheritance, and usury. 

But in a still more significant fashion 
Leo recurred to the glorious age of Jus- 
tinian. Caisaro-papism arose afresh : ordi- 
nances were issued as to the admissibility 
of married aspirants to bishoprics, and the 

age limits of sub- 
deacons ; festi- 
vals were ap- 
pointed for cele- 
brated preachers, 
marriage dis- 
I>cnsations were 
granted. A 
patriarch who 
opposed his 
wishes, Nicholas, 
a friend of his 

BYZANTINE SEWED WORK, 1,000 YEARS OLD yOUth, whom hc 
A piece e£ ricbljr decorated eewed work froa tbe tUte robe of tbe h^d honoured 

hereditary mon- L*wi>en»*. b«*rinz hu Dune th»t of bu .oa. the tide of 


sula and were revived in the sect 
of the Bogumiles. Perhaps also the 
persecution of the Jew's in Southern Italy 
By Basilius may be tmeed to a lenewal 
of the claim of Leo the Isaurian to establish 
one faith throughout the empire. Glanc- 
ing over the domain of art we might 
regard the decorations of the church of 
Scripu, built in 873-874, as an instructive 
allegory of the spiritual movement of 
that time ; an abundance of designs 
attests the pre- 
sence of a strong 
vitality, but is 
still, it must be 
confessed, crude 
in execution, an 
echo of the hard 
struggles of the 
Byzantine people 
from which the 
old language, 
altered in many 
ways, emerged 
victoriously. The 



archy, which extended from 867 to 1028, 
was unusually emphasised in form by 
the joint sovereignty of the sons — in the 
case of Basilius I., Leo VI. and Alex- 
ander; in the case of Romanus II., 
Basilius II. and Constantine VIII. — 
but, in fact, it broke down through the 
institution of mayors of the palace. 

The learned emperor Leo VI. (the Wise, 
886-gii), who was compared to the 
L««th«wUe Claudius, had a far 

R«lct over higher importance than the 
Byskaiivn ' Julian line, 

whose studies exercised no 
»rt of influence upon his time. It may 
be that merely utilitarian considerations 
led the Byzantines of this age to collect 
^ the learning of the past, and, above all, 
that of Justinian’s epoch, but, at any 
rate, they completely resuscitated it. The 
process of decay, uninterrupted since 
Heraclius, seemed checked for the future ; 


a trusted councillor, was compelled by 
the emperor to hand in his resignation, as 
he refused to bless the emperor’s fourth 
marriage, and even excommunicated him 
in M7. 

It was then quite obvious that the 
emperor settled the rank and the pre- 
cedence of the prelates. The dioceses 
formerly subordinated to Rome were now 
recovered— Nicopolis, Stellas. Sicily, 
Stygmon, Cephallenia, Thessalonica, 
Dyrrhachium, Dalmatia were finally 
sep^ated from Rome and made 
subject to Byzantium. Conformably to 
this change, these countries were regarded 
as new provinces, and, as such, enrolled 
m the new list of Themata. Even then 
the generalisation of Constantine Porphy- 
rogennetus, that the empire was split up 
into governorships, and that the emperor 
had not, therefore, his old power, might 
hold good for the emperors, with the 
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exception of the greatest. Wealthy 
families, esc>ecially on the frontiers of the 
empire, collected followers, transformed 
the peasants into soldiers, and founded 
Byzantine feudalism. 

Theological interests drew Leo into 
church meetings as an official orator ; 
scholastic attainments led him to imitate 
, . „ Latin verse in a macaronic 

1 * *.*“ vein. Much certainly has been 

'Aeolo ** fathered upon him which he did 
eo ojy comp>ose, but brought on 

him his bad reputation. On the other 
hand, when we consider the great attrac- 
tion of the successes of his father, Basilius, 
and his commander-in-chief Nicephorus 
Phocas, as well as the reference to the 
capture of Theodosiopolis, and the pre- 
dominant position of the Arabs, • it is 
almost certain that Leo is really the author 
of the '■ Tactics.” Leo employed pagan 
Magyars as ” executioners '' against the 
Christian Bulgarians, but hardly with 
success ; the Tsar Symeon was justified in 
reproaching him with this violation of 
Christian fellow-feeling. 

A commercial question, that of burden- 
ing the trade between Greece and Bui- 

f aria with heavy tolls and of diverting it 
rom Constantinople, induced S^Tneon 
(893-927) to wage war on Byzantium. The 
appointment of a Bulgarian patriarch in 
Achrida — which from this time down to 
1767 was the intellectual centre of the 
Western Balkan countries — andtheassump- 
tion of the imjwrial title Tsar (Cicsar), 
over the Bulgarians in 917, and the Greeks 
in 924, clearly revealed his plans. He told 
the emperor : ” This is an empire which has 
come to me ! ” In his opinion the Bul- 
garians usually coveted the land of others ; 
the Greeks ceded their own. 

Symeon, who before his accession had 
lived in a monastery, to which his uncles 
also withdrew, \vishcd to elevate h>s 
i)eople by the introduction of Greek learn- 
ing ' he had himself read Demosthen^ 

and Aristotle at Byzantium in 
An Emperor youth. He projected a 

Tnken From j-gjgrence took, which com- 
a Monneiery poised treatises on theological. 

philosophical, and historical subjects 
and was translated into Russian in the 
eleventh century, and he caused an 
epitome of the Greek law to be prepared. 
C^igori then translated Malalas , his cousin. 

Todor Dutsov. copied 

monastery; John the Exarch desen^d m 

his preface to the He.xameron the residenre 
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of the tsar, in which the splendour of 
Byzantine architecture and painting, and 
the glittering gold of the robes of the 
princes and nobles, contrasted so sharply 
with the cottages of the country. Fresh 
strength and a recently-adopted culture 
had here to be overcome. The Turkish 
and new Slavonised people of the Bul- 
garians thus formed at that age of inter- 
national consolidation the very heart of 
Slavonism and became its champions in 
virtue of their military and political 
capabilities. 

The Magyars seemed to Leo the most 
suitable allies against Sjoneon. The race 
is in its germ Finno-Ugrian, since its 
numerals and words for ordinary objects of 
life are identical with those of the Finnish- 
Ugrian Vogules. From their far distant 
home on the Isim, Irtish, and Om, where 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, the authority of 
Herodotus, describes the forefathers of 
the Magyars, the lyrkes, on their hunting 
expeditions, the Magyars had come in the 
course of nearly 1.500 years into the 
country between the Caspian and the 
Black Seas, and into the region between 
Kuban and Don, where fishing might be 
combined with the chase. They 
M*fT*r» settled, about 6O0, in 

Set Livadia. between the Don and 

the SUv» Dnieper, where they fell 

under the influence of the Khazars ^d 
adopted numerous Turkish words. The 
Khazars, who adopted Judaism soon after 
860. then ruled over an empire which 
stretched from the Jaik to the Dnieper and 
Bug. from the Caspian Sea and the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus to the Middle 
Volga and the Oka. The Magyars, preying 
on further, came to the country ot /td- 
kuzu, where they ruled the SlaN'S and sold 
them into slavery, but also came under 
Slavonic influence, which affected their 

customs and language. • . 

In the war with the Bulgarians the 

Magyars were at first succe^ful ; but on 
the^way home they suffered a ^sMtrous 
defeat and were now attacked by the 
Pechenegs. or Patzinate, on the Dniep^. 
whom the Bulgarians launched at them, 
thu^ imitating the Byzantine systeim 
Their families, which remained behind on 
the steppes of Bessarabia. 
or captured ; the whole nation thereupon 

decided in 896-697. *l'^,^!fthe 

Arpad (890-907), to march further to the 

west, and so 

home, separated into North and 





Slavsjramade great expeditions through 
Europe. With this event concludes the 
second national migration. Old native 
sources were first worked up in the 
thirteenth century into the untrust- 
worthy “ Gesta Hungaromm ” of the 
anonymous notary of King Bela iy-> so 
that the passages in Leo’s " Tactica ” and 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus are more 
valuable. 

1 he terrible sacking of Thessalonica by 
the renegade Leo — from the Syrian 
Tripolis, 904— showed that the navy was 
still unable to fulfil its duties of guarding 
the seas. The lamentations of the patriarch 
Nicholas, with which the church of St. 
Sophia resounded, testified to the weak- 
ness of the empire. It is interesting to 
note that, in spite of these Arabian plun- 
dering expeditions, fairly good relations 
were maintained with the Arabs at 
Constantinople, who, according to the 
testimony of that patriarch, were allowed 
to possess a mosque and to profess their 
religion without let or hindrance. 

The foolish provocation given to Symeon 
by Leo's successor, Alexander (012-913), 
who insulted his envojre, renewea the war 
between Symeon and Byzan- 
*'*01 tium;thelatterwasbesiegedin 
Pcw!r “913. The new Great BJgaria 
now comprised the Balkan 
peninsula from Mesembria to Rhodope, 
from Olympus to the mouth of the Calama 
with the exception of the strip of Mace- 
donia on the sea, towards Servia as far as 
the united Drin, the White Drim, the Ibar, 
and the Save. Wallachia, parts of Hun- 
gary, and Transylvania, completed the 
immense empire. 

Constantine VII. Porphyrogennetus 
(“ Bom in the Purple "), 912-959, early 
turned his attention to learned studies. 
His restoration of the old university 
went hand in hand with an eager revival 
of the old learning in the domains of 
history, geography, agriculture, natural 
history and medicine. At that period the 
taste for collecting literary' treasures was 
widely prevalent, as is shown by other 
coUections— for example, that of old 
^igrams by Constantine C^phalus-^which 
^nstantine had not initiated ; but his 
influence did much to mould the charac- 
teristics of this “ encyclopsdic age.” The 
connoisseurs of antiques— such as Basilius 
of Neocssareum— dedicated their works 
to him. He had the consciousness, 
in spite of all the learning of past ages, 
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that the language could not be cramped 
and stationary, but that it ought to 
develop continuously and in keeping with 
the present. He showed the same taste 
for history as his grandfather, Basilius I., 
and continued the work of Theophanw, 
but in ap inflated and boastful style. 
In his age the Byzantine system of mayors 
of the palace was developed. 
E&cyelopMiU beyond any doubt that 

»** . we may thus designate the 

ByiMtian position of the Basileiopa- 

tors, who ultimately bore the imperial 
title Stylianus Zautzes, as in 894. The 
fact that in the Frankish empire the post 
of the mayor of the palace grew out of the 
royal civil service, which was concerned 
with the administrative duties of the 
royal household, and in Byzantium out of 
the post of commander of the foreign 
guard, cannot establish convincingly any 
difference between the mayor of the palace 
and the Basileiopator. More distinctive is 
the fact that the Carolingians only rose 
to be viceroys, but the Byzantine com- 
manders to real imperial dignity by the 
side of the Armenian dynasty; in fact, 
the latter formally took the second place. 

Romanus I. Lacapenus (919-944 co- 
emperor), the son-in-law of Constantine, 
reduced the latter not merely to the second, 
but,* by the coronation of his own three 
sons, actually to the fifth place ; and, 
unlike the Carolinrian mayors, abandoned 
even the outward semblance of respect 
for the ruling dynasty. In Bulgaria, after 
the conclusion of peace in 924, and after 
the death of Symeon in 927, the recogni- 
tion of the Bulgarian patriarchate and 
the marriage of Maria, grand-daughter of 
Romanus, with the Tsar Peter, produced 
friendly relations with Byzantium. The 
solidarity of Islam was broken up by an 
alliance mth the emir of Melitene in 928. 
Armenia, which was bound to East Rome 
by so many private ties, and had become 
a great power under Asot (915-928), was 

P liti hi brought into a political 

*?.. alliance ; and amity was 

Araui* established with the Russians 

after their severe defeats by 
the commercial treaty of 945. 

The glory of acquiring new relics, 
esp^ially that of the image of Christ, 
which had been brought from Edessa to 
Rome, cast a halo round the usurped 
crown of Romanus ; the latter knew also 
how to employ the Curia for his own 
purposes ; he won its friendship, ostensibly 
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by a " union ” in 920, and really by the 

enthronement of Theophylactus, his horse- 

loving son, as patriarch. It is hard to say 

how far Romanus may have entered into 

financial negotiations with the senator 

„ , . . Alberic, the protector of 

“ “■<= Curia, for the trans- 

B** ference of imperial rights. 

Becomes Empress t-- n . a- inr 

Finally, Ccinstantine VII., 

by the agency of the sons of Romanus, 

freed himself from the father, and then 

from the sons themselves. 

Even if little that is complimentary 
can be said about the talents of Constan- 
tine as a ruler, as a man he stands far 
above his son Romanus II. (959-963), 
who at the age of nineteen had married 
Theophano, the beautiful daughter , of a 
poor innkeeper. Joseph Bnngas, the 
moving spirit of the govern- 
ment, confided the war 
against Crete to the ex- 
perienced Nicephorus Phocas, 
who conquered the island in 
961 and brought it back to 
Christianity. He had already 
captured the Cilician towns 
and Aleppo, when the news 
arrived of the death of 
Romanus U- Theophano 
was to act as regent for his 
infant children, Basilius II. 
and Constantine VIII. 

Nicephorus thereupon 
marched to the capital and 
had himself crowned emperor, 





CROWN OF THE 
BYZANTINE EMPERORS 


Liutprand. The coinage was debased as a 
means of reUeving the finances ; restric- 
tions upon the acquisition of land in mort- 
main, pierhaps also a limitation of the 
right ef pre-emption to individuals of 
the same status as the vendor, were 
tried as a means of restoring solvency. 

The wide stretch of frontier facing the 
Arabs had become with its fortresses a 
military frontier, which urgently needed 
settlers. Patience was required ; the 
Jacobitic immigrants were, according to 
the emp)eror's word, to remain exempt 
from all annoyance on the score of dogma. 
The empieror had, it is true, made more 
promises than the clergy of Byzantium 
wished to keep ; in spite of everything 
the Syrians were dragged into the capital 
for religious tests. No monk ever formed 
so rigid an ideal as this 
emperor, who would have 
wished to lay all the riches 
of the world at the feet of 
Theophano, but had himself 
absolutely no wants. The 
home for which he sighed was 
Laura on Mount Ath(», 
founded by Athanasius in 
968 at his instigation ; there 
retiremerlt from the world 
was possible in the strictest 
form, in the spirit of the 
old Oriental monasticism, in 
the spirit of Abbot Theodorus 
of Studion. 

As a part of official salaries 

*_ .A »*• 


6 


noT wit hout was kept back by Nicepho^ 

of a bastard son of Romanus 

Lacapenus, Basihus, the worked ioKoi(i»o(ip«eion» rtone. 10 revive in lu. u 
nr<«;ident of the senate and decocted io cioisoone eoimeL through lus poilcy. Since 

Nkepho^ n. T^ 3 .^ 69 ) was a sUent without the. emperor's consent ^and -m- 


ascetic with a fiery soul, who practised 
the virtue of self-suppression not^ omv 
through the privations of a soldier’s life 
but also in the monastic cell ; rude, rough, 
and ugly, but surrounded by all the charm 
of victorious campaigns, the idol of his 
troops, he became the husband of the most 
seductive and most delicate of women, 
the empress-widow Theophano, who thus 
secured for herself the successful general. 
He carried on the crusade against Islam 
with the fanaticism which is pecidiar to 
the Cappadocian raCb from which he 
sprang ; the fallen were to be reckoned 
martyrs. Everything must be su^rvient 
to the purposes of the war, of ^e army, 
and of the navy, which ByzanUum ^one 
possessed, as the emperor boasted 
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mand no episcopal Section could be held 
and no See occupied, and as an almost 
extortionate advantage of the corn 
monopoly was taken by the government, 
the whole empire was in ferment. Th^' 
nhano took measures to ensure that a 
pjjacc revolution under the young 
Armenian John Tzimisces should find the 
bedroom of her husband open ; and 
• Nicephorus was put out of the 
Tke Tbro»« empress Theophano 

F»ll» to 00 banished by the patriarch. 
Aracoiu Tzimisces was compelled 

to devote half of his entire fortune 
to the impoverished peasantry in the 
metropolitan thema. by the enlargemen 
and furnishing of a great hospital m 
Constantinople. On this condition he was 
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recognised as emperor, and was crowned 
in 9^ in the church of Saint Sophia. 
Tzimisces conducted the war against 
Russia with brilliant success, since he 
liberated Bulgaria. But he did not restore 
the empire to the Tsar Boris II., who was 
released from captivity ; Bulgaria re- 
mained henceforth under Byzantine rule. 
Only a small piece of Macedonia and Al- 
bania had passed in the year 963 under 
the rule of the Sismanids, and now 
remained independent. Tzimisces ob- 
tained great successes against the Arabs 
under the leadership of the Fatimites of 
Egypt ; he conquered Syria and crossed 


as the capital, ^till stood unbroken ; in 
fact, it had been considerably extended 
under Samuel (976-1014). Not merely 
had the ByzanUnes received a severe 
g . defeat in 991 buteven the 

^«therly Adriatic 
' cosst was abandoned to 

' Bulgaria, the northern 

coast with the Dalmatian islands went to 
the Croat Kreszimir I., and Servia became a 
vassal state of Bulgaria. But the defeat of 
Samuel on the Spercheius, and still more the 
cap*ureof 15,000 Bulgarians effected in 1014 
on .he Belasitza Mountain, south of the 
passes of Klidion and Kimpolung, decided 





Ubanon. The east was then thoroughly 
stnpped of its treasured relics. He died 
on the march home, and there are grounds 
for suspecting that he was poisoned. 

“ngmaker of that time, the 
eunuch BasUius. proclaimed Basilius II. 
(976-1025), then twenty years of age 


the fate of the Bulgarian Empire. T 1 
prisoners were blinded ; one in evei 
hundred was left with one eye to guide tl 
o^ers home. Basilius was called froi 
^s deed Bulgaroktonos— slayer of t! 
Bulgarian^ We can understand thi 
tile isar Samuel, to whom this pitiab! 

aroy was sent, was heartbroken at tl 
sight. 

In the year 1018 BasiUus made his entr 

1^0 Achnda, where the splendid royj 
treasure, gold-embroidered robes, and 


BMilis* II. independent sovereign. The 
Coat! t» sense of the duties of a ruler 
TkroM completely changed his char- 

^AA-^ A and moulded a youth 

^cted to every form of Ucence into a 
nrm and almost ascetic man. 
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rejoice in Byzantine titles. The fiscal 
system was for the moment left unaltered. 
Finally independence was guaranteed to 
the Church of Bulgaria ; its first arch- 
bishop was a Bulgarian, though it may 
be noticed that his successor, Leo, was a 

Greek. Although at first the 
B^zutiao extent of the archbishopric 
Triumph. 0T«r ^chrida had been fixed at 

years, the 

emperor, on the request of the archbishop, 
re-established the diocese on its old sc^e, 
as it was under Tsar Peter, notwithstanding 
that Greek dioceses, especially Thessa- 
lonica, were prejudiced thereby. 

The high estimation in which the new 
subjects of the empire were held was clearly 
shown by the intermarriages of noble 
families with the royal Bulgarian house of 
the Sismanids. Thus BasUius was loyal 
to the principle which he had announced in 
his proclamation of 1020 — ' Although we 
have become lords of the country, we have 
maintained its privUcges as 
inviolable.” Bulgaria was 
linked to Byzantium only by a 
personal union. For the ac- 
quisition of a new province, 

West Bulgaria with Servia, by 
this energetic policy of recon- 
ciliation. and for the victory of 
the Greek spirit over the Bul- 
garian, Basilius offered his 
thanksgiving in the church of 
the Mother of God at Athens, 
to whom costly vessels from 

Achrida were dedicated. 

In social matters Basilius 
followed in the steps of Romanus 
I. Lacapenus, checking most 
stringently the formation of 
large landed estates. He 
extended the list of the mag^ 
nates who were prohibited 


great landed proprietors in such a way that 
the rich neighbours were responsible for 
the outstanding taxes of the small farmers. 

His attack on the system of large estates 
was essentially a national attack, aimed 
by the European element in the empire at 
the ring of noble landed proprietors in 
Asia Minor. He had. perhaps, been 
counselled to draw the attention of the 
wealthy to personal anxieties and divert 
it from politics by heavy taxation. 
Basilius by unwearying exertions had 
acquired districts of Armenia in Asia 
Minor and given them back as 
ArAeaiftii ^ad Strengthened the 

Empire garrisons and fortresses in every 

Afinesed direction. The wide extent 

of his acquisitions may be inferred from 
the new bishoprics of Keltzene. He treated 
the Armenian Empire, which he annexed 
in 1021. with the greatest leniency, so that 
the Armenian historian Matheus Lrhaci 

extolled his mercy and kmdnes^ 

Under Basilius the Byzantine 
Empire attained not only its 
' greatest territorial e.xpansion. 

but also the zenith of domestic 
prosperity. 

'w -,,i ThercignofConstantme Vlll. 

! (1026-1071}, ■ in spite of his 
'*■’ patronage of favourites, still 
showed the capability of repeU- 
ing foreign foes, such as the 
: Pechenegs and Arabs. His 
daughters. Zoe and Theodora, 
i had some influence on the 
succession. An old senator. 

' Romanus Argyropulus. was 
‘ married to Zoe. and reigned 
> ’ Romanus III. (1028-1034)- His 
''Vi role of a crowned philosopher 
■y, was ill suited to him. A 
‘ .4 remorseless persecution of the 
• Syrian schismatics, which 



nates who were "su,er arVmscd biUe^«s even in ^e 

from acquiring a village o lay circles of Byzantmm> 

hamlet by adding to it the b*ck to T**r s^aei » tnany Syrians into the count y 

members of the bodyguard. c»ptgr«i *rmy oi is.w «« Arabs. His own e.x 

abolished the right ^ pedition^a 

magnates to acquire a tit.e y being »pare<i ooe (.^ded disastrously. 

forty years’ possession, and w ie»«i the other, home. rejected the caliphs pro 

.0 have put the_5";P'rot 


production 01 me ciiicia 

fact, he confiscated large f “fir 

m land^ to pull down his 

allotted the ground among 

nriP^nrs The whole burden of miHtary 

rervice was. at least for some decade, put 
on the shoulders cf the magnates and 


^xord^iMhe i" 

he was the brother of John, a cun 
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head of the orphanage, who became the 
real monarch as imperial chancellor. At 
any rate, the sense of the responsibilities 
of his great power had such effect on 
Michael that he was able to protect the 
empire against invasion. In him a zealous 
theologian and philosopher, who courted 
the society of the Theosophists, once more 
mounted the Byzantine throne. The 
Ptochiotropheion, the hall which he built 
in Gjnstantinople, was a sort of refectory 
for the devout poor. He succeeded, with 
the help of large mercenary forces, in 
resiling the attacks of the Saracens. 

The traditional recapture of Athens after 
a revolt against the emperor is ascribed to 
the northern hero Harald H<irdraada, son 
of Sigurd ; but the story springs from the 
erroneous interpretation of a Runic inscrip- 
tion on the gigantic lion in the arsenal at 
Venice. Thus the beautiful reflection of 
Athenian greatness in Icelandic ballads 
fades away to nothing. But it is certain 
that Harald fought gloriously in the years 
1034 ami 1035 against the Saracens on the 
coast of Africa and in Sicily, and hgainst 
the Bulg^ians on the Balkans. A yearn- 
ing for his own country drove him back to 

north, even when the em* 
Strike! ter Constantine did not wish 

lAdepeftdcaee Danger seemed 

threatened by the revolt 
of the Slavs, whose privileges, dating from 
Basuius, were no longer respected. A 
grandson of Samuel, Peter Delaenus, was 
proclaimed tsar of the Bulgarians, and 
the Albanian population now joined them, 
owing to the oppressive burden of imperial 
taxation. But Michael crushed most re* 
morselessly the ecclesiastical independence 
of Bulgaria. 

The arrogance of Michael V. Calaphates 
(1041-1042) led to the proclamation of the 
princesses Theodora and Zoe as empresses ; 
^d in 1042 Zoe married Constantine IX 
Monomachus (1042-1054). The rebeUion 
of the general Maniaces, who had re- 
conquered Sicily in 1038, was suddenly 
ended by an accident, most fortunate for 
Lonstantme, which cost Maniaces his life 
The appointment of Greeks to Armeniaii 
bishoprics, after the incorporation of the 
Second part of the Armenian empire, 
provoked the bitterest hatred of ^the 
^eni^ towar^ Byzantium, since with 
t^ policy a wnflscaUon of the property 
of the Chimch was evidently conne^ed. 
1 he Remans, or some of them at least, 
looked to the Seljuk Turks as thS^ 


liberators. This defection became all 
the more important when the Oriental 
Church isolated herself and completely 
broke away from Rome in 1054. Pope Leo 
IX. had indeed cherished the hope that the 
Greek and the German emperors, being, as 
it were, the two arms of the Church, would 
annihilate the Normans. But the title, 
_ - ... already acquired by the Church 
. * ^ ' of Constantinople, of the 
Cbgr'k *' heresy,” and the 

contention of the patriarch 
Michael Cerularius that he was the true 
oecumenical patriarch, the sovereign over 
the Churches of the whole world, and that 
the Pope, on the contrary, was only 
the bishop of Rome, had made bad blood. 
In spite of the honest efforts of the 
emperor Constantine to bring about a 
peace, the Roman legates deposited on the 
altar of the church of St. Sophia a Bull of 
excommunication against the patriarch 
Cerularius ; the Synod, then convened, 
retaliated by condemning the Bull and its 
author. Thus the split between the 
churches was made irrevocable. 

At Constantinople • Monomachus then 
revived the old university for the study 
of law, philosophy, and philology. The 
moving spirit of this restoration was the 
author, Michael PscUus.- Deeply influenced 
by the poetry and philosophy of the ancient 
Greeks, especially by Homer and Plato, he 
possessed a wonderful mastery of the 
Greelc language. It is hardJv astonishing 
that a supernatural knowledge was attri- 
buted to him when we consider his com- 
prehensive and by no means drily 
encyclopsedic mastery of the most diverse 
sxibjects. He donned the monk’s dress 
and withdrew from the whirl of the capital 
and its intrigues to the Mysian Olympus. 
Thenonce againretuming from the solitude, 
which could not appreciate his genius’ 
into the crowded life of the court, he used 
his pen as a weapon, which he sold. He 
served under a succession of emperors, 
©r tbe became first minister under 
M»e<do&i»& Michael VIL Parapinaces. After 

death of Constantine IX. 
Theodora assumed the govern- 
inent, which she administered' wisdy with 
the help of the priest Leo Paraspondylos 
until the unconciliatory attitude of the 
patnarch Cerularius led her into violent 
opposition against the Church. The Mace- 
doman dynasty became extinct with this 
empress, who transmitted the crown to the 
general Michael VI, Stratioticus. 
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VICISSITUDES OF THE EMPIRE UNDER 
THE DYNASTY OF THE COMNENI 


T«E 


rich landowner who was chosen 
as successor to Michael VI.. Isaac I. 
G>mnenus (1057-1059), resisted the claims 
of the Oriental Church, but retired himself 
into the monastery of Studion and en- 
trusted to his friend. Constantine X. 
Duc^ (io59~*o^)» fhe heavy respon- 
sibility of the throne, for which he had no 
sMcid qualifications, as the result showed. 
Magyars, Pecheneg^ Uzes were pressing 
forward on every side. 

The decline of Byzantine prestige was 
reflected in a scheme for uniting the 
Churches. Gagik of Armenia tore up the 
deed of union, delivered a successful 
speech on the Armenian faith which was 
commended by Constantine, and con- 
tnved the murder of the patriarch of 
C«sartt as a heretic. Ani, the old royal 
city of the Annenians, then fell into the 
hmds of the all-conqudring Seljuks, and 
Airoenian nation was almost broken 
up. The empress-widow Eudocia at least 
A D«ftpftirU« ®^f«fnpted, by the choice' of 
Effort general Romanus IV. 

of UUitoriim Diogenes, who reigned from 
1067 to 1071, to effect a mili- 
t^ reorganisation. The neglect and delay 
ot ^e last years was not to be retrieved 
suddenly, and an army formed with worth- 
ier soldiere. In his efforts Romanus had 
not only the Turks to withstand, but also 
the whole of courtiers and officials, 
who mm^ately undermined his position 
by gibes : He expects to check the enemy's 
Witt a shield and to stab him dead 

clans his lance, and everyone 

Clare his hands and shouts ‘ Hurrah ' 

thre ridlSn*? educated classes 

hus ndicuW the earnest efforts was com- 
mitting suicide. The treachery of Turkish 

treach"™“r incompetence and 


P e y defeated and taken prisoner. He 


was, it is true, soon released, only to fall 
on his return into the hands of the cruel 
John Ducas, who raised his nephew 
Michael to the purple, and put out the 
eyes of Romanus. The battle of Mantzi- 
kert marks the definite disruption of the 
Tk« Rkbbie possessions of the Byzantine’ 
ofPf.i.ader, Asia Mifior In 

to Ibe Tbrooe competition of local 

pretenders for the imjicrial 
crown, fomented by mercenary officers 
and Turkish machinations, the latter 
proved the most effective factor in the 
founding of the sultanate of Icoiiiiim. 
The prosperous era of Byzantium was 
then dead and gone. 

The feebleness of the emperor Michael 
yil. Ducas Parapinaces (1071-1078), who 
in his difficulties applied to Pojic Gregory 
VII.' in 1073 for help ag.iinst the Turks, 
offering to renew the old union between 
Rome and the daughter church of Con- 
stantinople, as well as the foolish attitude 
of the emperor Nicephorus III. Botane- 
lates (1078-1081) towards the Normans, 
complicated the jxisition of Byzantium, 
which in any case was sufficiently critical 
after the battle of Mantzikert. The part 
played by the Turks on the accession of 
Nicephorus was significant ; troops of 
the sultan of Iconium, who had been won 
over by the adherents of Michael VI I 
were to fight against him, but the Turkish 
captain of the mercenaries of Nicephorus 
persuaded them to retire. Both there and ' 
Begiftkifts* places Turks tum^' 

of TmrUak l^Y fhcir trooiis. 

Aggr«»iioa out to the em- 

Ai T ' 1*0 P*cudo-empcrors. 

Alexius I. Comnenus (1081-1118) suc- 

«eded in capturing Constantinople 
through the treachery of a German 
mercenary officer Hanno. A clever diplo- 
matist and consummate general. Alexius 
wovUd have been able to confront the 
Turks with great force had not a new foe- 
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arisen in the person of the Norman 
duke Robert Guiscard, who allied himself 
with Pope Gregory VII. Calabria had 
already fallen to the enemy, 
Ack Alli»ace Balkan peninsula was 

witb which Guiscard's 

Ve&ctimo* ambition now aspired. Robert 
conquered large portions of Illyria Alexius 
tri^ by large sacrifices of money to win 
over the emperor Henry IV., who, indeed, 
only turned against Robert’s ally, the 
Pope. Church treasures were sold, and 
the connection of Venetian with Byzantine 
interests was adroitly used in a struggle 
against the common foe. 

The Venetians, with whom a formal 
treaty was concluded in May, 1082, 
brought their ships to replace the Byzan- 
tine fleet, which had been ruined by^e 
loss of the provinces in Asia Minor. This 
treaty guaran- 
teed to them the 
widest commer- 
cial rights, ex- 
tending to all 
parts of the em- 
pire — immunity 
from tolls, har- 
bour dues, and 
other imposts, 
and an inde- 
pendent quarter 
in the port of 
Pera. This marks 
the beginning of 
the Venetian 
colonial dominion 
in the cast and 
of the supremacy 
of Byzantine cul- 
ture,’ and above 
ail of Byzantine 
art, in Venice. 

In return for 
these trading ad- 
vantages it was 
hoped that valu- 
able allies had 
been secured for 
the service of the 
empire by Byzan- 
tium. T^’" Vene- 
tians had to 
pledge themselves 
to fight on behalf 
of the possessions crowning 
of their allies; in -pie em 



to allow those of their citizens who were 
settled in Byzantine territory to share 
in defending the empire against* attacks. 
The aggressive policy of the Normans wm 
ended temporarily by a victory of Alexius 
and the death of Guiscard in 1085. when 
the most powerful Norman prince, Roger, 
adopted a policy of compromise with 
Byzantium. 

Serious dangers threatened the Byzan- 
tine empire from the Pechenegs (1088- 
1091) ; Alexius had already sustained a 
defeat from them. He contrived to pre- 
vent a second reverse by huy- 
ing over another Turkish race, 
Turkitb Cumani, who first appeared 

FneAdsbip jj, and in 

1065 expelled from Atelkuzu the Peche- 
negs, who had earlier ousted the Hun- 
garians. The Cumanian language happens 

to be known to 
us through the 
existence of a 
Cumanian glos- 
sary. 

The partition 
of the Seljuk 
empire in 1092 
gave Alexius 
some hope of 
driving out the 
Turks, not in- 
deed alone, but 
with the help of 
the west. The 
letter, still ex- 
tant, which the 
emperor ad- 
dressed to Count 
Robert I. of Flari- 
clers may well 
contain many m- 
accuracies of 
translation, but 
in any case 
Alexius asked lor 
help, and. among 

the many 
motives which 
impelled ihi Cru- 
saders, his a|>* 
peals may have 
tieen effectiv'c. 

In 1095 

petition ol 
Alexius /or the 


AND BUDOCIA 


OWNING OP ROMANUS IV, AND budocia protecUon of the 

„,re..-idow Bodoci. ^**<1 bSU'/ b-t holy Church was 

X„I the Pi^ns 
also were pledged gesu thmt chri»t crown 


2-95? 



»;jg i\ 



- - - •^^w»«A/«* , <AI«X4 J 01! 

(1088-1099) issued a proclamalion on 

November 27th. 1095. at Clennont. for 

liberation of the eastern Churches. 

1 he question of union was not then 

idealistic enthusiasm on the 

K « ^ shrewd calcula- 

on that of Alexius. 

r.idi-t j" Bohemund. son of Robert 

hrst submitted to the 
emperor a plan for making himself an 
independent sovereign, but in the end he 


took the oath of fealty. After the con- 
quest of Antioch he wished to keep this 
most imporfant town in his own hands. 
He could do this only if he appealed for 
help to the authority of the papacy against 
Uie heretics of Byzantium. Urban II.. 
however, in the councils of Bari and Rome 
advocated the reconciliation of the 
Churches. His successor. Paschal II. 
(1099-1118), hrst attempted by his papai 
legate to support Bohemund, who himself 
came to Europe in order to make capital 
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out of the current prejudice against the 
Greeks and to divert the dangerous 
attacks of the Byzantine emperor on 
Antioch by a crusade of Europe against 
Byzantium. But he could not raise the 
mighty storm which, in his own words, 
_ _ was necessary in order to up- 
T^e Energy although 

1’ . he preached from the pulpit 

Comncnt Chartres that the crusaders 

against Byzantium would obtain the 
richest towns, and often forced the con- 
viction on minds irritated against the 
emperor that a successful crusade could 
begin only with the war against Byzan- 
tium. Owing to the energy of the 
Comneni a full century was still to elapse 
before these ideas were matured. 

In the peace of 1107-1108, which 
followed on a severe defeat near Durazzo, 
Bohemund was forced to renew the oath 
of fealty for his sadly diminished princi- 
pality of Antioch, which was to become 
again Greek — ecclesiastically so at once, 
and politically after Bohemund's 
death, in iiii. On the other hand, 
the promise of the subjection of the 
crusaders by Alexius had less im- 
portance. The severe defeat of the 
papacy, in iiii, induced Alexius 
then to offer the Pope protection 
and union in return for the 
imperial Roman crown, which 
offer Paschall II. declared possible 
under the proviso that Alexius 
subjected himself and abandoned 
his obduracy. 

In 1100 the East Roman em- 
pire embraced the Balkan penin- 
sula. including Bulgaria, as far as 
the Danube. Servia, Bosnia, and 
Croatia had been lost. The Southern 
Crimea was subject to Byzanrium ; 
the southern coast of the Black 
Sea, with Trebizond, was taken 
from Gregory, prince of Gwrgia. 
only in 1107, and he wfs en'eoM 


overgrown with thorns and treeless, with- 
out any buildings except a miserable chapd 
inside an ancient temple. Even this 
deserted rock was incessantly harassed by 
attacks of Turks and Christian pirates, 
who had driven St. Christodule from 
Mount Leros, in the vicinity of Halicar- 
nassus, to Cos, and finally to Patmos. 
The old naval provinces of Asia Minor, 
from which the fleet was recruited, had 
fallen into the hands of the Turks as far 
as the Sea of Marmora. The Turk 
Tzachas, formerly in the Greek service, 
had with the title of emperor ruled from 
' Smyrna not merely over 

Wo& 4 erf«l surrounding country, 

CotaopoliUaum SamoS, 

of Byzkattam greater part of 

Lesbos, which became once more Byzantine 
only after 1002. Under such conditions 
we must consider it merely a faint echo of 
the times of greatness if the phr^"“ the 
fleet is the glory of Romania ” is still heard. 
The population was a motley mixture. 
Traders flocked together from 
every quarter of the world, not 
merely into the capital, but to the 
October fair at Thessalonica, and 
to Halmyrus. The great traveUer, 
the Jew Benjamin of Tudela, testi- 
fies to this state of thin® at 
Byzantium under Manuel : ‘ Mer- 
chants from Bagdad, Mesopo- 
tamia. Media, Persia, Egypt. Pales- 
tine. Russia, Hungary, the country 
of the Pechenegs. Italy, iuid 

Spain." The Greek population had 

then revived, and lived in crowded 
villages and towns. Arcadia, Law- 
dajmon, AsWpalaia, Achnda, 
Toannina, tetona, Lanssa. 
Platamuna. Cvtros, Dyrrhachium, 
Chimara, Buthroton, Corcyra. are 
mentioned as Greek towns by the 
Arab Edrisi, who wrote at the 

commission of Roger II. 

Slavonic immigrations naa 



only in x?07, and he en.eoM ^ — bmerg^d Ae old Greek 

with it in iio8. The islands of the for a Tewish colonists, Albanians. 

JEec^n Sea, Crete, Rhodes, ume la oo*®* .-j vL^ijachians pushed their way 

^pTo" , were Byranline This ^ve- -d i„,ola A 

reignty was. it must be ackn or«i province of Thessaly w^ ca 

ledged, only nominal r.r,.a» vVAllachia. and we find Wallachians 

daces A rebellion caused by the pressure 
d Sxation still surged in Crete and 
Cyprus ; in Rhodes the pirates were the 

ch^A?r of .he monastery of Ch^. 
dulus on Patmos. dating <rom Apnl. 


GUiUS Oil rdiiuua, 

shows how that island was a wilderness. 
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Great wSfachra and we find WalUch ans 
^ the army. The citi« of Italy 

began slowly to plant their cobni^m the 

crevices of this tottenng e^P'^^l^rforeiSi 
integrating force of this fomgn 

growth must not be “nder-estim 
we consider the progress of Byantmc 
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decay. It is not the profit-making powers 
of ti^e that we must consider, but that 
of the colonial system, which ventured to 
work in the sinking Byzantine empire 
with its own surplus of capital and surplus 
of hands. The system of forced labour, 
which employed the former Byzantine 
serfs as if they were 
slaves, created for the 
Italian communities 
those riches which we 
should never compre- 
hend as a result of the 
Levant trade alone. 

John II. Com- 
nenus (1118-1143), 
also called John the 
Handsome, averted 
by his moderation 
the ambitious efforts 
of his sister Anna to 
place on the throne 
her husband Nice- 
phorus Bryennius the .1* 
younger ; he also 
fought with success 
against the Peche- 
negs in 1122, the 
Servians in 1123, ^nd 
the Himgarians, and 
in Asia against the 
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a death penalty, thrifty, since he curtailed 
the luxury of the court and left behind him 
a well-filled treasury, John enhanced tlie 
glory of the empire and extended its 
frontiers. Only Italy was definitely given 
up; Naples, the last possession of Byzan- 
tium on Italian soil, became Norman in 
- • 1138. Theattempt to 

withdraw from the 
iron grip of Venice 
jiroved a failure, since 
the latter proceeded 
to ravage the islands. 

The ideas of West 
European chivalry 
united with Byzan- 
tine culture and 
statesmanship in the 
person of the fourth 
V son of the emperor 
^ John, Manuel I. 
Comnenus (1143- 
1180). Wc cannot 
appeal to the testi- 
mony of the hack- 
jxiet, Theodoros Pro- 
dromes, who wrote 
witty and pleasing 
verse on everything 
which could bring 
money to his purse ; 
but we have better 


Scljuks (1126-1137), 

and Annenians (1137). The treaty of 1108 
^ renewed, in 1137, 'vitli Raymond of 
Poitou, successor of Bohemund II.. on 
me terms that Antioch should be surren- 
der^ to the Greek throne, but that a 
temtory on Turkish soil, Aleppo and the 
Wtty towns on the Upper Orontes — still, 
hwever, to be conquered — should be 
to Raymond as a hereditary fief, 
ine action of the emperor against Antioch 
^ sharply censured by Pope Innocent 
ih in tte Bull of 1138; the Latins were 
order^ to withdraw from his company 
his service. The Byzantine ^rgy 
hen fdt the widening of the gulf which 
^parated them from the papacy. “ The 
Pope IS Emperor and no Pope," said a 
The Or««kB Greek who was staying at 
Monte Cassino ; and the 

of Thessalonica And in admirable harmony with the 
Romo *• « bluntly rejected the claim of’ whole picture is his German wife, Bertha 

v:_i. I. . ™ orders thus from on of Sulzsbach, sister-in-law of Conrad 

III., who, in defiance of the stately 
etiquette of the Byzantine senate and 
court, gave expression to her joyful 
admiration of her heroic husband. Even 
the superstitious liking for astrology, 
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authorities in the historians Cinnamus, a 
soldier skilful in his profession, and Nicetas 
Acominatus. The rash daring with which 
the emperor, escorted by two faithful 
follow’crs, made his way through a dense 
Turkish army, charged alone with llie 
. . standard against tlic Hungarian 
, ^ ranks, and after the crossing 

Emperor Save did not actually 

bum his boats but sent them 
back ; his return with four Turks bound 
to his saddle-bow : his acceptance of a 
challenge to single combats in honour of 
his wife; and the skill with which, in 
the lists at Antioch, he hurled- two Latin 
knights out of their saddles — all this 
brought him nearer to the western chivalrj’. 
He seemed to be an Occidental among 
the Greeks. 


viiiia iiuiu uii 

“ fo whom the 
of saence, the learning of their 
raters, and the brilliant intellects of 

useless." thus became 
Slates. Gentle and wise, never enforcing 
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which the emjjeror defended in a treatise 
of his own composition, forms a natural 
pendant to this. Natives of the west 
received high posts in the army and the 
govemlnent. The great western shield 
and the long lances were now introduced 
into Byzantium. 

The way seemed paved for a reconcilia- 
tion between east and west, and at 
_ . this price the Roman and 

Repadiftttoft Qreek Churches, according to 
of Owoft with Manuel’s views, might be 
the Weil united under a Roman pri- 
mate. Pope Alexander Ilf. lent a willing 
ear to these proposals, so long as he 
found himself jn conflict with Emperor 
Frederick I. Barbarossa (ii6i). Then 
the cardinal-presbyter William of Pavia 
spoke, quite in the Byzantine spirit, of 
the oppression which the tyranny of the 
barbarians had brought on the Church 
since the name of emperor had been 
arrogated by them. 

In this sense the sanguine spirit of Manuel 
was understood when he wished, in 
the year 1175, to win the co-owration 
of the west by a new crusade. But the 
Greek clergy were quite opposed to the 
union, and the parallel of the wandering 
sheep was indignantly repudiated by the 
Greek Church \vith the remark that it had 
not added anything to the creed. T^e 
clouds in the west lowered threateningly. 
Barbarossa at the end of 1177 wrote to 
the emperor Manuel that not merely the 
Roman imperium, but also the Greek 
empire, must be at his l^ck and call 
and administered under his suzerainty. 
In the theory of “ the two swords 
there was no room for a Greek empire ; 
Frederick even offered his services as an 
arbiter in the ecclesiastical disputes of 
the Greek Church. 

Thus in the west, twenty-seven yeare 
before the annihilation of the Greek 
empire, political doctrine wfe start^ 
which simply derued the exist- 
No Room Greek crown. It 

for ft Oreok importance, then, 

Empiro of failure to win 

over the Curia and to conduct succ^- 
fuUy the diplomatic against ^e 

western empire, that ManueT had ^s 
own party m Rome. Veni«, 5 
and Hungary, or that he hoped to gain 
Se SSfdin^g sta^ by 6-t un^r- 
takings on Aeir behalf, and the ^ 
wiU of the Latins generally by trade 


concessions, or the education of Ragusan 
nobles at the cost of the state. The 
calamitous defeat near the sources of 
the Meander, at Myriocephalon, in 1176, 
which Manuel sustained at the hands of 
Izz ed-din Kilij-Arslan, was, it is true, 
quickly retrieved by two great victories, 
but the intense energy of Manuel was 
broken. The ascendancy of Barbaro^ 
and his own defeat show that lus life- 
work as a statesman and a soldier had 
not been successful. 

Under Alexius II. (1180-1183), a minor 
for whom his mother Maria of Antioch 
governed, the smouldering hatred of the 
Greeks for the Latins burst into flame. 
The unscrupulous exactions of labour- 
service and money imposed by the Occi- 
dentals were terribly avenged on May 
2nd, 1182. Andronicus I. Comilenus, 
the Alcibiades of the MidcUe Byzantine 
empire, stirred up this rebellion, and, as a 
liberator, occupied the highest place in 
the empire in 1183. first as co-regent, and 
after the murder of Alexius, in 1184, as sole 
ruler. A favourite with women, of in- 
fatuating personal charm, an orator whose 
flood of eloquence no hearer wifld r^st, 
an admirable general, a distinguished 
administrator of the empire, whose ^^t 
landowners and feudal nobility 
he remorselessly attacked, he 
tb« Efft ^g exemplary of 

P**®* rulers, and the most unscrupu- 
lous of men in his private life. 

Once more the administration was to w 
altered, bureaucracy terminated, and the 
refractory grandees crushed iron 

strength and condemned for high tre^n. 
But when the avenging massacre ol me 
Latins at Thessalonica on August 24th. 
1185, and the restriction of the games 
exasperated the people. Isaac Angehis. 
who had been spared dunng 
tion. was chosen emperor on 
I2th. 1185, after turbulent meetings of the 

Thvl^'ended the era of peace in which 
» every man sat quietly und« _^the 
shade of his own vine and ‘ 

which canals and aq^educ^ ^ 
planned, taxes lessened, and ^he^P^ 

Son of the empire am^nglv 

The scenes after thej^^ S 

when the mob robbed piUaged injhe 

palace, the arsenal, and the 

!n an enemy’s country, throw a lund Ught 

on the condition of the capitaL 
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FALL OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 

AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 

THE TRIUMPHS OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC 


’"THE reigns of Isaac II. Angelas (1185- 
^ 1195) and his brother Alexius III. 
(1195-1203) mark the complete decline of 
the empire. The mob and the capital played 
the chief r61e. The weakness of the govern- 
ment, whi<± chuld no longer ward off 
plundering inroads, was apparent to all its 
subjects. The collection of taxes on the 
marriage of Isaac II. weighed especially 
heavily on the Bulgarians and Walla- 
chians. Peter and John Asen, two brothers 
of the old stock of the Bulgarian tsars, 
who had grown up among the Wallachians 
and were familiar w*th their language and 
beloved by the people, took advantage of 
political discontent and religious enSusi- 
asm to stir up revolt ; Peter became tsar 
of the BulganansandGreeksin 1185. The 
new empire was supported by the Servian 
prince Nemanja. %e alliance with Fre- 
derick Barbarossa did not indeed lead, as 
had been hoped, to a recognition of the 
imperial style, and the Servian king, 
Coa^ct* ytephen II. Nemanja, was de- 
Deeiu* of by Isaac in 119^ while 

tk* Espiro was murdered in 1196, 

and his brother Peter In 1197 ; 
but nevertheless Calojan (1197-1207) was 
able to rule over a realm which extended 
from Bel^e to the Lower Maritaa and 
Agathopolis, from the mouths of the 
Danube to the Strymon and the Upper 
Vardar. 

The imperil army of Isaac, whose com- 
m^der, Alexius Branas, proclaimed him- 
^f emperor, wm defeated by Conrad of 
Mont»rrat, with a force composed of 
Franks, Varangians, Turkish and Georgian 
meranvies. non-Greeks already de- 
aded the dtetinies of Byzantium.- The 
amy, which already was mosUy non- 
Greek, was strengthened by colonists and 
Hun^an mercenaries abroad. The defeat 

^ crusade of 

showed the com- 

mmt *^**Sf® patnls and the 

anny. Of the former dominions of the 


empire Macedonia and Thrace were in 
the possession of the Bulgarians. Corfu, 
Cephallenia, Zacynthus were held by 
Margaritone of Brindisi, who was first 
an admiral of Tancred's, then a pirate 
on his own account. A tribute of fifty 
and later of fifteen hundredweights of 
gold was asked by the empieror Henry VI. 

for the territory from Dyrr- 
^riTiUfcd bacluum to The^alonica. The 
PirAie* fabric of the empire was crack- 
ing in every joint. Archons 
rose up in particular towns and districts, 
and exercis^ a completely independent 
rovereignty. Where imperial officials. 
" privil^ed pirates,” still governed or 
appeared, they only extortM taxes for 
By^tium, for themselves, and for a 

retinue of rapacious underlings, so that 

as in the period of the taille under Louis 
XIV. — the inhabitants preferred to leave 
the fields uncultivated and fled. 

Archbishop Michael Acominatus of 
Athens, a native of Asia Minor, unfolds a 
thnlling picture of that age of misery. He 
gdlantly defended the Acropolis against 
the Archon Leo Sgurus of Nauplia, and 
aM^ed the privil^es of his residence, 
wluch no one now respected. Although 
Athens still retained a reflection of her 
renown, sd that the king of Georgia sent 
there yeaily twenty youths for education 
—among them the Georgian poet Lota 
Rustav^^nd although the Englishman 
John of Basingstoke, later archdeacon of 
Atk«A» Leicester, praises his ever-to- 
StUI Pnw» be-remembered Athenian in- 
SckoUn . slructress Constantina as a 
mc^el of learning, yet the 
pupils of this Greek culture, of which 
Acommatu^if we beUeve his lament over 
^ rustication m Athens— detected little 
trace* are for the most part aliens 

T 1^95 ordered hk brother 

Is^ to be billed and Isaac’s son Alexius 

to ^ impriron^. The fear he entertained 
of his brother-m-law, PhUip of Suabia, k 
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shown by the treaty of 1198 with Venice, 
by the terms of which the Venetians were 
forced to pledge themselves to protect 
Byzantium even against the German king. 
The rights of the Venetian consul were 
then fixed. As he exercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the Venetians, 
we may date from this treaty the origin of 
consular jurisdiction. Alexius III. 
~!'***^ was, nevertheless, foolish enough 

. to infringe the treaty on his side, 
vcuce demands for tolls were 

made of the Venetians, and alliances with 
Pisa and Genoa formed a leading feature 
of Byzantine policy. 

The young Alexius (IV.) fled by way of 
Rome to the court of Philip, who then 
sent envoys to Venice, where princes were 
already collected in considerable numbers 
for the Fourth Crusade. The prospect of 
reward, the consciousness of supporting the 
legitimate heir, and the hope of ecclesiast- 
ical union induced everyone to vote that 
Alexius, who promised military support 
to the crusade, together with provisions 
and the expenses of the fleet, should be 
raised to the throne. The Venetians made 
use of the crusading army to effect the 
capture of Zara. They also received from 
the emperor-elect the guarantee of a trade 
monopoly. Thus it was proposed that 
outstanding disputes should be definitely 
settled by installing a friendly emperor. 
Byzantiom fell on July 17th. 1203. 

Alexius III. fled, and Alexius IV. was 
placed by the Latins at the side of his 
father, Isaac, who was now released from 
pnson. Disputes, partly between the 
I^tins and Mohammedans on account of 
the mosque which Isaac had built for the 
latter, partly between the mob and the 
colonists, formed the prelude to the vast 
conflagration wich devastated ‘Constanti- 
nople from the 21st to the 24th of August. 
But Alexius IV. could hardly meet his 
financial obligations, much less dissuade 
the Greeks from their hatr^ of the 
• Latins. For him also the day 

The Do*e when the demands which 

ThreeicBt ihe T)reseiited to him nettled 

Emperor ^nd the’ words of 

Enrico Dandolo, the Doge. ” Shameful 
wretch, from the mire we raised you ; into 
the mire we shall push you back again . 
cast a terrible light on his position 

The national reaction brought to the 
front Alexius V. Murzuphlus (the Stanv 
merer), who ordered Alexius IV. to w 
strangled in his dungeon, and expressly 
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declared his rdidiness to die rathef than 
support the expedition against the Holy 
Land or promote the promised union of 
the Churches. Then the Occidentals 
decided on the partition of the empire. 
The Venetians retained their old com- 
mercial privileges. Each party appointed 
si.x electors for the election of the emperor, 
who received a quarter of the empire. 
The other parts, as already agreed, fell to 
the Venetians and the Franks. The church 
of St. Sophia and the election of the 
patriarch were given to the nation, to 
which the emperor did not belong. The 
division of the fiefs and organisation of the 
feudal system rested with a council of 
twelve members. The capture of the 
city was postponed for another year, and 
the consent of the Pope was obtained. 

On April I2th, 1203. some towers were 
stormed by the crews of two ships ; a 
city gate was burst open by Peter of 
Amiens: and while Byzantium w^ 
burning the emperor fled, having vainly 
called on his citizens to resist. Even 
Theodore Lascaris. newly elected in St. 
Sophia, was forced to escape across the 
Bosphorus. Unparalleled hor- 
Reifa of devastation, pillage, 

Torrof la murder, and rape raged through 
Byraahom streets. The foreign 

colonists took the bitterest revenge. Two 
thousand citizens fell, and the terrible 
scene was ended only by the eclipse of 
the moon on April i6th. Never before can 
so many monuments of classical antiquity 
have been destroyed as then. All the 
statues of bronze in the Hippodrome were 
melted down and coined into money. 
There perished then the works of art m the 
Hippodrome, the colossal statue of Hera 
of sTmos. the obelisk of br^ 
female figure turning at the *'‘6"*^* 
breath of wind, Bellerophon with Pegasus, 
the eaule and the snake, the sphinx, river- 
horse and crocodile, the charioteers. Pans 
handing the apple to Aphrodite. Only 
thi sjllondid horses of Ly^ippus were 
rescued by the D«)ge. Eiinco Dandolo. and 

conveyed to Venice. 

Byzantine culture, especially art, exer 
cised in this, as in the preceding jicnod. 
a widespread influence on the west. 

Greek artists are frequently 
our authorities as transmitting this n- 
fluence. It is obvious that <he east st 
held- an intellectual sway over I lyna and 
Dalmatia, that ancient debatable ‘^nd o 
western and eastern civilisation ; Kagusa 
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supplies a striking proof of this in Greek 
surnames and expressions. The great 
field, then, for Byzantine influences is 
naturally Italy. Greek painters (Theophy- 
lactus, 959 ; Eustathius, 1020) worked at 
the frescoes of Carpignano at Otranto 
—one delicately executed and one rather 
rough figure of Christ. If wc dis gard the 
vague tradition which speaks 
Byifcfitjo* architects being > mioned 
»k*^*w* T trorn Constantinople to \’enice 
* ** by theDoge Pietro Orseolo in the 

year 1000, in' order to remodel San Marco, 
we find in Leo of Ostia a quite trustworthy 
account of the employment of Byzantine 
artists by Abbot Desiderius of Monte 
Cassino in 1066. Apparently the walls of 
the apse and the vestibule of the basilica 
were ornamented with mosaics, and the 
floor with tessellated marble, by Byzan- 
tine artists ; in fact, we can prove that a 
complete school of arts and crafts was set 
up by Desiderius under the influence of 
Byzantium. According to the chronicle 
of the monk Amatus of Monte Cassino, 
Desiderius also called in Arab artists from 
Alexandria. We cannot be surprised that 
Byzantine costumes were retained in the 
decorations of the church of Sant Angelo 
in Formis, wliich Desiderius built. 

The Byzantine influences in the bap- 
tistery of Parma certainly go back to ^e 
twelfth century. Greek painters— for 
example, a certain Kalojohannes — are 

mentioned in the year 1143 as working m 
the neighbourhood of Padua. Inconnwtion 
with the cathedral at Pisa the Greek 
architect Buschetos may be named, and to 
him may be referred the cruciform shape, 
the unusual length of the transepts, and 
the polychrome decoration of the exterior. 
The transmission of funds for the corn- 
pletion of the cathedral is expr^jy 
mentioned by the emperor Alexius I. m 
the year 1099. The direct export of works 
of art from Byzantium to Italy is proved 
bv a series of bronze church gates, on the 
^ bronze plates of which designs 

Whu executed in low relief 

Derived fro» overlaid with silver. Such 
ByzeAtivB in the church 

S two co.mple^.P- 

au^Si« as by the works t^msdves. 
Of these provinces, . Vemce was 
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Southern Italy and Sicily formed the 
other. The first summons of Greek mosaic 
artists to Venice can be proved to have 
been given in 1153 to Marcus Indriomeni. 
But the church of St. Mark, altered from a 
basilica into a domed building on the 
model of the church of the Holy Apostles, 
the whole Venetian style of church archi- 
tecture with its Byzantine splendour of 
gold and marble, and the Doge’s palace 
with its bright upper walls, show us how 
Byzantium has supplied here the essential 
rms of Venetian art, and how the^ were 
ei.icefully combined with Gothic and 
.\iabic models. 

In th«; case of Sicily, with its large 
Greek population, its Greek liturgy, its 
Greek law — for example, the strong 
influence of the Ekloge of Leo and Con- 
stantine, and the Greek chancery of its 
Norman kings— it is of course obvious 
that there existed countless ties of union 
with Byzantium. The permanent residence 
of Byzantine artists in Messina is attested 
by edicts of tlie archbishops of Medina. 
Numerous silk-weavers from Corinth, 
Thebes, and Athens were brought to 
Palermo in 1154 by King 

Ibiereoone jn order that 

the “celebrated art” might 
w«.t We may 

assume bronze-workers from Byzantiurn 
for the gates of the Capella Palatina, and 
can prove their employment on the gr^t 
bell of the cathedral ; and niany other 
examples of the direct influence of Oriental 

art may be named. . 

Greek merchants and artists. Orwk 
monks, Greek envoys, and Greek pnn- 
cesses travelled along the Danu^ on 
old Byzantine trade route. The me^ 

chants brought Greek 

carvings, goldsmith's work, book bind ngs. 

?„Tcnln.fls. Greek painte^ ,r'l!.'';ek 
evinced proofs of old artisUc skill ; Greek 
e^oys negotiated family alliances, su^ 
^ the mSriage of the Byzantine Th^^ 

phano with Otto II. m 972 : 

Lborate court ceremomal was introduced 
bv the Greek princess and her suite. As 
K! artisti/ woven fabrics were «nt 
in quantities from Byzantium to the wc^- 
The diptychs in the Gr«n Vault at Dr« 

den and it Hanover, the ‘‘‘J* 

cross at Cortona, the tnptych of Harto 

ville in the Louvre, the covers of the Gosp 

books belonging to of 

Barberini Palace, show appreciation 

the west for Byzantine ivory work. 
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CapitUlAti 


Gorman masters had already imitated 
Hy-iantine models, as is shown by the 
ivory canings of the Echtcrnach book 
of gospels with the Byzantine Christ, witli 
which the delicately-executed l)ordor 
designs of a Byzantine goldsmith are in 
striking contrast. Byzantine goldsmiths' 
work influenced the gold ring of Lorsch. 
Ablx>t Salmann of Lorsch. an abbey the 
facade of which bears a surprising resem- 
blance to those of the Doge’s palace at 
Venice and the Tekfur-Serai in Constan- 
tinople. introduced Ixwk bindings of 
By7antine origin. Byzantine enamel work 
was well known and popular, as is sJiown 
by a description of the process of smelting 
and of glass mosaic in tne book of tJie 
monk Theophilus. 

Painting in general first influenced the 


west through the medium of Byzantine 
illumination. This in some es;.enti.il 
principles furnished u model for the 
Rhenish school of painters, which in other 
rcsjiects must be considered as under the 
influence of early Christian and Syro- 
Egyptian art ; in the Egbert Psalter ot 
Treves, alxiut 980, Greek models are 
followed in colouring and arrangement 
of figures. In the eleventh century, on 
the contrary’, Regensburg, so far as the 
style of colour and form in drcs,s and 
figure was concerned, had become a strong • 
hold of Byzantinism, exhibiting every- 
where Oriental patterns, in the Sacrament- 
book of Henry II., in the Book of Scriptural 
Extracts in the Munich library, and in the 
Vota-Evangcliarium of Niedermunster 
with its flat style and Byzantine foliage. 
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CHAHtL UF NOKMAN K1N05» AT PAUEKMO 
A ngUbk exaople of Byjantm- influences in Ibc west 

<ulzt)ur{i Itiin mack- similar copies, 
as tlio custodian Ik-rthold sliows 
in Ins manuscript account of tin 
foundation ol ^t. Pctc-i s. 

The- Thuringian aivl '-'axon school 
of jiaintin^ undertook to dt-vcloj' 
OiK-ntal molits. The- illuminated 
manuscript of the- ahl)'->s Hc-rrad 
of Landspei^ shows Byzantini- 
types m the Nativity, tin- Annunci- 
.ition, and other sn-in s. The 
uiiiii.iturcs of th'- (lO^|)l•l-i)ook of 
(io'lar and of the Halheistadl 
Mi-sal. and the Byzantinised fres- 
> oi > in the churches at Newerk 
• iri'l krankc-nl)ei>’. ' date from the 
jtri'iod sul)-«equent to till! Latin 
-ack of Constantinople, when art 
treasure’s in jirofusion were dis- 
seminated oci-r the west. West- 
phalia must have l.ecome a focus 
)l such iiiHucnce. which e.xprt-ssed 
itself in the course of tlie century 
in oictures and' Antipendia. The 
cene-alogical tree of Christ from the 
root of Jesse. ( hris^ as judge of 
the world, and the prophets ani^ 
patnarclis on .he wooden ceiling 
of tlie central nave of St. Andrews 
Church at Hildesheim are deeply 
iml)ued with the Byzantine si)int. 

We may assume that Italy earl\ Richi; 
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adopted the Byzantine teclmique of paint- 
ing, and, by the thirteenth century, the 
Byzantine tradition of landscape drawing. 
Eastern influence is far less conspicuous 
in the domain of architecture, to the 
earlier period of which seems to belong 
the choir chapel of Lorsch, which we 
have already mentioned. The chapel of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church at Paderbom 
was certainly built under Bishop Mein- 
werk (1000-T036) bv Greeks. We see in 
the art of the Rutlienians — for instance, 
in the Franciscan church of Halicz — how 
Byzantine ideas contended on the soil 
of modern Austria-Hungary with western 
tendencies. 

Influences of Oriental sculpture can be 
seen in Quedlinburg. Bamberg, Strass- 
burg. and Rheims. Links of connection 
can be traced between Byzantium and 
Southern France — for example, at Tou- 
louse anil Vrzelay. Tlie relations of 
Byzantine with Spanish art are obscure, 
notwithstanding the investigations of 
Lamperez. The tomb of Princess Con- 
stantina a (i.iiightvrof John III. \atatzcs, 
to a lator ora. 


carved io ivory w.tli a l>oriJ€r of anu m 



THE BEAUTIFUL HAR8AVILLE DIPTYCH. A BYZANTINE WORK OF THE Xlth CENTURY 

***^ • wi<J«jpfe4d bflueneeentbe we»t frjoi the tenth to the thirteenth centorr. nnd 
Mil be diptyeb, DOW In the Louvre. U no euople of western npprecUtion for the beautifol ivor 7 work of Brsnotmm 


An imperishable impression was made 
upon those natives of the west who 
visited the enchanted city of the east, 
and saw the splendour of its cliurches and 
palaces, by the court ceremonial, which 
bound even the emi>cror in its chains. 
Just as at an earlier period the imperial 
dress— the crown with the cross, and the 
coronation shoes — so now the court 
ceremonial of the west had been in many 
ways, especially after the marriage of 
Otto 11 . with Theophano, affected by 
Byzantine institutions. The customs of 
the east were copied both in earnest and in 
jest ; court dwarfs even appeared in the 
west, su^ as are proved to have existed 
at the time of the murder of Nicephorus 
Phocas in the tenth century, and of 
Constantine Manasses in the twelfth. 

There is, however, room to doubt the 
statement, confidently as it is made, that 
changes were produced in western 
strategy owing to the force of Byzantine 
example. It is true, the triple-attack 
theory, which the Emperor Leo's 
I R 


“Tactica” advised, wa.< subsequently 
adopted for the French and German battl'- 
array; and for the two fl.mk divisions. .i 
formation first demonstrable under Henry 
IV. at Niigelstadt in 1075. an e.isterh 
model is equally presupjxjscd. But the 
alleged obser\ance of this rule by mer- 
cenary commanders in the case of Italy in 
940 must 1^ compared with a real applica- 
tion of it in the engagements of 921 and 
990 by France, and in those of 1075. 1106. 
1128. and 1167 by Germany, besides which 
the fact of the appearance of the triple- 
attack sj-stem in 843 forbids us to look 
for Its source m the " Tactica.” supposing 
that this treatise is the work of Leo VI. 

In conclusion, we may point out how the 
enlightenment of Byzantium spreads over 
Slavonic world as far as the Finno- 
Ugnan races and the Carelians and 
Mordwines. On the other aide. Byzantine 
suggestions reached Moravia and Bohemia 
(^tween Neuhof and Rabstein), where 
the stone* masons make crosses whose 
arms taper from the centre to the ends. 
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AN EMPIRE IN RUINS 

THE END OF BYZANTIUM AND RISE OF THE TURK 


^HE residence of Alexius V'. was at 
^ Tzuralon ; farther to the west was the 
seat of the sovereignty of Alexius III. at 
Mosynopolis. Leo Sgurus had pressed on 
to Thessaly. The cousin of Alexius III. 
was lord of the despotic monarchy of 
Epirus from Naupactus to D\Trhachium. 
Cephallenia, Zante, Ithaca, Santa Maura, 
Baxo. In Asia the grandson 
of Andronicus I., Alexius 
Small States Comnenus, with the help of 
Rise Up brother David and Queen 

Thamar of Georgia, had founded the empire 
of Trebizond, which embraced the coast 
district of Pontus and Paphlagonia and 
the Crimea. The Venetians received a 
strip of country from Adrianople to the 
Pro|)Ontis, the coast from Perinthus to 
Sestos, the islands of the .ligean Sea with 
Crete, a large portion of Morea with the 
harbours of Modona and Patras, the coast 
from the Ionian islands to Dyrrhachium. 
The Pddesta of the Venetian colony in 
Constantinople became an imperial digni- 
tarv and exercised the rights of a sovereign. 

For the kingdom of Thessalonica. west- 
ward of Kestus, King Bonifacio had to 
fieht against Leo Sgurus and his ally 
Alexius III. He easily succeeded m the 
case of Athens and Thebes — both entrusted 
to Ottode la Roche— but in the case of the 
Peloponnese. only with the help of Godfrey 
of Villehardouin and William of Champ- 
litte. The successes of the Emfwror 
Baldwin’s brother Henry, the most pleas- 
ing figure among the Latins, and of Louis 
of Blois against La-scaiis, are important, 
until finally, the boundless 
Fireft&d hatred of the Greeks for the 
Sword Latins cemented an alliance 
At.Work -psar Joannisza of 

Bulgaria. The Emperor Baldwin wastaken 
pri^ner in the battle of Adnanople on 
Aoril I5th. 1205. Fire and sword then d^ 
theiv work. The prisoners were sacrificed 
to the gods ; towns like Philippopohs were 
iVXho the ground. Then Henry he 
mw vice-regent of the empire, v 
emperor, after August 20th, 1206, tned 
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to use the ill-wiU of the Greeks toward the 
Bulgarians to effect a peace betw’een Greeks 
and Latins. Theodore Vranas, a friend 
to the Latins, became lord of Adrianople 
and Didymoteichos. 

The most gifted of the “ Romans, the 
hope of the Greek nobility and clergy 
which had assembled in Nicaa, Theodore 
Lascaris, crowned emperor in 1206, was 
now the mark of friend and foe. Since 
he was threatened on the one side by 
David Comnenus, who in the summer of 
1206 had become a vassal of the Latin 
emperor, and on the other hand by the 
Seljuk Sultan Ghayath ed-din Kai Khusrau 
of Iconium, who had received Alexius III., 
he had not shrunk from calling in the help 
of the Bulgarian scourge of the latins. 
After the murder of Joannisza belore 
Thessalonica on October 9th, 1207, that 

empire split up. ^ . 

May 2nd, 1210, saw the pariiiment of 

Greece meet in the valley of Ravennika, 
near Zeitun or Lamia. The foUoNsnng was 
the result of the arrangement 
Strife of confirmation of the tern- 

Forties io -j-he French were left as 

Ibe c.pitol virtual possessors of Greece 
proper; the prince oJ.*he whole of 
Lh^ea was William of Cham^itte. Tbc 
twelve lords of Morea were French^n_ 
Athens and Thebes were under Saint Omer 
and Otto de la Roche ; Amphissa wa^n 

resided in Bodonitza in Thciroopyla; . on 
rte Sj,er hand, Venice had chosen the 
island for herself, and pos^ssed a colony 
and the patriarchate m Constantinople. 
The Flemings, lastly, were in b 
the capital and the empire In the 

capital, under the first 

thl Greek element had been momentanly 
thrust into the baek^ound. wh le 
statesmanlike brother Henry . ^ 
the necessity of bringing Byzantium 
close touch with the government. 
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The stratum of Frankish knights and 
Italian colonists wcis imposed upon the 
Greek, Slavonic, and Armenian settlers of 
the Balkan peninsula. It was a strange 
mixture of nationalities, of social and 
political institutions. A vivid picture of 
this absorption of two foreign civilisa- 
tions is presented to us by the chronicle 
of tlic Morea, composed in its most 
■-ancient form in the Greek vernacular after 
1300. The writer of the chronicle was 
certainly a true Frank, since otherwise he 
would have had Greek sympathies. 

The Greek spirit and the Frankish spirit 
were indeed long opposed one to the other. 
There were at first but isolated instances 


of mixed marriages ; but slowly and surely 
the Frankish feudal systen, with all its 
expressions forced its way into the Greek 
life and languj^e. The court life of the 
Frankish pnncipalities was magnificently 
developed. Godfrey II. of ViUehardouin 
was always followed by eighty knights 
with golden spurs ; eight hundred of tJie 
flower of the chivalry of Western Europe 
lived at the court of William II. of Ville- 
hardouin. Twelve families were lords 
over the Greek and Slavonic peasants in 

rraaUtk Through the strict cn- 

F««4aiiia ‘O^'cenient of Frankish feudalism 
ia Gr««c« relics of a free peasan- 

try disappeared from Greece. 
Frankish castles rose up on the spurs 
of mountain ranges and on hills which 
fell away precipitously on every side. 
Misithra first of all, built on an outlying 
ridge of Taygetus with an octagonal wall 
of circumvallation, and guarded by strong 
towers ; then Acova in North Arcadia, 
on a hill 1,914 feet high, which commands 
the yaUey of the Alpheus. and with it 
the high road of the peninsula of Carytena ; 
and lastly the most complete medi®vai 
fortress, Gritzena, between Ira and Ithome 
v^t battlemented lines of walls, behind 
which nse round and pointed towere 
Churches were erected in a peculiar early 
Gothic style. We may instance Sancta 
^phia m Andravida, and Isova above 

Alpheus, where 
(rtthic lancet windows are inserted in the 
plain wmdo\« of the former Greek 
chinch, and eight-ribbed capitals falter- 
ingly expr^ some artisUc capabilities. 
A stimne life of jousts and tournaments 

came on the 

scene, and the singing matches of the 
aro^ ^e echoes of the vallei! 
The Franks, with their superiority m 


military science, were responsible for the 
introduction of many new military terms. 

In compensation the Frankish knights 
in Morea after a few decades spoke the 
Greek vernacular ; this is proved by the 
general statement of the chronicle of the 
Morea, and also by the exclamation of 
Godefroi de Bridres in the battle of Boula 
- . Lagos in 1259: " We speak one 

mtreJof ” But the thought Of the 

the t<^mble sack ol Constantinople 

in 1204 had sunk too deepdy 
into the hearts of the Greeks to allow 
them to be won over. The deep reli- 
gious difference prevented tne hatred 
of the Latin movement from slumbering, 
especially among the monks and the 
clergy. The latter now seemed to be 
real supporters of the Greek nation. The 
letter from the clergy to Theodbros 
Lascaris, in which they urge him as the 
lawful monarch to enter Constantinople 
as soon as possible, shows that the Nicaaii 
dynasty, which had fled to the Asiatic 
side of the empire, were regarded as the 
legitimate rulers of Byzantium. Thus, 
the house of the I-atin empire was built 
on shifting quicksands. Morea might, 
indeed, long appoar to the West Eurojoan 
chivalry as a training ground in knightly 
practices and attract the younger genera- 
tion, but the Latin empire itself had 
fallen so soon as the fact was realised in 
the west that it was less comjotent than 
the Greek empire had been to provide 
the Crusades wth a base of operations. 

The new ground for Frankish chivalry 
became naturally the theatre for adveii- 
tures, just as Byzantium itself was an 
enchanted land. In a Greek region which 
was saturated with Frankish culture a 
Greek composed the epic of Bclthandro«i 
and Chrisantza. The epic of Lybistos 
and Rhodamne sprang more directly from 
the soil of a Gr®co-Frankish mixed civilisa- 
tion. Rhodes, or rather Cyprus, must 
have produced these verses instinct with 
The Eui warm feeling. Less import- 

CopiM Wetiere f"?® attaches to the trans- 
Fcodeiitm lation of French romances 

such as •• The Old Knight.'’ 
or an Italian adaptation of ” Flore and 
Bl^cheflur ” (Plilorios and Platziaphlora) 

The west, carried on by religious fer- 
vour. chivalrous valour, the joy in cheerful 
daring and success, introduced its organi- 
»tion into the other parts of the former 
Byzantine empire. Armenia, whose mon- 
arch, Leo II„ styled himself •' King by 
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the grace rf the Papal Chair and the 
Emperor.” consciously copied the feu- 
dalism of the west. It was not till long 
after Roman feud.il expressions and in- 
stitutions had acquired their right of 
domicile, as in Greece, and Fiench barons 
had been filling all the offices at court 
and playing a more important role than 

the native nobility, that at 
An Era of really French family 

Great Trading Lusignans (1345 ^nd 

Coionie* 1370) mounted the Armenian 
throne. The exceedingly prosperous middle 
class of the west established itself firmly 
in the domains of the former Byzantine 
empire. The splendid position of lyre 
had rema.ned still unimpaired. 

The heights of Lebanon, still rustling 
wad) forests of cedar and cypress, looked 
do\sm u|>on a busy life, thriving trade, and 
fiourishing industries. V’cnetians, Genoese 
and Fisans had their own quarters ; their 
trading colonies, under the authority of 
a magistrate, were groujicd round the 
custom-house and warehouses, where the 
goods of Western Asia and Gxina were 
stored. Flotillas, called in Arabic 
caravans, fetched away twice yearly to 
their homes the rich merchandise, as 
well as the produce and fruits of the 
fertile soil. To the Italian colonists were 
assigned rich tracts of ground in the open 
country, where Syrian peasants cultivated 
sugar plantations and vineyards and 
planted oranges, fies, and almonds. In 
the towns themselves. esi>ecialiy in Tyre, 
purple-dye works and glass manufactories 
still tlourishe.l. Silk factories satisfied 
the western craving for luxury with costly 
white stuffs. Italian towns sjirang up 
in Armenia ; the Wnctiaiis owned an 
entire quarter in Mohammedan Aleppo. 
In this wav were created colonial empire 
on the wide.t scale, which made the 
fullest use of the native pojiulation. 

Theodore L Lascans, first as des^>l 
in Nica?a, then as emperor thoroughly 
learned the art of playing off 
A Bkttie different powers one against 

by SiDgU other, and of employing for 
Combat Seljuks, Bulganans, 

ind Franks. A battle at Antioch on 
the Ma-atider in the eurly suinmer of 
1211 had reduced the Seljuks to great 
straits : it had been largely decided b} 
the single combat between the emperor 
and Kal Khusrau. The Duke 
Marco Sanudo, his son-in-law, was ca^ 
hired. The successor of Lascans was his 
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second son-in-law, John III., Ducas 
Batatzes {1222-1254). He obtained in 
1224 Adrianople, and in 1234 the king of 
Bulgaria, John Asen IL, as allies against 
the Frankish state, and by a successful 
arrangement with Demetrius Angelus of 
Epirus he reduced that country to the 
condition of a province. 

Without any doubt, all who made any 
pretension to higher culture in Byzan- 
tium had fled from the barbarism of the 
Latin erppire to Nicaea. to the court of tliat 
Theodore 11. Lascaris, who, in spite of 
bodily infirmity, showed an extraordinary 
vigour of mind. The first step towards 
a complete revival of Greek life was taken 
from the soil of Asia Minor. Kicephorus 
Blcmmydes, the greatest scholar of liis 
age, had brought up and educated the 
crown prince Theodore.' Before his acces- 
sion Theodore seemed gentle and iny 
pressionable. meek when blamed by his 
master, and inclined to the tranquil life 
of a scliolar. As emperor (I254'i“5^) 
he appears fully conscious of liis jwwers, 
strong in spite of his infirmity, and keenly 
aware of tlie isolation of Hellenism. He 
retained his gentleness and solicitude for 

friends. es|)ecially for his coun- 
Rt*ivBl Georgios Mutzalon, but 

with stern resolution refused to 
HelUci*® humble, or relax the vigour. 

of his rule.'' He suppressed the Slavonic 
movement under the tsar Micliael Asen, 
after a brilliant campaign, by the peace 

of 1256. ^ „ 

Michael Palaologus as 
took ove' the regency for his son Jonn 1 . 
lascaris until he was proclaimed on 
January 1st. 1259- as co-emperor. 

On August 13th. 1261. Michael Mil- 
PaliEoloLUS made his entry into Constan- 
tinc-Me. Michael needed all his stratepe 
abilities to hold his ground aga.inst the 
l.atins of the Morea, against Epirus, the 
Servians, and Bulgarians, and ag^nst 
Charles of Anjou. Not merely did he m 
a war against Michael IL Angelas of 
Epirus Obtain possession 
1265, and at the beginning of ApnI. i2»i. 
chcAmate Charles of Anjou in a ba.Ue 
at Herat but he showed a masteriy 
diplomatic skill, which played the Gcn^^ 
off against the Venetians, roused enemies 
on e^ery side against Anjou, f ^ exdud^d 
the Curia from the war against By^ntium. 

A union vsdth the P^Pfcy m 

tf^rded to efiect the expulsion of the 
Occidentals from every Byzantine region, 
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to annihilate the western barbarians, 
and prevent any attack in the future. 
The Sicilian monarchy and the Curia 
were struggling for Byzantium, which was 
itself the^rst to profit by this struggle. 
Compared with that time, 1261, when 
William of Villehardouin proclaimed a 
crusade against Byzantium and the Pope 
commanded the cause to be preach^ in 
France, Poland, and Aragon, and wished 
to devote to that end a tax for three years 
imposed on the young clerics, what a 
change was visible on July 6th, 1274 ! 
The creed of Greeks and Latins was once 
more sung in common, and the Greek 
envoys were sent to announce in public 
places the participation of the Greek em- 
peror in a crusade. The union of the two 
Churches had been accomplished by the 
recognition of the papal primacy, and oi 
the doctrine of the Double Procession, and 
of the use of unleavened wafers in the 
sacrament — a result which, as Pope Gre- 
gory X. said, " no one had considered pos- 
sible without secular compulsion." 

The Greek clergy certainly resisted 
strongly any union under such conditions, 
but Michael knew how to suppress them. 

P The patriarch of Bulgaria and 

tike LetiV' private of Servia also sub- 
Eaoirc* mitted.and were now,byeccIesi* 

* astical incorporation in the 

Roman empire, once again more firmly 
linked to Byzantium. The powerful alliance 
which Charlesof Anjou concludedat Orvieto 
on J u!y 3rd, 1281, in order to renew the Latin 
empire, seemed to involve considerable 
dangers ; it was intended, with the help 
of Venice and Philip of Courtenay — the 
titular Latin emperor, son of Baldwin 11. 
and son-in-law of Charles — and with the 
co-operation of the Curia, to " restore the 
power of the Apostolic Chair.” Charles 
had already ordered the siege train for 
the investment of Constantinople, and 
fixed the mighty expedition for 1283, when 
the Sicilians rebelled against these heavy 
impositions on March 30th, 1282, the 
occasion of the " Sicilian Vespers ” ; 
Peter III. of Aragon, who had been crowned 
at Palermo, bad sympathised with their 
cause. Michael was thus saved from the 
lord of Italy, Burgundy, and Provence, to 
, whom Pope Martin IV. proffered a willing 
submission. 

Andronicus II. (1282-1328) gave the 
empire a new ecclesiastical organisation 
and turned his attention toward the 
orthodox clergy. The sinking empire bad 


not lieeii spared the scourge of merce- 
naries ; the firebrands of the Catalans 
seemed more to be dreaded than the 
Turks, even when the hidalgos secured a 
permanent home for themselves in Athens 
and Thebes in 1311. Some light on the 
panic caused by these adventurers, and on 
the high honour paid to valiant defenders, 
is cast by the mission of the 
a«Mrge rhetorician Thomas Magistros, 

„ . with the monastic name of 

Utretssnt* Theodulos, who. in the name of 
the city of Thcssalonica. {x;titioncd the 
emperor between 1314 and 1318 to bestow 
some distinction on the general Chan- 
drenos. At that time nrobalily Joseph, a 
monk, of a noble family in the island of 
Ithaca, produced his great encyclopaidia 
of knowledge. A marriage ode. orna- 
mented with valuable illuminations, in 
honour of the wedding of Andronicus II., 
gives us a vivid picture of the court cos- 
tumes of that day. Michael VIIl. wears a 
round crown set with |>earls, the courtiers 
white caps with stripes as badges of rank ; 
the ladies have plaited tresses or long 
waving hair. 

Byzantine art at this jjcriod of tem- 
porary recovery once more produced great 
results ; thus the mosaics of Kachri- 
Djami, formerly Moni, with their lives ol 
the Lord and of the Virgin, represent face.s 
which arc natural and individualised. 
Peter appearing as an Egyptian. The 
figures are full of movement as if an ad- 
mixture of western blood had also revived 
art, quite differently from the contem- 
piorary miniature painting. A counter- 
part to this varied life meets us in the host 
of itinerant poets, men of high intellectual 
flowers, who. like Manuel Philes, put 
well-rounded laudatory verses at the dis- 
posal of any who satisfy their hunger and 
thirst and clothe them with a mantle of 
Russian fur. A stratum of useless idlers, 
who think themselves too good for real 
work, corrupt parasites who by their 
A Brief cringing contaminate their pat- 
Ku»i»»Ae« fons— uieyaretypicalofthisage' 
of Art in Byzantine history. Androni- 
cus III. (1328-1341) was freed 
from the Bulgarian peril since the Servian 

S rince Stephan Uros defeated the Tsar 
lichael of Widdin at Belbuzd on 
June 28th, 1330. But in its place came 
the danger of the Servian empire whidi 
Stefan Dusan (i33i-*335) now founded. 
This comprised large portions of Mace- 
donia and Illyria, and also included- 
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Epirus, which had been taken by Andro- 
nicus from the house of Angelus {1334- 
*335)- Andronicus was more fortunate in 
the acquisition of Chios in 1329, Lesbos in 
1336, and Phooea in 1340. The infant 
John V. (1341-1376 and 1379-1391) and 
the Megas Dux (high admiral) Alexius 
_ Apocaucus were soon opposed 

grand servitor John VI. 
_ Cantacuzene, who, aided by 

°*^‘*^* the Bulgarians, Turks, and 

John Angelus, the governor of Epirus, 
entered the capital on February 3rd, 1347. 
We may believe it was less on his own 
account than in the interests qf the com- 
mon welfare that the Cantacuzene resolved 
to become emperor of the Romans and to 
withstand that immense complication of 
adverse circumstances. He was a level- 
headed, upright statesman 
at a critical |)eriod. 

The position of Byzan- 
tiumhad become deplorable. 

Disconnected fragments of 
the Balkan peninsula and a 
few islands composed the 
■' Empire.” The district of 
the capital and Thrace — a 
triangle extending from 
Sozopolis past Adrianople 
to Christopolis — formed the 
core. Thessalonica with 
Chalcidice, portions of 
Wallachian Thessaly and 
Albanian Epirus, and the 
principality of Misithra ‘ 



controversy originated with the Ompha- 
lopsychites, and represented a reaction of 
the national Greek theology against the 
intrusion of western scholasticism. The 
victory of the Quietists implied schism 
with the west. Their system is the last 
successful development of Greek mys- 
ticism. It may be traced back to Simeon 
the Younger (03-1042), who asserted the 
doctrine of the vision of the Uncreated 
Light as well as that of the Divine 
Presence. 

The West Greek Barlaam of Cala- 
bria, who wished that the Aristotelian 
proof, based on reason, of the existence 
of God should alone be taken into account, 
expressed himself most emphatically 
against the mysticism of Athos. This 
eastern practice of contemplation was 
r-.-.-'n^nynnir-' attacked also by Gregory 
• : Acyndinus with the argu- 
ments of Thomas Aquinas, 
but defended by Gregory 
Palamas, who, about 1347, 
thanks to the support of 
John Cantacuzene, played 
a prominent role, and 
entered into relations with 
the tsar Stefan Dusan. 
There are links connecting 
the old sects of the Pauli- 
cians and the Bogumiles 
with the Palamites. whose 
influence again extends to 
the Russian sect of the 
Strigoliki. 

The victory of Palamit- 


represented three more dis- John viii.. . ---- . • c ■ ra«a* 

' .4 The Eftstera Eopire becAflie. ftoder tmt |cm tO Wnich in ^HV 

connected provinces, in ^ and mUenbie Mity tut«, j . ’ r'-ntariiypnc a nas* 
o^^ts^omnletelv surrounded though the capital eitr of Byrantiom John Cantacuzene. a pas 
parts completely surrounucu to be ga, and gocgeooa ^ionate over of theology. 

byServia. Of the islands. . .nnrmm.dv the 

iince 1269, Ceos. Senphos, bifanto, 


Sicino, Polycandro. Nio, Scyros, Sciathos. 
Chelidromi, Lemnos, belonged to the 
Greek empire ; as did after 1310 Scopelos. 
from 1333-1346 Chios and Samos, from 
1337-1357 Cephallennia, Zante. Ithaca; 
and Lesbos piermanently. Stefan Dusan 
was crowned " Tsar of -the Servians and 
Greeks ” in 1346. With the help of the 
Venetians and Servians on one side, and 
the Turks on the other, the two emperors 
waged war on each other. It was John 
VI who paved the way for the Ottomans 
into Europe. 

Asceticism, meanwhile, in its most 
fanatical form had created a home for 
itself on Mount Athos in the monastic 
community, which soon became a national 
sanctuary for the Greeks. The Quietist 
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contributed, widened enormously the 
gulf between the east and west, but 
demented more firmly the ecclesi<utical 
unity of the Greek world. This religious 
mysticism was now confronted in the very 
country itself by an ethical counter move- 
ment. The Idiorhythmic monasteries, in 
which each man lived after his own way. 

and might acquire properly oi 
Siruge jjjg Ijjgn arose ; the mon- 

MoM*tic ^jchical monasticism of the past 
made way not for a democratic 
but an aristocratic constitution, in wh‘cn 
the two Epitropi were merely an admm- 
strative committee of the synaxis of fib 
brethren. The ethical aspects of the 
common life were developed. An “J^terOTt 
in the classics and philosophy showed 
itself and increased appreciably. 
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Manuel II. (1391-1423) lived to sec, 
after the conquest of Bulgaria by the 
Turks, a sj-stematic blockade of Constanti- 
nople. The assistance afforded by the west 
met with various successes, but the terrible 
defeat of Nicopolis, by Bajazet I., ended the 
crusade. The Morea became tributary to 
the Turks ; but the French relief expedi- 
tion under Marshal Boucicaut effected 
the liberation of the capital. The emperor 
a French pensioner, who wrote poems on 
Franco-Flemish carpets, the patriarch a 
Russian pensioner — such was the situation 
of affairs when Tamerlane destroyed the 
empire of Bajazet in 1402. After 1413 
the Emir Mohammed I. maintained 


in ancient times, and imj)orls r.'nould he 
paid for with cotton — a proof of tlie 
abundance of tJie latter commodity. 
Necessities of life, when produced in the 
country, should l>e ex[x)rted only under 
heavy duties. In his second treatise, 
Gemistus tilts violently against military 
•TL. ■■ officers who are at the same 

Be«oiiic> a merchants. His pro- 

P«ti/ Siktc I>osal of a threefold impost — 

forced lalwur, money taxes, 
and taxes on commodities — calls attention 
to the urgent necessity of fiscal reform. 

This Roman empire became under 
John VIII. (1423-1448) a miserable and 
j)etty state, possessing the small peninsula 


Manuel, who with his son of the Bosphorus and one or two towns, 
established order in' the Morea, but quar* but paying tribute for what it did wssc^s. 
reUed with the Venetians, who denrived Thessalonica iAl tn iho TnrWc in T A 


relJcd with the Venetians, who deprived 
him in 141Q of Monembasia. 

. 4 4-4 4 I 
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The policy of the Turks 
in welcoming Byzantine 
claimants to the throne 
was now adopted by the 
Byzantines against the 
Turks, but, it must be con- 
fessed, with so little success 
that Byzantium only with 
difficulty repulsed a dan- 
gerous attack in 1422. For 
the first time in the east 
cannon were now employed 
by the Turks. A terrible 

foUowS*''" a w Crusade to be preached 

k 1 .U led to the v{ctor>' on 

curious treatiscsofre™«:t!*^ thb last Christian king op Cunovitch near Nisch 
uinous ireatiscsol Uemistus Constantinople on December oxth 

Plethon, on the political Co^uiiunt xi. w«. kuied .hen tho t., . 

anH ^ t Torki ctptnr«d By^4iitiucD la USS, bat fO the dcfcat of 

pTo^nn”Sint V^a - N b^r .i<^h. 

and agriculturists. Capitalists, officials reSm d tributt^^ There " 


Thessalonica fell to the Turks m 1430. 

— T while the Morea at any 

rate became quite Greek. 
Once more the word of 
salvation, “ Union ! " re- 
sounds. But not only did 
the sturdiest opjxmcnt of 
the Union, Marcus Egcni 'us. 

' declare in Florence : " I will 
not sign my name, come 
what may!’ - Even the na- 
tion did not acquiesce in 
the Florentine Union of 
I439' Nevertheless. Eu- 
gemeus IV. allowed the 



to ditiJ. th4 ®' proMsed 4th. 1446. this peninsula was left at the 

divid. the population into soldiers beginning of 1447 to tlie Pals>olnoi in 

and S? Capit^ists officials reSm fo^ tributt!^ There SjsSl‘Xn I 

SbH H? h" were assigned to the of amusement in the capital. Grand 

in^' exclude from all processions, religious ccrmonials^ and 

ahanHn pubhc revenue arsons who dramatic representations were held in the 
abandon them^ves to tranquil meditation ’church of St. Sophia. r^ Srandon deh 

U«dl«»l describes. Now and again 

EspoatBt of labour envoys were most giaciouslv recei^— 

rn‘S.ce“'iATts‘“7c" '“‘.e-Peror of Byzantiun., Coo- 

Corned money should be pohibited, as battira^Jnst‘^ht'^,i’te!''U“ we shall 
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presently narrate. He was buried in the 
\Ve(a square on the north side of the city : 
the memory of the last Paljeologus still 
lingers there. Not Greeks alone depict 
the tragic fall. Narratives penned by 
members of the most various nati-ms bear 
testimony to the world-wide im ortance 
which the capital still jwssessed, th lugh the 

empire was now no greater 
Byzkntaum s than a city state. The theme 

- u- is handled in Greek folk- 

Cbri»iiftb King jongs, which give hope ; and 

also in polished verses which were to rouse 
all Europe so that the city, crushed by the 
weight of her sins, might be restored. 

Four historians deid-with the rise of the 
Turkish empire or the fall of the Greek. 
Laonicus Chalcondyles. a distinguished 
Athenian, who wont to Murad II. in 
as an ambassador, describes the period 
from to 14O3. Though he took as 
his models Heiodotus and Thucydides, he 
was unable to suppress his admiration of 
the growing greatness of the Ottoman 
empire. I)uc;is. secretary of the Genoese 
Todosta of Phoc.-ea, describes the years 
between 1341 and 1462. (^orpos 
Phrantzes. the Great Logothete, a Turkish 
i)risoner m I4'I5, fled to Venice and Rorne : 
in contrast to Chalcondyles he is filled 
with a burning hatred of the Turks. 
Critobulus of Imbros, an imitator of 
Thucvdidcs and on the whole an admirer 
of the Turks, wrote a history of the emir 
Mohammed 11 . to the year 1467. 

The (iraicising of the Balkan peninsula, 
Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt had been 
attempted by Byzantium, the East 
Roman empire continuing what had l^en 
begun during the Hellenistic age. Ihe 
basis of population, however, on which 
the Byzantine emi>ire rested was so narrow 
that we cannot agree with the censure 
passed on the weakness which Byzantium 
showed irf this task. The gam for modern 
civilisation would certainly have been 
enormous if Byzantium had succeeded in 

Hcllenising the whole of the 
Europe’* Lo»» Balkan peninsula and thus 
in the F»il«*re away the multipli- 

of hindrances to racial de- 

velopment and international peace. But 
owing to the weak foundation which the 
Greek nationality itself supplied to the 
Byzantine empire such 
to be drawn upon foreign 
on the one side, the conception of the stat^ 
and on the other side, the Greek Chur^ 
and Greek culture, formed the bond of 
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union for these heterogeneous elements of 
the Byzantine population. Militaiy genius 
had organised the forces of this state ; 
literati of the Byzantine empire had at 
least tried to preserve the treasures of the 
Greek past, even though they were incap- 
able of producing new masterpieces. 

Theological controversies had incenturies 
of dispute built up the completely inde- 
pendent fabric of the Graeco-Oriental 
Church. But these forces ^d not produce 
a coherent Graeco-Byzantine nationality, 
in the widest sense of the word, on the 
Balkan peninsula. The Gr®co-Orient^ 
Church is in its essence national, and could 
not therefore in the further course of 
development withhold national inde- 
l>endence from the Churches of 
nations such as that of Bulgaria. The 
immense mass of writings which Byzantine 
intellectual life has bequeathed to us 
shows the strangest curves of development. 

Barlaam of Calabria, who, according to 
the testimony of the Emperor Cantacuzene. 
was familiar with Euclid, Aristotle, ana 
Plato, had formed a friendship, at the 
court of Avignon, with Petrarch, and the 
latter hoped to be initiated, 
0 «r UfMy Barlaam’s help, into the 
Greek language. Boccaccio 
Byz.aiiun accomplished what Petrarch 
did not attain, and was taught Greek by 
Uontius Pilatus, who, in Florence, became 
the first professor of Greek in the wwt. 
The real founder of Greek studies m Italy 
was Manuel Chrysoloras. l^onardo Bruni 
of Arezzo, who pored over the 9 /®^ 
literature night and day. ^ars \vitn^ 
to the enthusiasm which then pervaded 
Italy- Cardinal Bessanon played a 
nent part in Rome. Cosimo dei Med>ci 
and Pope Nicolas V. vied with each other 

in collecting manuscripts. 

The effect of this study of Greek and ^ 

the growing knowledge 
of cllssical antiquity has been 
times much exaggerated. It to ^ 
imagined that the Renaissance Hu 

maoism owed their entire origin to these 
envoys, artists, and refugees from Can 
stantinople. In reality this 
which had already Jegun v«th Dante s 
“ Vita Nuova.” signified rather a Renais 
sance of the strength of Barbansrn than^ 
the antique. The treasures of the p^J 
require the strength of the ^that 

the latter may be stimulated to liberate 

,he mnermost scala 



THE RISE OF THE TURKISH POWER 

A NEW TERROR TO CHRISTENDOM 

AND THE STRUGGLE OF THE EAST AGAINST THE WEST 


THE Ottoman power and the Turkish 
^ nationality are rooted at the present 
day, as they have been from the beginning 
ol the Ottoman State, in Asia. For this 
reason the historian of Turkey in Europe is 
oblie^ to direct his gaze from the shores of 
the Bosphorus steadily towards the East, 
since from the East came forth that 
warlike people who for nearly four cen* 
tunes were the terror of Europe, and still 
present to western diplomatists the in* 
soluble problem of the “ Near Eastern 
Question." 

As regards the origin of the modem 
Turks, the information available since the 
discovciy of the " Orthon inscriptions ” 
on the Upper Yenisei in Siberia (1889-1890) 
enables us to describe their ancestors 
without hesitation as of pure Mongolian 
race. From the earliest times their no* 
madic tribes have formed compact political 
unions, which measured swords with their 
neighbours the Chinese in continual Iron* 
tier warfare. They possessed some degree 
of Asiatic civilisation, including the art 
of writing, as is evidenced by inscriptions 
from the eighth century a.d. Generally 
Tka speaking, however, the fact is 

oI Bkrfcarie great stretch of terri- 

BtnecUt between Lake Baikal and 

. the Caspian Sea has been for 
centuries, and still remains, the arena of 
b«b^c . struggle between the nomad 
Turld^ and Tartar tribes. 

Inuring this long period in Eastern and 
Western Turkestan, that inexhaustible 
breeding*ground of nations, the seeds were 


sown of those military and civil character- 
istics which are clearly recognisable, in the 
Turks of Asia Minor, at any rate, notwith- 
standing manifold infusions of Aryan. 
Hamitic, and Semitic blood. We refer to the 
virtues of the warrior who, at the trum{)et 
^ . blast, obediently pitches or 

^ ” strikes his tent, saddles or un- 

^ saddles his little horse, arranges 
ortk«T*rt 

may happen to bivouac, takes his simple 
meal, content with the- humblest fare, 
and, crouching on the ground like a true 
son of the steppes, l^ars with infinite 
patience the toils of march and migration, 
oends piously and devoutly in prayer 
towards the rising sun, performs the 
duties of hospitality where he feels himself 
the lord and master, but where he meets 
resistance slaughters his victims with the 
cruelty of the hunter of the steppes, like 
his brothers the Avars and Huns, the 
Pechenegs, Seliuks, and Mongols, and so 
devastates the land that desolation marks 
the pathway of his feet. 

It is impossible to say how many 
inroads of this nature may have been made 
from east to west in the course of time 
by the mounted hordes of Turks and 
Turkomans, advancing through the low- 
lands of the Aral and Volga districts to 
Europe, and through those of the Amu 
’ and Syr Daria to Persia, Afghanistan, and 
' India. We know that as early as the 
eighth century they had overrun ^e 
empire of the Persian caliphs, had made 
their way even into India, and were a 
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dominant military j)eoj)le among the 
Iranians and Sctnites long before they 
appeared in Asia Minor and Europe. They 
arc said to have borrowed the crescent 
moon as their crest and standard from 
the Chinese in i2og. during their sojourn 
in Central Asia. The first appearance of the 
Othman, or Ottoman Turks in Asia Minoris 

described in a Turkish 
legend with miraculous ad- 
ditions of the most extra- 
ordinary nature. About the 
year 1225 a horde of some 50,000 souls under 
their tribal chief Suleiman, or Soliman (I.), 


First Westward 
MoTcmcnt of 
the Otiomobs 


were forced by Mongol attacks to leave 
Khorassan for Armenia. Suleiman’s son 
Ertogrul became the vassal of the Seljuk 
Sultan Ala ed-din Kai Kobad (1219-1236) 
of Iconium, who gave him a strip of territory 
in Hithynia. The beautiful and fertile valley 
of Sogiid. twenty eight miles from Eskeshi- 
hir and forty-eight miles from Lefke, the 
ancient Leuka on the Sangarios, became the 
cradle of the Ottoman state. When once 
the Turks had gained a footing in Europe 
the unexampled rapidity of their advance 
was facilitated on the one hand by the com- 
pact military organisation of the new 
Turkish feudalism, and, on the other hand, 
by the weakness of the Byzantine cmj)irc 
in Asia and Europe, by the rotten constitu- 
tions of the Slavonic Balkan states, and 
by the lack of unity among the i)Owers of 
Western Christendom, especially those im- 
mediately threatened — Venice, Genoa, 
Hungary. Poland, and Austria. 

But the weajx)ns for this career of con- 
quest were forged in Asia. Osman I. 
(1299-1326), or Othman— of which Otto- 
man is the corruption —the son of 
Ertogrul, who was buried in Sogud, ciid 
not j>ursue the peaceful pastoral life 
of his father. At first an officer of the 
sultan of Iconium, he soon rose to the 
command of the army, secured his inde- 
pendence. coined money, made himself 
master of the greater part of Bithyma, 

and with the help ol his 
W*rrior« Urkhan extended his 

Known »s kingdom by the conquest 
Leg-brcftk«rB grusa, Nicomedia, and 

Niciea (1326 and 1330). Although he be- 
longed to the powerful nomadic race o* Jhc 
Turks, he called his warriors Osmanli— that 

is, the sons of Osman, or. in other words, 
leg-breakers. The Moslems of Anatolia. 
Mesoix-tamia, and Euroi^an Turkey, who 
honour the memory of Osman even at the 
present day, regard the name of Turk almost 
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as an insult. The Emir Urkhan or Orkhan, 
1326-1359 — the Ottoman rulers were not 
known as “ Sultans ” until 1473 — is re- 
garded as the first organiser of the Turkish 
state in Western Asia. He retained Osman’s 
custom of dividing conquered territory 
into fiefs, called Timars, for distribution 
among his warriors ; in order, however, 
to secure a more compact and uniform 
system of administration, he divided liis 
kingdom into two, and afterwards into 
three, military divisions, called Sandjaks, 
and by organising a militia force provided 
both a support for the state and a nucleus 
for the army. 

Ertogrul and Osman had employed only 
Turkoman cavalry on their campaigns, 
the Akindji— that is, scouts or skirmishers ; 
in case of need they were summoned 
as the troops of their overlords and after- 
wards dismissed. They proved, however, 
incompetent for siege operations. The first 
conquests in Asia Minor were due chiefly 
to the treachery of the Byzantine generals 
and governors. Urkhan was the first to 
organise an infantry force, con.sisting of 
permanently engaged and paid soldiers, 
. the Yaya or Piadc (that is, 
foot soldiers); they received 
V..T*. one “ akdje ” or silver kreutzer 
Miliiftritok ^vere divided into 

tens, hundreds, and thousands, severally 
commanded by decurions, centurions, ana 
generals. Tliis organisation outwardly 
an imitation of the Byzantine ‘military 
system, which had at one time done ex- 
cellent service in theThemata orpro^nccs 
into which that empire was divided. Th.se 
troops, elated by receiving pay. increased 
by their excesses, their disobedience, and 
their exaggerated demands those disorders 
which they should have helped to repress. 

Tlic emir, in conjunction with his brother 
and the Vizir Ala-ed-din. then resolved upon 
an unexampled cuttf> de viatu. ^ 
position was advanced by tlie ca^i or 
military judge of Bilcdjik, Kara 
Tshenderli. to replace the 
bv a force formed exclusively of Chnstians, 
who were to be forcibly converted to 
Mohammedanism. This Proposal 

actuated not so much by . 

cism as by clever calculation a ndl 
appreciation of the necessities of the situa 
tion. It was from their omier nomads 
habits of life that the Turkq^ns denv^ 
that incapacity for 

serx'icc which induced Khalil to tuim 

hi^ attention to the Christian subjects 
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of his master in 1330. The surprisingly 
rapid growth of this force was possibly 
due to the compulsion which may have been 
exercised to some extent at the time of its 
formation, and was also depicted in most 
baleful colouring by the anti-Christian 
movement of a later period ; but a far 
more potent cause was the readiness with 
which the Christian population seems to 
have fallen in with Urkhan’s scheme, 
abandoned as they were to hopeless isola- 
tion and deepest misery by the impotence 
of their Byzantine rulers. 

Far from offering <mposition, the young 
Christians — Adjem Oglan, inexpenenced 
boys — attracted by high pay and otheY ad- 
vantages, began to enlist in the new force 
voluntarily and even at the instigation of 
their own parents. It was not until con- 
siderably later in Europe and especially in 
Greece that this blood tax made so painful 
an impression as to be felt equivalent to 
a method of extermination. However, 
these Byzantines deserved no other fate. 
For centuries they had cried again and 
again, " Rather would we be Turks than 
Latins." They had gained their wish. 
Tk.Oritl. These troops, Tsheri. were 
of the named Jem, or the new, and the 

the Janissaries was 
soon borne from Asia to Europe 
on the wings of victory. Their name 
and their distinctive uniform of white 
skin caps they received from the dervish 
Hadji ,BegtaM, founder of the famous 
monastery and of the order of monks 
which still pervades the whole of the 
Ottoman Empire. As a truly Turkish 
indication of the generous provision made 
for the treatment of the new troops, the 
names of the officers were borrowed from 
various kitchen employments. The chief 
of the chamber — that is, of the r^[iment — 
was called Tshorbadji, or the soup-maker ; 
the officers next in importance were the 
Ashdjibashi, or chief cook, and the Saka- 
ba^, or water^arrier. On their blood- 
TM banner shone the silver crescent and 
the two-edged sword of Omar. The 
regimental totem was the meat-kettle, 
round which they gathered for council 
as well as for food, while in later times the 
upsetUng of it was often enough the sicnal 
for mutiny. ® 

_ About Uiis date, and apparently at the 
iiwtance of Ala ed-din, a standing force 
of cavalry was added to the Janissaries 
like them, m receipt of pay and originally 
divided into two classes— the Spai^ or 


knights, and the Silihdaris, or light-armed 
skirmishers. At first only 2,400 strong, 
the force was- modelled on the guard of 
honour for the flag of Mahomet formed 
by the Caliph Omar, and was composed of 
four squadrons, to which the imperial 
standard w’as in like manner entrusted, 
until this was afterwards replaced by the 
^ , . standard of the Prophet, under 

*^5. Selim I. Urkhan had created 
y. the army; his brother Ala 
ed-din, the Numa Pompiliusof 
the Osmanli, added two more institutions, 
the right of coinage and the regulation 
of dress. At a later period the minutest 
details of clothing were regulated for the 
faithful ; for the moment stress was laid 
chiefly upon uniformity of head-dress, the 
fur cap, from which the old Arab turban 
was developed for the Turks. Regulations of 
this kind — the " Fetwas” — issued to meet 
state necessities, form the four sources of 
Mohammedan constitutional law, which 
must in no way contradict the three higher 
sources, the Word of God, the Koran, 
the w’ords and life of the Prophet, and the 
Sunna, the traditions, intcrjiretations. and 
decisions of the first four caliphs, or 
rather of the four great Imams. Silence or 
deficiency in these last may be supple- 
mented by decrees known as Urf — that 
is, secular and arbitrary legislation. 

Such legislation was and is subject to 
change, and modem Turkish legidation, 
dealing with the thousand conditions of 
modem life for which the Koran does not 
provide, is Urf. Here we have the only 
breach through which European civilisa- 
tion can legally penetrate. From an early 
period in the Osman empire, the Greek 
term " kanon,” or " canon," was adopted 
for these decrees, and the canonical book 
containing the body of decrees was called 
** Kanunnamch." 

However, the most decisive fact for 
the whole history of the Ottoman Empire 
was the accession of the Emir Urkhan. 
H«r«4it»ry ^r^han was not the eldest son 
SveeeMiem jf ; his brother Ala ed- 

Eti»bii$kcd elder. The latter, 

however, was a scholar with 
no inclination to miUtarism. It was 
impossible for such a man to take up the 
government of a rising kingdom, which 
wuld ^ure Its existence only by war. 
With his consent, therefore, the Emit 
t^man had named the warlike Urkhan 
his succor and appointed Ala ed-din his 
vizir. The principle of direct succession 
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was thus abolished in the house of Osman. 
The succession depended thenceforward 
upon the Arab principle, by which, for 
instance, in the Omayyad family not the 
son but the brother of a ruler was regarded 
as the lawful successor. Mahomet him- 
self had left no male issue, but ordy a 
daughter, the mother of the sons of Ali. So 
/'t.jij *ong as the Ottoman conquest 

,, continued, and the people 
Dftv huT* * settled in proportion as the 
army moved onward, the 
leadership could never have been entrusted 
to a child — a very possible eventuality 
under other rules of succession — as the 
emirs were bold warriors who fought ex- 
posed to all dangers. In such times it might 
be the best policy to have a succession of 
strong rulers, even though they were not 
united by the closest tie> of blood relatioi]- 
ship. But when warfare ceased and peace 
began, and with it the long and toilsome 
work of advancing the arts of peace, then 
a strict succession was desirable ; the son 
should then be able to finish what the 
father had begun. The father would then 
find encouragement to begin tasks which 
he had no prospect of seeing completed, 
secure in the knowledge that he would 
leave their achievement to his offspring. 
If Turkey was ever to become a constitu- 
tional state instead of a conquering 
power, and to lead the progress o! Islam 
towards civilisation, then a change in the 
principle of succession to the throne was 
indispensable. Seniority must become 
primogeniture. That thischangehasnotyet 
taken place may be regarded as one of 
reasons for the present decay of the empire. 

The spirit with which the growing state 
was* inspired may be exemplified by a 
fragment descriptive of Ottoman capacity 
for culture, taken from the ode To 
Culture of Aashik, a contemporary oi 
Urkhan : 

" Empty form is nothing more than body 

without soul : .,11 

Structure in the world isoi the great world- 

soul's design. , , , 

Culture vivifies the world : else would 

there be but soulless form. 

Knowledge is the breath of soul and soul 

of all the souls, ^ i;l^ 

Wanting knowledge, soul is dead and like 

unto the dead. 

Knowledge giveth to the Saltans empire 

over human souls. t-u:- 

Knowledge wanting, hfc is wanting. ini» 

my word is truth indeed. 

An impartial examination of the earlier 
West Turkish and Seljuk literary monu- 
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ments shows Aashik Pasha at the outset 
of the fourteenth century as beginning 
the line of Turkish poets with a great 
mystical poem, which betrays the influence 
of the Persian poetry. Aashik Pasha was 
a clever dervish of the order of Mevlevi, 
“ the whirling order,” which produced 
several poets, the most important of whom 
was the actual founder of the order, the 
famous Jelal ed-din -Rumi. His title of 
Pasha does not imply the court dignity 
of State Vizir, but that of vizir in the 
spiritual kingdom. In this latter sense 
we find many poets bearing the titles of 
Sheikh. Emir, Hiinkiar (monarch), Shah, 
and Sultan. The whole body of Ottoman 
poetry, and even the literary language of 
the present day, was developed beneath 
the standard of the Book ; though the 
ancestors of the Osmanh, the Oghuz, 
Ghu 2 i, or Kuni, may have acquired some 
veneer of Chinese culture, no trace of this 
intellectual relationship remains, save 
certain grammatical forms, and the 
'■ Karagoz,” a degenerate form of the 
Chinese shadow-play, which continued the 
Greek mimes on Byzantine soil. Where 
. , the Ottoman culture is not 

(jg^ived from sources purely 
Ottoflikft Arabian, that is, under Arab re- 
Jigious influences, it draws upon 
Arab-Persian sources. Of greater oririn- 
ality and in closer conformity with Turkish 
peasant humour are the rough jests ol 
Khodia Na.sr ed-din, who was a pnest and 
teacher in Akshehir between the penod ol 
the last but one of the Seljuk sultans, 
Ala ed-din Kai Kobad, who died m 13^, 
and that of Timur, who died in 1404- H’S 
humorous pieces were widely circulated in 
prose narrative form from an early date, 
and are still read and recited bj^oung and 
old in all classes of society. The custom 
of giving place names by topographic^ 
description, which was adopted 
less instances by the pnmitive Tmton 
races for the nomenclature of 
districts, woods and rivers, 
valleys, 

Persian. Greek, and Byzantine civili^tion. 
finds its counterpart m modern , 

Divergence of religious belief apparently 
excluded Byzantine influence, although 
this can be recognised in the ^aten . 
military, political, and social instituti^ 
—for example, with regard to eunuchs— 

which it imposed upon its 

the great days of the Macedonian dyims^ 

the Byzantine empire seemed destined 
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to endure for ever, in contrast to its elder 
sisters in the West, who had long 
before succumbed to the assaults of the 
Germans. From the age of its founder G)n- 
stantine, and of its legislator Justinian, it 
had steadily increased its power. The tenth 
century had been a period of renaissance 
in civil, economic, and military life, and 
for Greece in intellectual life also. The 
empire had triumphantly emerged from 
the deadly struggle with the forces of 
IsliJD. By the subjugation of the Slavs 
and the acquisition of Armenia, the 
By2antine empire had extended in 1025 
to limits unexampled since the days of 
Justinian. The mingled severity and 
itir.dness of the Emperor Basil, “ the 
slayer of the Bulgarians,” had left the 
millions of Slavs m possession of their 
freedom and their native institutions. 

Then came the turning point, the 
beginning of the irrevocable decay of the 
empire. The great territorial lords made 
the succeeding emperors their tools, ex- 
hausted the resources of the Egropean 
and Asiatic provinces by their extortion, 
destroyed the yeoman class by their unbear- 
Normu* taxaUon, deprived the 

Sec«rc Power ^ national pnvi- 

i& iho We»i paralysed the action of 

the b«t generals by their 
influence in the all-powerful senate, and 
when the Seljuk invasion took place in 
1071 lost the best provinces of the Asiatic 
empire, Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Icomurn. The West feU into the hands 
of the Normans. The death-stroke, how- 
ever, from which Byzantium never re- 
covered, was given by the Latin crusade 
in 1204. The shadow of the imperial 
government migrated to Niejea. and as a 
shadow it returned with the Palsologi 
to the city of Constantine in 1261. 

Instead of seeking to effect a peaceful 
Mttlement with the rising kingdoms of 
Bulgaria and Servia, and thus to save 
someWng from the wreck, seeing that 
old forms of absolute monarchy had 
^n defimTely replaced by the western 
mrms of feudal government which the 
Cnisadem obeyed, the romantic spirit of 
these shadowy emperors p:;rsued the 
phantom of their lost supremacy, the 

great ideal on which even within our 
tim« the finest enterprises of the 
n^nes tove made shipwreck. 

This ruinous m^omania was, more- 
wer, poi^ned from the outset by the 
wildest forms of monastic strif^ by 


theological quarreis, and by the burnir.g 
hatred of patriarchs, priests, and people 
for the “ Latinists.” While the Ottoman 
power was rising in the east, the Slav 
kingdoms were advancing on the north. 
Servian kings had secured the supremacy 
over the Balkan peninsula. The power 
of the Bulgarian state had been broken 
-PI. 1330- when Stefan 

lo tL« Dusan ascended tJie throne 

Bo*phor«t'^ seemed that for the Servian 
monarchy was reserved the 
t ask of defending the Bosphorus against the 
Ottoman advance. But the Slavs were not 
a sea power, and were therefore unable to 
interfere successfully in the bitter com- 
mercial strife which Venice and Genoa 
waged for hcilf a century in Greek waters. 

Civil war broke out repeatedly in By- 
zantium. The Palacologus John V. looked 
for help to the Venetians and Serbs, 
while John VI. Cantacuzene turned to 
the Ottomans. As early as 1336 Andro- 
nicus, no less unscrupulous than the 
Christian republics of Italy, had joined 
the Asiatic Seljuks against the Ottomans, 
and had thereby lost the best towns of 
Ionia. In 1353 the Ottomans defeated 
the Serbs at Didymonteichos. and Canta- 
cuzene appointed his son Matthxus co- 
regent. Then Stefan Dusan died in 
I3SS> with him died the hopes of 
saving Europe from the yoke of Islam. 
Servian and Albanian chieftains broke 
away, and Bosnia made herself indepen- 
dent. Thus the Balkan Christians • de- 
stroyed one another, while the hour of 
doom was approaching. In 1356 Canta- 
cuzene himself, in the improvidence of 
despair, called in the Ottomans. Urkhan, 
already in possession of Brusa. Nicsea, 
and Nicomedia. thought the moment had 
then come when the brilliancy of Con- 
stantinople and the beauty of Greece lay 
helplessly' at his mercy. 

Upon two rafts made of logs bound 
together with straps and skins, the crown 

Sslciaaa't Suleiman crossed into 

Of«»i Thrace with eighty warriors 
Exploit surprised the castle of 

Thymbe— the modem Tshini. 
The conquest of Kallipolis, the modem 
Gallipou, in the following year — 1357— 
opened the way for the extension of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. Urkhan 
announced this joyful news to the Seljuk 
pnnees and his other rivals in letters 

breathing the full pride of victory. Forcen- 
tunes onward it became the privilege of the 
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Ottoman chancery to employ the luxuri- 
ances of their literary style in inditing, 
documents of this nature to friend and foe. 

The emperor John VI. was astute enough 
to treat with Urkhan, to whom he had given 
his daughter in marriage as the ransom 
of Kallipolis. The bargain wr.s on the 
point of conclusion when an earthquake 
_ ^ . destroyed all the towns and 

Warnor fortresses in the Thracian 

Who Chersonese, and left the 

e ftr M Turks in undisputed posses- 
sion of the whofe of this territor\', if we can 
trust the account of the imperial historian. 
Suleiman died before his father on a hawk- 
ing expedition. For more than a century 
his tomb in Bulair (Greek, Plagiari), on 
the shore of the Hellespont, was the only 
grave of an Ottoman prince on European 
soil : and of all the tombs of the Ottoman 
heroes was most often visited, as being 
the resting-place of the second vizir of 
the empire and of the warrior who had 
successfully crossed the Dardanelles. 

In 1360 the Emir Murad I. (1359-1389) 
crossed the Hellespont. In the following 
year he reduced the jmportant fortresses 
\,i Tzurulon and Didymonteichos,- and in 
spite of a brave resistance made himself 
master of Adrianople, the second city of 
the empire. This town, situated at the 
confluence of the Maritaa with its tribu- 
taries, the Arda and Tundsha, in a fertile 
valley, provided with all the attractions 
of a tropical climate, vineyards, rose 
fields, and quince gardens, became, next 
to Brusa, the first, and after the fall of 
O^nstantinople the second, city of the 
Ottoman Empire. At a later date was 
erected in it the famous mosque of the 
Sultan Selim II., which the Turks regard 
as the most beautiful in Islam. 

Brusa remained henceforward the sacred 
burial ground of the Sultans ; and its splen- 
did mosques and baths still afford the finest 
examples of Osmano-Persian architecture. 
Murad’s vizirs Lalashahin and Evrenos 

made their way up the valley 
Th«s»er«4 nf the Maritza. Towns, vil- 
B«ri»lGroMd |ages_ fortresses, and the open 
eftheSslUaa with its enormous 

booty feU into their hands almost without a 
blow. In 1363 Lalashahin crowned his 
career of conquest with the capture of 
Philippopolis, which had belong^ to the 
Bulgarian Empire since 1344- The Emir 
Mumd made this most prosperous of the 
Bulgarian towns the outpost of his daily 
growing empire by the construction of 
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fortified outworks. Four great rocks of 
syenite were included in the outer ring 
of walls, and the Maritza was spanned by 
a stone bridge. The statement that 
Murad shortly afterwards — in 1365 — con- 
cluded a convention with the Dalmatian 
republic of Ragusa, which commanded the 
inland trade in the Balkan peninsula, is 
an invention of later times. 

The small Christian states were unable 
to combine in any kind of opposition to 
the Ottoman advance ; they ^so lacked 
a standing army. The emperor John VI. 
was at variance with his son Andronicus. 
When he attempted, in 1365, to form a 
federation against the Turks in Timoyo 
on the Jantra, the old capital of Bulgaria, 
he was imprisoned by 2ar Sisman, or 
Shishman, until his cousin, Amadeo VI., 
of Savoy, liberated him. The hard- 
pressed emperor then travelled to Avignon, 
to induce the papacy to promote a re- 
lieving crusade ; without hesitation, he 
signed the Latin formula of union. 

Pope Urban V. returned with him to 
Rome, where they were met by the eastern 
emperor Charles IV., Queen Joanna of 

„ Naples, and the chivalrous king 

Eaperor of Cyprus, Peter 1. of Lusignan, 
Brioohoa ^hi]^*^stephen of Bosnia was 
,0 E.ir«a>. g ted to arrive. Peter of 
Lusignan had been travelling round the 
courts of Western Europe since 1302. and 
on April ist, 1363. at Avignon, haf Pro- 
mised to undertakeacrusade in conjunction 

with John the Good of France, who died m 

1364. and Amadeo; however, the enter- 
prise was inadequately supported by “Jf 
Lropean powers, and the cnisad^ 

confined themselves to a 

cupation of Alexandria op October lom, 

1365. On the present occasion no agree- 
ment could be brought about. 

Low indeed had i Jlen the prestige of the 
once all-powerful East Roman J 

the VeneW bankers who had ad^«d 
the money for his journey to Avi^on 
kept him a prisoner at Vemce. 
nicus decUned to oblige his bated f^her^ 
who formaUy went over to the Roman 
Church in 1369. by pajmg mon^ . 
and it was eventually his younger 
Manuel, ruler of Thessalonica. who s«wed 
John's return in 1370, at peat cost to 
himself. In 1371 John excluded Andro- 
nicus from the succession in favo^ 
of Manuel. In 1375. wben Adromc^ 

joined Sauji. a revoUed »n of Murad, 
Murad beheaded the Turkish pnnc« and 
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punished Andronicus by blinding him. 
However, the prince gained the help of 
the Genoese, who assisted him to enter 
the capital in 1376, dethroned his father 
and crowned him as Adronicus IV, In 
1379 the old emperor escaped from 
imprisonment, and fled to Murad, who 
restored him to the possession of the 
capital. Two years later the emjieror w^ 
reconciled to his eldest son, biit after his 
death, in 1385, he set aside the claims 
of his ^andson, John VII., and gave the 
succession to his beloved Manuel. 

These events form an interlude of 
secondary importance in the great mari- 
time struggle between Genoa and Venice, 
which ended only with the peace of Turin 
on August 8th, 1381. Matters were going 
no less badly in the Pelopt nnese. From 
Thrace Murad had advanced westward 
to the Balkan passes. He then turned 
southwards into the fair province- of 
Thessaly and even reached Thermopylae, 
whereupon Roger dc Lauria, who was 

f oveming Attica in the name of King 
rederic III. of Sicily, appealed to him 
in Z363 for help against his Catalonian 
^ _ . rivals who were in possession 
M Athens, Helene Fadrique of 

Venetian gov- 
ernor of Negropont in Eubcea. 
As the allies of Roger, the Turks marched 
into Thebes, the seat of government and 
the most distinguished city in the duchy 
of Athens. These facts plainly show 
that the Spaniards, Catalonians, and 
Sicilians were but foreigners in the Latin 
principalities of Greece, with which they 
had nothing in common. The news of 
this movement spread terror far and wide 
in the West. Urban V. summoned to 
arms the Venetians, as being the masters 
of Euboea, together with the archbishop 
of Patras, all the prelates and digni- 
taries of the period within the Latin 
Empire, the despots of Misithra and 
Guido of Enghien in Argos. 

In the north also a movement of re- 
sistance was stimulated by the Pope. The 
Greek commander of PhilippopoUs had 
fled to the king of Servia ; at his appeal 
the kings of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and 
the province of Wallachia agreed to under- 
take a campaign in common against the 
Turks, who were now threatening their 
frontiers. By forced marches they ad- 
vanced to the Maritra at a point two days’ 
journey above Adrianople, but in the night 
of September 85th-26th. 1371, they were 


surprised by Hadji Tlbeki and suffered a 
fearful defeat j the army was shattered 
and dispersed in flight. The battle-field 
is still known as Ssirbsindiighi, the defeat 
of the Serbs. This was the first battle 
in which Magyars fought against the 
Ottomans. 

A year- of peace followed, which Murad 
employed in Extending his empire in 
Asia Minor. In 1381 he arranged 
j * a marriage between his eldest 

“ * son Bajazet and the daughter 

BkUka. Yakub of * Kermian. 

The princess brought as her dowry 
Kutahia and other valuable district's 
in the Seljuk state. Shortly afterwards 
other of Murad's troops under Timurtash 
crossed the mountains of Rhodope and 
advanced to the Axios on the Albanian 
frontier, where they conquered the towns 
of Monastir and Istip. On the far side 
of the Balkans Indje calaban had already 
spent two years in the siege of the fortress 
of Sofia, the ancient Sardica, when he 
gained his object by treachery in 1382. 
Sofia, the most important fortress and 
the key of Bulgaria, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, splendidly situated on the Boyana 
in the wide plain traversed by the isker, 
rose again from its ruins. 

The Turks had already burst into Bosnia 
through the Balkan passes, but were 
repeatedly defeated in the gorges and 
mountains of the Alps of Dinar by the 
united Bosnians and Serbs. In Z387 
Stefan Vuk Lazar left Prizren and began a 
threatening movement southward with 
thirty thousand men. Before Murad sent 
his forces across the Balkans, which he 
was surprised to find unoccupied by the 
enemy, he celebrated with great splendour 
in Asia, in the presence of his troops on 
the plain of Jemshehir, his own marriage 
and that of two of his sons with Byzantine 
princesses, and the circumcision of his 
three grandsons, the sons of Bajazet. 
Tk« Ead decisive battle was fought 

of tko Or«.i *5th 1389, on the field 

II,, 0! Amsel. TheTurksunderthe 
Emir Murad and his son Ba- 
jazet opposed the Serbs under Lazar and 
his nephew Vuk Stefan Brankovic of 
Prishtina, the Bosnians under their king 
Stefan Tvartko, and the Voivode Vladko 
Hranii. With them fought the Croatians, 
under their Ban Ivan Horvat, those Bul- 
garians who had escaped the destruc- 
tion of their country. Wallachian auxiliary 
troops, and numerous Albanians. At 
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the outset of the battle — at its conclusion, 
according to another tradition — the Emir 
Murad was stabbed in his tent by the 
Servian nobleman Milos Obilic ; Lazar, 
however, was captured and beheaded, with 
a number of Servian knights, over the 
corpse of Murad. The new Emir Bajazet I. 
interred his father's remains at Brusa, in 
the splendid mosque erected 
S«eceMio& himself. He stran- 

. .. gled his brother Yakub in con- 
Fninciac of the gloomy custom 

supported by a verse of the Koran, ac- 
cording to which succession in the house of 
Osman was legalised by fratricide. 

The new Emir Bajazet I. (1389-1402) 
was now able to make preparations for the 
conquest of Greece. Manuel was one of his 
adherents. This circumstance John VII., 
the son of Andronicus, who had come to 
an understanding with Selymbria, the 
modern Siliwri, and Thessalonica, turned 
to his own account to secure the dethrone- 
ment of his grandfather in 1390. Manuel, 
it is true, restored his father's supremacy ; 
but wh?n Bajazet forced the old emperor 
to cease the work of restoring the fortifica- 
tions of his capital, John VI. died of vexa- 
tion at this insult on February i6th, I39J- 

Manuel at once seized the throne, but the 
sultan punished his presumption by the 
capture of Thessalonica in 139L ^^e block- 
ade of the capital, and the conquest of the 
Bulgarian capital of Tirnovo with Widjn, 
Nicopolis, and Silistria in 1393 ; and it 
became obvious that Bajazet intended to 
abolish the shadowy East Roman emmre. 
So early as 1392 his general, Evrenos-Beg, 
had advanced from Seres to the Isthmus. 
Nerio Acciajuoli, who had ruled Athens 
from 1385, in place of the Cat^onians, 
made a fruitless app^l to Venice for help, 
and secured his safety by submission and 
payment of tribute. From this moment the 
fate of Athens was only a auction of tim^ 
When Timurtash occupied the lower part 
of Athens, the Turks were expe led by the 
Venetians, who at last ^me up 
Ttk* from Euboea to relieve the pla<^. 
F*i« of From the end of 1394 ^ 

^**‘*“* end of 1403 the lion standard 
of San Marco waved u^n the batUements 

of the stronghold of ,^"1^ h^V 

tower of the Latin church of the Holy 

Virgin on the Acropolis. 

It is not known how far the iu«s 
penetrated into Bceotia and AttJ^ 
this occasion. Some portion ^he Gre^s 
were in alliance with the Turks. B 
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Ottoman triumphs were suddenly checked 
by the news that Sigismund of Hungary, 
to whom the emperor Manuel had appeal^ 
for help, was approaching the Danube with 
a brilliant army of French and German 
knights. Bajazet left Gallipoli, which was 
then his base of operations for the blockade 
of the capital, and also Seres, to advance 
northward against the Christian army. On 
September 12th. 1396, the Christian troops 
reached Great Nicopolis, on the right bank 
of the Danube. On September 28th 
Bajazet's superior generalship scored him 
a bloody victory over the Christians, who 
were unable to follow any practical plan 
of campaign. 

Theconsequencesof the defeat were borne 
by the Christian inhabitants of the penin- 
sula. Evrenos-Beg advanced upon the Pelo- 
ponnese, the Byzantine port of which was 
governed by the "despot” of Misithra, 
Theodore PaJaeologus, a son of John V. 
Defeated at Leondari at the sources of the 
Alpheus on June 21st, 1397. he was forced 
to agree to the payment of a yearly tribute. 
In 1399 the emperor Manuel, who was 
blockaded anew, approached the French 
marshaJ Jean le Memgre, or 
Cbn*u^ Boucicaut, with a request for 
People* and this general once 

DUorcooiied cleared the Turks out of 

the environs of the capital. John VII. wm 

reconciled to hisuncle.and Manuel travelled 

in the West, and met with a bnUiant re- 
ception wherever he went. The Venetians 
were then at the zenith of their power. 
early as 1355 the Bailo. or governor, ol 
Constantinople had advised the senate to 
seize the inheritance of Bywntium wthou 
more ado. Now, however, they ost 
Athens in May, 1402. Antonio Acciajuoli 

gathered a force in Livadia, 

place in the country, and caPj^^d the 

citadel in 1403. after a heroic defend. 

But at that moment all eyes were turn 
eastwa d. When Timur, the Mongolian 
ruler of Samarkand, began to extend lus 
conquests westward, he came u^o comsion 
%vith the Ottoman emirate. The stmgg 
of these two great powers ^h®. .^"®on 

“osfTrmerlare 'turned 

rrdthout attempting to 

pent, as his fleet consist^ only 

twenty^wo ships of Trebi^ond. 
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'T'HOSE of Bajaxet’s sons who had escaped 
A the carnage began fighting among 
themselves for the throne which they had set 
up again in Bnisa and Adrianople. Hence- 
forward Brusa and Aidin were to be the 
citadels of pure Turkish power in Asia. 
Christian Europe was too busy with inter- 
necine strife to utilise the moment of 
Ottoman helplessness, an opportunity 
which never recurred. The papacy was 
paralysed by the Great Schism. Before 
the Emperor Manuel had returned from 
Paris, where he had learned the news of 
Bajazet’s deshniction, the eldest son of 
the fallen emperor. Suleiman, had been 
proclaimed emir in Adrianople. 

The Greek princes liastened to resume 
their old feudal relations with the Sublime 
Porte. Antonio Acciajuoli paid a visit to 
Suleiman in person to ask hts help a^nst 
Venice in the struggle for Athens. From 
March 31st, 1405, the Venetians were 
forced to leave Antonio in possession of 
Athens ; he would agree only to style 
himself their vassal. Yet their power in 
the Levant was on the rise, and their 
maritime preponderance was undisputed 
at the time wnen they retired from Attica. 
While Genoa, their rival, was on the point 
of collapse, the mistress of the Adriatic, 
under her Doges Michele Steno (1401- 
1413) and Tommaso Mocenigo (14x4-1423) 
was still at the zenith of her power. 

When for this reason she delayed,’ in 
common with the western powers, to avenge 
DTBMtle nieans of resistance 

Uftiiy speedily paralysed before 

Prciarrca advance of the Ottomans in 
new strength. Under the Doge 
Francesco Foscari (1423-1457) the prudent 
republic sought by the acquisition of 
Italian territory to secure firmer founda- 
tions for her vanishing and disputed power. 

The wars aroused by the hatred and 
jealousy of the four sons of Bajazet in 
IS 


their struggle for the throne lasted for a 
decade. Fortunately for the Turkish 
Empire no partition resulted, but dynastic 
unity, the fundamental principle of the 
house of Osman, was preserved. Suleiman 
(I.) was killed behind Adrianople on 
June 5th, 1410. while fleeing 

S«bJ««Ai fts brother Musa ; Musa 

K.frMtory 

hands of Mohammed 
I. (1413-1421). the third and most fortu- 
nate of the hostile brothers, after a victory 
on the plain of Tshamorlu, not far from 
Sofia, on July loth. Mohammed had con- 
cluded a close alliamce with Manuel, and 
being on the best of terms with him. gave 
him back a number of Macedonian and 
Thessalian places which he had taken from 
Musa, including the splendid Thessalonica. 

A^n, and for the last time, the affairs of 
the East Romans seemed to have taken a 
favourable turn. The emir had also assured 
considerable remissions of taxation, with 
commercial and territorial concessions, 
to the remaining members of the Christian 
league. Venice, Genoa, the Knights of 
St. John in Rhodes, and the duke Jacopo 
Crispo of Naxos. In the security of peace 
with the Ottomans the Greek Emperor 
Manuel, whose restless co-regent John VII. 
had di^ in a monastery, was able to visit 
the miserable remnants of his empire. 
He spent the winter of 14x4-1415 in 
Thessalonica. the possession of his son 
Andronicus. He then assisted his sen 
Theodore (II.), the despot of Misithra, to 
subjugate the refractory barons . and 
toparchs of the Peloponnese in X415. 

At the same time he zealously urged on 
the construction of the Hexamilion, the wall 
across the isthmus, which was to serve as 
a defence against the barbarians, as 
formerly in the time of the Persian wars. 
Contemporary writers express their aston- 
ishment at this bulwark of defence', as 
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ducing the Peloponnese to the position 
of a tributary vassal state. Smitten by an 
apoplectic stroke, Manuel retired from the 
government in 1423 and took monastic 
vows in 1424. His son, John VIII. (1423- 
1448), concluded peace with Murad, who 
made him pay 30,000 ducats for the 
Morea, and seized most of his possessions 
in Macedonia and on the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile, the emperor’s enterprising 
brothers, Thomas and Constantine Pal®o- 
logus, were successfully extending their 
supremacy in the Peloponnese, where the 
last remnants of Frankish jwwer, with the 
exception of the Venetian fortresses, fell 
into their hands between 1428 and 1430. 
However, on March 29th, 1430, Murad II. 
reduced the fortress of Thessalonica, the 
old capital of the Lombard kingdom, 
which for more than two cen- 
turies had served as a base 
for the Frankish conquests of 
Hellas. Under the name of 
Salonika it became hencefor- 
ward one of the first cominer- 
cial ports and naval stations 
of Turkey in Europe. After 
the fall of- Thessalonica the 
efmir sent his pasha, Sinan, to 
subjugate Epirus. In that 
country Carlo I. Tocco, the 
brother-in-law of Antonio, had 
died at Janina on July 4th, 
1429, leaving no legitimate 
heir. His fair kingdom, which 

; bAjAAu* *• since 1381 had included 

was defeated, and strangled ThU Oltoi»»n emptror mled from Ar-»rmnia Ithaca, 

• • I I.* »>«oinnin/T 1380 to 1403. He tonqueted Bui- Albania. ACamania. iui<n.a. 

in Adnanopk at the beginning ^ ^ p rt of Asm ^aevnthus, Cephallema, and 

June, 1422. Murad fcmor. M.«eW .nd ^a^n ' ■ __hew 


though it were comparable with the 
famous walls of Hadrian. They were, 
however, soon to learn that it was no 
obstacle to the Janissaries. In 1417 the 
crown prince, John (VIII.), apjoeared with 
the intention of making Misithra his base 
of operations for the subjugatiun of the 
rebellious Genoese centurion Zaccaria of 

. _ Achaia (1404-32): he then 

AlbdA.aB Troop. 5^^ Albanian 

Ra«*e y««t.an Venetian 

Poi.e...o« possUsions also, and de- 
stroyed his good relations with the 
republic. The latter espoused the cause 
of the centurion, and in 1419 wrested 
from the East Romans the imjwrtant 
position of Monembasia, the home of the 
once admired Malvasier. 

Mohammed, who had been indefatigable 
in the task of resubjugating 
the emirs of Asia Minor, had 
always proved an honour- 
able ally of the Byzantines. 

Manuel, therefore, displayed 
a considerable lack of fore- 
sight in supporting the cause 
of a rebel pretending to be 
Prince Mustafa, who had dis- 
apjieared in 1402; again, on 
Mohammed's death, in 1421, 

Manuel was persuaded by his 
son John (VIII.) to play off 
this pseudo Mustafa against 
the youthful heir, Murad II. 

(1421-1451). The impostor bajazet i. 



of 1422. Uucadia. went'to his nephew 

advanced u|X)n Constantinople Ti„j,a^Aiigor*io the year not p .)q || (1420-1448), the son 

with 50,000 men. The capital, - . Tr *1,0 

which had made alliance with Mustafa, a 


revolted younger brother of the emir, was 
saved, though Mustafa himself was de- 
feated and suppressed. The 
vengeance could now be begun. First, me 
warlike Murad sent his vizir Turakhan to 
Thessalonica. which was saved only by the 
help of Venice. Andronicus ceded it to 
the republic in 1423 ior purchase-money 
amounting to 50,000 ducats. 

Turakhan then burst forth from 
to expel from the Morea Theodore of 
Misithi^ and the Venetians, on whom he 
desired vengeance for Pietro 
dS ruction of the Turkish fleet at G^i^h 
nn May 29th. 1416. The wall 
isthmus was stormed by the J^ssa^s 
and destroyed on May 22nd. 1423- 
victors contented themselves with re- 
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Carlo n. (1429-1448)- 
of his brother Leonardo. However, the 
Turks took up the cause of Memnone, an 
ambitious illegitimate son of the d^®^- 
and forced Janina to surrender on October 
gth, 1430. after a long siege. Cark *1. 
Tocco thcreu|X)n became tributary to the 
emir for Epirus and Acarnania. Meam 

while, the Emperor John 

Tbc Pope’* VIIL, who was in despair 

FUn «o E»p*l loss of Thessalonica, 

Ibe Torke hastened westward, to 

make his submission to the Roman 
and to seek help from the 
To Murad's fierce resentment his appe^ 
for help were again directed to Rome. Pope 
Eugemus IV. zealously urged a new scheme 
for reunion, deceiving himself ^d others 
with the hope that the brief and 
efforts of the West to repel the followers 
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of the crescent would now culminate in a 
great enterprise for the final expulsion of 
Uie Turk. In view of the extremity of the 
danger, the project of union— in other 
words, submission — was now considered 
in full seriousness by the emperor and 
most of the prelates, including the 
oecumenical patriarch Joseph. 

The “ Florentinum.” the decree of union 
which was solemnly recited on July 6th, 
1439. in the cathedral of Florence, is of im- 
portance in so far as it became the dogmatic 
baris for the actual reunion of the Ruthen- 
ians, Roumaniars, Armenians, Jacobites, 
Nestorians, and Maronites. Constantinople, 
however, held different 
views. Monks and laity 
alike declined toconfirm 
the convention which 
the imperial govern- 
ment and the hierarchy 
had concluded. The 
latter were defeated in 
the unequal struggle 
against a national will, 
v^ch, though impotent 
in all else, was im- 
placably obstinate on 
this particular point of 
anti-Latinism. The 
agreement of Florence 
was tom in pieces, and 
the church ol St. Sophia 
was doomed to become 
a mosque. 

In the spring of 1441 
the Turks devastated 
Lower Hungary as far 
as the Theiss, and also 
Slavonia and thedistrict 



Christophof Corona to Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Albania to preach the Crusade. The 
mobilisation of the fleet was begun in 
Venice. However, the majority of ^e 
western princes viewed the enterprise with 
indifference ; exceptions were the Poles, 
Wallachians, and the lower 
^ classes in Hungary, who took up 
arms in every quarter. In July, 
1443, the crusading army set out 
under King Wladislaw III. of Poland and 
Hunyadi, accompanied by Cardinal Cesarini 
and the fugitive Servian king George 
Brankovic, advanced through Siervia, de- 
feated the Turks at Nish on November 3rd, 

reached Sofia, and 
crossed the plateau be- 
tween the Balkans and 
the Ichtiman Sredna 
Gora at Mirkovo, 
arriving finally at 
Zlatitaa. The defeat of 
the Turks at Kunovitra 
on December 24th, I443< 
brought about an 
Albanian rising under 
George Kaslriota, or 
Skanderbeg ; and in 
1444, in spite of the 
cardinal’s opposition, 
tile Hungarians con- 
cluded a ten-years, 
(X'ace with Mur^ at 
Szegedin, by the terms 
of which Wallachia, as a 
Turkish tributary state, 
fell to Hungary, Bulgaria 
was left to the Porte, and 
Servia was restored to 
Brankovic ; neither 


TURKISH JANISSARIES XiirW nnr Hiinparian^ 
between the Save and a typ* of tb« *oiaeri who«« fonittide mnd pr«««u * Munganans 

the Dr&vc. FortunEiclv which ^ went^ itrfciy jto were hencetorw^ird to 


for ChrisWdom: J ano^ cross the Danube. 

• w • • * • * o • ■ • ^ > aa - a 1 At. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 


n appointed Count 
of Transylvania in 


Hunyadi, who had been 
of Temesvar and Duke 
1441 as a reward (or faithful service, took 
up the supreme command among the towns 
on the southern frontier. Among other 
exploits he defeated the Roumelian 
B Beglerbeg KuUe-Shahin in the 

Cra»»4« Pope Eugenius had 

^ despatched earnest appeals to 
the western princes calling for union and 
defensive measures. At the banning 
of 7443 he issued a general drcu&r, im- 
poang a tithe upon the Church for the 
Turk^ war ; he also sent Cardinal 
Giuliano Cesarini to Hungary and Bi^op 


But in the meantime the papal fleet 
under Luigi Loredano and Francesco 
Condolmien liad appeared in the waters 
of the Levant ; the leaders sent letters 
adjuring the Hungarians to avail them- 
selves of this favourable opportunity. Per- 
suaded by the eloquence of Cesanni, the 
Hungarians broke tne peace ; Murad, who 
had carried his army over the Hellespont 
in Genoese transports, met them on the 
shore of the Black S^. On November 
loth, 1444, was fought the battle of Varna, 
which after some initial success, resulted 
in a severe Christian defeat. King Wladis- 
law fell in a sudden charge upon the 
Janissaries, deliverdl out of jealousy of 
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Hunyadi ; Ccsarini was killed in flight, and 
Hunyadi alone was able to conduct an 
orderly retreat of his troops across the 
Danube. Western Christianity was deeply 
humiliated. The Emperor John VIII. 
attempted to make his peace with the 
„ . emir by means of gifts ; the 

*“* p“* Venetians, in fear for their 
w.v*x**b* trade, concluded a special 
* * peace with the Turks on 

February 23rd. 1446. Constantine of 
Misithra alone continued his resistance, 
and with such success that he made a 
triumphant advance into Central Greece, 
hoping for Skanderbeg’s help. The atten- 
tion of the latter was, however, claimed 
by a war with Venice ; 
apparently, the Sig- 
noria was not ignorant 
of the revolt among 
the Albanian chieftains 
excited by the Turks, 
as Skanderbeg was in 
close relations with 
King Alfonso of 
Naples, the enemy of 
the Venetians. As 
soon as Murad found 
his hands free, he left 
^res in the spring of 
1446, at the appe^ of 
Nerio II. Acciajuoli 
and his general Tura- 
khan in Central Greece, 
and set out to crush 
the bold PaljEologus 
in the Peloponnese. 

Constantine offered 
him Northern Hellas 
as the price of the 



1446. the last bulwark of Greek freedom 
fell into their hands. The whole of the 
Peloponnese lay open ; with incalculable 
booty and 60,000 slaves of war, Murad 
returned to Thebes, whither Constantine 
■andThomas had sent their plenipotentiaries 
in the spring of 1447. ®y pa5nnent of 
a poll tax they secured the continuance 
of their precarious predominance in the 
Peloponnese. A year after this peace the 
Byzantine emperor, John VIII., died on 
October 13th, 1448, m the castle of Misi- 
thra, above the ruins of Sparta ; on 
January 6th, 1449, his son received the 
deputies from the capital, who delivered 
to him the diadem and purple. With the 

emir’s permission, tc 
secure which he had 
sent his councillor 
Phrantzes at the be- 
pnning of December, 
Constantine XI. 
Dragases, the last suc- 
cessor of Constantine 
the Great, assumed 
the crown of thorns of 
the East Roman 
Empire ; while his 
brothers Thomas and 
Demetrius divided the 
responsibilities of the 
Peloponnese, he sailed 
to Byzantium, on 
March 12th. in Cata- 
lonian ships. The em- 
peror was received 
with great rejoicing 
in his new state, which 
was limited, as in the 
times of ancient 

en- 


M o r e a' M u r a d the consolidator of ottoman power Greece, to the 

answered by impnson- ^ A days after the 

mg CoMtanhne s am- tK«re. reijoioK fr®™ 101 un i 48 L qI Varna, the 

bassadors. among . 

whom was the historian Chalkondyles. 


enur 


The battle began, the last great effort 
of the Hellenes against the Asiatic bar- 
barians who were preparing, as afore- 
time under Xerxes, to rush upon the 
Peloponnese. 

The Turks had now brought that most 
terrible of western inventions, artillery, 
to such perfection that the w^ls of 
the Greek .owns could not hold out 
against them. For three days their 
^non-balls breached the defences of the 
HexamUion, and on December loth the 
Janissaries- and Serbs were sent forw^d 
to storm the breach ; on December I 4 ‘“> 
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had again wrested victory from the 
grasp of the noble Hunyadi 01 Hungary 
in the three days’ battle of Kossovo on 
the Amsel, on October ly-igth, W- 
The Pope, Nicholas V.. who was naturally 

timid, was so temhed by 
M «l»e tjjis defeat that he advised 
Bvlwftffc ^he Hungarians through 

AcsiAit li* T«rk nuncio to remain 

within their own frontiers ; he urged that it 
was no longer Greece, but Hunga^, tbat 
was the bulwark against the Turk. 

King Stephen of Bosnia had already 
reverted to the Roman Church in tw 
time of Eugenius IV. ; Nicholas v. 


THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST OF BYZANTILiM 


was chiefly busied in opposing the sect of 
the Patarenes, who were in alliance with 
the Turks. The monastic and secular 
clergy, building on the emir’s favour, 
sought to lay hands on the Church pro- 
perty of Bosnia ; at a later date the 
Bosnian — that is, the Slavonic — magnates 
embraced Mohammedanism with enthu- 
siasm. But of Slavonic race also was the 
famous Christian hero, George Kastriota, 
who had begun his struggle against the 
Turks in 1444, with the victory in the 
Dibra, and kept the standard of freedom 
flying in Albania for twenty years with un- 
broken courage and supported by the Pope. 

The same Pope supported, with utmost 


to his powerful son, Mohammed II. (1451- 
X481), who ascended the Ottoman throne 
at the age of twenty-one. The Duke of 
Athens, Nerio II.. also died in the same year 
as Murad. Mohammed II. had no intention 
of allowing Attica to fall into the hands of 
the Venetians, who had seized the island 
of /Egina in the summer of 1451. For the 
moment he sent to Athens the son of 
Antonio Acciajuoli, who was living at the 
sultan’s court, and was received with 
enthusiasm by the orthodox population, 
who favoured the Turks. 

Mohammed also solemnly renewed the 

g ledges of peace and friendship with 
iyzantium, as with other petty states. 



THE HISTORIC TOWN OF THBSSALONICA. THE MODERN SALONICA 


Thit ueieat cmpiul of the Lonbards, bmotu In Scriptoro throoKb Panl’t epUtIo* to (be TbeSMlonUns. lerrad for 
more than two coatarletaatbe bate oftho Frmaklah coaqneata of Hulas, and f.;U to the Torks, under Murad 11., In 1130. 


sympathy and seU-sacriflee, the course 
of the struggle for Rhodes, and also 
that for the island of Cyprus, which was 
threatened by the Turte shortly after- 
wards; he placed half of the French 
ittdulgence money at the dispo^ of the 
king of Cyprus. Between 1454 and 1455 
a German popular book was printed for 
the first time with the movable types of 
the Mainz Bible, “ Eyn manung dcr 
cristenheit widder die durken '• (in the 
Hof und Staatsbibliothek at Munich), an 
appeal to take the field against the Turks 
and to exterminate them. The pamphlet 
is in direct connection with the Cy^ote 
indulgence. When Murad died, on Feb- 
ruary 5th X45I, he left a heritage of war 


While, however, he was occupied in Asia 
with the subjugation of the refractory 
Emir Ibrahim 01 Karaman, the Emperor 
Constantine XI. Dragascs conceivea the 
unhappy idea of demanding twice the ran- 
som offered by the Turks for the Ottoman 
prince Urkhan, who was then a prisoner in 
Constantinople. The Grand Vizir. Caliph 
Pasha, who befriended the Greeks, was 
horrified at the presumptuous folly of 
this demand, which the Greek ambassador 
brought to the camp of Akshehir. 

Mohammed immediately concluded peace 
vrith the ruler of Karaman and satufied 
the Janissaries with monetary gifts, with 
the object of gaining freedom to concen- 
trate the whole of his strength upon 
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Constantinople. Making Adrianople his 
base o( operations, he cut off the revenues 
of the Strymon, now Vardar, which were 
destined for the maintenance of Urkhan. 
In the spring of 1452 he began the con- 
struction of a fortress at a spot where the 
Bosphorus is narrowest, its breadth being 
only 550 metres, and where a strong 
, current, still known to the 
Enpcror t "Purks as " the devil’s stream,” 

ships from the Asiatic 
Beheaded promontory of Her- 

maion on the Eurojxjan side. It was here 
in antiquity that Xerxes crossed with his 
army by the bridge of Mandrocles. 
Opposite to Anadoli Hissar, previously 
built by Bajazet upon the ruins of the 
Byzantine state prison, the " Towers of 
Lethe,” rose the bastion with walls 25 feet 
thick, and f>o feet high, known to the 


200 auxiliary troops. In his following 
was the archbishop Leonard of Mitylene, 
who has left us an account of the siege 
of the town. The festival of union, 
which was celebrated in the church of 
St. Sophia on December 12th, 1452, 
with prayers both for the Pope and 
for the uniate patriarch Gregor, who 
had been living in banishment since 
1450, was in reality a mere farce. The 
schismatic clergy were furious with the 
emperor for his public adherence to the 
union ; the mob uttered curses on the 
uniates, and the harbour workmen drank 
to the destruction of the Pope. The 
archduke ” (high admiral and chief 
of the artillery) Lukas Notaras, the 
chief official of the helpless empire, 
represented the sentiments of true ortho- 
dox animosity with the words, ‘ We 


Turks as Boghaskessen» and to the Greeks would rather see the turban ol lurKe^ 
as Laimokopion-that is, decapitator. than the tiara of Rome in our city 
The possession of the two castles of Rumili With the exception of the Pope an 

and Anadoli Hissar ’ 

enabled Moham- 
med to cut the 
communications of 
the Genoese and 
Venetians with 
their colonies in 
Pontus. The em- 
peror’s protesta- 
tions and proposals 
were totally disre- 
garded by thcemir, 
who beheaded 
the second am- 
bassador, as he 
had threatened, 
and definitely 
declared war in 
June. 1452. 

Constantine XI. 
now showed 
further inclination 
to union with the 
Latins ; however 
anxious he may 
have been to ac- 
complish this pro- 
ject, he was unable 
to bend his people 
to his will. In May, 

1452, the Pope 
sent Cardinal 
Isidore, an enthusi- 
astically patriotic 
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Alfonso the Noble of Aragon, Navarre, 
Naples, and Sicily, who was really 
furthering his own political ends, the 
only Christian powers who gave the 
Greek emperor any real help were the two 
republics of Genoa and Venice. They 
possessed an incalculable amount of public 
and private property in Galata, Pera, and 
the Pontic colonies. In Galata the Genoese 
had strengthened their fortifications a 
short time before, and had raised their 
long-f^ous tower. They and their colony 
of Chios sent two ships and 700 soldiers 
under Giovanni Longo of the Giustiniano 
family’. So recently as September loth, 
1451, the Venetians had renewed their 
commercial treaty with Mohammed ; hence 
the ambiguity of the instructions which 
they gave to Jacopo Loredano, the com- 

MigWyAroiy 

of Fawric. AM.ck. was taken by 

CoAsUkUftopU galleys 

which accompanied 
Jacopo VenierOp archbishop of Ragusa, 
from Porto Recan ati as legate on April 28th 
On March 23rd, 1453, the Emir Moham- 
med started from Adrianople. On April 
bth he w{^ within half a mile of Constan- 
tinople with an army of 165,000 fanatics 
greedy for plunder. To this overwhelm- 
ing force the Greek emperor could oppose 


a total cf only 4.973 armed Greeks and 
some 2,000 foreigners, including Genoese, 
Venetians, Cretans, Romans, ancl 
Spaniards. The siege was begun forth- 
with ; its details have Iwcn transmitted 
to us by a number of eye-witnesses. 
Fourteen batt'dcs on the land side and 
twelve heavy guns at special points hurled 
stone cannon-balls of even 500 pounds 
weight day and night upon the city. A 
bold resistance was offered, in which the 
emperor himself was specially distin- 
^ished, as also was Giustiniani with his 
foreign troops, who worked incessantly 
to repair the breaches. The colossal walls 
is'ith their towers and breaches remain as 
evidence of the strength of thtj Byzantine 
fortress, and of the furv of the struggle 
which then raged about'it. The German 
Johann Grant, by driving countermines 
at the Egrikapu gate, forced the Turks 
w abandon their mining operations at the 
Blacheriue gate in May. Many Greeks 
however, instead of bearing their part in 
the struggle, consoled themselves wth the 
prophecies of the monks, to the effect 
that the Turks would make their way into 
the city ^ as the pillars of Consti^tine 
and would then be driven out of the town 
to the very borders of Persia by an aneel 
from heaven. ® 
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ransom. According to an entry in the 
journal of the Venetian Barbaro, the 
prisoners amounted to 60,000 ; the 
plunder was valued at 300,000 ducats, 
and it became proverbial to account for 
a man’s wealth by saying that he must 
have been at the conquest of Constan- 
tinople. On the morning of May 30th, when 
Mohammed rode among the devastated 
ruins of Constantine's buildings, which 
had seen many a splendid century of time 
and had housed the glory of so many 
monarchs, he pondered the lines of the 
Persian poet, “ The spider weaves her web 
in the emperor’s house, and the owl wakes 
the echoes with her scream in the royal 
chambers of Afrasiab (Samarkand).” 

The capture of Constantinople gave to 
the emir, Mohammed 11., the key to the 
Black Sea and the Eastern Mediterr*mean. 
The new monarch contented himself 
with levying a poll tax on the conquered ; 


When Mohaiiur>ed was able to begin his 
attacks from the sea side, from which the 
Greek lire had driven him for a time, the fate 
of the city was sealed. In the night of the 
2 1st and 22nd of April he dragged his ships 
over a roller-way across the isth* lus from 
Top-hane on the Bosphorus tc Kassim 
^ . Pasha. Constantine rejected 

Gloriog* ^ proposal to surrender. 

n. *’,• . On Tuesday. May 29th. 1453, 

Co(k»t»ck IB tremendous assault was 

begun at two o’clock at night. Sagan 
Pasha at last forced his way through a 
breach with his Janissaries. Giustiniani 
was wounded and fled to a ship. Con- 
stantine XI. fell dead upon the heaped-up 
corpses of his faithful adherents. 

His splendid death, says Gibbon, is more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the 
Byzantine Casars. When his blood- 
stained body was at length discovered, the 
Turks cut off the head and brought it to 
the emir. In fierce deUght 
he ordered it to be placed 
uponthesummitof Justinian's 
bronze pillar, and afterwards 
sent it round to the governors 
of his Asiatic provinces for 
exhibition. Cardinal Isidore 
had the jiresence of mind to 
exchange his purple robe for 
the uniform of a dead soldier ; 
he was thrown into prison, 
but afterwards escaped to the 
Morea and to Venice, bringing 
to the West the first detailed 
account of the event which 
was to exercise so vast an 
imjiortance on the history of 
the world.. Thousands had 
taken refuge in St. Sophia, 
the church which they had ( 
scorned as a means of spiritual ; ^ 
salvation since the union 
festival of the previous 
December. ‘‘.If at 
moment,” says a Greek his- 
torian, "an angel had des- 
cended from heaven and had 
commanded, ‘Accept^ the 
union of the churches, they 
would have preferred falling 
into the hands of the Turks 
to surren<ler to Rome. 

The massacre which broke 

church was checked only by city ol U«uKhUr. «!d 

X consideration that the 
living were of value for tneir 

2Q02 
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lunder 

Emperor. 




THE PINAL CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Ooe of tbeffiostiQoaeatoueTeaUSobUtoryva^tbe ftU of Ibe BTxaotaae Bopiro vitb tbecopltuUtion ofConstontloopte 
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he also attempted to draw the Greek cracy, and, as bankei-s, Ivcame indispons* 
priesthood into his toils by declaring for able to the Ottoman government. whichwas 
the anti-union party and appointing as always in want of money The Phanarists 
patriarch the orthodox Gennadios. The obtained the most productive posts, and 
emir was henceforward sedulously careful their daughters l>ccame innuential in the 
that the rights of previous emperors, harems of the Seraglio and of the Turkish 
especially the confirmation of the patriarch grandees. The higher spiritual and secular 
. in office, should remain in his classes of Greek society ended by making 
^ hands. In this case there was common cause for mutual profit with 
OflieUMom* no possibility of an investi- their Mohammedan masters, with the 
ture quarrel. Henceforward object of plundering the Christian rayahs. 
the patriarch was obliged to buy his posi- It became usual for Greeks from Con- 
tion from the emir, and shortly afterwards stantinoplc, Smyrna, the Pcloponncse, 
from the chief officials of the empire as and the islands to occupy the bishops' 
well, at a high rate of purchase. Mohammed thrones in the Turkish Empire and to 
the conqueror transformed the temple throng the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
of the Holy Wisdom (St. Sophia) into a The Phanariotc clergy were bound by 
praying-house of the servants of Allah, no national ties to their j)coplc, and 
The new patriarch was given the second were often entirely out of sympathy 
best church, that of the apostles, as his with the inhabitants of their dioceses 
patriarchion ; however, this was pulled o . . in Europe and Asia. This 

down two years later, and the memorial ecclesiastical and secular 

column of the mighty empire-founder sii])remacy of Greeks over 

was afterwards erected on the site. It was Slavs. Roumanians, and 

not until i6o6 that the Phanarists — i.e., Arabs gradually engendered deep hatred, 
Chnstians in Phanar, the Greek quarter and was the cause of the intricate linguistic 
of the Golden Horn— were able to make and ecclesiastical complications which still 
the modest church of St. George their exert a confusing and embittering influence 
rebgious centre. The families from Trebi- upon the national questions and struggles 
zond, Kassa, Amastris, and other places, of the Balkan states. Henceforward 
who settled here soon formed a pluto- the Greek clergj' in every quartei 
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preferred si<}ing with the Ottomans to 
accepting the tutelage of the Pope ; for 
them tile sultan’s ruli- eventually proved 
more tolerable and more profitable than, 
for instance, the hated government of the 
Wmetians, who desired to enchain soul 
as well as body. Mohammed also sum- 
moned the Archbishop of Armenia from 
Brusa to Constantinople and 
est*™ a|)pointed him patriarch ; from 

urope s numerotts Armenian 

L&rae&t&tiop - , . 1 - , 

immigrants streamed into 

Constantinople. The news ol the great 
Turkish victory over the " Christian 
dogs ’■ soon reached every country in 
the East. The Emir Mi hammed had 
now success on his side, and prestige has 
always counted for more with the East 
than with the West. Western Europe, 
however, burst into loud lamentation over 
the heavy loss which Christendom had 
suffered. The literature of this century 
resounds with threnodies or songs of woe 
upon the fall of the eternal city. With 
twenty or thirty thousand warriors and 
a few ships. Christian Europe might have 
brought salvation ; but now the banner 
of the Cross had bowed before the sacred 
standard of Mohammed. 

Retribution was paid tothe full. For two 
centuries the West trembled before the 
Mohamm-ulan rulers on the Bosphorus. 
The earliest news (»f the fall of Eastern 
Rome and the bloody end of the bravest 
of the Pala‘ologi was received at Venice 
on June 19th. On June ’olh the signoria 
imparted it to the Pope, who was deeply 
shocked and at once sent out legates to 
try and secure [>eace among the Italian 
states, which were torn by internecine 
conflict. On September 30th. Nicholas 
issued a great appeal for a new Crusade, and 
in 1454 the Reichstag of Ofen apixunted 
Hunyadi commander-in-chief. On the 
other hand, the Venetian Bartolommeo 
Marcello concluded a i>eace on April 
i8th I4S4. with the “ ruler of the faitli- 
ful,” which became the basis 
App«»l all subsequent relations 

Fpr ft New Venice and the Porte. 

Crtitftdc jjjj. article of this disgrace- 
ful convention ran thus : " Between the 
Emir Mohammed and the Signoria of 
Venice e.xists peace and friendship now 
as formerly.” Yet the emir had ex^uted 
the Venetian Bailo in Constantinople, 
and was holding 500 Venetian su^j^ect^ 
as prisoners. But the consideration of 
their warlike neighbours in Italy, their 


increasing financial difficulties, and the 
commercial interests which they valued 
above everything decided the question. 

Genoa also attempted to enter into rela- 
tions with the emir, and in Naples, 
Florence and Milan men rejoiced openly 
at the embarrassment of the lagoon city. 
The remainder ol Western Europe re- 
mained inactive. No one, indeed, confessed 
to inaction ; on the contrary, official 
announcements were made bj' all the 
princes of their readiness to help in driving 
out the Turk. With the exception of 
Hungary, Alfonso of Portugal alone mani-. 
fested any serious intent ; but his attempts 
at relief were interrupted by the North 
African Moorish states of Fez and Ceuta. 
The mournful news reached Rome from 
Cyjirus and Rhodes that a Turkish fleet 
of fifty-six sail had attacked Moncastro in 
the Black Sea. surprised Sebastopol, raided 
Kassa, Sudak. and Balaclava, and de- 
vastated the coast of the Crimea. 

Nicholas V. issued invitations for a peace 
conference at Rome. On August 30th, 
1454. Venice. Milan, and Florence there 
concluded a twenty-five years’ league 

for securing the safety of 
Peace aad tk* States. This peace 

ReftftiMftftce the true renais- 

of Ihe Art* art and science 

in Italy. Together with his Crusade 
prv.ichers, Nicholas V. had sent out a 
band of emissaries and messengers pro- 
vided with considerable sums to all 
the countries in Euro|)e and Asia which 
the Ottomans had subdued, with orders to 
discover the manuscripts carried from Gon- 
stantinopleand tobuythemupatanypnee. 

Pope Calixtus III. issued a new 
Crusade Bull on May ^Sth. 1455- 
order of the Minorites worked miracles ol 
eloquence as Crusade preacliere : 
ticiilar. Capistrano and Heinrich Kalteisen 
of Coblenz succeeded in gathering and 
exciting the masses of the 
Charles^ VI I. of France alisolutely forbade 
meetings in his country, and retained 
the crusading fleet for service agams 
Encland. Burgundy embezzled the funds 
for Gie Crusade. Alfonso of Naples nusu^d 
the papal fleet for an 
Genoa ; and in 1455 King 
of Denmark and Norway plynd^red he 

cathedral sacristy of _ „ious 

•• Turkish offerings ^ven by the Pio^^ 
In vain did Calixtus order that the angelus 
should summon all Christians at 
to prayer against their hereditary loe. 
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J^OHAMMED II. was confirmed in his 
IVl resolution to act on the aggressive by 
observing the fruitless endeavours of the 
Holy Father to induce the Eurojican 
nationalities to unite for the repulse of 
Islam. With true foresight the Ottoman 
ruler recognised that Hunyadi and Skan- 
lierbeg were his most dangerous opponents. 
In July, 1455, he conquered the well- 
fortified Servian mining town of Novoberdo 
with all its treasures. In Krushevatz, on the 
western Morava, he established a foundry 
in which his workmen, including German, 
Hungarian, Italian, and other Christians, 
vere busied day and night in casting 
heavy guns for the siege of Belgrade. 
Careful war organisation of this kind, 
extending even to the smallest details and 
the most remote contingencies, was at that 
lime unprecedented in the West. 

Belgrade had been invested since June, 
1456 ; the courage of the besieged was be- 
Binning to fail by the time that " the three 
I ohns approached. Hunyadi, Capistrano, 
and the papal legate Carvajal advanced at 
the head of an army consisting mainly 
of ill-armed citizens, peasants, monks, 
hermits, and students, with a few German 
men-at-arms and three hundred Poles. 
On July 14th, 1456, they reached Greek 
Weissenburg. Carvajal had failed to 
reconcile the Enmeror Frederic III. with 
King Ladislaus Posthumus of Hungary. 
The Hungarian nobility themselves stood 
aloof. The troops, however, inflamed by 
TkeOaipoii <^6 inspiring eloquence of 
of Chri»tlaaiiy pfP'strano, broke the Turk- 
Pr«»«rT«d barrier of ships in the 

Danube after a murderous 
conflict of five hours’ duration. A bold 
sortie gained some breathing space for the 
besieged ; the emir himself was wounded 
Belgrade, the outpost of Christianity, was 
saved, but Servia was lost. A fearful epi. 
demic decimated the army and carried oQ 
the heroic Hunyadi on August nth, 1456 ; 


the aged Cnpistrana nibo succurnl>e(l on 
October 23rd at Illok, on tin* Dviiuibc, 
the most In^autiful town ol Saif]iati<t. 

The complete indifference ol the Win- 
ter n powers obliged the PiH)e in I)ec<‘ml)er, 
1456, to apply for helj> against the Turks 
to the Cliristian king of Ethiopia, tt) the 
Turki.L Cliristians in Syria, Georgia, 

^ and Persia, oven to I'/.an Hiis.in, 

the chieftain of tlic Turko- 

mans of the White Ram. The 
Turks had conquered Servia without 

difficulty after the death of the despot 
Georg Brankovic on December 24tli, 1457. 
Helene, a daughlcr of Thomas Pahvologus. 
and the widow of his sun Lazar, wlio had 
died at the end of January, 1458, had 
surrendered the country as a pajial fief in 
the hnj)c of thereby securing its safety. 
The whole of the people rose against tins 
presumption ; they would rather throw 
themselves into the arms of the Turks than 
attempt to purchase the entirely unreliable 
support of the Latin West at the jirice of 
their ancestral faith. Albania and Bosnia 
were soon to share the same fate. 

In Bosnia jirivate and sectarian feuds and 
dissensions were raging alike in the ruling 
house which inclined to Rome, and among 
the magnates and the anti-Roman 
Patermes. whose sympathies were Turkish. 
Tlie king Stefan Thomaslicvic paid for his 
double dealing towards King Matthias of 
Hungary and Mohammed in 1458 under 
the executioner’s axe in 1463 ; thirty 
thousand young Bosnians were incoriior- 
ated with the Janissaries. In vain did 
Stefan’s mother Katherina bequeath her 
l«t country to the apostolic chair. 
Hunyadi s son, Matthias Corvinus, con- 
quered Jaicze on October 1st, 1463. but 
could not prevent the advance of the 
Turks to the mountain passes of Herze- 
go\dna and Montenegro, and the victory 
of Islam in 1464. The Franciscans were 
the sole shelter and refuge for the 
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Christians v/ho remained in Bosnia under 
decrees of toleration and the letter of pro- 
tection issued by Mohammed. 

In Albania, notwithstanding the treach- 
ery of the jealous leaders of his warlike 
mountain jx'ople, the heroic spirit of 
Skanderbcg offered a most tenacious 
resistance ; in the autumn of 1457 he 
„ , gained a bloody victory over 

(he Turks Tomornitza. At the same time 
the papal fleet under Lodovico 
Scarampi defeated the Turks at Metelino. 
But in the summer of 1458 tlie Morea and 
Attica were overrun and devastated by 
Moliammed's wdd troops ; Athens fell 
into the hands of the Turks in June, as 
di'l Corinth on August Cth. In that region 
Turaklian was summoned by the despots 
of the Morea, Thomas and Demetrius 
Paheoiogus, to quell an Albanian revolt ; 
in 1453 and 1454 he defeated the Aliia- 
nians in a series of bloody engagements. 

The "despots" now felt the conqueror’s 
power. A quarrel began between the 
Duke of Athens and Bartolommeo Conta- 
rini, who fled to Stamboul. The emir then 
resolved to make a clean swcej>. Omar 
I’asha, the son of Turaklian, marched 
into Athens in June, 1456, while a great 
famine wasted the land and a comet a])- 
jialleil the inhabitants: two years later the 
Acropolis surrendered, as we have related. 
.After the massacres in the Peloponne^ 
tlie emir himself appeared in Athens in 
the last weeks of August with a brilliant 
following at the invitation of his pasha. 
Though his arrival marked the beginning 
of four centuries of servitude, he proved 
more merciful than Xerxes or Mardonius in 
days of old. His admiration of the archi- 
tecture and situation of the city is related 
by his flattering biographer Kritobulos. 

However, the jubilation of the Greeks at 
the retirement of the Roman clergy from 
th'‘ Latin church of the Parthenon was 
premature. When Mohammed revisited the 
city in the autumn of 1460, 
p»rtbeooD transformed the Parthe- 

Beeomes a ^ mosque, in anger 

Moiqae re|)eated revolts of the 

inhabitants. In 1458 the duke was spared, 
but he was executed at Thebes m the next 
year for treachery. His sons were placed 
m the Janissary lifeguard. His ^ 

daughter of the dynast Demetrius of 
Morea, was given in marriage to the 
Protovestiarius George Amoirutzis, who 
had Ixjtraycd to the sultan in 14O1 the 
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" Great Comnenus,” Da\id of Trebizond. 
Athens was no longer a name of importance 
in Europie. 

In 1462 the Ottomans began the sub- 
jugation of Wallachia, whose tyranni- 
cal prince, the Christian Voivode Vlad 
— Vladislav IV\, nicknamed Drakul — had 
roused the sultan’s anger by the treacher- 
ous destruction of a Turkish army under 
Hama Zenevisi Pasha. Mohammed’s 
p.unitive campaign led him through that 
appalling oak forest where for two miles 
the army marched past the 20,000 Turkish 
and Bulgarian corpses which Vlad had 
impaled in 1461. Vlad Drakul took refuge 
with Matthias Comnus, who kept him 
under strict guard, since the fugitive had 
p>lotted for the betrayal of his protector 
to the emir. His brother Radiil, a liostage 
of Mohammed, obtained the power in 
W'allachia under Turkish supremacy. 

During the six vears of his pontificate 
(1458-1464) Pius II. (A-ncas Silvius) had 
worked incessantly to raise a general 
crusade. So early as October 13th, 1458, 
he had issued a vigorous bull inviting tlie 
Christian princes to a council of war at 
Mantua; but the French cardinals op- 
posed him l>oth publicly and 
A Rftpia privately. King Lewis XL of 
SvecesilOB pf^nce not only retained tlie 
ofDisB.ier. ^jthes for his own 

purposes, but would not allow Duke 
Philip of Burgundy to perform his prornise 
to the Pope. In 1459 Frederic 111 . naa 
received the crown of Matthias Corvinus 
from the magn.ites of Hungary. At the 
Nuremberg Reichstag, the legate. Cardma 
Bessarion, strove in vain to heal the breach 
between the emperor and Hungary. 

Disasters soon occurred in rapid suc- 
cession. The island of Lemnos, which 
belonged to the Genoese family oi 
Gattilusio.had l^en betrayed by the Greeks 
to the Turkish fleet in the spring of 
In September. 1462, L<^sbos also fell into 
the i>ower of Mohammed II. On Maixl 
7th. 1461, Thomas, the dethroned despo 
of the Morea. arrived in Rome by way ot 

Corfu: his brother Demetrius had sub- 
mitted to the emir at the end of Ma>, 
1460. and had given him his daughter 
marriage ; he died in 1470 as a 
Adrianople. The daughter of Thomas, 
the Princess Zoe. married in 1472 the Grand 
Prince Ivan III. Vassilievitch of Moscow, 
thereby jilacing her claims in 
Russia. Ivan adopted a new coat-of-ams 
for Russia, the two-headed eagle, which 
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may be seen to-day in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, and sent an ambassador to 
Stamboul, naturally to no purpose. 
Andreas, recognised as titular despot of 
the Morea by Pope Paul 1 1 . in 1465, the last 
male descendant of the royal house of the 
Palasslogi, in order to relieve his financial 
difficulties, sold his rights to the French 
king Charles VIII. in 1494, and bequeathed 
them on his death on April 7, 1502, to the 
Spanish rulers Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In the summer and autumn of 1461 the 
principality of Sinope and the empire of 
Trebizond fell into the hands of the 
Ottomans. Argos was lost on April 3rd, 
1463, and the whole of Bosnia in the 
summer. Kagusa was then placed in a 
highly dangerous position. The Pope 
projected and actually carried out an 
attempt to convert the .'mir himself, 
holding out as an inducenunt the posses- 
sion of the whole of the East. At length, 
on July 19th, 1463, the Pope’s zealous 
efforts were rewarded by the reconcilia- 
tion of the emjwror. with the king of 
Hungary. A convention was e.xecuted in 
Vienna-Neustadt, which recognised the 
Corvini as kings so long as their family 
Tie Pope's continue, wlulc securing 

UoreeU.e4 succession lo the Hamburgs 
Affibitiop Matthias should leave no 

children. About this time Venice 
and Hungary concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance, upon which Skanderbeg 
reopened ho.stilities in Albania. Milan and 
the Florentines stood aloof, watching the 
Venetian disasters with malicious joy. 
A Florentine chronicler even relates 
that his countiA-men intercepted Venetian 
letters^ and handed them to the emir. In 
vain did the Pope attempt to dazzle the 
Florentines with a stupendous plan 
for the partition of Turkey, the first of 
the many subsequent projects of the 
kind which have continued to our own 
times. When the crusading army in 
Ancona grew tired of waiting and dis- 
banded, Pius II. died in sight of the 
Venetian gallevs his life's object unrealised 
on August 14th, 1464. 

_ His successor, the Venetian Pietro 
Barbo, Paul II., resumed his predecessor’s 
task with vigour. Of pressing imi>ortance 
was the relief of the bold Skanderbeg 
in his fortress of Kruja, or Croja. In the 
event, the Turks were defeated in 1466 
and 1467, their leader Balaban killed. 

January 17th. 

1400, Skanderbeg succumbed to the effects 


of a fever at Alassio at the age of sixty. 
Christianity had suffered no severer loss 
since the death of Hunyadi and Capi- 
strano. " They have lost their sword and 
their shield!” cried Mohammed II. in 
joy. Tlie Albanian army was dispersed, 
and the upper and wealthier classes of 
the Albanian population accepted Mo- 
„ . hammedanism, while the lower 

classes, the ancestors of the 
*** modern Catholic Gheges, pre- 

shepherds and klephts, or brigands, in 
the inaccessible mountain ranges. 

Between 1465 and 1468 the Venetians 
had gained some success in Greek waters 
under Sigismondo Malatesta, who died in 
1468, Vcttorc Capcllo, who died in 1467, 
and Niccolo da Canale. To the energetic 
emir this was but a stimulus to raise his 
fleet to the invincible I'vowcr which it 
attained in 1469. His crews included the 
most capable seamen of the age, Jews and 
Greeks, especially the so-called Stratiotes, 
who then served as mercenaries all over 
Europe. Mohammed started for Greece in 
1470 at the head of an army of 100,000 
men, while his admiral Mahmud Pasha co- 
operated with a fleet of three hundred 
Mil. On July 12th. Negropont — Chalcis 
in Euboea — fell after a desperate resist- 
ance. Fortunately for Christendom, the 
Turkoman prince Uzun Hasan created 
a diversion in Asia which drew off the 
main body of the Turkish forces, for the 
Ottoman cavalry had completely overrun 
Croatia to the very borders of Styria 
and Caiinthia. 

On June 24th, 1471, tiie famous '' general 
Christian assembly ” was opened at Ratis- 
bon under the presidency of the emperor. 
Messages of disaster and ajrpeals for help 
rang in the emperor’s ears more impor- 
tunately than ever before. In vain did the 
papal legate strive to heal the quarrel 
between the brothers of the house of Wit- 
telsbach ; in vain did the Venetian ambas- 
sadors make glowing promises ; in vain was 

Tie Mitereble 1° Send em- 

Et.4 of He Coucil ^aMiwof peace to Poland 
of RfttUboa Hung^. The selfish 

point of view from which 
the lethargic emperor b^an the negotia- 
tions for help against the Turks and im- 
perial reform unfortunately decided the 
attitude of the princes of the empire. Com- 
pared with the great hopes built upon it, the 
assembly came to a miserable conclusion 
Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) also hoped 
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to secure a general federation of the 
European powers for exclusive action 
against the Turks. But on November 
i8th. 1472. died the noble Bessarion. the 
life and soul of the movement for resistance 
within the Curia. He, together with famous 
Greeks, like Chalkondyles, Laskaris, 
Argyropulos. and Gaza, had done their 
... . work as missionersof (iret-k life, 

of Gre«k raise those great mtel- 

1 r I lectual centres in Italy whence 

Life in IlAiy , 

the humanist movement sfirang. 
For the moment, however, defeat followed 
defeat. Disputes broke out between the 
\'enctians and the cardinal-admiral Carasa, 
although their united fleet had won vic- 
tories at Satalia and Smyrna. 

On July 2t)th, 1473. the hon-hearted 
Mohammed had crushed the Persian luirr 
I’zun Hasan at Tcrjan and was now press- 
ing upon his enemies in Albania, on the 
Adriatic, and on tlie Danube frontier, A 
fruitless victory was gained by Stefan 
the (ireat, llie Voivode of Moldavia, at 
Racova on January 4th. i47-a- 
superior ruimlxTs of the encm\. In June 
the (ienocse colony of Kassa in the Ciimea 
fell into Turkisli hands ; in 1478 Moham- 
med II. appointed tlie Tartar Mengli 
Giray as Khan of the Crimea, of the north 
coast of Pontus. and of Tartary Minor, 
under Turkish supremacy. Lepanto and 
Leukas were vigorously assaulte<l in Ma\'. 
1477. In Albania. Kr'uja the capital, «m 
)une I5tli. 1478. Shabljak, Alessio. and 
Diivasto were captured by the Turk-', 
who repeated their devastating incursions 
into the Austrian .Alps. The Venetian 
Republic, devastated by a fearful pesti- 
lence, then came to the momentous reso- 
lution to give up the bloods struggle, 
to surrender Albania, hubcea. and 
Lemnos, but to save their Levant com- 
merce. At this price \enice concluded 
peace with the sultan through (oo- 
sanni Dario on Januars- 25th I47'k 
The conqueror, however, did not remain 
quiescent. Leonardo fIL 
Tbe Horror* flriveii out of Leu- 

of tbe Fell summer of I47‘'' 

of OirAoto j^hodcs offered renewed resist- 
ance from May to July, 14^0, under Pierre 
d’Aubusson. grand master of 
St. lohn. But on August iith. OUanto in 
Apulia fell into the hands of the unbe- 
lievers amid the horrors of dreadful car- 
nage. This news tame upon Christendom 
like a bolt from the blue. In the niidst 
of hurried preparations for resistance the 
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news arrived of the death of Mohammed IL, 
the mighty conqueror who had terrorised 
the whole of Europe for a full generation. 
He died on May 3rd, 1481, at Ankyron, 
near Hunkiar Chairi, between Gebse and 
Herake in Asia Minor. Here, centuries 
before, Constantine the Great, who founded 
the city which Mohammed captured, 
had breathed his last. On September 
loth, Otranto was recovered by the 
cardinal legate Fregoso and King Ferrante 
of Naples. 

It is difficult to form an ertimate from 
a Western standpoint of the character of 
Mohammed 11. and of his importance to 
Turkish history. When this sultan ex- 
pired in the midst of his army, he had 
ruled the Qitoman Empire for thirty years, 
and was nearly fifty three years of age. 
The accounts of cemtemporary historians 
concerning him are coloured cither by 
grovelling admiration of his personality 
01 by hatred and abhorrence of the misery 
which he. above all men, brought upon 
Christendom. The cruelties practised by 
his troops in Austria can hardly have met 
w'ilh hi^ ap|)roval, resulting as tliey didin a 
useless expenditure of force, and the horrors 

of Otranto so disgusted him 
ImperiAi Muritr he executed the pasha 

SupporiAd responsible for their com- 

by «b« KorAft inissio,,. But in order to 
secure himself in undisturbed pos.session of 
the throne he murdcicd his brother at his 
mother’s breast, and a<lded an enactment 
upon fratricule to the legal code ol 
Kanunnamoh, supporting it by the maxim 
of the Koran. " Disorder is more ruinous 


1 miiKler.” .0,11 

[ter his victory he erected inSlamuoui 
mosque of Ayub. the prophets 
dard-beariT, wherein all sultans were 
:cfonvard girded witli the sword ot 
ir. Ho constructed a countless 
Ik - of buildings, chiefly through Ins 
itect Christobiilos. His greatest 
itectiiral work, the Mehmeclieh dis- 
5 in its interior the 'V4>rds of h« 
)het in letters of gold : ^ 

,ucr Constantinople ; happy the prince 
the armv who shall achieve this. 
4ues. hospitals, caravanserais lunat c 
libraries, fountains, and the old 


command. . 

He wrote poems under 
of Auni. the ready helper. Ottoman 
poetry previous to the conquest 
stantinople had been dominated by 
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Irtysticism and didactic tendencies. Mo- 
hammed II. begins the series of poets of 
conquest ; as his contemporary appears 
the oculist Sheichi with a romantic love 
epic, “ Khosrev and Shirin,” which was 
merely an imitation from the Persian. 
Murad II., who had retired to live a life 
of contemplation at Magnesia, or Manissa, 
on the Sipylos, was in the habit of holding 
gatherings twice a week of the “ knights 
of intellect,” and rewarding them liberally: 
he also made at- 
tempts at verse 
composition. The 
conquest of Con- 
st intinople by 
M >hammed 1 1 . 
gave the empire 
and the art of 
poetry a secure 
basis. Among the 
sw?rm of poets 
who surrounded 
the artistic 
sultan were two 
poetesses, Zeineb 
and Mihri, who 
dedicated their 
divans, or collec- 
tions of poems, 
to the sultan. 

The conqucroi 
was the foundci 
of numerous 
schools, and kept 
such Persian and 
Indian scholars 
in his pay as 
Khoja Jihan and 
Jami. Bajazet II. 
b)lloN\cu this ex- 
ample. He, like 
his brother Djcm 
and Prince Kor- 
kud, whose end 
was no less tragic, 
occupied himself 



has no kinship even with his brothe.s. 
Selim r.. Suleiman the Great, and Selim 
II. followed this example, conquered 
kingdoms, and cherished the Muses amid 
all their cruelties. Mention must also be 
made at this point of the sheikh Vefasade. 
His dominant personality and his character 
of the old Roman type made him typical 
of the sages who adorned this jicriod of 
Mohammed II. m his time occurred the 
first installation of a poet laureate in the 

person of Sati, 
who was com- 
missioned t*' j>ro- 
duce yearly three 
Kassidd (poems 
on sjwcial sub- 
jects), at the be- 
ginning of spring 
and at the two 
festivals of 
Beiram. It must 
be said that the 
skilful manage- 
ment of rhyme 
and metre was 
the first con- 
sideration with 
the Ottoman 
poet. Form was 
to him more 
important than 
content, manner 
than matter, 
description than 
feeling; his 
poetical forms 
were derived 
chiefly from the 
Arabs, the spirit 
and home of the 
desert. 

After the death 
o f Mohammed 
II., two dangers 
threatened the 
Turkish Empire 


THE MOSQUE OF THE PROPHET'S STANDARD-BEARER 
The f*moQf xBocqoe of Ajrtib, the Prophet'# #t*oderd*beerer, «es 
erette4«t Stexob^ bj Mobemmed It. efter bli conquett of Cod* 


with art and ttaAtlDople, Dod here beoMforw&rd e4cb iucceisive #qIUo ^dtd on — TCVOlt OH thc 
poetry. Thc the #wonl of Omar. It U DO exceUeat eieccple of Ottoman xrchUocture. p^r t of t hc J anis* 
Bajazet, or pigeon mosque, in Stamboul, ’ ' ' . 


with its splendid forecourt, remains 
one of the finest monuments of Otto- 
mari architecture. Before the battle of 
J cnishehir, Djem, who had been previously 
victorious at Brusa, proposed to Bajazet 
that they should divide the empire as 
brothers. Bajazet replied with the 
Arabian verse: "The king’s sword 
cleaves the ties of blood; the sultan 


sanes and internal disruption. Both of 
these were overcome by Bajazet II. (1481- 
1512). To the Janissaries he made rich 
presents ; indeed, thc presents given to 
these pr«torian guards rose at every 
change in the succession, until their 
delivery three centuries later brought 
about a financial crisis. Prince Djem, on 
the other hand, was for a long time a 
source of fear apd aipciety to the sultan 
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h Prisoner 
in the V&ticnn 


in the hands of his enemies. Beaten at 
Jenishehir on June 20th, 1481, he fled 
from Konia to Cairo ; defeated at Konia 
with Kasimbeg of Karaman in the spring 
of 14S2, he took refuge with the knights 
of Rhodes, on July 23rd ; in return for an 
annual subsidy of 45,000 ducats from Tur- 
key, they kept him confined al Rousillon, a 

..-in. r' JT ... commandery of the order 
The Grnnd Turk i? i 

on the Khone ; alter re h- 

ruary, 1483, he was kept 
at Le Puy. All the princes 
of Europe rivalled one another in their 
efforts to get the " Grand Turk ” into their 
power. On March 13th, 1489, the prince, 
famous, like his brother, as a poet, entered 
the Vatican as a prisoner in honourable 
confinement. On February 24th, 1495. he 
died at Naples, after Pope Alexander VI. 
had been compelled to hand him over to 
Charles VI 11. of France. He was pre- 
sumed to have died from poison admini- 
stered to him in Rome by the Pope, who 
was paid by Bajazet for this service. 

Bajazet’s court had now become the 
arena of the diplomatists of Europe. 
Embassies and proposals for conventions 
had replaced the sword. The six Italian 
jMjwers were the chief rivals for the sul- 
tan’s favour ; they did not shrink upon 
occasion from employing the help of the 
infidels to j)rocure the destruction of 
their Christian opjwnents. While Bajazet 
conquered Kilia and Akjerman, two im- 
portant points in Moldavia, and while the 
Emperor Frederic III. was embroiled with 
Matthias Corvinus in further disputes 
uf>on the succession after the death of 
the King of Hungary on April 6th, 1490, 
Spain conquered Granada in 1492, and 
was consequently able to interfere inde- 
pendently in the course of European 
affairs. A short time previously. King 
Ferrante I. of Naples had secretly sup- 
ported the Moors against the Spaniards. 
He now concluded peace with Spain, 
from whose harbour of Palos the Pope s 
great compatriot, Columbus, 
Th« Jews sailed to the discovery of 


Expelled 


new world. Impressed by 


From Sp*iii events, the sultan ^nt 

the Pope the sacred lance of Longinus 
as a most valuable present. The decree of 
the Grand Inquisitor Torquemada of March 
31st. 1492, expelled 300.^0 Jews frorn 
Spain ; they were hospitably received by 
Bajazet. who settled them m Constanti- 
nople, Salonica. Smyrna, and Alepi». 
From their great centres of refuge the 
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Spanioles, or Sephardim, rose to positions 
of high honour and wealth, even as 
diplomatists in the service of the Porte, 
and were therein surpassed only by 
Greeks, Armenians, and Levantines. 

On March 31st, 1495, a holy league was 
concluded by Venice, Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, Maximilian I., Lodovico 
il More, and the Pope for the protection 
of Christianity against the Turks. None 
the less, several Hungarian towns in 
Bosnia were conquered in 1496. In 1497 
the Turks, Tartars, and Wallachians burst 
into Poland, devastating the land far and 
wide from Lemberg and Przemysl to 
Banezug. On August 26th, 1499, fell 
Lepanto, the only |X)Sscssion remaining 
to Venice on the Gulf of Corinth. Start- 
ing from Bosnia the Turks devastated the 
Venetian continent to the neighliourhood 
of Vicenza. The coasts of Sciithern 
Italy were plundered ; in August, 1500, 
the Venetians lost Modon, Navarino, and 
Koron in tlic Morea. In vain did Alexan- 
der VI. issue a great jubilee indulgence. 

Benedetto Pesaro succeeded in reconquer- 
ing /Egina ; towards the end of the same 
year, Cephallenia ; Alessio in 1501. ^tid 
. Santa Maura (Leukas) in 1502: 

Venue Renpj Durazzo was lost, 

'** also was Butrinto in 1502. 

of enee Venice was reaping the fruits 
of her former careless jieace policy ; under 
the ijcacc of October 6th. 1505, she was 
obliged to return Santa Maura. Hungary, 
which had accomplished nothing save a 
few marauding raids upon Turkish terri- 
tory, had concluded a seven years’ armis- 
tice on' October 20th. The Holy Roman 
Empire was not even able to collect the 
” common penny ” v/hich had been voted 
at repeated diets. In vain did the 
humanist Jakob VVimphcling of Stra^burg 
complain in 1505 in his ” Epitome 
rerum Germanicarum ” of tlie decay of the 
empire, the selfishness of the princes, and 
the advance of the Turks. Fifty years 
before Hans Rosenbliit had uttered an 
emphatic warning in " The Turk’s Car- 
nival Play ” : " Our master the Turk is 
rich and strong, and is very reverent to 
his God. so that He supports him, and all 
his affairs pros{>cr. Whatever he h^ 
begun has turn^ out according to his 

desire." 

The last years of Sultan Bajazet were 
troubled by disturbances wi^in the em- 
pire and revolts excited by his ^ns. ine 
Janissaries, who had placed him on the 
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throne, obliged Iiim to abdicate on April 
* 5 ^;.^ 5 I 2 . in favour of his third son, Selim 
LiL5“-^520). an imperious and 


,. -* oil ijiiucriuus ana 

^rUke character, revived the. plans of 
Mohammed II., and threatened Chris- 
tiamty with death and destruction. After 

poisomng his father Bajazet. two brothers, 
and nvA n^i-ihAnw ^ «. i 


* Q iwv uroiners, 

and five nephew, he built a powerful 

tfc Shah 


Khaldyran on August 
23rd. 1514.. after arousing him to fight on 

capture and murder 
oI 4o,o(» Shiites; conquered Armenia 
Aserbeijan, Kurdistan, and 
^516 overthrew in 
?? P^.estine the mighty kingdoms 


Abba^id caliphs. Miitavakkil. to surrender 

supremaev. that he might 
hirn^f thus become caliph ; that is. the 
spintual and temjxiral head of all the 
followers of Islam. His position as such 
was recognised neither by the Persian 
Shuf« nor by the fanatical Arabs of the 

regarded their Shereef 
as their spintual head and as related to the 

Dronhot. Af 4;*^^ 1 


prophet. At Uie time, however, the event 
^hed the highest limit of power in the 

ha^if Turkish 

r fi,- K ^ In Hungary the 

^rown more ^aeSe 
th« ever before. Carniola, Styria Carin- 

Stackr'^At'th”^ ^ Turkish 

bS in confess of Cam- 

oral in 15x7 the Emperor Maximilian T 

proposed a detailed scheme for the oar- 

Turkey to the nionarchs, bv^e 

differences mi^t 
w seined wth the utmost profit to all 

Sr™n1,r8^',h'’' An^ 

of Christendoms WI^l'mo'^LTalldrorSl 


4 4 ^uauicAUKes, wiin which 

“"^We to cope. 

Heliopolis he 

P^^urn !?V."tHJri27ofn?e 

nn «nd executed 


u ^3th. Schm had the moQf 

^utiiul marble pillars of the citadel 
broken out and ‘^laken to StaSw 

“ protect©? by M^’a^d 
Medina, forced the last desceUcuS^f “e 
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Ottomans — Belgrade on August 29th. 
1521, and Rhodes on December 21st, 1522. 
SeJim’s son, the glorious Suleiman, had 
ascended the throne. In honour of his 
father he built the splendid Selimije 
mosque on the fifth hill of Stamboul, and 
placed the following inscription on the 
warrior king’s grave ; " Here rests Selim, 

the terror of the 
Sulcimftn'a world ; yet his body 

Retreoge oi» Ibe his heart 

Koights of St. John .g battle.” He 

avenged upon the Knights of St. John 
tlie defeat which the conqueror of Byzan- 
tium had suffered before Rhodes, in 1480 ; 
after a heroic defence and a six months' 
siege the strong island-fortress fell. A son 
of Djem, whom Suleiman found in Rhodes, 
was strangled. The inhabi- 
tants of the island migrated in 
1527 to the barren Malta 
which Charles V. presented 
to them, the Pope confirming 
their possession. 

Similarly, in the case of 
Belgrade, Suleiman avenged 
the repulse which Mohammed 
II. had suffered therein 145b 
by his capture of the city. 

Europe trembled with fear, 
imagining his ” riders and 
wasters ” already before 
Vienna. A German ballad o' 

1522 depicts the terror which 
then pervaded the Holy 


an alliance with the sjltan against the 
emperor. The noble oligarchy m Hungary 
were not indisp>osed to accept the Grand 
Turk as their ruler. John Zapolya, count 
of Zips and voivode of Transylvania, at- 
tempted to secure the Hungarian throne 
with the sultan's help. Petenvardein on the 
Danube was captured by the Grand Vizir. 

Then on August 29th, 1526, followed 
the decisive battle in the plain of Mohacs. 
where the Christian aimy with its king 
was defeated after a heroic struggle. 
Lewis II. himself, the last Jagiello ruler of 
Hungary, was drowned in a swamp while 
in flight. Two thousand heads were placed 
on pikes before the grand masters tent. 
Four thousand prisoners were nia^acred 
Ofen was reduced to ashes, and fbe land 
was ravaged as lar as Kaao 
and “the Etzelburg” Gran. 
Zapolva, who had done hom- 
age to the sultan on ms 
knees, received the ciown of 
ilio country from Ofen to 
Stuhlweisscnburg. and was 
crowned at the latter town 
oil November iith. . I'**'? 
Ferdinand, the brother-indaw 
of llic' fallen Lewis, was 
fleeted king of Hungary at 
Pressburg on December lOtn , 
the dav of Mohacs thus bo- 
came the birthday of [he 

Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Henceforward all the enemies 



THE GREAT SULEIMAN rif . y 

iiifii .... -7 .■ , 1 .:. Fr«»t«st ot all »uitan» of thc Empcfor Charles • 

Roman Empire; ' The furious th« Ottoman power reached lu of King Ferdinand were 

Turk has latelv brought great vvh.ie be ruled ••sword qJ the Turks ana 

forces into Hungary, has over- »"«* i-” f' Zapolva. Even the 

erme Greek Wc^senburg, and w.lliam and Lewis o( Havana 

thereon he prides himse 1. A„gu,unaBeofouocnanhi5tor,, into secret neg®"® 

From Hungary he has quickly ^ (^^and Turk in regard to 


i-rom Hungary he has quickly 
u;id lightlv entered Austria in the hght ot 
day • Bavaria is his for the taking . thence 
he presses onward, and may soon to 

the Rhine, for which cause we ha\e no 
peace nor rest. Our careLssness and 
Llfishness. our proud ‘h^trust hate. < ^ 

and jealousy against our neighboure, t»icse 
it is that give the Turk his victories. 

In <rutt in 15^^. > 1 '« 
devastated a part of Hungary and were 

Laiba^n. , 'Qhndo^ • they remained 

upon the loss of Rl^des , uie.y 

SStiin k"r„g''3 FrIS,” actually aough. 
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their claims to Bohemia. fnllowing 

The sultan forthwith sent the fol g 

intimation to King Ferdinand -fof Sur 
letter : ” With reference to the loss 
crown, you may fully cxpcct^^_^^ 

EBperor thirteen ^jVth 

Pope. the most miserable deam 

pt Pe.e« that we can devise up^ all >ou 

S’K^r.bS’a S Si 

and thc Pope at Barcelona on 

1529, two months after the made 

diet of Speyer. though 

peace with the emperor at Cambra , B 
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he remained in secret communication with 
the “ Lord of all lords, the dispenser of 
crowns to the monarchs of the earth, the 
shadow of God over both worlds.” 

In 1528 Zapolya was forced to adopt 
Henry, the son of Francis, as the successor 
to Hungary. On September 21st the Turks 
appear<^ before Vienna. Their army was 
. - , - 250.000 strong, occupying 

* sixteen encampments and 
25.000 tents. Count Nikolaus 

ftc leana g^lm had evacuated the sub- 
urbs, and burnt and dismantled the castleon 
the Kahlenberg. With the courage of des- 
pair he established himself in the city with a 
garrison of 12,000 men. The imperial army 
voted by the diet of Speyer and the Protes- 
tants consisted of 100 horse and 14 com- 
panies of infantry. Yet, frequent sorties 
were made and five vigorous assaults 
repulsed. Suleiman bad sworn to take 
no rest until the prayer of the prophet 
was delivered from the tower of Stephan s 
church ; nevertheless, on October 15th 
want of supplies, unfavourable weather, 
and dissatisfaction among the Jar.issaries 
obliged him to raise the siege. 

The wave of advancing Turkish power 
had been broken upon the walls of Vienna. 
But Hungary remained in the sultan s 
hands, held m feudal tenure by Zapolya. 
The Venetians hastened to send assurances 
of their goodwill to the sultan and the 
voivode, to whom they had done good 
service as spies. Aided by the religious 
confusion in Germany, K^imbeg carried 
devastation through Austria, as did Zapo- 
lya with the Wallachians through Moravia 
and Silesia. Resistance was offered by an 
army of the empire and the forces of 
Charles V,. amounting in all to 50.000 men. 
Clement Vil. sent money and his nephew 
Hippolito dei Medici. Once again the 
Mohammedan advance was broken before 
Guns, which was heroically defended by 
Niklas Jurishitz from August 9th to 28th. 

But the im|>erial army disi>ersed 
again. When Ferdinand s 
L«ther ambassador boasted of the 

tbe People boI to en^pgror’s power to Ibrahim 
Reeiit tbe Torh. the Grand Vizir in- 
terrupted him with the words : “ ^ he 

made peace with Martin Luthier? Luther s 
attitude towards the Turkish danger is re 

markable. Luther advis^ the 
give help against the Turks, seeing that the 
^urk is^ ten times cleverer and more pious 
than our princes.” Hans Sachs, the enthu- 
siastic poet of the Reformation, repeatedly 
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sings of victory over the arch enemy in 
his poems and satires (1529). "Awake, my 
heart, my mind, and my good cheer, help 
me to praise the man at arms as is his due ; 
his knightly deeds have been performed 
in Austria, even at Vienna in the city.” 

Luther, on the other hand, in his table 
talk and in his ” army sermon against the 
Turks ” in 1529, often used language 
which can be explained only as prompted 
by the deepest despair at the disunion 
of the rulers and the slow progress of 
the evangelical movement. "^The Vene- 
tians,” says Luther, ” have done nothing of 
note ; they are not warriors, but pepper 
bags,. Had Germany a master, we could 
easily resist the Turk, but the Papists are 
our worst enemies, and would rather see 
Germany laid waste. The Papists will say 
that the Turk has come because of my 
teaching, that God has sent him to scourge 
Germany because Luther and his doctrine 
is not rooted out. But I would rather 
have the Turks as enemies (stc) than the 
Spaniards as protectors. As the Po^ 
has robbed us before of our mon^ wth 
his indulgence in the name of 
war, so also for our money will the Turk de- 
^ vour us. following the Pope s 

LgibcrCbBffe. g^ample. So may our dear 

t* f Lord JesusChristhelpusand 

W.ib Robbery strike both Pope and, Turk to 

the ground.” Luther, however, does 
patriotic sentiments. To him the 
are populus tra Dei. children of wrath, 
servants of the devil ; he utters 
warnings against apostasy to Islam, ch^ 
the courageous, and consoles the pnsonere. 

In sharp language he points the 
between Turkish discipline and Geman 
lawlessness. But the point of dispute 
among tlie Christians continu^ly rec«rs^ 

To io to Turkey is to go to the devil to 

remain under the Pope is to 

At length a peace was patched up 
the sultan and the emperor in the ^urnme 
of 1533. Suleiman employed this hreatn 
ing-spacc to cross the Euphratw an 
seftle^ accounts with the Persians He 
captured Tebriz. Tauris. and 
returning in triumi^ m jtX 

To the year 1535 ^<>"6 and 

tions” concluded between 

the Porte, which served other 

later conventions of the hmd wth ^h 
nations, with a special reference to Fr^ce 
the nation that was airways 

terms and most favourably J"thc 

agreements secured free trade for 
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TOWN OF BHODBS AT THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTIIRV 


as a fief of the Spanish crown. Charles V. 
contemplated the conquest of Algiers 
-^pturedin 1506 and 1509 by Ferdinand 
V with Oran and Bugia, but lost 

oy Barbarossa to Horuk in 1515 — and 
even Constantinople. But after the 
death of Zapolya, on July 21st, 1540, 
Hvacary Suleiman made almost the 
•* » TgrUkit wj'ole of Hungary a Turk- 
ProTiftce province in ^ptcmber, 

ru- 1 . . ^ 54 *. and the expedition of 

Charles to the Afncan coast failed utterly 
« a^eat storm either shattered his ships 
them scattered upon the Spanish 

FJancisI. loudly proclaimed his delight 
tihB ® ®™peror s misfortune, congratulated 
the sultan on the overthrow of their 


conquered Naxos. Tinos, and Seriphos. as 
also Castclnuovo in Dalmatia in 1539, and 
had forced Venice, under an agreement of 
October 2nd, 1540, to cede Malvasia. 
Napoh di Romania, Nadin, and Urana. 
He now landed with the Turkish fieet at 
Reggio in Calabria, devastated the coast 
joined the French fleet at Toulon, and 
won a victory at Nizza on August 20th 

1543. the last refuge of the Duke of 
Savoy. 

At the same time Suleiman Pasha, the 
governor of Egypt, was spreading terror 
even to the Indian Ocean, where he con- 
qu^ed the Portuguese, captured the town 
of Diu, and subdued the Arab princes on 
the coast of the Red Sea. The years 1546- 
1547 saw the death of four of the most 


Turks in France and for the “ Franks ” 
in all Turkish countries. They formed the 
point of departure for the principle of 
consular jurisdiction, provided for the 
great question of the holy places, and 
stipulated for a kind of protectorate over 
the Latin (Catholic) subjects of the Grand 
Turk, on which the modern French 
“protectorate" is based. 

It was in order to alleviate the miseries 
of the prisoners of war and to check the 
enormous growth of piracy, that Charles V. 
undertook his famous expedition against 
Tunis in 1535. Goletta was conq^uered. 
many guns were taken as booty, induding 
cannons stamped witli the French lilies, 
20.000 Christian slaves were set free, and 
Muley Hasan was allowed to hold Tunis 


common enemy." and struck commemora- 
tive medals with the inscription, “ Non 
contra fidem, sed contra Carolum." He 
and the Venetian republic contributed so 
large a sum for the sultan’s help that the 
latter boasted that the king of France was 
more profitable to him than all other 

tributaries. With tears 
in his eyes Ferdinand of 
Austria begged for help 
from the Protestants at 
Begensburg. Suleiman marched through 
Hungary in 1542. capturing Valpo, Siclus, 
Fiinfkirchen. Gran, Tata, and Stulilwcisson- 
burg, while Ferdinand had only 4.000 men 
with which to oppose him. 

Meanwhile Khaireddin Barbarossa had 
fruitlessly besieged Corfu in 1537, but lK.d 


FerdmftQd of 
Aottrio for 

Prol€t(»&i 
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jwwerful men of the period — Francis I.. 
Henr}’ \TII., Luther, and Khaireddin 
Barbarossa. Even in his tomb on the right 
bank of the Bosphorus at Beshik Tash 
this great sea hero was the example and 
the guiding star of his successorr. After 
the victory of the old corsair chief ain over 
Andrea Doria at Preve^a in 1538 the war 
B- ,• I -r i. fleets and pirates of the 
ik^ ‘ were masters of the 
Mediterranean. While Mau- 
ncc ()l Saxony gave up the 
towns of Metz. Toul, and Verdun to 
Henry II. of France in 1552, King Fer- 
dinand sent an embassy to the camp of 
Sultan Suleiman at Amasia in Asia Minor. 
Roger Ascham. the English ambassador 
of the time, says of the French king, that 
in order to do the emperor a mischief 
he was/eady to sell his soul simultaneously 
to Protestants and Papists, to the Turk 
and to tl.e devil. Though not inspired 
witli th'-- spirit of Machiavelli. vet well 
acquainted witli the learning of the re- 
nais.- ”ce. Ferdinand’s ambassador. Augier 
Ghisclin of Busbcck. set out for Amasia 
in 1555. Not only did he bring back from 
Persia documentary proof of an armistice 
with the '‘glorious and splendid ” con- 
queror. but with this embassy is also 
connected the discover},’ of the Afonu- 
mentiiin Atic\ra»t 4 'n. “the queen of 
inscriptions.’’ near Busbcck in Angora, 
which led to a revival of interest in 
antiquities. paleogra|)hy. epigraphy, and 
numismatics in the West. The same 
ambassador also brought the tulip bulb 
and the elder-tree to Europe. 

Besides the lour long Latin letters 
reporting upon his mission, he sent a 
Tics )atch to the emperor containing a “ pro- 
|)osal '■ as to “ the possibility of waging a 
continued conflict with the hereditary 
enemy of the Christian name and blood, 
taking the field without dismay and 
securing victorv- ” This pamphlet displays 
Turkish militafv discipline in the hc-st and 

German discipline in the 
TfAse**'** *a worst possible light. But 
Turkish Court contains numerous 

of SpUndouf suggestions for improve- 
ment. A century was to elapse before 
this seed could bear fruit. The Roman 
emperor of the German nation could 
not. as such, s<*nd emissaries to the Porte, 
since he swore in his coronation oath 
to wage eternal war with the inlidels: 
it was possible for him only as king of 
Hungary *0 send ambassadors to the 
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Turk. A permanent German embassy 
could no more be maintained in Constanti- 
nople than a German colony. 

Busbeck gives a full description of the 
court life and court splendour, and also of 
the horrible domestic tragedies which 
stained Suleiman’s imperial purple with 
blood. For the l^ve of his Russian con- 
sort Roxalana, Khurrem Sultana, the 
sultan sacrificed Mustafa, the first son of 
his first marriage in 1553, and Mustafa’s 
little son, Ibrahim. Jehangir committed 
suicide upon his brother’s corpse before 
his cruel father’s eyes. As the younger 
brother Bajazet revolted against Selim IL, 
Roxalana's eldest son. he was forced to 
flee to Persia in 1561. The sultan’s 
myrmidons caught him at the Shah's 
court, and strangled him with his four sons. 

In the summer of 1565 the Maltese order 
repulsed a strong Turkish attack. The 
better to secure the safety of the order, 
the grand master Jean Parisot de la 
Valette founded the town of Valetta in 
1566, which was increased by later addi- 
tions to a fortress of first-rate importance. 
But the campaign begun by the Emperor 

Maximilian II. with 60,000 
Dckih of ^ niiserablc end. 

In vain did the brave Zrinyi 

o cim»B himself in Szigetvar in 

f5i)6. Aftei his heroic death this outpost 
fell on September 7th. and Gj’ula, the 
capital of the county of Beke, was lost with 
the surrounding territory’. 

But before the fall of Szigetvar the lion 
whose roar had long so affrighted Christian- 
ity had passed away on September 5th. 
Suleiman IL had brought the Ottoman 
Empire to the zenith of its power and 
splendour. At the same time Ismail had 
established the power of Persia by the con- 
solidation of the state. Siegmund II. had 
secured Poland's greatness and nrospent), 
Ivan tlic Terrible had laid the foundation 
of Russian greatness by the conquest o| 
Astrachan— three dangerous neighboun, 
and contemporaries. But Suleiman h 
M agnificent undoubtedly takes precedcnc 
of these as a ruler both in war and peace. 
In his reign originated the proverb^ 
“Treasures in Hindustan, wi^om m 
France, splendour in the house of 

Under this greatest of all sidtans a 
golden age began for Turkish f^^holarsbp 
Ld poem’. The lyric i>oct Baki made his 
api>earance. Fazli wrote his allegor cal 

nlvsticaJ epic ’’ Rose and 

Khalil was pre-eminent in elegiac poetry. 
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Jelili, Fikri, Suniri who died in 1561, and 
especially the fertile Lamii, translated and 
expounded the masterpieces of Persian 
poetry. Emri, ChiaJi, and Yahia were 
their rivals. The fable and the animal 
epic came into fashion, as did the writers 
of historical epics Shahnameji ; they were 
creators and defenders of fame. Sheikh 
Ibrahim Halebi comjwsed the second legal 
code. Miilteka iil Buliur, a religious, polit- 
ical. and military code of civil and 
criminal law. The Humayun nameh (the 
emperors' book) of Ali Veissi (Ah i-Wasi) 
is an unsuipassed model of Turkish prose. 
Firdusi the Long, so called to avoid con- 
fusion with liis great namesake, composed 
the Suleiman nameh, a collection of 
Eastern talcs and legends. Famous, too, 
are tlie iKrformances of the Khattat, that 
is, the caligraphists Psherkef, Hasan 
Effendi, and Karahissar. Sultan Suleiman 
himself left Iwhind a “ divan ” under the 
name of Muhibbi — that is. the kindly lover. 
Under his rule sword and jK-n were never 
dry. Messages of victory alternated with 
songs, and intellectual rivalry outshone 
the trophies of caj)turcd weapons. This 
was (he Augustan age of Ottoman history. 

Everywhere greatness, power, and splen- 
dour. to which the treasures in the old 
Seraglio and (he sultan’s castles still bear 
testimony, a splendour which defied the 
sharpest introspection to discover the 


germs of decay in the roots of the flourish- 
ing growth which bore these tropic blooms. 
As the caligraphy, the epistolary art, and 
the music of the Ottomans were based on 
Arab models, so in content the Ottoman 
poetry was a formal, intentional, volun- 
tary work of imitation. It began with 
artificial forms of religious mysticism and 
didactic writing, and continued its exist- 
ence as the hothouse growth of the atmos- 

f )here of court and chancery. Even the 
anguage affected by the poets was a 
special product, which was and remains 
unintelligible to the mass of the people. 

The ideas of love and freedom appetded 
to no Ottoman poet ; the passion of love 
remained with him a primarily sensual 
impulse ; his imagination never awoke 
from that half-sleeping rapture which the 
Ottomans call Keif. Despotism above the 
restraints of right and morality, the cruel 
extermination of the prominent and there- 
fore dangerous members of the dynasty 
and the court, seraglio education, the strict 
seclusion of the young princes from public 
life, polygamy, and slavery, destroyed the 
freedom of intellectual and political life, 
destroyed the power of the ruling dynasty 
and of the government. The bold warrior 
nation became indolent amid the sweets of 
|x?ace ; the fighting race of Janissaries 
became ever more lawless and a danger 
to the empire instead of a support. 



A DEFEAT FOR THE AGGRESSIVE TURKS AT MALTA IN THE YEAR 
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THE WANING OF THE CRESCENT 

THE MOSLEM WARS WITH CHRISTENDOM 
AND GRADUAL DECLINE OF TURKISH POWER 


‘ I 'HE long and expensive war with 
^ Suleiman the Magnificent had utterly 
exhausted the imperial revenues of the 
Hapsburgs. In the year 1568 Maxi- 
milian II. was forced to consent to the 
payment of a yearly tribute of 60,000 
ducats to Selim 11 . In spite of this, the 
devastating incursions of the '■ frontier 
guards ” upon the Austrian territories 
continued, and from these, even in 
time of i>eace, the Turks carried off year 
by year as many as 20.000 Christian 
slaves. The boundary of the im))erial 
hereditary lands, extending about 2,000 
English miles with 21.000 men in 
96 stations, absorbed 1.400,000 gulden 
annually in payment of service alone, and 
this amount was doubled in time of war. 

On February ist. 1570. Selim II. wrote 
to the Signona of Venice. " I want Cyprus 
from you,” and the Venetians, ’ who 
were objects of suspicion to Uic ixiwers 
themselves as ” Christian Turks.” could find 
no heljKT but the Pope. Pius V. issued 
a jubilee decree touching the Turkish 
war, and apixialed to the Protestant 
pntices to ” cast away religious differences 
in the face of the univers^ danger ” ; he 
gave support to the Maltese, made Italy 
«cure, and promoted an alliance between 
Hungary. France, and S|>ain. But Charles 
1 a. of France had a short time previously 
renewed his treaty of peace and commerce 
wth the sultan, and dissuaded even the 
UMrimioft Queen of England from sup- 
ofih« ]>orting the movement for 
HolrUuue against the Turks.” 

f .u L, reached Rome 

01 the bloody overthrow of Nikosias in 
Eyprus on September qth, 1570 : Marc- 
antonio Bragadmo. who heroically de- 
IcndM Famagusta until August ist. 1471 
^ flayed «live on August i8th by the 
order of Ula Mustafa. It was not until 
May 20th, 1571. that the Holy League 
was solemnly inaugurated. ® 


Don John of Austria, the natural s<tii 
of the Emperor Charles V., at length 
left Messina on September if)tli. 1571, 
with a fleet of 208 ships and 80.000 
soldiers from Suain, \’cnice, Malta and 
Savoy. A battle was fought in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, off the Cu^^ola^i Islands, 
on October 7th. The Kajuidan Pasha 
Tit G,«i Muezzin Sadc Ali the Beglcr- 
of Algie^ Ulu] All. and 

Lepkoto wg of Negroponto. Mo- 
hammed Sliaulak. commanded 
the Turkish fleet of 277 ships with I2o.<K)0 
men, which still flew Khaireddin's vic- 
torious pennant. Don Jolm, Marcantonio 
Colonna, Agostino Barharigo and Sc-has- 
tiaiio Veniero, Gianandrca Doria and 
Alessandro Farnese. directed the battle on 
the Christian side, in whicli Cervantes lost 
his loft arm. "This immortal day." he 
says in Don Quixote. " broke the juide 
of the Ottomans and undccoiveil the 
world, which regarded the Turkish fleet 
as invincible.” 

But the King of Sj)ain’s commands 
and dissensions among tlie allies nullified 
all the consequences of this shattering 
victor}'. Don John, the " man sent from 
Ciod,” as the triumphant Pope designated 
him. was obliged to surrender Goletta, 
which Charles V. had cajjtured in 15^5’ 
together with Tunis and Biserta. his owri 
captures of 1573. to the Turkish admiral. 
Sinan Pasha, in 1574 * The Signoria uf 
Venice, who had again concluded a special 
peace with the Turks at tlie price of 
Cyprus, true to its traditions, congratu- 
lated the sultan on his success of 1574. 
The Grand Vizir Sokolli, an old comrade- 
in-arms of Suleiman, scornfully thanked 
Uie Bailo of Venice with the words. 

" By the conquest of Cyprus we have cut 
off one of your arms; by the destruction 
of our fleet you have but shorn our beard." 
The continual diplomatic intercourse lie- 
tween the Porte and the West Euro|>can 
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IHti \jr ^crnNiO 

Don John of A isu^i. ot the force* 

Of SpAin. Venice, Mnito And Savoy, was de* 
acribedby the Pope as the "^b^Cl sent fromOoO. ' 




l>owers fo;inc] expression in numerous disturbed state of Hungary it would be 
commercial conventions : Frajice and wrong to conclude that the Turks were 
England in particular were eager and alwa^^ the ag^'ressors. In tlie great mili- 

tary camp, which Hun- 
gary had been steadily 
forming for decades, 
breaches of the peace 
and of frontier rights 
>n both sides were the 
order of the day. The 
impcTJ.d soldier fought 
witii the same wild 
courage and ferocity as 
the Turk. \Vc are upon 
the eve of the Thirty 
^’ca^^* War. To scalp 
ih' fdlcn alter a victory, 
lo impale them before 
the eamp, to cover the 
i,calp with liav or jxiwder 
and bet fire to it, were as 
'isiial as to plunder the 
lUad. to outrage women, 
to liroak conditions on 
burreiid>ring a fortress, 
aii'l to commit every 
kind of treacherous sur- 
piiri- and In-trayal. Vet 
on !)Oth sides wore the 
same C('n\’iction of the 
fear of God and the 

veciirc the tiade of tlie Old Woild, the same ] uty. The noble and canablc 
hixr.ition »)f the Holv Sep-ilclire, an<l Grand Ni^tir Sokolh was murdered on 
.alliances with Persia, the Druses, I<u>- Octobci nth. I57<h '‘"‘I succeeded m 

1580 by the Albanian 

Mnan. who liad already 
distinguished himself, as 
governor of Egypt, by 
the conquest of Yemen 
in 1571 and of Golctta 
III i=>74. tliough mutiny 
among the Janissaries 
liail on two occasions 
oblige<l liim to resign the 
ureat seal to his enemies 
and ri\als. Ferhad and 
’^•ivush. On his eleva- 
tion to the post of Grand 
Vi^ir for the third time. 
Ill 1503- li*' induced the 
pcao' lovirig sultan to 
declare open war upon 
the emperor on August 

willi an innnne quaiuuv ^ lkader at lupanio . Sinan nroiKiscd to 

of Silv. r-work and watcli- seb«..ano Vcniero on^ of ,h« Chr.oun ' Bohemia, while 

maker s work, to tlic Tintoretio no* at Vii-nna. |,j^ vi/irs began the war 

sultan, to his wives, and ^ 
tlie graiid.-es of tJie Porte by way of 
homage. At the same time tlie breaches men lie had ca] 

rnnnuf*rrn the 


now At Vit^nna. vi/jrs bcgao the 
from Posnia. At the head of 150.000 
men lie had cajitured Totis, or Tata, and 


;r",he"’‘pcace c"nt?nu:d""‘^n\aew"of the conquered th^ important town of Raab 
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Zsitva-Torok on November iith. But 
under what conditions 1 The Turks were 
to retain all previous conquests and re- 
ceive a yearly present of 200,000 gulden. 
Bocskay was recognised in Transylvania 
and in eight counties of Hungary during 
his lifetime. In a secret protestation the 
Emperor Rudolf II. affirmed that his 
signature had been extorted by necessity 
and was not binding for the future. He 
was forced to take this step by the 
Protestants in the empire and in Hungary, 
the fratricidal struggle in the house of 
Hapsburg, bad harvests and 
oj ocuA ^ general rise in prices, and 
Power Bes.A. incapacity and petty 

* *** jealousy of his soldiers. That 

heroic race had not yet growm up which 
was to proceed from the military school 
of Parma and Orange, and to enter the 
arena of Hungary equipped with mas- 
terly strategical skill and with an art 
of warfare and siege work which was made 

infinitely supe- 
rior to theTurks. 

After the Peace 
of Zsitva-Torok 
in 1606 the 
Hapsburgs did 
not long remain 
tributary to the 
sultans ; thcnco- 
forward the 
Turkish Empire 
gained no further 
accession of terri- 
tory. The peace 
marks a halting 
point in the pro- 
gress of Turkish 
power, the tran- 
sition to im- 
pending decay ; 
and on this de- 
pends its im- 
portance to the 
history of the 
world. It was 
not until 1616 
that the correc- 
tions in the 
documents of 
the peace were 

VENETIAN GALLEYS USED IN THE presented by the 
GREAT BATTLE OF LEPANTO fillt 

uau , bassador Von Czemin. He was the nrs 

into the hands of the Turks J" C^ian ambassador who entered Con- 

Ultimately. on June 23^^1^606, ^tantinople publicly with the banner of 

SfckTy'ti Vienna U.e Turks at the Cross and accompanied by musre. 


in 1594. On the death of Murad III., 
Mohammed III. (1595-1603). after strang- 
ling his nineteen brothers, marched in 
person to the *' holy war " ; but on 
August 13th, 1595. he was defeated with 
_ ... crushing loss at Kalugareni 

i-V , by Michael the Bold, the 
VirtBeof national hero of Wallachia. 
eapcrancc Accompanied, however, by 

his wise tutor, the mufti of Stamboul, and 
the court historiographer Sead ed-din, he 
conquered Erlau on October 13th, 1595. 

'■ Drunkenness, the great curse of Ger- 
many," wrote the Lutheran theologian 
George Myliusfrom the camp, "has chiefly 
betrayed us into the hands of the temperate 
and watchful Turks." On October 20th, 
'Kanizsa, the bulwark of Styria, sank 
into ruins. Siegmund Bathori, who had 
been independent ruler of Transylvania 
since .-1588, had been attempting to 
break away from the Turkish federa- 
tion since 1592 ; in 1597 and 1599 he 
resigned the 
government, and 
was finally ex- 
pelled from 
Transylvania by 
the Imperial 
troops in 1602. 

The peasants 
themselves con- 
sidered the Turk- 
ish government 
more tolerable 
than the tyranny 
of the magnates, 
and were anxious 
for religious rea- 
sons to shake off 
the yoke of the 
ultra Catholic 
house of Haps- 
burg. In 1604 
Stemn Bocskay 
concluded an 
alliance with the 
Turks, and was 
recognised as 
prince of Hun- 
gary and Tran- 
sylvania in 1605. 

The commanding 
fortress of Gran types 
had again fallen 
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TOE MOSQUE OF THE SULTAN AHMED ANO THE HIFPOOKUME AT STAMBOUL 
TbUrieb asd beautiful mooumeot, "like a ris'oo of the air. ' eomtneiBorates an •mprofitable reign of fourteen year*. 


Two circumstances saved the Holy 
Roman Empire from overtlitow — internal 
disturbances and disputes concerning the 
succession in Turkey, and the strengtlicn- 
ingof tJic military frontier. In 1O03 the 
Persians took Tebriz and Bagdad from tlic 
sultan, and defeated more than 50.000 
men in a pitched l>attlc. The crescent was 
waning, ” The breakwater of eastern and 
western migrations at the Golden Horn ” 
still ruled, it is true, over a world extend- 
ing from the Rif shores of Moiucco to the 
Arabian seas, from titc Gulf t 
of Oman to the Don, and • 
from the angle of the Danulx? 
at Wait2en to Georgia. But 
the Porte's powers had 
obviously flawed during the 
fifteen years’ struggle from 
1591101606; Asiatic support 
was tottering, and enemies at 
home, move dangerous than 
the Persians or Egj’ptians, 
had undemiincd the army, 
the nav’y, and the supremacy 
of the theocratic sultanate. 

The Mohammedan Empire 


century, the revolts in the army, the 
frequent changes of personnel in the 
tiraiid Vizirshi|> aiul all the higher posts 
of the empire; but the chief cause 
was to be found in the |>crson of the 
sultan himself. The tjTanny of the Grand 
Vizirs, the fem.nic government practised 
by the hanm. the system of rapacious 
extortion ])iactise<f by the Begferbegs. 
■' the sultan's sponges " — these arc e\ul« 
closely connected with the pusillanimity, 
fear, greed, and licentiousness of Murad III. 

His character was com- 
pounded of the strangest 
contradictions. In common 
with his contemporary, Ru- 
dolf If., he had not only a 
pacific disiKisition. but artistic 
and scientific inclinations. 
•Evidence of his artistic and 
architectural taste may be 
^en in the numerous buUd- 
j ings, of which many were 
erected under the Grand Vizir 
Sinan, such as a new seraglic 
in ^utaii, the mosques of 
Adrianople, Magnesia on the 



was founded upon no b^; ■! ■ Ml ^.^nanople ^Iagnesla on the 

of national senUment Sri sultan mohammed ui. Sipylos. and Cyprus, in the 
any nationalist movcmral 'orttficalions of Envtm, 

breaks in the las'Tquarter of the'"si^rteentt histol^!"'But ^?h' Ru'do^f “th 
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him, the influence of favourites was pre- 
dominant in every department of govern- 
mental administration. 

At the age of thirty-three Mohammed 
III. (1503-1603) was already a sick and 
infirm old man. F-'r the first time since 
the foundation of the empire 
a Padishah was seen upon 
the throne who trembled 
even at the thunder of the 
cannon, whereas his pre- 
decessors had appeareil dailv 
before the troops and had 
been accustomed to practise 
archery and throwing the 
jereed in the Okmeidan. 

Ahmed I. (1603-1617) fol- 
lowed his father’s e.xample : 
he was licentious, incapable, 
and proud to the point of 
insanity. Ahmed died on 
November 22nd. 1617. after 
an unprofitable reign of 
fourteen years. His memory 
is perpetuated by a great and beautiful 
monument, the Ahmed .Mosque, with its 
si.x minarets, on the Atmeiflan in Stamboul. 
The mosque is a huge, yet light aiul delicate, 
building, like a vision of the air, with a 
dome supported on four enormous marble 
pillars, while the mterior could contain 
four small mosques. Thesi.x minarets were 
regarded as an infraction of the dignity 

of the central_ 

shrine of Moham- 
medanism, the 
Kaaba of Mecca, 
and the sultan 
was forced to 
add a seventh 
praying tower to 
the Haram of the 
Kaaba to restore 
its prestige and 
appease the sus- 
picions of the 
orthodox. 

Ahmed left 
seven .sons, the 
eldest, Osman, 
being but twelve 
years of age. 

Mustafa I. (1617- 
1618), the brother of.the deceased sultan, 
therefore succeeded to the throne. He. 
however, was insane, and the body of the 
Ulemas. Muftis, and the Divan, resolved 
upon the unprecedented step of deposing 
the sultan and confining him to 



MUSTAFA 1. 

Found to be insane. thU $uHan 
deposed Aod ke^t in coofloement. 



SULTANS IBRAHIM AND MOHAMMED IV. 


of the old seraglio. Notwithstanding his 
minority, Osman II. (1618-1622) was 
j'laced upon the throne. At the age of 
fourteen he shook off the guardianship of 
his vizirs, executed his younger and more 
talented brother, and undertook a war 
against t he Poles in the 
forests and steppes of Khotin. 
His Janissaries were con- 
quered, and when he 
\ attempted to punish them 
I by extermination, they con- 
• fined him also in the Castle 
J of the Seven Towers, where 
he was strangled by Daud 
Pasha in May. 1622. The 

mad Mustafa was brought 
out of his prison, and under 
his rule the provinces of 
Georgia, Erivan, Bagdad, 

and Basra were again lost 
to the Persians in 1622. 

Mustafa I. was once more 
dejxised, and Murad IV. 

(1623-1640), a younger brother of Osman 
II., was placed upon tlic throne. In the 
year 1620 Gabriel Bethlcn had already 
attempted to secure recognition as King 
of Hungary by sending rich presents to 
the Porte through Eraii/ Balassy, Stefan 
Korlath, and even by an embassy of the 
“ winter king," Frederic V'. of the Pala- 
tinate. The jirice of this recognition was 

Waitzen, which 
fell into the 
hands of the 
Pasha of Ofen 
on November 
5th, 1621. The 
Sultana Validd 
Kassamu Mah- 
I>eiker governed 
during the 
minority of her 

f randson Murad 
V; to her Stam- 
boul owes its 
largest and finest 
caravanserai, the 
Validd Han. 

At the same 




* 


1 


The *rrogao€e and caprice of S«!Un Ibrahim resulted lo his d^posi. 
tioo and murder: while Mohammed IV.. bis son. began to reign just Mohammed 

when Germany was rising after the devasUling XhTt, Years War. . . jjj 


khan of the Crimean Tartars, destroyed 
the Turkish fleet ; the Cxissacks plundered 
Bdjuk-dere on the Bosphorus ; AbaM, the 
Pasha 01 Erzeroum, revolted, and the 
advance of Wallenstein, in 1626, ag^nst 
tower Mansfeld and Bethlen forced the Turks 
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to raise the siege of Kcagrad. In 1634 
George I. Rakoczy, the successor of Bcthlen, 
whocHed on November 15th, 1629. hesitated 
to join tt e sultan in an attack u{)on the 
Poles. The sultan then gave his su|HX>rt 
to one Szekety and to Stefan Bethlen. the 
brother of Gabriel, whose claims were also 
urged by the ambassadors of France and 
Holland. Meanwhile the cruel Murad had 
conquered Tebriz and Erivan in a vigorous 
cam])aign in 1634. had murdered his 
brothers Bajazet and Suleiman, arul re- 
captured Bagdad, four years h.t r, in 
The imperial 
Christian govern- 
mc n t jinrsued 
the task of resist- 
ance with re- 
markable energy 
by tlie slow but 
sure creation of 
a milltar) fron- 
tier» whicli was 
to secure their 
ultimate \ ictory. 

Matthias C 0 r ^ 
vinus and Ferdi- 
n a n d 1 . had 
already begun 
the work : but 
it was not until 
tlietimeof Maxi- 
milian II. that 
this line of fort- 
resses. extending 
al out one thou- 
sand English 
miles from Tran- 
s y 1 V a n i a to 
Dalmatia, was de- 
finitely secured. [ 

The Arc h d u k c 

nlane^nt rcsi' beautiful valide mosque at stamboul 
dcntial governor '"y t'?/'i'lf*’l>rso7ua"lhmed^ 



ol the Croatian aii<l \Vcndi<.h frontier 
lands.” After the fall of Belgrade, in 
*521. the stream of ” Iskokes." Servian 
and Bosnian fugitives, l>egan to ix)ur into 
Austnan terntorj-. Ferdinand I. had 
,^nted them numerous privileges and 
immundv from taxation in 1535. and had 
^ttlcd them in the Karst deserts of the 
Sichelburg district, the modem Uskoke 
Mountains. They were followed by a 
steady stream of refugees, .vho were r4dv 
and willing to ser\e in the local le\-ies as 
cavalry and infantrj*. 


From this material the Austrian rulers 
created tl\at militia to guard the Danube 
and (lie Save which for two centuries 
acted as a bulwark against the Turkisli 
assaults. The bravest uf them and the 
scourge of Turkey were the Zeng Uskokes 
of (he maritime frontier. For more than 
a Century they were the terror of Adria. 
and indicted the most seri(>us loss both 
upon the maritime |)ower of Venice and 
the continental |>owcr of Turkey. Pi«'acy 
was carried on tliroughout the Mediter- 
r.^nean l»y the Harbarv states— .Algi-rs, 

Tunis, and Tri- 
l>o I i — 1 ) y I h e 
Maltese, the Si- 
cilians, «*\nd the 
N e a po I i t a ns. 
Jiut (lie Zeiig 
I'Skokes Were the 
)»irate kings o( 
A<lri.i. and from 
their imj^rig- 
nable fortress ol 
Zeng on the 
sljeltcririg Qiiar- 
noro, the home 
of the terrible 
Hora, their bold 
e\|K‘(litions went 
forth even to the 
shores of Persia. 

Murad, the 
Ottoman Nero, 
who. like Nero, 

was passionately 

de VO ted to 
music, WAS suc- 
ceeded l)y his 
brother Ibrahim 
I. (1640-1648). 
the Ottoman 
H eliogabalus. 
His arrogance 
and threatening 
caprice drove the 


III mas. the scribes, and l.iwvors to con- 
tract an alliance with the Janissaries in 
their mosmie of Ortajami. Ibrahim was 
ths first sultan to l>e deposed and murdered 
under an apparently constitutional form 
of procedure on August i8th. 1648. 

His son, Mohammed IV. (1648-1687I 
^cended the throne in the year in which 
Germany began to rise from the devasta- 
tion of the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
ortunate for the Holy Roman Empire 
that danng this decade, a succession of 
feeble saltans, wars with the Persians, and 
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internal disturbances, had weakened the 
strength that re^atedly threatened the 
destruction of Chrstendom. The struggle 
for the guardianship of the sultan, who 
was but ten, or perhaps even seven, years 
of age, resulted, in 1651, in the death of 
the mother of three sultans, the beautiful 
Greek slave Tarkhan, and brought the em- 
- . , pire to the verge of dis- 

solution. An attempt was 
Th.rh- the hope- 

of b.. Co^clloM financial embarrass- 
ment by tripling the state taxes and 
debasing the coinage. At the beginning of 
1656 crowds of peasants appeared from 
Anatolia to complain of the unprecedented 
extortion practised by their governor. The 
name " Runjiber”— that is, full of woe — 
clung to them henceforth as a memorial of 
the continuous oppression under which they 
groaned. Mutinies among the Janissaries 
and revolts of vizirs increased : to appease 
the mutinous guards, who marched to the 
Seraglio, Mohammed IV. sacrificed thirty 
of his councillors, whose heads were sus- 
pended from the famous plane-tree on the 
Etmeidan. Francesco Morosini conquered 
Lemnos and Tenedos, while Lorenzo Mar- 
cello destroyed seventy Turkish sailing- 
vessels at the entrance to the Dardanelles. 

The saviour was at hand. Mohammed 
Kuprili became Grand Vizir in September, 
1656. An Albanian peasant boy, he had 
come to Stamboul. and though he could 
neither read nor write, his keen intelligence 
and his strong will had raised him to the 
highest position in the empire. Kuprili 
crushed the revolt in the' blood of 30,000 
victims ; he took as his model Murad IV., 
the pupil of MachiavelU. He destroyed 
the Venetian fleet of Lazzaro Mocenigo, 
recaptured Lemnos and Tenedos in 1657, 
conquered the castles of the Dardanelles, 
in 1657-1658 defeated the troops of 
George II. Rakoczy, who had made him- 
self independent, and appointed Achatms 
Baresay prince of the country with an 

increased tribute of 40,000 
Hum»& He»4» He drove the Cos- 

Deeormte tb« ^cross the Dnieper, 

SerafHoW.lU caused thirty pashas of Asia 
Minor and Syria to be mastered in .a 
treacherous ambush at Aleppo in the spnng 
of 1650. and placed cartloads of h^ds on 
the Seraglio walls as a warning. He even 

ventured to repress the ‘"y"® /^*^rem' 
gance of the Seraglio and the harem. 

His only failure was his enterpnse 
Crete, Cardinal Mazann having sent relief 
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to the Venetians, who were hard pressed 
in that island. Kuprili retorted by 
immediately imprisoning the French am- 
bassador Jacques de la Haye in 1658, and 
treated the thieats of Louis XIV. with 
contempt. 

Kuprili died on November ist, i66i, at 
the age of eighty. Mohammed IV. paid 
him a visit on his death-bed, and promised 
that his son Ahmed Kuprili should succeed 
him in the office of Grand Vizir, a measure 
unprecedented in the history of this high 
office. Ahmed was highly educated, and 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the 
Koran, the Sunna, and Mohammedan 
science in general. His experience had 
been acquired as Pasha of Erzeroum and 
Damascus, and as Kaim-makam of Stam- 
boul, and he became Grand Vizir at the 
age of twenty-seven. The sultan was then 
twenty-three years old, absorbed in luxury, 
the chase, in youths and afterwards in 
women, and was resident in Adrianople. In 
1662 I^opold's troops had seized Serimv^ 
in Transylvania ; Ahmed attacked them in 
the spring of 1663. In spite of the fact 
that the soldiers’ pay was stinted by the 
avaricious sultan, hesucceededincapturing 

Neuhiiusel, U j i v a r , 
“ fowitrti Serimvar, and Gran. 

Perfumed Freachmeo However, on August 
Fi»bt the Tufkt 1664, he was de- 

feated at Sankt Gotthard. a monastery on 
the Raab. This battle marks a turning 
point in Turkish military history. The 
Austrians and Hungarians were co-operat- 
ing with 6,000 French under Count Jean 
Coligny an*d Francois d’Aubusson, Vicomte 
de la Feuillade. with the flower of the 
French nobility. The Grand V^ir re- 
garded the powdered and perfumed French- 
men with their bright uniforms as girls. 
The army was under the leadership 01 

Raymond, Count -Montccuccoli, the Aus- 
trian lield-marshal. Before the battle 
the cavalry general Johann v?" 
bared his head and prayed: AJmighty 
God. our General on high, """J 

not help us. Thy Christian children, yet 
help not these Turkish do^. Thou 

shalt see somewhat to Thy delight. 

Coligny’s French then charged t^ 
hostile ranks with the awfu war-cry 
"Tuez! ” and the small-arm volley firing 
here secured its first triumph. The chapel 
of Sankt Gotthard, 

tion of the destruction cf the f urkish ^y. 
is still to be seen. Jealousy and mistrust 
as usual, made it impossible to reap the 
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full advantage of the Christian victory. 
In the peace of Vasvar, on August lOth, 
1664, the Porte retained the fortresses of 
Serimvar and Ujvar. But a great moral 
effect was produced ; the Sanjak-i-shereef, 
the banner of the Prophet, whicli had been 
unfurled in vain on August 13th, 1595, 
had suffered another overthrow. 

Ahmed Kuprili was obliged to seek 
compensation in the conquest of Crete. 
At ten o'clock in the morning of Septem- 
ber 27th, 1669, the Proveditore Morosini 
handed to the Grand Vizir the keys of 
Candia, which the Venetians had held for 
465 years. The French relieving force, 
under the Duke Anne Jules de Noailles 
and Francois de Vendome, was as ineffec- 
tive as the fleet of Pope Clement IX. 
Naintel, the French ambassador, renewed 
the capitulations of Francis I. with the 
Porte on June 3rd: 1673. 

According to those, sp^cii 
rights were reserved or con- 
firmed to the French ambas- 
sadors — French goods, the 
East India trade, the 
Catholics in Turkey, the 
ecclesiastical buildings, the 
French in Pera and Galata, 
and the Holy Places. 

Some time previously 
Frantis Bacon and Hermann 
Conring had published sug- 
gestions for the solution of 
the Eastern question. These 
ideas were reopened by 



11; t *1 ^ FAMOUS CFAND VIZIR ajiu 

’ .Leibnitz in 1670 and The Creed vuir. Ahaed Knpriii Ibraham Sheitan ; while the 
1071 in his comprehensive who, with Moh-miaed IV.. r.rmgea Russians acain obtained 
memorial : •' De nroDositione u. L : ® 


Mohammed IV. and Ahmed Kuprili 
ravaged Poland with 150,000 men as far 
as Kamenez, Lemberg, and Lublin, and 
forced the feeWe King Michael Koribut 
Wisniowiecki to cede Poefolia and the 
— . Ukraine in the peace of Buc- 

of ih ****"** sacs on September i8th, 1672. 
^ p , But in the following year 
•kr «o the crown field-marshal John 
Sobicski defeated the. Grand Vizir and 
the Seraskicr Hussein Pasha on the plain 
of Khotin (November lo-iith, 1673), and 
captured the green banner, which still 
hangs in St. Peter's at Rome. In 1674- 
1675 Solueski, who was now King John 
III., captured the towns of Hunan and 
Lemberg and utterly defeated Kara Mus- 
tafa. the brother-in-law of Kuprili. Doro- 
scenko threw himself into the arms of the 
Russians. The Tsar Feodor 1 1 1 , of Moscow, 
against whom the holy war 
was declared, came off vic- 
torious in three successive 
campaigns, 1677-1679. Ah- 
med Kuprili had previously 
died at the beginning of 
November, 1676. 

In the peace of Radzyn, 
February nth, 1681, the 
Poles obtained portions of 
the Ukraine and Podolia, 
which had already been of 
necessity returned to them 
in the iwacc of Zuravna, 
concluded on October 27th, 
1676, between Sobieski and 


propositione 


Sea*b?fth?'c£i.n oUhe UpoJog 
son to the Most Christian Km? in Toccni-lrc i 


, Christian King' in 

Pans. His proposals involved nothing 
less than the conquest of Egypt ani the 
cutting of the Suez Canal. A French 
diplomat ironically observed ot the 
memoir : Mais vous savez que les projets 
d'une ^erre sainte ont cessi d’etre k la 
mode depuis Sa*nt Louis.” 

The plaM of the powers hitherto pre- 
dominant is now taken by two new states 
Pol«d in hostility to the crescent 

byaaAmrof —Poland and Russia. The 
150.000 Men Forte had confirmed the 
»T. . '■evolted Cossack Hetman 

e ® ykraine, Doroscenko, in the position 
of Sanjak Bey, or governor, as though he 
were deaUng with a Turkish province. 
Poland raised a justifiable objection which 
ended in war. In the early autumn of 1672 
I u 


po^cks. With this year begins the 
insidious-ijnfluence of Russia upon Turkey. 

The.pathwav to this goal could be 
engineered only by the triumph and the 
blood of Austria. On August loth. 1683. 
the Porte at the instigation of Louis XIV 

rebel Count Emerich 
Idkoly^ to whom the King of France had 
sent one De Ferriol as ambassador, as King 
of Hungary, with influence extending over 
terntory belonging to Austria. War was 
thus rendered inevitable. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy afterwards declared in his memoirs : 

Had It not been for Louis XIV., the Mos- 
lems and the revolted Hungarians would 
never have reached the gates of Vienna ” 
The arrogant and ignorant Kara Mustafa, 
who acted as Seraskicr and Sirdar, with 
unUmited power, had dreams of founding 
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a second Turkish Empire, of wh’ch he was 
to be the rviler, with Vienna as his capital. 
The Emperor Leopold I. fled to Linz. On 
March 31st. - 1683, Pope Innocent II. 
brought about an alliance between the 
emperor and Poland. Charles of Lorraine, 
with 40,000 men, had been enabled to 
prevent the Turks from crossing the 
Kaab, and was waiting behind the Kahlen- 
berg. anxiously exj)ecting the help of the 
empire and of the Poles, while Count 
Rudiger of Starhemberg established him- 
self in Vienna 
with 10,000 men. 

On July 14th, 

200,000 Turks 
pitched their 
tents before the 
town, and sur- 
rounded the 
whole of the (i>«- 
tifications, in 
conjunction with 
the Tartars and 
Khan Selim 
Girayl. A siege 
of terrible fero- 
city began, which 
lasted for forty- 
five days ; the 
Turks delivered 
eighteen assaults 
and the besieged 
made twenty- 
four sorties. 

Notwithstanding 
a brilliant de- 
fence, the city 
was at the last 
gasp, when from 
the Kahlenberg 
and Leopoldberg 
rockets rose in 
the night of 
September 6th 
and 7th an- 





A VICTIM OF THE 
who niled from 160 ^ till 


of the town. It was not until all danger 
was jiast that the emiJeror returned. 

The Turks fled from Germany for ever, 
abandoning inestimable treasure. Sobi- 
eski, with Charles of Lorraine, pursued 
and defeated them at Parkany, and cap- 
tured Gran. Kara Mustafa fled to Belgrade, 
where he was strangled by the sultan’s 
orders on December 25th. In 1684 the 
imperial troops won a scries of victories 
at Wissegrad. Waitzen, Pcsth, and Hamzsa- 
beg over Suleiman Pasha. Count Leslie 

made a victori- 
ous advance into 
Bosnia. The 
age of Ottoman 
triumphs had 
passed; on 
August 19th 
Neuhausel was 
stormed and 
captured. But 
the greatest 
event of this, 
campaign was 
the siege and 
the fall of Ofen 
on September 
2nd, 1686, an 
exploit which 
saved some por- 
tion of * the 
library of the 
Corvini. The 
German Em- 
peror's field- 
marshal Charles 
of Lorraine, sup- 
ported by the 
German elector 
M a X i m i 1 i i 
Emanuel, and 
by troops from 
Bavaria, Saxony 
and Branden- 
i JANISSARIES burg, had forced 
'■»?; hands 


approach of the relieving army, winch had 
gathered at Tulin, on the Danube. In con- 
junction with Charles of Lorraine, and 
John George of Saxony, Max Ernanuel of 
Bavaria, and George Frederic of \\ aldeck. 
lohn III. of Poland gathered bis arrny 
of seventy thousand men, and niade the 

Kahlenberg his base at the 
battle, which ended on September 12th 
in a total defeat of the Turks. On 
September 13th he made his eiit^ |nto 
ViLna, and was greyed as the liberator 
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ide 10 ---- 

01 the infidels the most 
Turkish outpost, the capital city of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and also the re 
mainder of those territories. Thus the 
freedom of the Magyars w^ 
due to the bravery of that 
warlike nation. On August 12th. 1687, 
the indefatigable Charles defeated ^.000 
trooi>suf SuTeiman Pasha the battle oi 
Mohacs. and thus avenged, the uctory 
which Suleiman II. bad .gamed there 
1526. The high expectations which were 
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excited by the Austrian victories and the 
simultaneous successes, ol the Venetians in 
1 he Morea are displaced in the pamphlet of 
the year 1687: ‘'The Triumphant Imperial 
Eagle ; it was .already re- 
j)orted that the sultan would 
have to transfer his capital to 
Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo. 

In x688 Transylvania also 
pave in her submission to the 
Emi>eror and King of Hun* 
gary, and secured full tolera- 
tion for the {our Christian 
religious communities that 
were recognised in the 
count* y. In thi^ same yea; 
the Turkish Empire suffered 
severely from a famine and 
fjom conflagrations. 


ap)x>inted Doge, gave up the town, 
which he found untenable. From Porto 
I-ionc (the Pirxus) he carried off in safely 
the Athenian lions, which stand to-day 
before the Arsenal of Venice 
as memorials of tiie abortive 
attempt at liberation, and of 
the pillaging of Athenian art 
treasures, and form a counter- 
piece to the bronze horses 
upon I lie portal of San^ Marco, 
which wcjc taken from the 
sack of Constantinople in 
i2iH. Frjr three years the 
town of Pallas w.is ''.bandoned 
by its inhabitants, until the 
sultan allowed the Athenians 
to return in 1690. 

.... w. — This scries of misfortunes 

In 1085 the Poles had ad- an ambitious sirdar led to conspiracies among the 
vancecl to Jassy and were dr,.«.ed of roiin, janissaries and Ulemas and to 

It' ‘.-“X ">= M the suHan. 

more meritorious were the wjio was imprisoned in the 



victories of the V'enetians in the Morea 
under the defender of Candia, the capable 
general Francesco Morosini. They drove 
the Turks out of Dalmatia, conquered 
Santa Maura, Previaa, Arta, Corinth. 

Argos, Patras, Koron. Mod<m, 
Dcirovihc Napoli di Romania. 

P*rtke,o& Malvasia. The banner oi 

Saint Mark flew once again in 
Greece, and in the Palace of the Doges 
the grateful senate erected a triumphal 
arch to " Moiosini the Peloponnesian.” 
It m\jst-l>c said that during the siege of 
Athens the Venetians inflii icd 
great damage upon the im- 
mortal Parthenon. The 
powder explosion which was 
caused in the Parthenon by a 
shell from the batteries of the 
Venetian general, on Septem- 
ber 26lh, 1687, at seven 
o clock m the evening com- 
pleted the destruction of this 
ancient sanctuary of Pallas 
Athene, the Madonna, and 
the Panagia. 

The liberation of Greece, 
the unbroken dream of Euro- 
pean Philbellenes, and the 



jpriso — 

Scragltu, whvie he died forgotten five 
years later. The cons|nrators p<issed over 
ilie Sons of Mohammed IV., Mustafa, who 
was twcniy-thrco years old, and Ahmed, 
who was fourteen, and aiijxiinted his 
brother Suleiman III. (1687-1601) as 
.sultan. The Germans continued their 
conquests under the Margrave Ludwig 
Wilhelm *)| Itaflen. and captured Lippa, 
Illok, Vetorwardein, and Krhu. On 
August mb, iOH8, Belgrade was sur- 
rounded by the elector Max Emanuel 
of Bavaria, with 53,000 troops from the 
ciujuteand imperial provinces, 
and stormed nn September 
6th ; it was. howo'.er, re- 
captured on October i8th, 
lOqo. by the Grand Vizir 
.Mustafa Kuprili. Charles of 
Lorraine was fighting lui the 
Rhine ; this brilliant leader 
would no doubt have ad- 
vanced u( oi\ Constantinople 
alter the fall of Belgrade, 
true to his motto. ” aut nunc 
aut nunaiiam.” 

Mustafa Kuprili, known as 
Fazil, the virtuous, was now 


event for which the oppres^d He «.e one supjx>rt ol the tot- 

Wks yearned haS* never S^anc'^he ” Xil" 

been so near realisation since ‘•'P"**. <«e<i cf poUon la 173/ "^<^\"aiice.the Ni.samjedid,’ 

's-'ued ordei-s lor Christian 
toleration, renewed in 1690 the capitula- 
tions of 1673 with the Marquis de Chateau- 


p!fr Constantinople and Athens, 

for Athens, however, the interval ol 

1689, when Morosmi, who had l^n 


neuf, the ambassador of Louis XIV., and 
after the victory of Tokoly at Zemesht 
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over Generals Hausler and Doria, he suc- 
cessfully renewed the war with the con- 
quest of Nissa, Widdin, Semendria, and 
Belgrade. 

On July 23rd, 1691, Suleiman III. died, 
and was succeeded by his brother Ahmed 
II. (1691-1695). The Grand Vizir, in whose 
army 300 French officers were serving, was 
„ . utterly defeated on August 

French OfTiceri ^ Slankamen, not far 

FifM for Peterwardein, by the 

Ihe Grnnd Vu.r j^j^^grave of Baden (the 

“Turkish Louis”) and the Brandenbmg 
general Hans Albrecht von Barfus; with 
him p>erished on the field of battle thirteen 
pashas, many officers, and 20,000 men. 
The Germans also suffered severe losses. 
After the death of Ahmed II., on February 
6th, 1695, and the accession of Mustafa II. 
(15^5-1703) the Kapudan Pasha, Hussein 
Pasha. “ Mezzo Morto,” recaptured Chios 
from the Venetians on February i8th. 
Mustafa in person defeated the bold 
Count Friederich von Veterani-Mallen- 
theim at Lugos on September 22nd, and 
took Lippa, while Peter the Great of Russia 
forced Azov to surrender in July, 1696. 

On July 5th, 1697. Prince Eugene of 
Silvoy was appointed conimand^r-in-chict 
of the whole of the imperial army. On 
July 24th the prince, who was thirty-four 
years of age, took the field ; he had already 
wor his spurs before the walls of Vienna, 
and from that moment the fortunes of 
the Turks deserted them. After pacifying 
a revolt in Upper Hungary, he followed 
the sultan by forced marches to Zenta ; 
when the sun set upon September 2nd, 
20.000 Turks ,lay dead upon the battle- 
field. and 10.000 in the Theiss ; only 2,000 
escaped. The sultan was obliged to 
watch the destruction of his army rrom 
the opposite bank of the river ; he fl^ 
to Temesvar and retired across the Danube. 
Making Transylvania his base of opera- 
tions, Count Roger of Bussy-Rabutin 
made an incursion at that moment, 

wnth 30,000 cavalry, into the 
The Peace of p^nat and recaptured Uipa- 
Carlo-vii* lanka on the Danube. The 
Md its ResuJis however, of the peace 

of Ryswick, and of the battle of Zenta, could 
not be utilised to the. full. em^„^or 

was obliged to carry on war m ‘iiffcrent 

places at one and the same 
over the Austrian war ministry was utterly 
:raustLl. After more than th-e m-th^ 
of negotiations which were spent in break 
Tng Lvn the resistance of Poland and 
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Russia to the intervention of the sea 
powers, Holland and England, and in over- 
throwing the influence of the French am- 
bassador in Stamboul, the peace of 
(^rlowitz, on the Danube, was concluded 
on January 26th, 1699. 

This peace gave the emperor Tran- 
sylvania and most of Hungary, and to 
the King of Poland, Kamenez ; the 
Venetian Republic secured the Morea, 
without Lepanto, while Ragusa was em- 
bodied in the Turkish Empire. The 
chief result, however, of the peace was 
to place diplomatic relations between 
tlie emperor and the sultan upon a 
basis that corresjKinded to the dignity 
of the former. The emperor was now in 
a position to secure the solidarity of tlie 
Hungarian territories, though unfortu- 
nately his administrative capacities were 
not equal to the task. Revolts on the part 
of the magnates Franz Rakoezy, Anton 
Esterhazy- Forchtenstein, Alexander 
Karoly, and others, and of the evangelical 
population, rej^catedly endangered the 
position of this dearly-acquired province. 

Mustafa II. retired to Adnanople. 
The Grand Vizir ■ Hussein Kupnli em- 

ployed the peace of CanONVitz 
II. lyj. introduction of oppor- 
Deposed reforms ; but his prema- 

MdMvraered death in 1703 depnved 

the empire of his services. His succeswr 
Mustafa Daltaban, showed great cruelty 
to the Catholic Armenians. He. together 
with the Grand Mufti Feisullah, was sacri- 
ficed to the Janissaries, who then <l<^throned 
the sultan, and set up his brother, Ahmed 
III. (1703-1730), under the condition that 
lie should transfer his residence back to 
Constantinople. Mustafa 11. was confined 
in the Seraglio, where he was 
four months after his deposition. L'ke his 
X predecessors. Ahmed devoted himself per 

sonally to the art of poetry. -nupm- 

The most important c\^nt 
ment was the arrival at Bender of th 
Swedish king Charles XII.. '''ho had ^ 
defeated at P^’^owa in 1709 by the Kus^ 
«;ians The Grand Vizir All Chorii naa 

promised him the help of ^hc ^ 
CrimTartars.and thus induced hint to enter 
the Ukraine, in spite of the Russian suj^- 
Ji'onry Thi G,Li Vi.ir f. 

from fulfilling his Promise by h'sde^posi 

iTi-urks called him ph'-d i.ooo men at 

CzernoviU on the border of 

keep watch upon the Russians, and with his 
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faithful friend, Stanislaus Poniato/fsky, in- 
duced the Turks to declare war against 
Russia on November 21st, 1710. He had 
already begun secret negotiations with the 
Greek subjects of the sultan. At Kush on 
tliePrulh the Grand V'izir Baltaji Moham- 
med defeated the 30,000 men of the Tsar 
Peter, with a force three times as great ; but 
the Tsarina Catharine succeeded in securing 
freedom and favourable conditions of peace 
on July 2ist and 22nd, 1711, by bribing 
Osman ^a, and the Grand Vizir. After 
this the Tsar gave up his claims to Azov 
and its territory. After an adventurous 
journey through Central Europe, the 
Swedish king returned from Dcmotika to 
Stralsund in November, 17x4. 

Thanks to the treacherous Greeks, who 
preferred the Ottoman yoke to the Catholic 
government, the Grand Vizit Damad Ali 
was enabled, in 1715, to recover the 
Morea from the Venetians, who had grown 
effeminate in the luxurious life of their 
palaces, and^did nothing to secure their 
precious possession. The emperor and 
Pope found an occasion for alliance in the 
“ Holy Federation ” of 1697. Their united 
fleet traversed the Archipelago under 
Tlk« Fleet O'* August 19, 

or the "Holy ’ 7 * 7 - Corfu was freed from 
Federeiioa" Turkish besieging forces 
oy riie bold resistance of the 
Venetian general Johann Matthias, Count 
01 Schulenburg ; his marble statue in 
arfu, erected in 1718 by the Venetian 
Senate,- bears the fine inscnption : Adhuc 
viventi.” Prince Eugene insisted upon 
carrying out the terms of the treaty, and 
gathered an army at Futak near Peter- 
wardein. On August 5th, in conjunction 
with Pnnee Alexander of Wiirtemberg, 
he won the battle of Peterwardein, " the 
Hungarian Gibraltar." in which the Grand 
Vizir Ali Kamurjich was slain. Pope 
Clement XI. sent the prince a consecrated 
sword and hat. The Banat was con- 
quered . by Claudius Florimund Count 
Mercy, and Temesvar fell on November 
13th. Eugene decisively rejected an at- 
tempt at intervention on the part of the sea 
powers, and turned upon Belgrade. The 
bombardment of the island town began 
on July 23rd, when the Turkish amv 
approached from Semendria. The imperii 
troops had been increased by six infantry 
battalions from the electorate of Bavaria 
and a dr^oon regiment. The Bavarian 
pnnc«, Chiles Albert and Ferdinand, 
were before the walls on which their father 


had performed his most brilliant feat of 
arms in 168R. On August I7tli, Prince 
Ferdinand Albert II. of Brunswick-Bevern 
began the assault and the battle; Belgrade, 
with a garrison of 25,000 men. surreiulered 
on the following day. The fame of the 
"noble knight” was in all men’s mouths. 
In thespring of 17x5 negotiations (or peace 
^. . .. B were begun at Passarovitz, 

Altcapt io on the Danube. 1 he Chris- 

powers which had 
formerly made such feeble 
efforts to crush the enemy of Christendom 
now displayed great anxiety to diminish 
the strength of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Eugene determined to make a military 
demonstration towards Nish and far into 
Bosnia. On July 21st the convention 
was concluded. The Porto gave up the 
Banat, with Temesvar. Belgrade, and a 
strip of territory running to the south of 
the Save. The jurisdiction of the im- 
perial consuls over subjects of the Roman 
Empire resident in the Turkish Empire 
was confirmed in a commercial treaty. 

Between 1722 and 1724 a protracted 
struggle broke out between the Turks 
and the Safevi Shahs, Hoscin and Tamasp, 
of Persia, which brought some advantage 
to the Russians by the conquest of 
Daghestan and other provinces on the 
Caspian Sea ; it resulted, on September 
7th, 1730, in the deposition of Ahmed 111 ., 
who had vainly sacrificed to the demand 
of the Janissaries the Grand Vizir Damad 
Ibrahim, the Kapudan Pasha, and the 
I^aya-bcg. or minister for domestic 
affairs. Ahmed died in 1736 of poison, 
after which war again broke out between 
Russia and Turkey. 

Mahmud I. (X730-1754). a nephew’ of 
Ahmed, was a learned prince, devoted to 
luxury, science, and fine architecture. 
He enriched Stamboul w’ith four libraries, 
a mosque, several fountains, and eiglit 
summer-houses on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus, punished drunkenness severely, and 
Mft&avd 1 induced the Moslems to cx- 
ud CWI of the wine-bcaker for 

Druk«oa«ia the coffec-cup. He exercised 
... . great seventy against the 

libertine manners of the women. He dis- 
played a stem fanaticism in opposing the 
movement of the reformer Mohammed 
Abd el-\Vahhab and of the Walihabites in 
Arabia in 1745, and decorated the Kaaba 
at Mecca with extravagant splendour. He 
^qwed the Janissanes to exercise un- 
liiQited influence upon all affairs of state. 
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However, under his govemirent the 
kingdom reached a further height of 
prosperity. The campaign of the Turks 
against the Austrians and Russians ended 
in the defeat of the Austrians at Kroezka 
on July 23rd. 17^0; this led to the peace 
of Belgrade on September i8th. The death 
of Prince Eugene, on April 21st, 173^1 

a loss severely felt. The im- 
R«ssi&'9 Strong generals endangered 

Poiitioo jycfess by their mutual 

on the BnUie jealousies, and were forced 
to retire from Servia and Bosnia, beyond 
the Save and Danube. They, therefore, 
accepted the proposals formulated by 
the French diplomatist \'illeneuvc, which 
implied the cession of Belgrade, Orsova. 
Lesser Wallachia. and Bo»iv..a. Austria s 
Eastern policy wi\s checked ut this boun- 
dary for a long period. Russia, however, 
which had gained a firm fooling on the 
Baltic since the northern war. began to 
entertain hopes of entering upon her 
inheritance. For the moment, however, 
she was forced to content herself with 
Azov, on ihc Black Sea, which she had 
captured on July 1st. 173b. on her first 
devastation of the Crimea, and to resign 

her other conquests. 

Turkish politics had never iKen m such 
close connection with those of Eurone 
in general as in the reign of Mahmud L, 
the Solomon of the Golden Horn. Diplo- 
matists of every country thronged to his 
court, and rivalled one another m their 
efforts to secure the favour of the Grand 
Turk and of his vizirs, and to conclude 
favourable commercial treaties. i he 
greatest influence was possessed by the 
French ambassadors such as Villeneuve. 
Castelianc, and Desailleurs. who renewed 
and increased the 

1740 The success of the Turkish army 
in the campaigns of I737*i739 '‘''f 

api>arently due to 

of the Frencli renegade Bonneval ( Ahmi^ 
Pasha.” 1075-1747)- ^747 Louis X . 

sent the sultan many splendid 
Turkish presents, and twenty - two 
Artillerists to work h's new 
its Zecith In 17^8 the Sublime 

Porte offered to act f-h^ll? 

mediator at the peace of A»xda-Chape H , 
Turkish pride had thus r^^hedits zenilh- 
The Turkish historian Izzi relates 
elusion of the peace with the words ^ „ God 

gave the dog a 

MaCud" .‘"wh^dle^d^Jn^^ptember .3.h, 
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1754, was fifty-four years of age when he 
emerged from prison, an embittered and 
hardened character. During his reign the 
post of Grand Vizir changed hands fifteen 
times. The eldest son of Ahmed III., 
Prince Mohammed Khan, on whom high 
hopes were set, died before his father. 
Hence, on the death of the sultan the 
succession went to the second son of 
Ahmed, Mustafa IH. (1754-1773)- His 
reign was distinguished by the Grand 
Vizirship of Raghib Mohammed, who 
gave -new vigour to the empire, and also 
won considerable reputation as an author. 
In 1747 he routed the Mameluke Beys 
in Cairo, and on March 23rd, 17O1. 
concluded a treaty for maritime commerce, 
trade, and friendship with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, the sole object of which 
was to deprive the Austrians of the fruits 
of Carlowitz and Poscharewitz. 

The Polish question brought about a 
fresh war between the Porte and 
On October 6th. 1769, the tGrand Vizir 
Hamsa confined the Russian amba^dor 
Obryeskoff in the Castle of the Seven 
Towei-s. The khan of the Nogish Crimean 
Tartars. Krin Giray, entered the Russian 

provinces on the Dnieper 
Sbori Dniester, though his 

Wsywiik death, in March, 1769, 

Defeated Ceaerals Russia from this 

enemy. Mustafa III. had already adopted 
the name of Ghazi. the victorious The 
sultan beheaded both the 
^l^hamme.l Emin, and Voivode^ 

Moldavia. Kall-machi. for their >1‘ 
against the Russians under A zander 
Golizvn and Peter Romanzoff at Pruth. 

Khali! Pasha suffered 
Giurcevo, Bucharest, and blatma. 

Swhile. the Russian fleet ^er 
Spiridoff and Elphinstone. ^ 

- ‘ “ 2 r 

■especially in 'o'! 

,ion had not yet J,''' „f he 

the Hunganan-Frenchina^^B^^^^j^ 
lupprlSd'S Sreat slaughter with the 
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help of the Albanians, enlisted by the 
Porte. The Albanians indicted terrible 
devastation upon Greece, until the Porte 
was forced to take measures against them ; 
but it was not until 1779 that they were 
almost destroyed by Hassan Pasha at 
Tripolitsa. Romanzoff, however, captured 
Kartal. Bender, and Braila. 

Mustafa III. died on December 24th, 
1773 ; as his son Selim (III.) was but 
twelve years old. Mustafa's brother 
Abdul Hamid I. (1774-1789) ascended the 
tottering throne. On July 21st, 1774, at 
Kutchuk-Kainarje. four hours from Silis- 
tria, that peace was concluded which 
Ihugut h^ named the masterpiece of 
Russian diplomacy. Russia obtained a 
kind of protectorate over Moldavia and 
Wallachia and the Greek Christians in 
Turkey; so, at any rate, an article 
this convention referring to 
Pera and Jerusalem was 
afterwards interpreted by 
the Russians. Further ad- 
vantages were certain sta- . » 
tions in the Crimea, and 
free p^ge in the Black hv 
and jEgean Seas. 

Peace was not, however, 
concluded “for all time.” 

As early as 1783, Grigorii 
Potemkin again invaded the 
Crimea, seized the peninsula 
of Taman, drove out the 
Tartar khan, Shahin Girav, 


AaMrU 
W«r wUh 
Turk! 


in 



Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg captured 
Chotin, the famous Laudon Novi and 
Dubicza in Bosnia in 1788 : Potemkin 
conquered Oczakoff on September 17th, 
1768, and in the Crimea the city ol Hajibei, 
the later Odessa, in the autumn of 1789. 

On April 1st. 1789. AIkIuI Hamid I. 
died, and was succeeded by Selim III. 

(1789-1807), an energetic char- 
acter, and the only son of 
Mustafa III., who had hitherto 
pursued his studies in the 
Seraglio; he was the bitter enemy of 
Austria. The first important events dn - 
ing the continuation of the war were the 
victoricsof Coburg and Suvarov at Forsani 
on August 1st, and of Clerfait at Mehadia 
on the Cerna at Orsova ; on September 
22nd followed the victory of Siivarov an<l 
Coburg at Martiiiestie on the Rimnek. On 
Octulx?r 8th Belgrade was 
surrendered, and the imperial 
banner again floated on the 
battlements of the fortress. 

Joseph's system of govern- 
ment. however, excited the 

strongest opposition. lx)th in 


the Netherlands and in Hun- 
gary. Austria was obliged 
to agree to negotiations at 
Sistova. The Russia ns gave 
a decided refusal to send 
delegates to the congress, 
and declined to admit any 
intervention whatever on the 

WL“cS""„t Turia“,nd' f-vamv had ,10™^ IsL^aib 

Caucasia. Tosenh U h.H the strong«t of all the for- 




f, 

'Cauc^ia. Joseph II. had come to „ 
mating in ApnI. 1780. with the Tsarina 
^tharme 11 . m Mohileff. and had forced 
the siUtan to give way by threats of waf. 
In May, 1787, followed the memorable 
meeting of the rulers in Kherson, where 
Potemkin inscribed upon the southern 
gate the boastful inscription : “This way 
Tke Sviifts’s Byzantium.” On August 
Totieriag Grand Vizir antici- 

Tkrenc a revolt of the Janis- 

j ^ 7 es,byc 9 nfining the Russian 
ambasMdor Bulgakoff m the Castle of the 
Seven Towers. On October 12th, Suvarov 
(or Suw^rrow) began the second war. 
Austna had never led so powerful an 
army against the Turks. Her force in 

37.000 cavalry, 
co-pperatiSi 

wth the Russians had been evolved 


ricsses on the Danube. The French 
Revolution forced Austria and Prussia to 
compose their difference ; the result of 
their deliberations was the convention of 
^istova on the Danube. August 4th. 1791. 
The allied impenal courts had failed to 
obtain their object— the partition of 
European Turkey. Leopold II.. emtwror 
since February 20th, 1790, was forck to 
su^endcr the fertile district of Wallachia 
and even his acquisitions of Laudon and 
Belgrade; it settled that the stream 

henceforward form the 

After the death of Potemkin, on October 

finally 

Black Sea had become Russian. 

Heinrich Zimmerbr 
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ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS 


A RMENIA, situated in Asia, has an 
Asiatic history down to the period of 
the Roman world-empire, into which it was 
absorbed. But from the disruption of that 
empire it becomes in religion and politics so 
bound up with the West . and especially with 
the Ottoman Empire, that it is best treated 
in connection with Eastern Europe. After 

the downfall of the 
Religion kingdom (651) 

Tolernted by Armenians came 

the Mobnmmednns dominion of 

the Arabs, and since that time have been • 
subject, with short interruptions, to the 
Mohammedan Arabs. Seljuks, Mongols. 
Tartars, Persians and Ottomans, without, 
however, accepting Mohammedanism. The 
Mohammedans tolerated their religion, and 
set them free from East Roman supremacy, 
which the Armenians hated, until the late 
Middle Ages, with a hatred which runs like 
a blood-stained thread through the whole 
of their theological literature, notwth- 
standing all the attempts at reunion which 
were occasionally made on either side. 

How far the Armenians were successful 
during the Parthian and Sassamd period 
in assimilating the people of Greater 
Armenia is a question which has o^^er 
yet been thoroughly investigated. In the 

vallcv of the Upper Tigris and Euphrat^, 
during the first thousand years of the 
Christian era, the express testimony of 
Armenian and S>Tian authors and the 
place names of the district show the 
predominance of Aramaic S>Tian. and m 
the eastern mountains) of Kurdish popula- 
tions and in the northern district as far 
as Basean (Phasiane) the dornmant Arme- 
man iwpulation is decidedly m the 
Xrily compared with •>- 
lations, which belong <;hiefly to Iberian 
and Georgian stocks ; th.s, mdoed, .s the 
•State of affairs at the present day. 

^ It is probable that only m 
was thL anything like a 

^pulation. which had seUled m the 
district of Ararat, Turuberan. and Vas 
purakan. Upon the restoration of the 
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old limits of the Byzantine Empire in 
Thrace after the downfall of the East 
Bulgarian Empire (970 a.d.), it was not so 
much the Greek nationality that brought 
about the revival, but, on the contrary, 
the Armenian population, which gave the 
Byzantine Empire its best rulers and 
generals between 867 (Basil I.) and 1025 
(Basil II.). The Armenian John I. Tsi- 
misces followed the example of Constan- 
tine V. in settling numbers of his com- 
patriots about the newly-conquered town 
Philippopolis to secure its safety. 

The kingdom, however, reached its 
highest pitch of prosperity under the 
Jewish race of the Bagratids, nine kings of 
which between 859 and 1045 ruled almost 
independently the great buffer state be- 
tween the empires of the Arab caliphs and 
the East Roman emperors. At that time 
the fortified capital of Anion theArpatshai 
and Alajajai was decorated with castles, 
.palaces, and churches, the ruins of which 
astonish, even at the present day. 
wanderer in the west of Alagoez. Tshoruk 
in the Caucasus was the cradle of the race 
of the Bagratids ; after their conversion 
they secured the royal power in Grusia 
as well as in Armenia, and. like 6''^^ 
ancestor Tigranes, showed 

variably friendly to the Ss 

quence, numerous colonics of the IsraeMc 
ittled in Erevantashad. Van Nac^ 
shevan and Arlaxala. However, >n terror 

before the invading Seljuks. 

the last of the Artsrunians. cededjiis lang 

dom in 1021, to the East 

e.\ample followed by Gagik 
ArmeaUn* Bagratid m 1045; 

Rcr«tc Uoion submission naturally failed 
With Rom. prevent the utter devas_ 

tation of these districts by the Sel)u 

and Mongol invaders. numbers 

After the destruction of Am numDcr 

of fugitives fled into the Cau^sus and h 
mountains of Pontus. to Tretof Z 
Byzantine Empire, to . . 

Crimea, to Poland, and Ga ica. A large 
number settled on the far side 
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Taurus in the kingdom of Cilicia. At this 
point in Tarsus and Sis the Armenians 
once founded a native kingdom (“ Armenia 
Minor ”}, which from 1080, under the 
Bagratid Reuben and his successors, 
repeatedly joined in battle with Byzantium 
and in friendship with the crusading states, 
and even attempted a union with Rome, 
which was often concluded and as often 
broken, for the reason that the Armenians 
clung tenacioudy to their national liturgy. 

When, however, in the year 1375, the last 
king, Leon VI. of the house of Lusignan, 
was obliged <0 surrender his last castle 
to the Egyptian Mamelukes, the nation 
preserved a merely ecclesiastical existence 
in the patriarchate seats of Sis and 
Etchmiadsin. However, like fire in the 
ashes, their own poetry and literature 
remained alive, cherished in the numerous 


of their patron the Surb Karapet (St. John), 
and instituted annual poetical contests in 
his sanctuary at Mush. 

In the fourteenth century, when the 
Armenians both in the* south and in the 
north succumbed to the Turks, the Turkish 

AraeftiMu oppressive; 

TrM.poHed by shortly after the 

Sb^ Abbkt I. <:onqucst of Constanti- 
nople, in X463, they 
received permission to retain their own 
patriarch, while theysecured the confidence 
of the Sublime Porte itself and grew rich in 
its service. In Persia, however, they had 
to undergo a period of deeptribulation'when 
Shah Abbas I. transported the best portion 
of the Armenian nation, under circum- 
stances of great cruelty, to Ispahan (the 
suburb of Julfa), and in 1614 went so far 
as to transfer the national sanctuary to 



the great ARMENIAN PORTRESS OP VAN AS It'was IN MBDIJBVAL TIMES 


monasteries Of Asia Minor and Southern 

industrial population 
^med a hvmg as shepherds and farmers 
m the gorges of the Taurus and in the 

Armenia, and the 
«pable townspeople laid the foundation 
wealth m Byzanthim, Smy.na, 
Alexandria. The most 
b^ant representative of the abundant 
Armenian hterature of that period was 

Au«u. Pe«iieal Klaj.etsi, otherwise 

Coauui Amo&f ^norhah (the Graceful) 
Anuaiau Catholicus from 1066 to 
utnoo , Many hymns and 

‘^® “Sharakan,” 
book, while the 


Persia ; it was not restored to Etchmiadsin 
with the relics of St. Gregory, until 1683. 

During the Persian persecutions the 
Armenians had bwn dispersed far west- 
ward, even to Italy and France. In 
particular! a considerable colony was 
received in the Polish town of I^mberg 
which, with its bishOT, was induced by 
Jesuit influence in 1625 to accept union 
wth Rome. This, was the beginning of 
the great intellectual movement which- 
was soon to embrace the whole of Armenia. 
Clergy were sent out from Etchmiadsin 
to found Armenian printing-presses. These 
were erected, in 1616, at Lemberg, in 1640 
at Julfa and Livorno, in 1660 at Amster- 


ballanX while tl 

S S3' ha™ nff and Sa^darK,” daii-transferred to Miiuii'iV 7 ^ 7 - 

P^Palar poetiy. “ But thn irape^hnble ofwStag 

back the Armenians to European culture," 


society 


protection 
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says the historian Gelzer, “ is the glorious 
work of Mechitar and of his order the 
Mechitarists, who settled at Venice in 
1717 on the island of San Lazzaro, together 
with the mission -to the Catholic Arme- 
nians ; but apart from this, their labours 
as authors and their splendid printing 
exercised a highly important influence 

upon the development of 
.V modem Armenian literature 
War with the Upon scientific knowledge 

*“**“* among their nation.” Mechi- 
tar (the Consoler) da Pietro was bom in 
Sebaste on February 7th, . 1676, and 
after long persecution on the part of 
his compatriots founded a congregation of 
Armenian Christians in Constantinople in 
1701, a community which soon fell under 
the suspicion of the patriarch on account 
of its leanings to the Latin Church. In 
conset^uence Mechitar removed, in 1703. to 
Modon in the Morea, where he received 
permission from the Venetian republic to 
build a monastery and church. After 
their secession to the communion of the 
Armenian Uniates, the congregation was 
confirmed by Pope Clement XL in 1712, 
and received a rule similar to the Benedic- 
tine. The war which broke out in 1714 
between Turkey and the Venetians neces- 
sitated a migration to Venice, where the 
^nate granted them the island of San 
Lazzaro (1717), upon which their magnifi- 
cent monastery was erected. Mechitar 
died there on April 27th. 1749- , ^ . 

The Mechitarists had a ritual of their 
own for purpose of worship, and devoted 
themselves after 1708, when the first 
printing-press was set up, more particu- 
larly to the publication of the classics in 
Armenian. Their most famous productions 
are their Bibles ; the text was improved 
by Mechitar in 1733. and appeared m 
iSoS based on the collation of nine 
manuscripts. The press catalogue of 1716 
to i8g8 includes i>ooo entries of 
chiefly in the Armenian language, whicn 
provided numbers of tne 
Arme&Uft nation with first-hand mior- 
Lit€rar7 nation up>on Western scienw, 
Activity the history of the 

Armenian East as derived from manu- 
“ After the death of Mechitar twenty-one 

of Trieste on May 19th. 1773- The Empress 
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Maria Theresa conferred important privi- 
leges upon the congregation, and on 
March 20th, 1775, secured their recogni- 
tion by the State as an ecclesiastical order, 
and gave them a piece of ground. Shortly 
afterwards the Mechitarist printing-press 
was opened in Triiste in 1776. The French 
administration, however, of 1810 brought 
about the suppression of the monastery 
and the press, which had produced many 
books in Armenian, German, Latin, ancient 
and modem Greek, Italian and French. 

The Armenian Uniates maintained their 
position since the period of the Crusades 
and the Unitores, and had gradually 
increased, though to no great extent. 
Almost contemporaneously with the rise 
of the Mechitarist movement a Catholicate 
was created in actual communion with 
Rome. Abraham, the Catholic Armenian 
Bishop of Aleppo {1710), founded the 
monastery of Kerem in Lebanon, to which 
he gave the rule of St. Antonius. Id *74® 
his adherents made him patriarch of Sis, 
and in 1742 he received the pallium from 
Pope Benedict XIV. He was, however, 

unable to maintain his 
position in Cilicia against 
For Am«i« persecutions of the 

FrietUhip Gregorians. and the Catho- 
licus transferred his residence to Lebanon, 

where he died in I749‘ _ . 

The efforts of the Russians 
the favour of the Armenians, had 

obeyed the Ottomans and the Persians 
since 1555. were highly encouraging. In 
the year 1768 the Kmpre» Catherine IL 
reminded the Cathoheus Simon that her 
predecessors upon the throne, Peter th 
breat and Catherine L. had assumd the 
Catholicus of their particular 
the Armenian nation by autograph let ere 
in 1724 and 1726. Further 
tions from the Tsar Paul L 
1800 opened to the Armenian I^eade^ 
and clergy the prospect of placing thci 
country^n under the Fo‘« ? 
Russia The Persian ru ers had made 

similar promises to the 

in .768 Catherine II., ‘ " 

sHd the opportunity of 

Armenia, concluded a ‘^“"ornising 

with the Archbishop Arguthianz promising 

Thenceforth Amenia S'^of the 

jwsitlon in the Eastern 0^" 

nineteenth I.MMEBEB 




THE HUNS ON THE WARPATH 

AND THE BARBARIC TRIUMPHS OF ATTILA 


ABOUT the year 50 B.c. the Mongolian 
kingdom of the Hiung nu in the north 
of China had been divided into an eastern 
and northern portion. The eastern state 
came to an end in 142 a.d., and its people 
were for the most part absorbed by 
degrees into the Chinese Empire; the 
northern kingdom of the Huns, however, 
succumbed as early as 84 a.d. to the 
repeated attacks of their more powerful 
foes the Sien pe and of other Siberian 
Tungusian tribes. Part of the Hun popula- 
tion then fled westward to the steppes of 
Lake Aral, where a separate kingdom had 
been founded under Tshi tshi immediately 
after the disruption of the empire. 

Considerably reinforced by the arrival of 
these fugitives, about 90 a.d., this nomad 
power extended so rapidly in the course of 
the following century that it reached the 
Caspian Sea and came under the notice of 
European geo^aphers such as Dionysios 

PefiiivHu* 130 and 

Dittvrb Ptolemy about 150. About 

E»i(c» E«rop« 300 the state was 

involved in war with Tiri- 
dates the Great of Armenia, became a dis- 
^rbing force among the peoples of Eastern 
^rope> and was able to make a consider* 
able step westward about the middle of the 
fourth century, after attaining more or less 
success in a wries of petty struggles. 

t A should emphasise the 

fact that the ethnological character of these 
composite Hun people must have been 
wnsidcrably changed during these years 
a* j reception and incorporation of 
related and foreign elements ; the truth 
of the matter probably is that only the 
Iwders and the nobles of the hordes were 
of pure Mongolian blood, while the 
majonty were a very mixed race, contain- 

of. other branches of the 
Ural-Altaic^peaking peoples, of the 
Turkoman Tartars, of Finns and Ugrians 
and also of the Sarmatians and othere! 
AU that we know of the customs and 
manners of the Huns is in corres^de^ce 


with the peculiar characteristics of Mon- 
golian races. This remark is also true of 
their physical characteristics, as described 
by contemporary writers — their large 
round heads, small deep-set eyes, pro- 
minent cheek-bones, flat noses, dirty 
C«io.. H^biu complexion low stature. 
»odC«.tomi chests, and heavy 

or th« H«fti above the waist. In 

certain races this original 
tyTC had so far disappeared under the 
influence of infusions from elsewhere that 
wc may doubt whether the result was 
rather Turkish or Finnish. These tribes 
were accustomed to slit the cheeks of 
their children in order to prevent the 
growth of hair ; their noses were tied 
down with broad bands, and the skull 
compressed at the sides. 

The Huns were true nomads, possessing 
neither houses nor huts. Their women— 
Oiey were polygamists— and their chil- 
dren they led about from place to place 
in covered waggons, pasturing their herds 
in summer on the wide steppes, and 
retiring to the river-beds in winter. They 
were hardy riders, accustomed to remain 
day and night in the saddle, where they 
ate and dr^k. The horse, the sword, and 
the favourite tools of a dead man were 
buned with his body, which was placed in 
a grave with the head towards the west 
and the face turned to the rising sun. Over 
me grave a mound was erected on which 
the meal of Oie dead was placed. Singers 
then extollea the deeds of the departed in 
their songs, while the relatives cropi)ed 
their hair and slit their checks in 
8elcl4*or of fheir grief. About 

ffo year 372 the Huns left 
KIbx their new habitation and 

*1.- »“vanced into the district on 

ff subjugating 

m 375 the Alans, who were living on the 
Don and the Sea of A20V ; part of the 
Alans were speedily incoriwratcd with the 
w)r.querors. Under the leadership of 
Balambcr, or Balamir. they attacked the 
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Eastern Goths, whose king Heiroanarich, 
who was more than one hundred years old, 
committed suicide upon losing a decisive 
battle. His successor, Vithimir, or Vini- 
tharius, fell in a battle ; his two sons and 
some adherents fled to the Western Goths, 
while a larger portion of the Eastern Goths, 
who were led by Gesimund, submitted 

to the supremacy -of the 
Aii&tie NoBi»d. jjjg Western Goths 

P®®' afterwards retired behind 

l&to E«rojk« pruth, and when the 

Huns also passed the Dniester they escaped 
after a short time, some behind the Sereth 
to Kaukaland. the modern Transylvania, 
under the leadership of Athanarich, while 
another jwrtion, the Ter\’ings. who had 
accepted Christianity. ,-ntered the Roman 
Empire at the advice of their Bishop 
Ulfilas, under the leadership of Fritigern, 
whither Athanarich followed in 380, not- 
withstanding his hatred of Rome, as he 
had been expelled from Transylvania. 

The Hunnish hordes of Balamber now 
overran the whole country of the Danube , 
only the lower jKtrtion of this river and 
the territory about its mouth divided 
them from the Roman Empire. Both for 
the civilised and for the barbarian nations 
this mighty invasion of Europe by Asiatic 
nomads had grievous consequences. All 
traces disappeared of the rising German 
civilisation, which had been liegun by the 
Goths ; rich colonies and flourishing 
settlements fell into ruins. The wooden 
palaces of the chieftains of the Huns 
advanced nearer year by year to the 
borders of civilisation, and Hunnish mer- 
cenaries soon became one of the 
iujiports of the Roman domination, which 
was then entering on its decline. 

During the years 400 to 408 the 
ment was in the hands of Uldin, and in the 
first half of the fifth century three brothers 
reigned over the Huns— Mund/uk— known 
as Bciidcguz in the Hungariaritraditions- 

Oktar, and Rua— also known as Rot, 
Rugha, and Rugilas. 
HanRoler ^^^s in the pay of the 

Ji«. from Romans, appeared several 
GlBWoBy on the Rhine and dis- 

turbed the Burgundians ; he 

Theodosius II., together with a yearly 
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subsidy of 350 pounds of gold (about 
£22,000). Upon his death, in 434 a.d., the 
supremacy was taken over by his nephews 
Bleda (or Buda, by Hungarian tradition) 
and Attila, the sons of Mundzuk. 

Many different attempts have been made 
to explain the meaning of the name 
of Attila, the greatest of the Hun 
Kings. Some derive it from the Gothic 
“ Atta,” or father, and consider it as 
meaning *' little father ; ” probably, how- 
ever, it is connected with the name by 
which the Byzantines denoted the Volga 
in the sixth centu^. Magyar myths call 
him Etele. and in the German heroic 
legends he is known as Etzel. The year 
and the place of his birth are equally 
unknown. Upon his father’s death Attila 
was sent by his uncle, Rua, as a hostage to 
Nov{e. where he made the acquaintance ot 
his later opponent, Aetius, who 
living in similar circumstances. Here he 
acquired some tincture of Byzantine cul- 
ture. Immediately after his accession the 
two Hunnish princes renewed their peace 
with the emperor Theodosius under con- 
ditions of great severity : the Byzantines 
were forced to dissolve all 
AtiiU'sWfty alliances with the 

ofEarickias ,^oples in the Danube 
Fri«ft 4 » clistrict. to surrender all 
Hunnish subjects who had taken refuge 
with them, and also to pay a yearly tribute 
of five hundred pounds of gold. Attila dis 
covered an easy mode of ennching his 

favourites by suddenly " 

another of them with some despatch or pro 
posal to the court of Constantinople, which 
then forced to expend rich 
return for the supposed communiMtion. 

The Hunnish hordes subjug^ed 
German and Slav peoples on t^ Danul>c 

Attila's eldest son, Ellak. ruled over tw 

Ugrian hunting people of the Akatz 

on the Don from 488. A*/" ^ 435 

Attila turned westward, and between 435 
and 437 destroyed the flourishing 
gundil? kingdom on the Central 
fn the east of Gaul : the 
or Gundichanus. was k>Ued. In ^ y« 
441 the town of Margum. at the confluence 
^ the Margus (Moravia and the Lower 
Danube fel? into the hands oj the Huns 
who from that date remained the 
Sual guests of the East Roman Em^ 
^Under excuses of a very vaned nature 

Attila now sent 0 “* a d^jay in 
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of some Hunnish grandee whom he was 
pursuing provided sufficient ext.use for 
such aggression. 

In 445 he removed *his brother Blcda 
by a treacherous murder. Shortly after- 
wards a Hun shepherd brought in a sword 
which was said to have fallen from heaven ; 
to this object the superstitious people 
attached the significance of future imperial 
power, and Attila encouraged his people 
in this belief. He himself was convinced 
of the possibility of his future empire, in 
view of the weakness which then pre- 
vailed in the East Roman Empire. In 
the year 447 he advanced with his bands 
as far as Thermopylae ; the Emperor 
Theodosius then begged for peace, which 
^vas granted him, at tlic beginning of 448, 
at the price of a war indemnity of six 
thousand pounds of gold (English money, 
^275.000) and a yearly tri.mtc of two 
thousand one hundred pounds of gold 
(£95,000). Shortly aftenvards (448) he 
sent Ediko, one of his nobles, to Con- 
stantinople to receive the yearly tribute, 
which the Byzantine court could collect 
only by means of extortion from the im- 
PloiAgfciMt ^verished people: he 

Attil, Dhco»er«4 .<Jernanded from 

ud Defekted iheodosius II. the cession 

of the whole of the right 
bank of the Danube. Thereupon Chrysa* 
phius ‘ Tzuma,” the all-powerful eunuch 
of the empire, induced the Hunnish 
ambassador to join a conspiracy for the 
murder of Attila. 

In the 3’ear 449 the B^’zantine embassy 
approached Attila to treat with him 
concerning his new demands. The leader 
of the embassy, the senator Maximin, and 
nis secretary Priscus, a rhetorician and 
sophist from Pannonia, fortunately for 
themselves, knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy. though the interpreter Vigilas 
was a party to it. However, Ediko him- 
self Strayed the projiosal to his master, 
who joyfully seized this favourable oppor- 
tunity to demand from the Emp^or 
Theodosius the head of the hated Chn'sa- 
phius, tocether -Nvith an increase in the 
amount^ the yearly tribute ; it was with 
great difficulty that he was persuaded 
to give up this demand. 

To the rhetorician Priscus we owe an 
important description of his travels 
which ^ves us a glimpse of Ufc at the 
Hunnish court. He describes the capital 
and simple palace of Attila, which was 
situated somewhere between the Theiss 


and the Danube, in the modem lowlands 
of Hungary, possibly near Tokai. He 
also gives us a description of the dwellings 
of the Hunnish grandees, including that 
of the minister Onegesius (Hunigis, a Goth 
by descent). He informs us tliat ujx)n 
the entry of Attila the monarch was 
preceded by a band of girls in white gar- 
Ai (he nients. Priscus made the ac- 
quaintance of Queen Kreka, to 
of Aitilk whom he handed the jircsents of 
the emjXTor. He was present at 
a banquet given in honour of the embassy, 
at whicli singers and jesters attempted to 
entertain the courtiers, while the Hunnish 
monarch^t buried in gloomy silence, witli 
a whole l>and of Greek interpreters and 
Roman scribes awaiting hisconimar.ds. It 
ajijicars from this narrative that Uic 
Hunnish king found Roman culture indis 
pensable. Hy his diplomatic insight, his 
great generalship, his personal bravery and 
daring, lie so entirely surjiassed contem- 
iKtraiy winces that from the Rhine to the 
Volga, from the Baltic to the shores of the 
Black Sea, nations anxiously awaited 
their fates at the hands of tliis jxiwcrfu' 
and gloomy conqueror. 

In the summer of 450 disturbance- 
broke out in Constantinople ; Theodosius 
died in the course of a revolt. Clirj-saphiiis 
was executed, and Marciaiuis ascended 
the tottering throne. Wlien the ambassa- 
dors of the Hunnish kingdom came to 
Constantinople shortly after liis accession 
to demand the veai-lv tribute he gave 
them a short answer— *' Gold for my 
friends and steel for my enemies.'’ Attila 
was apparenUy satisfied with this answer 
Geiserich. the king of tl.. Vandals, had. 
about 446, mutilated the first wife of his 
eldest son* Hunerich, in consequence of 
some suspicion : she was a daughter of 
the West Goth Thcodcric I., and dreading 
the revenge of the Goths, he concluded 
an alliance with Attila. who now turned 
his attention to the West Roman empire. 

Romka Priac.w Jbc reigning cmixiror. Va- 
De«ire» to Icntunan III., had designed 
Mfcrry Auilft Sister Grata Justa 

Honona should take the 
veil ; she, however, had begun a love affair 
wlh her procurator Eugenius, had been 
banished for some Ume to Byzantium in 
consequence, and on her return home had 
^cretfy sent Attila a ring, thus offering 
he^lf to hirn as his %vifc. For the moment 
Attua vouchsafed no answer to the 
proposal, but at a later date he sent 
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repeated* deffianils ' to Valentinian, 
requesting the bride for his harem and 
lialf of the western empire as her dowry, 
basing these demands on the gift of the 
ring. The refusal to these requests was 
transmitted to the Hunnish ambassador 
in the name of the emperor by Aetius, " the 
last of the Romans, the companion of 

Attila's youth. In fierce 
Easicrn Ewrop* anger Attila now turned 

. - the whole of Kastern 

Armed Camp Eurojw into an armed 

camp. In the spring of 451 he advanced 
with a gigantic army, com}>osed of the most 
different nationalities— said to amount 
to 500,000 men — along the Danube 
towards Gaul. The attention of the Hun 
prince had been drawn to this country in 
448 bv a rebel named Eudoxius, and after- 
wards* by the Vandal Geiserich and by an 
ambitious Frank; a long series r — 
of ruined towns marked liis 
progress. At Strasburg, .Attila 
crossed the Rluno with his 
army, burn.cd Metz, and at- 
tempted to capture Orleans 
However, the inhabitants of 
the town held out. under the 
leadership of their bishop, 
until the vanguard of the 
army of Aetius appeared ; 
he had been joined, after long 
negotiations, by Theoderic. 

the king of the West Goths. 

Attila raised the siege and banks of the Theiss. 

led his columns back to the ..the scourge of cod " , threatening the Byzan- 

wide plain cxlcnd.ng towards ,^„es with punishment in 

Troyes and Merj, betwee j,(,fde,o»erT»o»uE»st«n»feo»op«. au following year, he 

iha Qoinp nnH the Marne. ... 4kA \ri»ar ast of 

died in the winter of the year 4^ ^ 



more, the West Goths had immediately 
marched home on the death of their 
king. Attila was thus able to retire to 
Pannonia without opposition. 

In the following year, 452, Attila 
marched u]>on Italy with a strong army. 
After a siege of several months he captur^ 
the town of Aquileia, the gate of Italy, and 
levelled it to the ground. The smoking 
ruins of Padua, Verona, Milan, and many 
other towns marked the path of the Hun- 
nish bands as they mardied upon Rome. 
The whole civilised world was awaiting 
with horror the fall of the “ eternal city, 
when Attila suddenly began to retreat. To 
tliis step he was probably induced, not so 
much by the magnificent present sent him 
by Pope Leo I. at Mincio, as by the news 
that the East Roman Emperor Marcian had 
invaded Pannonia, and that an even niore 
dangerous adversary, Aetius, 
1 was collecting an army for 
the relief of Rome. To these 
motives must be added the 
intolerable heat, the unac- 
customed climate, plague, the 
lack of provisions, and last, 
but certainly not least, super- 
stition. 

It was thought that the 
conqueror of Rome would die 
shortly after the capture of 
■ the city, as Alaric had died 
before. The fact remains th^ 
Attila retreated hoi^ward 


the Seine and the Marne. 

On the field of Mauriazen, or Katalaun, 
in the beginning of July, the great battle 
of peoples took place in which R^an 
Christianity was opposed to the Huns 
and heathendom. After fearful slaughter 
—reports vary between lOq.ooo ancl 
300.000 men. while later legends asserted 
that even the fallen continued to struggle 
in the air— Attila retired to his ^'^ouac at 
nightfall, and the death-songs of the Huns 
were heard even in the camp of the con- 
querors The Hunnish king hastily 
Lcted a funeral pile ot 
he proposed to undergo a 
hv fire in case of a renewed attack by 

th^ victorious enemy. Aetius. however^ 
did not wish to destroy so valuable a 
counterpoise to the ^ot^c and 

had. moVeover. himself gained the ^ctory 
at the price of heavy sacnfices , further 
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haemorrhage on the night of his niamagc 
with Idliko. known to German legend as 
Kricmhild. The body was hun^ m ^ 
unknown spot, and the workmen employ^ 
uDon the crave were kiUed, that n 
SgSt be fble 10 betray 'he last 
place of the Hunnish monarch. and 

^ , Byzantium had lost a 

Aitiu Diet, ftttd dangerous foe. Aftet 
Hit Empire Attila's ^eath botli his 
Rtpidly Deelieet ^nd his people de- 
clined with rapid strides. „ 

destined successor, had acquired Roman 
culture and Roman military tacti« m his 
early youth, but was not a smtab^ tule^ 

for a barbaric people of ^ ^ 

ruler was attacked by Attila s other 

especially Dengizich and 

fratricidal effort led to no result, while the 
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Goths and the Gepids seized this oppor- 
tunity to revolt. EUak marched against 
the rebels, but his army was defeated by 
the mighty force of the Gepids {under 
Ardari<m), Goths, Ru^ans, and Herulians 
at the river Netad in Pannonia, where 
Ellak lost his life. Dengizich now under- 
took the leadership of the Huns, who had 
n * . ^ been driven back to the 
u *** plains between the Lower 

uT'.if.L Danube and the Don. In 

With Ike Gotk. attacked the 

Pannonian Goths on the Save, but was 
twice defeated by King Valemir. He then 
made an alliance with the Goths, and 
advanced to Dacia and Moesia. Three 
armies sent against him by the East 
Roman Empire were enticed by the allies 
into a narrow valley, where they were 
surrounded and almost e.xterminated. 
Nevertheless, in the year 469 Dengizich 
again invaded Thrace, but on this occasion 
he was captured by the Roman Anagastus, 
was executed, and his head was sent to 


Constantinople. With his death ends the 
unity of the East European nomad j)eoples 
under the name of Huns, which had 
formerly been created by Rua and Attila. 
Imach, accompanied by liis brothers 
Emnedsur and Ultzindur, withdrew with 
the remnants of the Huns far into the 
steppes of South Russia. 

For more than fifty years we hear no 
more of the Huns. Shortly before 523 » 
the Byzantines mention the Hunnish tribe 
of the Uturgurs, whose king, Gorda, 
accepted Christianity, and was killed in a 
revolt led by his brother Muager. As 
early as 507 and 508 the Albanian Bishop 
Qarduct of Arran had made a missionary 
journey into the lands of the Sabir. In 
the middle of the sixth century Pro- 
copius speaks of the Huns as a people 
divided into the two tribes of the Kutur- 
gurs and Uturgurs. The Kuturgurs, who 
were also known as Black Bulgarians, 
joined for the most part with the Avars, 
who are henceforward often 
H*®* known as Huns, in an ex- 
from PlM« petition to Pannonia in 568 ; 
uia Power were forced 

to leave this country in consequence of 
the failure of a revolt. The I^agan of 
the Avars now proclaimed himself ruler ot 
the two Hun tnbes, and sent a demand to 
Justin II. in 56S for the yearly subsidy 
which Byzantium had formerly paid, in 
the v^ar 576 we find the Uturgurs, with 
their neighbours the Alans, subject to the 
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Western Turks. Shortly after that time 
the name of the Uturgurs disappears from 
history ; their place is taken tjy the Bui: 
garians in Old or Greater Bulgaria, to the 
east of the Sea of Azov. On the other hand, 
in 598 we meet again with the Kuturgurs, 
or Kotzagirs, who took refuge, to the num- 
ber of 10,000 men, with the Avar Kha^an, 
while flying, with the Huns of Tamiach 
and Zaben, from the Turks. But the supre- 
macy of tlie Avars lasted only until 626. 

At the outset of the seventh century the 
Prince Organa ruled over the Kuturgurs, 
who had remained on the Sea of Azov. He 
was an ally of the Emperor Heraclius, and 
accepted Christianity in 619. After the 
death of Organa, his cousin Kuvrat united 
his nation with their kinsmen the Bul- 
garians on the Kuban, and shook off the 
yoke of' \Jie Avars. After the death of 
Kuvrat, in 668, this allied tribe divided 
into five different hordes under his sons. 

One horde was united about 679 with the 
Khazars under Bag-Bajan, the eldest son 
of Kuvrat ; with these the Bulgarians had 
formerly been in alliance as a neighbouring 
people, and were now to be conquered by, 
them. The danger threatened 
, * by their neighbours, the Turkish 
„ “* Pechenegs, induced the Makars 
about 840 to form an alliance 
with the Khazars, under whose supremacy 
they retained possession for twenty ye^ 
of their second European home, Lebedia, 
to the east of the Don. When the 
Hungarians abandoned these districts 
shortly after 862, they were joined by 
the Kabars, who now broke away from 


tieir mother tribe the Khazars. 

The empire founded by the Khazars, 
ugmented by the remnants of the Hun^ 
ecame a formidable menace to the South 
Caucasian peoples in consequence of ^ 
reat raids, ending in 799. About 9^ me 
mpire fell before the advance of the 

Russian Svjatoslav. . . t> .1 

The second horde of the Hunmsh bm- 
arians found a temporary home to ^e 
;est of the Don. The third horde, min-, 
led with other tribes of the Huns, 
>unded the modem Bulgana under the 
jadership of Isperich. while the fourm, 
nless there is some confusion here wim 
be above-mentioned settlements of 568, 
dvanced to Pannonia. 

Thus the nationality of the Huns was 
roken ifp. coalesced with other nations. 

nd then disajmeared. 

Heinrich von Wlislocki 




THE OLD BULGARIAN KINGDOM 

AND ITS LONG STRUGGLE WITH BYZANTIUM 


"^HE desert between the Ural Mountains, 
^ the Caspian Sea. and Lake Aral was at 
one time the home of those Ugrian families 
of peoples to which the Bulgarians belonged. 
How long the Ugrians may have inhabited 
these distsicts is impossible to say. At 
some time or other Ugrian races were 
driven into that territory by the Sabires, 
who, on their side, had retreated from the 
Avars, who were driven out by the Huns ; 
at that time it is probable that the Voguls 
and Ostiaks, perhaps aho some Magyar 
tribes, had retired northwards to the 
Tobol, Irtish, and Ob. On the other hand, 
the eastern branch for the most part 
extended at least to the Lower Volga and 
the Caucasus district, in the neighbour- 
hood of which Bulgarian tribes, who had 
emigrated at an earlier neriod, must have 
been settled. These North Caucasian 
Bulgarians were strongly influenced by the 
overwhelming invasion of the Huns. The 
fact is undoubted that it was the Bui- 
Minsilptf of garianswho foiled the main 
the Hum .ad element of the Hunnish 
B«li»ri.B« armies; hence we may ex- 
plain the fact that we hear of 
Hunnish Bulgarians in the land of the Alans 
in the fourth century’, and that we learn, 
shortly after 375, of the Langobards being 
overwhelmed by Bulgarians of this kind. 

Thus during those decades the Bulgarians 
must have partly exchanged their old name 
for that of Hun. This fact naturally does 
not facilitate the task of distinguishing the 
individual families of Mongolian race, of 
which we have in any case only scanty 
records, difficult to interpret. The Huns, 
as we have seen, had gradually received 
large reinforcements from other members 
of ^e Ural Altaic-speaking peoples ; and 
their Turkish-Tartar nationality had been 
so entirely transformed thereby, that it is 
difficult to say whether the hordes who 
invaded Europe were primarily of Turkish 
or Finnish race. 

After the disruption of the Hunnish 
unity in 469 a.d., this same phenomenon, 
which reduces every conscientious 

I X 


of 


historian to complete despair, is repeated 
with greater intensity. The tribes formerly 
subjected to the Huns had now indeed 
recovered their freedom ; but they had 
been subject for so long a period 
to Hunnish supremacy, had so entirely 
assimiLted their manners 
and customs, had felt them- 
selves to be so entirely mem- 
liers of the great Hunnish 
nationality on their maraudingcx|>cditions, 
and had so often acted in accordance with 
this belief, that contemporary chroniclers 
are continually in a state of confusion as 
regards the ideritity of these separate 
elements ; Avars, Bulgarians, Sabines, etc., 
are shortly and sim})ly known as " Huns.” 
A century later the opposite tendency is in 
force ; the remnants of the Hun nationality 
are incorjiorated with the Bulgarian people, 
and the name of Hun disappears from 
history, although Uie representatives of 
this nationality were by no means extinct. 

In that highly disturbed age of the 
great migrations we hear only occasionally, 
with the exception of the events above 
mentioned, of actions which can be as- 
cribed with any certainty to the North 
Caucasian Bulgarians alone. In the year 
482 the emperor Zeno invited their help 
against the Eastern Goths. This was the 
first occasion on which the Bulgarians came 
into practical contact with the E^t Roman 
Empire. In 505. Sabinianus, the Magister 
Militum of Illyricum. at the head of 10.000 
Bulgarian auxiliary’ troops, was defeated on 
the Morava while operating against Mundo 
the Gepid and Pitzia the Goth. From the 
shattered remnants of the Western Bul- 
la C«oi«. garian out^sls left in these 
wit&ik.E..ttra ?‘stncts. that branch may 
Enpir. have been formed or have 

diverged, which was re- 
ceived about 670, under its leader Alzeco, 
into the old land of the Samnites by the 
Langobard Duke Romuald of Beneventum. 
In any case, at that moment the main body 
of the North Caucasian Bulgarians were in 
enjoyment of complete independence from 
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the time that Kuvrat shook off the yoke 
of the Avars, about 635, and founded a 
formidable state in conjunction with the 
other branches of the Southern Ugrians 
who had been driven into that district. 

However, in 679 the power of the 
Unugundur Bulgarians was so entirely 
shattered that for a time only fragmentary 
_ _ remnants of them existed ; 
, * their destroyers were the West 

Peo*”let* Turkish Khazars, among whose 
earliest conquests and settle- 
ments are included the Blast Caucasian 
plains on the Terek and Ssulak, together 
wth the nofnad settlements of BaJangar 
and Samandar. Yet the broken power 
recovered itself with comparative rapidity, 
and soon became a force to be reckoned 
with. One portion was entirely absorbed 
by the Khazars ; Isperich, the third son of 
Kuvrat, founded a new kingdom on the 
Lower Danube, the fate of which will be 
followed more in detail below ; the fourth 
and fifth sons with their following migrated 
to the Avars. 

The second son of Kuvrat, Kotrag, 
settled on the right bank of the 
Don, and from this point advanced along 
the valley of the central Volga to the 
country of the Kama (known at this point 
as the Isgil, the second of three or four 
tribes of these Volga Bulgarans), where he 
lojnded the state of " Great Bulgaria.” 
This name also gives rise to difficulties. 
The shores of the Sea of Azov, which were 
occupied by those Hunnish Bulgarian 
Uturgurs who fell victims in 568 to the 
Avars and in 576, together with the Alans, 
to the Western Turks, are now called, as 
occasion rises, either “old” or "great” 
Bulgaria until the occupation by the 
Magyars in the first halt of the ninth 
century. 

Special care must be taken to avoid any 
confusion of the " Old Bulgaria on the 
Kuban with the other "Old Bulgaria 
in Europe. Now that all the remaining 
Bulgarian states have entirely 
Tke Two disap{)eared from the map, the 
.. term "Old Bulgaria” is justi- 
Btilsftrio* to distinguish this 

country from the mbdern Bulgaria ; it 
will occupy our attention later on. Ol 
greater permanence than that Uturgur 
kingdom was Great Bulgaria, created by a 
remarkable retrograde movement oi tOe 
bands of Kotrag on the Volga and Kama, 
which showed considerable powers ol 
endurance, and flourished from the ninth 
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to the thirteenth century. We may 
connect this state with al-Bdchi. 

On the Volga and the Kama the Bul- 
garians certai^y carried on cattle-breeding 
and agriculture to some extent. They 
were soon in constant communication 
with the Arabs ; as early as the year 
922 the Bulgarians are said to have 
accepted Mohammedanism, a statement 
which appears credible. In consequence 
of their intercourse with the Arabs, these 
Volga Bulgarians acquired considerable 
influence over the neighbouring Ugrian 
races, the Magyars and others. Among 
other proofs of the fact are a few surviv- 
ing monuments, written in a language 
similar to that of the modern Chuvi^es ; 


instances are the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones found in the ruins of the town of 
Bulgar on the Kama, also the remnants of 
a list enumerating the heathen princes of 
the Danube Bulgarians before 765. where- 
in the ages are given in old Bulgarian 
numerals, which can be compared with the 
words m Chuvash. 

The development of Great Bulgaria 
was hindered for a time by the 
invasions from the Baltic of the Nor^ 
Vikings, or Russians ; in 
I»c*elopBe&t . devastated Bul- 

of Crcfticr a considerable 

projxirtion of the inhabitants 
removed to Hungary*. Notwithstanding 
the repeated invasions of the Russians, 
Greater Bulgaria maintained its mde- 
tjcndence for a long period. ,We have 
sixjcimens of Arab coins, dated 976 and 
977, which were struck in Bulgar and 
in Suvar in the name of the Bulgarian 
prince Mumin ben Ahmad. Besides agri- 
i^ulturc. the Volga Bulgarians learnt 
from Iranian immigrants manufacture 
and trade which rap=dly develo^d in the 
towns of Suvar, Bulgar. and Bdar, 
extended even as far as Persia. In tne 
thirteenth century Greater Bulgaria lost 
its independence ; the country 
quered by the Tartars, and 
foil into the hands of the Muscovite 


he Bulgarians who had migrated to 
left bank of the Lower Danute under 
;rich. the son of KovTat, had mean- 
le extended their settlements in the 
rict between the Dniester Md the 
lube, whence they made inv^ions into 
^sia and into Thrace. „The Byz^hne 
>cror, Constantine IV. Pogonatus, 
t a punitive expedition against 
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them in 679, with a precisely opiwsite 
result to that intended ; the victorious 
Bulgarians moved to the right bank of the 
Danube in the same year, and Isperich 
occupied the territory from the Moesian 
plain to the shores of the Black Sea. 
The Slavs settled in those districts re- 
signed themselves more readily to their 
fate, as they were thereby freed from the 
hated Byzantine wkc. This European 
kingdom of Old Bulgaria extended so 
rapidly that, at the outset of the ninth 
century, it included all the numerous 
Slav races of the Balkan peninsula, 
who under this new and comparatively 
mild government soon united into one 
people, and adopted the name of their 
conquerors, the Bulgarians. The luling 
class was weak in numbers, was soon sub- 
dued by the higher civilisation of their 
Slav subjects, and adopted their language 
after two or three centuries, certainly after 
their prosperous period. 

This Old Bulgarian state, the centre 
of gravity of which lay in the plains of 
the modem Dobrudza, was ruled under 
an aristocratic constitution. Thesupcemc 
power was in the hands of a prince, 

B -t. j hnown by the native name of 

■, l,= was supported by 
. a council of six nobles, or 
ftovrtrs. Serfdom was an 
ancient institution, and hence the admini- 
stration of justice was barbaric and 
arbitrary. Rel)cl nobles not only lost 
their property and wealth, but their entire 
families were also exterminated. Polygamy 
was usual ; when the husband died, his 
wives were burned with his corpse or 
buried in the same grave. Human sacri- 
fices, a practice indulged only at the 
cx|>cnse of Latin and Greek enemies, 
are reported from the outset of the 
thirteenth century under the " Pious ” 
Johannisza ; an instance among the 
savage Cumanians belongs even to the 
year 1241. 

Hardly had Isperich settled with his 
nation in the Lower Danube districts when 
the Byzantines, in order to save Thrace, 
were forced to agree to pay tribute under 
a convention of 679. When the Emperor 
Justinian II. Rhinotmetos, the last des- 
cendant of the house of Hcraclius, refused 
the demand, Isperich defeated the Greeks 
and imposed a heavier tribute on them. 
Under his successor Tervel (about 700 to 
720), the Byzantine emperor, who was 
exiled in 695, found his chief support in 


the Bulgarians of Great Preslav. With 
the help of Tervel, Justinian, who had 
meanwhile married the Khazar princess 
Theodora, re-established himself in Con- 
stantinople in 705, heaped honours of 
every kind upon his ally, and conferred 
upon him the title of Ca:sar, though shortly 
after he was ungrateful enough to dissolve 
, , the alliance and attempt to 

Ift Aihftaec surprise the Bulgarian Khan. 

At Anchialos he was, however, 
Byxft&hum defeated by the Bul- 

garian ruler in 705, and was forced to 
pay a yearly tribute and to cede the 
Thracian district of Zagora, situated to 
the south of tlic Balkans, which after- 
wards gave its name to the Bulgarian 
kingdom of Tirnovo — a name in use for 
centuries among the Serbs, Byzantines, 
and Italians, though denoting different 
localities according to the changing 
situation of the race. When the Arabs 
besieged Constantinople in 717 the 
Bulgarians hastened to the help of the 
hard-pressed defenders and relieved the 
town in 718. 

Under the two succeeding princes the 
Bulgarians lived in an alternate state of 
peace and war with the Byzantine Empire. 
When the iconoclast Constantine V. (741- 
775} ascended the East Roman throne, 
he made preparations in 758 for a cam- 
paign against the encroaching Bulgarians, 
but was defeated in 759 in the jiasses of 
B'eregava, betwc</n Anchialos and Varna. 
Fortunately foi' Byzantium internal 
disturbances broke out among the Bul- 
garians, whose vigour had moreover been 
diminished by the transportation of more 
than 200.000 Slovenians to Bithynia in 762, 
immediately alter the death of their 
prince Kormisos, of the house of Ukil, 
who on his side had overthrown the ruling 
dynasty of the Dulo in 753. Tclec, 
or Telctsh (760-763), of the family of 
Ugain, was summoned to the throne ; 
he, however, was defeated by the Greeks 
. ^ at Anchialos, and died under the 
weapons of his own exasper- 
o* ated subjects. His successor Sa- 

DriBBuaa Romanised Wallachian, 

as the name implies — was soon deposed, 
and forced to flee to Constantinople. 
Under the iirinccs Bajan, Umar, and 
Toktu confusion within and pressure from 
without reached their highest point. Part 
of Bulgaria was occupied by Byzantine 
troops, and the rest was devastated by 
the neighbouring Slav races. A change 
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of fortune took place upon the accession 
of Cerig shortly after 763. He succeeded 
by treachery, rather than by force of 
arms, in freeing his country from the 
East Romans ; later he was expelled by 
his revolted nobles, and forced to flee to 
Constantinople, where he was baptised, 
and married one of the imperial princesses. 

His successor, Kardam, de- 
feated the Greeks on four 
occasions and forced them 
to pay a yearly tribute. 
Under the government of the Khan 
Krum {802 until April 13th, 814 or 815), 
who had conquered Serdika, or Sofia, in 
809, the Emperor Nicephorus appeared 
with the object of definitely incorporating 
Bulgaria with his empire. The capita! 
of krum was levelled to the ground and 
all proposals for peace were rejected. 
The Khan closed the mountain passes 
with barricades and annihilated the whole 
Greek army, together with their emperor, 
on their retreat on the night of July 25-26, 
811. In July. 813. Krum advanced 
against Michael I. Rhangab^ as far as 
Adrianople ; he captured the town, and 
transported 10,000 men with their wives 
and children to the left bank of the Danube. 

His successors, Cok, or Dukum, and 


Diceng, remained within the frontiers of 
their own kingdom until the Bulgarian 
prince Omortag concluded an armistice 
in 817 for thirty years with the Emperor 
Leo V., desiring to turn his attention to 
the Franks, who were endangering the 
Bulgarian kingdom after the expulsion of 
the Avars from Pannonia. In 818, 822, 
and 824, requests were made to Levyis 
the Pious for admission to the Frankish 
imperial federation by the Eastern 
Abodrites from the old Servian town of 
Branicevo, which had for the moment 
shaken off the Bulgarian yoke, as a result 
of the revolt of the Pannonian Slovenian 
Ljudevit (819-828) ; a similar request was 
made by the Timoans on the Timok. 

Omortag raised fruitless ob- 
B«li»n ftt jections to these proposals in 
Beicraac 1. 000 g conducted a successful 
Ye»r» A*o against Lewis the Pious 

between 827 and 828, and secured his 
supremacy over the Pannonian blavs. 
However, the Bulgarian rule was of no 
long duration in this quarter ; only the 
district at the mouths ol the Save and 
Drave remained subject to them untU the 
iarrival of the Magyars. A Bulganan 
official was resident in Belgrade as late 
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as 885. About 835 the ■ Macedonians,” 
who had been forcibly removed in 813 to 
the far side of the Danube from Adrianople 
and its surroundings, attempted to avail 
themselves of the absence of some part 
of the Bulgarians, who had marched 
against Thessalonica under their leader 
Khan Boris-Michael, to flee to the Roman 
districts. They actually succeeded in 
their attempt, for when the Khan 
Vladimir, a grandson of Krum, crossed 
the Danube on this news, they inflicted 
such a blow upon him that he was forced 
to turn for help to the Magyars, who 
then dwelt not far from the Danul>e 
mouth : in the meantime the fugitives 
found their way safely on board the ships 
which the Emj)eror Theophilus had sent 
to meet them. 

Under the Khan Presjam, Christianity 
had already begun to take root in the 
Bulgarian Empire. His successor, Boris, 
who reigned from 852, was largely occupied 
during the first half of his reign with wars 
against the Greeks, the Serbs, theCroatians, 
and the Franks. For the most part his con- 
flicts ended unfavourably. Against the 
Franks he fought in 853, as an ally of the 
. .Moravian prince Rastislav ; 

Sptniakl fought against the 

Pannonian Slavs at the in- 
of the SI.** St jgation ol Charles the Bald, 

who had suffered a severe defeat at the 
hands of Lewis the German. Boris now 
joined the East Frankish king, whose son, 
Karloman, had revolted with the help of 
Rastislav in 862. Karloman was beaten ; 
Lewis and Boris concluded a treaty of 
alliance in 864 at Tvilln on the Danube, 
which was renewed in 892 by the Emjxiror 
Arnulf, and remained in force for centuries. 
In the same, or in the following, year (865) 
the Byzantines ceded to the Bulgarians 
Zagoria, between the important frontier 
fortress Develtos» or Valandar, and the 
Iron Gate. There may be a connection 
between these and the following events. 

A great transformation had been brought 
to pass in the spiritual life of* the whole 
of the Slav people by the brothers pn- 
stantine and Methodius. By their efforts 
Christianity spread so rapidly m Lower 
Pannonia and Moravia, that the Bulganan 
prince Boris found himself in the midst ol 
Mwerful Christian nobles, whose doctnne 
he was forced to consider indispensable to 
the maintenance and security of his 
kingdom. Boris also became a.Chnstian 
for political reasons. At first, in 864, n 
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began to negotiate with Pope Nicholas I., 
through the medium of King Lewis, but 
afterwards preferred to turn to Byzan- 
tium : when he was there baptised, he 
took the name of Michael, in honour of his 
godfather the Emperor Michael III. He 
showed indefatigable energy in preaching 
the new faith to his subjects and also to 
the Slavs in the south-west, by the founding 
of seven churches, and by continual 
threats and exhortations, between 864 and 
867, while he cruelly crushed the revolt 
of the nobles who remained faithful to 
heatliendom ; he even executed their 
women and children in a most cruel 
manner and exterminated whole families. 

After a reign of thirty-six years, Boris 
abdicated, in 888, in favour of his eldest 
sonV'ladimir and retreated to a monastery. 
While Symeon, the youngest son of Boris, 
devoted himself to science in Constanti- 
nople with a zeal which afterwards 
procured him the nickname of the '* Half 
Greek,” Khan Vladimir led a dissipated 
life, and thereby seriously endangered the 
work his father had begun. After four 
years Boris found himself obliged to leave 
his monastery for a short time for the pur- 
rift pf ih. ol dei>osing Vladimir 

Syineon to the 

Npiipasi Spiph Mtchael Bonsdied 

on May 2nd, 907. He is 
the hrst of the series of Bulgarian national 
saints, and is revered as the converter of 
his nation to Christianity. 

Under the government of Symoon (893- 
927) the Bulgarian state attained its 
greatest expansion. It extended from the 
banks of the Danube to the mountains of 
Rhodope and Pindus, and southward from 
Mesembria to Adrianople. Besides the 
Danube Bulgarians, he ruled over Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and Epirus, while Servia 
paid him tribute. By means of a series of 
fortunate campaigns, Symeon brought the 
East Roman Empire to the verge of 
destruction. The first inducement to a 
breach of the peace was given by the 
Byzantines themselves, who imposed 
heavy customs duties upon goods im- 
port^ from Bulgaria. When Symeon was 
unable to remove this embargo upon 
Bulgarian trade by diplomatic means, he 
declared war; after he had beaten the 
guards of the capital in several battles, he 
«nt home the Khazar mercenaries, whom 
he had captured, with their noses cut off. 

The Emperor Leo VI. now called to his 
aid the heathen Magyars, who at this time, 


in 894, occupied Moldavia and WaJlachia. 
Symeon was forced to retire at the end ol 
January, 805, before the general Nice- 
phorus Phocas, who was quickly recalled 
from Asia Minor, while Bulgaria was 
devastated as far as the royal seat of Great 
Preslav by the Magyars and Khazar 
Kabars under Liuntis, the son of Arpad. 
u who had been ferried across I lie 

•tk* Danube in the imjierial shijis. 

Z* .. Symeon suffered two defeats, 
yz»p inA threw himself into the fortress 
of Drster, or Silistria, and begged for an 
armistice. The Emperor Leo agreed, and 
recalled his armies. Symeon forthwith, 
in May, 895, annihilated the Magyars whom 
the Byzantines had left on his side of the 
Danube, and those that were left on the 
further bank were driven away by the 
Pechenegs, who were in alliance with 
Symeon. 

He then secured an advantageous 
peace from Byzantium by promising the 
unconditional return of the prisoners, 
including those who had l>ccn made by the 
Magyars and purchased from them. Soon, 
however, the unsatisfactory completion of 
this contract gave him an excuse to break 
the j>eace, and he defeated the Byzantine 
troops under the new commander of Uic 
Guards, Katakalos, at Bulgarophygos, not 
far from Adrianople. The Emperor Leo 
was so alarmed at the loss of his general 
that he even armed the Mohammedan 
prisoners of war then confined in Con- 
stantinople. The peace now concluded 
between the Bulgarians and Greeks lasted 
until the death of the Byzantine 
emperor in 911. 

Symeon who assumed the title of 
Bulgarian Tsar in 917, employed the years 
of |x?ace in stimulating literary movements. 
Educated in Constantinople, he U’as a 
zealous scholar of Christian literature, and 
did his best to bring home the new teaching 
to his people. The reign of the Tsar 
Symeon forms the closing age of the early 
Slavonic Bulgarian literature, 
which is confined to eedesias- 
LUcr^tnpe ticol Writings. The Bishop Con- 
stantine, the Pope Gregory, 
John Exarch, the monk Chrabr, and other 
authors at Symeon’s magnificent court, 
raised ecclesiastical literature to a height 
that justifies comparison with the Latin 
and Greek literature of the period, and 
also extended it from Bulgaria to ^rvia 
and Russia. At the command of the Tsar, 
theological works and translations from 
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the Greek were composed. Surrounded 
by scholars, he found time himself for 
literary activity ; to him is ascribed the 
translation of a whole collection of homilies 
of John Chrysostom. 

In the year 912. Symeon’s peaceful work 
was interrupted. The Emperor Leo had 
died, and his successor Alexander v ent out 
_ . of his way to insult the 

Bo I* » s messengers of Symeon when 
ri«mp over requested a renewal of 

yxftB am peace. Alexander did 

not feel the weight of Symeon’s revenge, 
which was reserved for his successor, Con- 
stantine VII. Porphyrogennetos ; notwith- 
standing the help of the Magyars, Servians, 
and Arabs, the battle of Mesembria ended 
with thedefeat of the Byzantines on August 
20th, 917. With the exception of Constanti- 
nople and some parts of the seaboard, almost 
the whole of the peninsula fell into the 
hands of the Bul^rians. About the same 
time the Serbs also came under Symeon’s 
supremacy ; with the support of Michael 
Wysevyc (912-926), the prince of the 
Southern Serbs, or Zachlumians, he im- 
prisoned and executed their high Zupan, 
Kter, whose policy favoured the Byzan- 
tines, and set up Paul, a relative of the 
murdered man, as his successor in 917. 

In 919 the Byzantine emperor, who was 
distinguished for scholarship rather than 
for political capacity, appointed his field- 
marshal Romanus Lakapenos as co-regent 
against Symeon’s will. In 923 Symwn 
appeared before the gates of the capital 
and began negotiations for the necessary 
naval assistance with the Fatemid Fadlun 
of KairuaTii and captured Adrianople. It 
was only anxiety with regard to the 
Pechenegs and Magyars in the north that 
induced him to conclude peace at the 
i)ersonal request of the Roman. 

While Symeon was occupied with Byzan- 
tium, the Servian Zupan, Paul, whom he 
had set up, was aiming at independence. 
Symeon sent an army to Servia, depoKd 

Paul, and handed over the 
Tha principality to a certain 

T»»r of ihe 2acharias in 923 i he, how- 
BalcariM* entered into rela- 

tions with the. Byzantines, and w^ 
therefore forced to flee from Synwn to 
Croatia. Symeon was unabje ‘o realise 
his plan of bringing Croatia under his 
suprimacy, owing to the def^t m the 
year 927 of his field-marshal ^Ph^ga ur. 
he died on May 27th, 9^7. the gr^t^t 
Tsar of the Bulgarians, at once a general, 
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a scholar, and the first pioneer of European 
culture. 

Syriieon's carefully constructed state 
fell to ruins under his son Peter (927- 
969). Under his government the decline 
of the newly form^ state of Old B. Ijaria 
was accelerated by foes within and with- 
out. Symeon had left four sons. Michael, 
the son of his first marriage, had been 
confined in a monastery to secure the 
throne to Peter ; the latter had two other 
brothers, John, and Boyan, who was 
popularly supposed to be a magician. 
The Byzantines, Magyars, Servians and 
Avars were only awaiting an opportunity 
to humiliate the youthful Tsar. Hard 
pressed on every side, Peter contracted a 
marriage on September 8th, 9^, with 
Maria, the grand-daughter of the Emperor 
Romanus, in order to secure the peace of 
his kingdom with the help of the Greeks. 

This step, however, was destined 
to be fatal to Bulgaria. With the entry of 
the first Byzantine Tsarina, East Roman 
influence began to take hold of Bulgarian 
politics, an influence destined to produce 
unlimited disaster in the following cen- 
turies. Greek tendencies now made them- 
„ . selves felt both in Church and 

The Fatal state. The older strain of the 
lanaeac* of 3^]garian people, the comrades 
tka Creek. J -psar Symeon. 

were dissatisfied with the new state of 
affairs and joined the younger brother 
John. However, the revolt was soon 
suppressed with the help of Byzantine 
troops ; John was taken to Constantinople, 
was overwhelmed with presents by the 
Emperor Romanus, and was married to a 
noble Armenian woman. After a short 
time the monk Michael, Symeon s eldest 
son, also revolted, and placed himsdl at 
the head of the malcontents in 029. How- 
ever. he died before he was able to drive 
the Byzantine courtiers out of the country. 

The continual opposition to 
tine misgovernment, which wju 
smouldenng at the court of the Iwr. 
broke out into flame in 963. when the 
boyar Sisman revolted against the weak 
government, and after a short stmggk 
secured the western provinces of Mace- 
donia and Albania. The Serbs also broke 
away from Bulgaria, and constant plun 
dering raids upon the country were nwde 
by the MagvaVs and the Turkish nomad 
people of the Pechenegs. Meanwh c. 

however. Peter carried on * 

amid his Greek relations and courtiers. 
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Under the govemmeni of this good- 
natured and cultured ruler the intellectual 
life of the Bulgarians was exposed to 
severe attacks. A few years after the 
introduction of Christianity into Bulgaria, 
a special form of opposition made itself 
felt among the people to the teaching of 
the state Church, which began to decay 
under the influence of the pedantry and 
preciosity of Byzantine literature ; while 
this opposition was based upon old 
religious traditions, it was specially drawn 
to the teaching of a new sect. The not 


inconsiderable survivals of the heathen 
Ugrian popular mj’tbology and cosmogony, 
faded remnants of which still exist m 
those districts, formed the basis for the 
development in Bulgaria of the sect of the 
Bogumiles, whose dualist doctrine was at 
the outset in harmony with the spirit of the 
nation. Bogumilism began its career on 
the Balkan peninsula with the settlement 
of the Armenian Paulicians ; in 746 
Constantine V. Kopronymos had trans- 
ported a large numMr of them from Syria 


to Thrace, to act as frontier guards, and 
a persecution initiated by Basil about 
870 can only have increased their numl>ers. 

In the first half of Peter’s reign the Pope 
Bogumil appeared in Bulgaria ; he was 
also known as Jeremias, and came forward 
as the reformer of the Paulician doctrine. 
His teaching was merely a new stage in 
the steady development of a doctrine 
formed by the mixture of Syrian, Persian, 
and (ireck theories with fragments of 
Christianity; it was marked by a gradual 
conformation to Christianity, though at 
the same time the remnants of 
the old heathen cosmogony, 
derived from the I'grian 
religion, were not cast away. 

According to the traditions 
of the L'grians, God crcate<l the 
world with the help of Satan, 
who eventually desires to 
secure the chiel power for him- 
self. From this division proceed 
the good and the evil prin- 
ciples. According to Bogumil. 
the good divinity was a jwrfect 
Triune being, the creator of the 
|>crfcct and unseen world, 
inhabited by spiritual beings; 
while the bad divinity, Satan, 
or the devil, created the visible 
changeable world, the cosmos 
animate or inanimate. Tlie 
opposition arising from this 
contrast between matter and 
spirit exists, according to the 
moral philosophy of the 
Bogumiles, only in the sou) of 
man. “The soul is an ungel 
fallen from heaven, imprisoned 
in the body, which will return 
to its former home after the 
last death.” Besides the 
Scriptures, the Bogumiles had 
many other writings, which, 
together with their preaching, 
they spread over the whole 
of Europe. Bogumil himself made a 
collection of apocryjjhal writings, which' 
were counted among the sacred books 
by his adherents. His gloomy doctrine, 
which pronounced the damnation of all 
animate nature, dominated the minds of 
the masses, whereas the nobility clung more 
closely to the powerful Eastern Church. 

This intellectual movement brought 
mischief enough upon the Tsar Peter. In 
the year 963 the imperial throne of Byzan- 
tium was ascended by Nicephorus II. 
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Phocas ; at his secret instigation the 
Russian prince Svjatoslav invaded Bul- 
garia in August, 968, and devastated the 
country with the support of the Byzan- 
tines. The nobility joined the Greeks, 
while the common people, whose minds 
were clouded by the teaching of Bogumil, 
resigned themselves to quiet neutrality. 
A r» vvi Nicephorus. however, so«)n 
t Old * perceived that he had brought 
® . a dangerous enemy into his 

own neighbourhood in the 
shape of the Russians, and secured a 
peace, which was to have been confirmed 
by the double marriage of two Byzantine 
princes with Bulgarian princesses. Peter 
also sent his sons, Boris and Romanus, to 
Constantinople to be educated. He him- 
self enjoyed this doubtful peace only for 
a short time ; he died on January 30th, 
969. leaving his tottering throne to his 
son Boris II. 

Attracted by the prosperity of the Danube 
districts, Svjatoslav invaded the country 
w’lth his Russians for the second time in 
the summer of 969. took the title of Tsar, 
and established himself in the country ; 
this was a deathblow to Old Bulgaria, 
after an existence of three hundred years. 
In 971 the new Byzantine emperor, 
John Tzimisces, freed Bulgaria from the 
Russians, but incorporated it with the 
Byzantine Empire. Boris II. was forced 
to abdicate, and his younger brother 
Romanus was made a eunuch. 

Western Bulgaria alope continued an 
independent existence under Sisman I., 
who had secured his independence untfcr 
the Tsar Peter in 963. He left behind him 
four sons ; of these his successor, the 
Tsar David, fell in battle against the nomad 
Wallachians, while Moses lost his life in 
iin attack upon Seres ; the third son, 
Aaron, was executed by the orders of his 
youngest brother, Samuel. Samuel now 
ascended the throne of Western Bulgaria, 
and retained it for almost four decades, 
amid great confusion (976- 
King S»Bi«el JQ J domestic policy 

of Western guided by one great 

Bulgeri* principle, to avoid arousing 
the hostility of the Orthodox Church, 
which was pre-eminent in the country ^d 
enjoyed the support of the Mwerful 
Boyars, or of the Roman Church, which 
had conferred the Tsar’s crown i^n him. 

After the death of the Emperor Tzimisces 
(976), the throne of Byzantium was 
ascended by two youths of the family o 
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Basil I., the brothers Basil II. and Con- 
stantine. VIII. ; revolts thereupon broke 
out in every corner of the wide empire. 
This induced the Tsar Samuel to liberate 
the Bulgarians in Moesia, who had been 
hastily subdued, and to restore the king- 
dom of Symeon to its former boundaries. 
However, Basil II., who was a cruel ruler, 
notwithstanding his monastic mode of 
life, had made it his object, immediately 
upon entering upon his government, to 
bring about the complete subjugation of 
the Bulgarians. Samuel invaded Thrace 
and marched upon Thessaly and Hellas, 
devastating the country as he went. 
A battle was fought on the Isker between 
Ichtiman and Simokov in 981, at Sto- 
ponian ; Basil himself had the utmost 
difficulty in escaping to Philippopolis. 

A peace of fifteen years succeeded, partly 
interrupted by a fruitless attempt to 
besiege ^fia (987). Meanwhile Samuel 
conquered the coasts of the Adriatic and 
made the Servian prince, John Vladimir, 
his vassal. In the year 996 a second war 
broke out against Basil il., and on this 
occasion the Bulgarian army was annihi- 
lated on the banks of the 
spercheus. It) the following 
Se«arc« the Byzantines occupied 

SvprcBkcy Bulgarian country without 
striking a blow. Only the fortress of Pemik, 
pr Peringrad, on the Struma, held out in 
1002 as vigorously as afterwards in 1016. 

The result was that at the outbreak of the 
last war Samuel was in possession only of 
Western Macedonia, Albania, and the 
environs of Sofia. In the south of the 
passes of Klidion and Kimbalongon his 
army was annihilated on July 2y, 
on the Belasitza mountain. The TMr 
escaped with difficulty to Prilep. Basil 11 . 
pul out the eyes of all his Bulgarian 
prisoners, gave every hundred of fh^m ® 
one-eyed man as a guide, and thus allow-ed 
them to return home. Samuel was unable 
to bear up under this heavy blow, and dicQ 
suddenly on September I 5 lh, 1014. 

Under Samuel’s son and successor, Rado- 
mir, the Greeks again invaded BulgaTia. 
In 1015 Radomir was murdered while 
hunting by his cousin 
probably at the instigation of the Lm 
peror Basil II. The negotiations 
set on foot by the murdered ma^ led to no 
result, and Basil declined to 
object. A fresh army invaded 
In^ the spring of 1018. John ' l®oisla\ 
fell in battle before Durazzo. After a short 
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and desperate struggle, his son Friiziii 
surrendered, and was appointed com- 
mander ol the court guards. 

From the year 1018 onwards 
Bulgaria, for fully 150 years, no longer 
formed an obstacle to the expansion 
of the Byzantine Empire, which had 
never been more powerful in the Balkan 
Peninsula since the time of Marcian, 
Leo I., and Justinian I. The work of 
the great Symeon had been destroyed. 
Most of the Boyars were given posts at 
the Byzantine court by Basil. Katharina, 
a daughter ot John Vladislav, and the last 
Tsarina Maria lived in Constantinojile as 
ladies of the court, while high military 
posts were given to the Sismanid princes. 
The Bulgarian Church retained its inde- 
pendence, but its supreme head was no 
longer to be called patriarch, but arch- 
bishop. The country was divided into 
districts or themata, each under the 
government of a strategus : as these 
officials usually occupied their posts only 
for a year, they did their best to c.xhaust 
the wealth of their respective provinces 
with all speed. After the death of Basil 

StruegUs Roman Empire 

wiitk the entered upon a period of 
T»fh» decay. Petyr Deljan, supposed 
to be the son of the unfor- 
tunate Radomir, escaped from captiviij- 
and was welcomed by the nation as 
T^r in 1040. At the same time the 
Slavs at Durazzo proclaimed the warrior 
Tichomir as Tsar ; however, he was 
soon deposed and stoned to death by 
the people. Deljan, as sole ruler, then 
undertook an expedition against Thes- 
^onica, where Manuel ibatzes, the cham- 
berlain of the Emjwror Michael IV., went 
Bulgarians with the army and 
the imperial treasury. Epirus and Hellas 
weary of the extortions of the Strategi. 
joined Deljan. He, however, unfortu- 
nately apfwinted Alusian, the vouncor 
brother of John Vladislav as co-regent in 
September, 1040, and by way of thanks 
was drugged and blinded by him on July 
3id, 1041, and sent to Byzantium. For 
this r^son the Bulgarian revolt came to 
an end m December of the same year. 

Immediately afterwards (1048-iost) 
Bulgaria became the scene of dreadful 
struggles with the pure Turkish race of the 
Pechenegs or Patzinaks. who had long 
before embraced the Mohammedan faith • 

fom ‘Ifiven out of their steppes 

from the Lower Danube to the Crimea by 


the kindred race of the Cumanians, and 
had estalilislied themselves on each side 
of the Balkans sliorlly before 1048. On 
the further side eleven triljcb were settled, 
about 80.000 in number, under their khan 
Tirach. while two tribes, amounting to 
2o,ooo heads, had accepted baptism viiuler 
their chief Kegcn, received settlem<nfs in 
fs the Dobrutka. ami joined the 

By/antines. at tlie end of 
B*rb*ri«. "• conquering (heir 

relatives on the other side ol 
th*‘ Danulie. The prisoners were settled by 
Constantine IX. Monoinachos in the valleys 
Ol the western mountain district, in those of 
Solid and Nis.and in Northern Macedonia. 


Some of them were also employed as mer* 
cenaries in Asia Minor, and in and 
io8(> they gave their supiwrl to Bulgarian 
revolts against Byzantium an<i the 
DobnaUa. It was not until April 29th, 
1091, that the Byzantine armies, after 
suffering a series of defeats, were victorious 
at the battle of Lebunion. and with the help 
of the Cumanians were able to put an on<l to 
the devastations caused by the savdge 
Pechenegs. During t!ie Byzantine supre- 
macy the sect of the Bogumilcsdevclopi d a 
wholly unexpected vigour. Kolwitlistand* 
ing the repeated ami cruel i>crsccutions 
instituted by different emperors, the 
Bog u mi! doctrine spread westwards by 
way of the Byzantine settlements in 
Lower Italy. In Germany the adherents 
of this belief were known as Catliari, in 
Italy and Bosnia as Patarcncs, in France 
^ Albigcnsos, In opposition to the un- 
limited dualism of former times, to which 
the Macedonians clung tenaciously, a 
second party rose in B\ilgaria during the 
military confusion of the tenth century, 
which was marked by a belief in a moderate 
form of monotheism, and explained the 
existence of Satan, not as a primordial 
r^mg. but as a hdlen angel. The Begumil 
belief IS of.great importance in the history 
of human civilisation ; it is, moreover, a 
FtfofT Dim v^ry remarkable pheno- 
B«fiaAiA^» of mcnon that such a religious 
the R«fora»tioft originating on 

Bulgarian soil, should have 
acquired influence over the people of 
Western Euroiw. The struggle initiated 
by this doctrine against (lie Roman 
pnesthTOd eventually led to liberation 
rom the papal oppression. In thisrespect 
the Bulgarian Bogumil doctrine contained 
yie germs of (he movement that was to 
develop into the great Reformation. 
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THE LATER BULGARIAN KINGDOM 

AND THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 

Kalojan ; bot he also was murdered after 
a short time by one of his compatriots. 

In alliance with the Cumanians, Kalojan, 
or Joannisz {1197-1207), made annual 
invasions into Thrace and Macedonia, 
where he supported the revolt of the 
Boyar Dobromir Strez, who wrested the 
highland of Vardar from the Byzantine 
Empire in 1199. In 1201 the Byzantines 
were obliged to conclude peace with K^o- 
jan, and to leave in his power the districts 
he had conquered. The Bulgarian Empire, 
restored by this means, extended under 
his government from Belgrade to the 
Lower Marica and to the Black Sea, from 
the mouths of the Danube to the Strymon. 
This frontier was disturbed by the Hun- 
garian king, Emcrich (1196-1^4). Al- 
though Kalojan induced the Curnamans 
to devastate the territory of the Servian 
prince, Vlkan, who was indei^ndent of 
Hungary, none the less the Hungarians 
captured from him five bishoprics in Lower 

Moravia. . i 

With the object of confirming his royal 

title abroad. Kalojan, in 1202, applied to 

Pojie Innocent III. requesting a grant of the 

title of emperor, and of a 
kingdom indepcn<lent of 
In return Bulgaria was willing to submi 
definitely to the paiial supremacy, l^nocem 
III sent Cardinal Leo of Santa Qoce t 
Bulgaria in 1203; he crowned K^ojan on 
November Sth. 1204, wii* ‘he royal diadem. 

variably styled lum^lf l^r 

P.ironi»«i and arbitrarily altered 

BuU*ri» of Primate to that of 

" P;rti larch." This union of and 

Rome had no influence uixm >%oiship 


■yV/HILE Bulgaria wasexjiosed under the 
^ Greek yoke to disruptive forces both 
internal and external, the Byzantine Em- 
pire was also tottering to its fall. The 
Cumanians were established in the Danube 
territories, the islands and the shores of 
tlie /Egean Sea were dcN’astated by the 
Normans and Saracens, while in Asia Minor 
the emiiire was threatened by 
. the Seljuk power. When the 
AgAiaiMhc £n^j)oror Isaac II. Angelus de- 
Oreek Yoke a marriage 

with Margareta, the daughter of the Hun- 
garian king, Bela (1172-1196), his plans 
were checked by want of money. Fresh 
taxes were imposed, and the Bulgarians 
and Wallachians in particular were sub- 
jected to oppressive extortion. 

The dissatisfied parties were led by two 
brothers of an old Boyar family, Peter and 
Johannes Asen. John was crowned Tsar 
of tlie Bulgarians and (irecks in 1186, and 
an archbishop independent of the patriarch 
of Constantinojile was set up in Tirnovo. 
The rebels were scattered by the Byzan- 
tines after sonic battles, and their leaders 
were forced to take refuge beyond the 
Danube with the Cumanians ; but in 1187 
Asen a))|)care(l in alliance with the revolted 
party at home. In the year 1187 the 
Byzantines had recovered the corpse of 
St. lohn or Ivan of Rila, who died in 946. a 
costly relic, wliich Bela had ca^ied oft 
to Gran from Serdica, or Sofia, in 
in 1188 they succeeded in capturing the 
Bulgarian Tsarina by treachery, and an 
armistice was concluded. On April lotb. 
iios Isiiac was overthrown by his own 
brother Alexius 111 . and blinded, when the 
campaign against the Bulgarians once more 
ended Tvitlmut result. However, m the 
midst of his career. Asen L. who had made 
Tirnovo his capital, was killed in his palace 
in iiq6 by the Boyar Ivanko. a mountain 
chiefUin ^of Kricim in Rhodope (ii 95 ' 
1200 he called himself Alexius, and 
marr Jd the Greek princess. Theodora. 
Peter now took over the governmen in 
conjunction with his youngest brother. 
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Numerous petty kingdoms appeared in the 
Balkan peninsula. Kalojan's position be- 
came more dangerous every day. He was 
cunning enough to offer a treaty of peace to 
Baldwin, but the proposal was haughtily 
rejected by the Frank. An opportunity for 
a counter stroke was afforded Kalojan by 
the revolt of the Greek ]X)pulation. who 
offered him the im})erial crown. In alliance 
with the Cumanians, Kalojan occupied 
Adi'ianople, and there fought a decisive 
battle on April 14th or 15th, 1205, with the 
advancing Baldwin ; the Latin emix;ror and 
his army were utterly defeated. However, 
for thirteen months (1205-1206) the Duke 
of Philippojxjlis, Renier de Trit, held out 
at Stanimaka against the overwhthning 
forces of the enemy. Kalojan was murdered 
in 1207 ; he was one of the greatest princes 
of Bulgaria, notwithstanding his cruelty. 

Boris II. (1207 to 1218), a nephew of 
Kalojan, seized the Bulgarian throne in 
Timovo, and married the widowed tsarina. 
The legitimate heirs to the throne, the sons 
of Asen, John Asen and Alexander, fled to 
Russia. The great empire which Kalojan 
had acquired and maintained with his strong 
Borit entered upon its decline. 

ib« Boris possessed his uncle’s lust 
Ui«rp«f conquest, hut not his great 
generalship or his statesmanlike 
forethought. He became entangled in 
w’ar with the Franks, who were now 
in jxjssession of the greater part of the old 
Byzantine Enrnire, and was utterly de- 
feated by the Emjwror Henrj’ at Philipjx)- 
pqlis on July 31st. 1208 ; he then conhned 
his attention entirely .to the suppression of 
disturbances at home. 

The Boeumil doctrine had obtained so 
firm a hold on men’s minds that the people, 
weary of continual war and oppression, 
longed for peace and quiet. The Tsar's 
])lans of conquest \yere 0|)ix>sed even b\- the 
court circles. Boris had rightly recognised 
the rea»n for the fact, and a.««emblcd a 
synod of clergy in Timovo on February 1 ith, 
I2n. The synod pronounced an anathema 
uTOn the Bogumil doctrine, and translated 
a legal code, written against its adherents, 
from the Greek; the best known adherents 
of the doctrine were imprisoned or banished 
^ Boris’s command. In 1213 the Emiiemr 
Henry, abandoned by all his allies, agreed 
to a mamage with Boris’s daughter Maria 
in the hope that the Bulgarian prince would 
support him in a campaign against the Serbs, 
^ns ccrt^nly equipped an auxiliary' force 
but was forced to send it against John 


Asen, who had returned from Russia, anc 
had collected a large following. The result 
was that Boris was taken prisoner and 
blinded in 1218; the Emi)cror Henrj' had 
died at Tlicssalonica two years previously. 

Jolui Asen II., one of iJje noblest 
characters of his time, now as<Tnded the 
Bulgarian thmne as tsar (1218-1241). 
^ ^ His mcnu)r\* as a luiniane and 

« . i)olitit governor still survives 

PriA€C Coact ' 

. among the nation. I he nv^an- 

to Hit OwB .. .9 

tine (icorgjos AkTopolihi» who 

died in 1282. rotate's of him tliat all his con- 
temporaries regarded him as a remarkable 
and fortunate man ; “ He never turned his 
arms u}X)n the j)eopIe at home (or their 
destruction or stained his reputation by 
the murder of the Greeks, ;is his predeces- 
sors among the Bulgarian rulers had been 
wont to do. Hence he was beloved, not 
only by the Bulgarians, but also by tlie 
Greeks and other peoples.'' His efjorts 
were directed chiefly to raising the pros- 
jicrity of his country rather tJian to con- 
quest ; yet under his rule Bulgaria acquiu d 
an amount of territory which it never |>os- 
scssed either l)cfore or after\var<ls. A 
s|>ecial case in ]X)int is the acquisition of the 
imjwrtant Byzantine frontier fortress Beroe. 
The shores of Asen's kingdom were washerl 
by three seas. Once again, for the first 
time since the days of the Tsir SumiH'l, 
all the Bulgarian Slavs were reunited under 
one rule ; this continued until up). 
Al)Oiit 1220 Asen 11 . married .Maria, the 
daughter of Andreas II. of Hungary, and 
attcmi)tod to secure the existence Of his 
kingdom l)Oth at home and abroad by 
various |)caceful means, esjK'cially by 
j^rudent marriages of h\^ <laughlers. ’ 

Meanwhile a new state had arisc^n in the 
Pindus territory between the (julf of 
Corinth and the Marica, founded hj ’ 
Theodore Angelas, the ruler of Epirus; 
within a short period he conquered .Vlirida, 
Prilen. Pelagonia. Durazzo, Corfu (U15). 
and TJicssalonica, and in 1222 styled himself 

Sutesa.A.hip '■ KmpoK.i- of 

of iK« GrtBi Romaioi. Asen concluded 
Jobft Ateft II. ^ ^nipacl >vilh Tlieodorc, to 
whose brother Manuel he gave, 
about 1225, his illegitimate daughter Maria 
to wife. Notwithstanding the relationship 
thus brought alx)ut, Thco<lorc soon at- 
tempted to conquer the kingdom of Asen 
A dcusivc battle was (ought in April, 1240, 
at the village of Klokotnica, between 
Philipj>oi>olis and Adrianople, where Theo- 
dore \\*as defeated and taken prisoner 
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Adrianoplc, with almost the whol#* of Mace- 
donia and Albania as far as Duraizo. fell 
into the hands of the conqueror. He set 
up his own son-in-law, Manuel, who now 
assumed the title of emjwror in the rem- 
nants of tiic kingdom of. Epirus and in 
ThessaJonica. He secured the obedience of 
the Servian king. Stefan Vladislav, by giving 
^ .. him one of his (laughters to 
Th« \vife in 1231. After thus se- 

C * •,**.**'* curing peace. John Asen II. 

***' * devoted his entire attention 

to the internal organisation of his kingdom. 
By his splendid buildings he transformed 
his capital into one of the most beautiful 
towns in the whole peninsula. In 1231 
he rebuilt the fortress of Cepelarska Reka 
at Stetiimachos. the Bjlgarian inscription 
upon which was defaced some two cen- 
turies ago by Greek " jiatriots.” He 
supported trade and commerce by con- 
ferring extensive privileges not only ujKin 
natives. Imt also upon loreigners, espe- 
cially the iKdple of Kagusa, who then 
had the whole carrying trade of the 
B.ilkan ' peninsula in their hands. To 
secure the recognition and the indcjicn- 
ilenro of tlic Bulgarian Church by the 
Greeks he concluded an alliance in 1234 
with the Ein|ieror John HI. Dukas 
Vatatzes of Nica-a against the Latin 
Empire, and at ranged a marriage be- 
tween his nine-year-old daughter Helena 
ami Theodore (the second Lascaiis), 
the son of Vatatzes, who was eleven years 
of age. 

riu: allies now devastated the country 
as far as Constantinople, although Asen 
was excommunicated in consequence by 
Pojic (ii'egory IX. on May 25th. 123b. 
When, however, Asen recognised the 
growing power of his ally, he suddenly 
broke off the alliance with Vatatzes 
and brought home the daughter he had 
|>ctrotlHd to Theodore. Initated by the 
tolerance which .Asen showed to the 
Bogumiles, and spurred on by the Latin 
Emperor Baldwin 1 1 ., who was 
still a minor, Gregory IX. 
commanded King Bela IV. 
to Ix'gin a crusade aga^st 
February 27th, 1238. The 

Hungarians were able to occupy Wal- 
lachia Minor, and Bela assumed the title 
of King of Bulgaria and Cumania. 

A new wave of migration then advanced. 
The Cumanians. driven out of their habita- 
tions by tlie Mongols, who were advancing 
from Russia, fled in seven tribes, partly 


Hungari»Ds 
Alt&£k the 
BulgRriftns 

Asim on 


to Hungary, partly to the friendly state 
of Bulgaria, and partly to Thrace in Asia 
Minor, where settlements were assigned to 
ten thousand of them as military colonists 
by Vatatzes. One fragment only, which 
formed the nucleus of the mixed people 
of the Nogai Tartars, remained in their 
old home. Moldavia, Wallachia, and the 
northern shore of the Sea of Azov were 
for a long time known as Cumania. In 
the year 1239 Asen, strengthened by the 
Cumanians, marched upon Thrace, to 
capture the Greek citadels. There, how- 
ever, he received the news of the death 
of his wife and son in Tirnovo of a plague, 
and he returned home. In the year 1240 
Asen married Irene, the daughter of the 
Epirot Emperor Theodore Angelus, whom 
he had kept in confinement and had 
shortly l>efore blinded ; however, he died 
in June, 1241. 

Under the successor of John Asen, Ka- 
liman I. 1241-1246, who was a minor, 
the Tartars icturned from Croatia and 


lussia by way of Servia and Bulgaria, 
heir steps being marked by continual 
evastation. Kaliman died vcrysuddcnly. 

probably from poison. The 
Throne ^,jy Ascn, the 

leeomes Enijieror Vatatzes of Niea-a, 
immediately seized the whole 
ountry of Khodojie and Northern 
lacedonia, while Michael 11 . of Epirus 
ccupied Albania and Western Macedonia, 
'he brother of Kaliman. Michael Asen. 
dio was also a minor (1246-1257), couM 
lake no head against Vatatzes and 
oncluded peace with him. In 1254 Perus- 
ica also fell, shattered by the Bj^-antinc 
iege engines. Vatatzes died on October 
oth, 1254. and was succeeded by his son. 
heodorc II. I^scaris. who had marriect 
lelena, the daughter of John Asen. 

Michael Asen attempted to wrest the 
iirritor>- he had lost from his brother- 
vlawm 1246. but in 1256 was forced « 

oncluclc' peace and to , 

Bulgarian ]>osscssions in Hhodoiw a jl 
lacedonia to the Byzantines. The Bui 
arian throne became weaker and weaker, 
n the year 1257 Michael Asen was oser 

lirown by his cousin Kaliman L. nc. 
owever, died unexpectedly shortly aitt 

The Bovars now chose the Serb Con- 
tantine as tsar (1258-1277): .he 
grandson of Stefan Nemanja. and 
osiessed extensive territory m 
le had married Irene, the grand-daughter 
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of John Asen and took the name of Con- 
stantine Asen. During his government 
Michael VIII. Palajologus captured Con- 
stantinople in the summer of 1261 and put 
an end to the Frankish dominion. At 
that time the Tsar Constantine was 
forced to turn his attention to Hungary. 
Between 1260 and 1264 Prince Stefan, 
who had been entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of Transylvania, undertook five 
campaigns against the Bulgarians and 
withdrew to the frontier walls of Tirnovo ; 
though he did not definitely occupy the 
country, still he assumed the title * King 
of Bulgaria when he ascended the throne 
of Hungary as Stefan (i 270-1272). 


Constaritine then liappened to break a 
limb and fell seriously ill, with the lesulf 
that his movements were impeded. Tlu 
consequent inactivity of the Tsar jiroved 
fatal to Bulgaria. Maria Pala*ologd, the 
second wile of Constantine, who was acting 
as regent for her young son Micha<‘l. 
“ lx)rn in the purple/' took the jKiwer foi 
herself in 1277. With a view tocbeiking 
her most dangerous rival, the half inde- 
pendent despot Jacob Sveislav, a descen- 
dant of the Russian family who had l>ecn 
established by Stefan \\ m the Western 
Balkans, slie invited him to Tirnovo. and 
recognised him at a solemn service as her 
“ son/' who was to he lieia ( forward 



CliAUKL AND PALACE OF THE MEDIEVAL KINGS OF BULGARIA AT TIRNOVO 
TBc picturesque stronghold of Timoeo, er Traoro. rei&4med the ceplul of the Bulgenan kloedom till the yew UPS. 


Alter the death of Irene Lascaris, the 
wife of Constantino, in 1270, the tsar 
married Maria, the niece of Michael VIII,, 
in 1272. When he failed to obtain pos- 
session of her dowry, the towns of Mesem- 
bria and Anchialos, he entangled (he 
Byzantine ruler in a war, which might 
have proved serious for East Rome 
had it not been for the interference of 
Kogai Khan, a chieftain of the Golden 
Horde," MichaEl VIII. was the more 
ready to begin negotiations for peace as 
his allies, the Albanians of Bcrat (1273), 
had deserted, in pursuance of their An- 
gevin policy, and a far more dangerous 
enemy had arisen in the person of the 
Angevin Charles I. of Naples, who rapidly 
found allies in Servia and Bulgaria. 


CO- regent with her own son MicJiacl. How- 
ever, in th(' same year, 1277. Svetslav lost 
his life through the intrigues of his 
" mother." 

The Nogai Tartars again mvadiKl the 
defenceless kingdom : thereupon Haidiik 
Tk« “Prophet" Lachaiias--also known 
Pretender ^ Brdoka —originally a 

Rc-eppeer* s»>‘ephcid. played upon the 

minds of xne |>eop!c by his 
prophecies, gathered a band of compatriots 
and twice defeated the Tartars. He soon 
announced that the saints had appointed 
him to the throne of Bulgaria. The hard- 
pressed people believed him, and Boyars, 
and even courtiers, were numbered among 
his adherents. The Tsar Constantine rose 
from his sick-l>cd and marched udou hitr* 
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with those who remained faithful ; but 
Constantine’s forces were scattered, and 
he himself was slain witliout being able to 
strike a blow in the winter of 1277. 
Ivajlo now' ascended the Bulgarian throne 
as Tsar (1277-1279). These proceedings in 
Bulgaria had roused the greatest an.xiety 
at the Byzantine court. The Emperor 
Michael hastily married his daughter Irene 
to a member of the family of the Asenids, 
who then raised a claim to the Bulgarian 
crown as John Asen III. Meanwhile the 
intriguing Maria celebrated her union 
with Ivajlo, and had herself crowned 
together with him in 1278. Attacked 
simultaneously by the Mongols and Byzan- 
tines, Ivajlo was unable to maintain his 
position, and disa]>peared at the In'ginning 
of 1279. 

Maria, who was with child by the 
usur{>er, was sent into confinement at 
Adrianople. John Asen III-, a feeble 
and subservient charactiT. 
entered -upon the govern- 
ment, while the j>eople su])- 
ported the Boyar Gc-oige 
Terterii, who was descended 
from a noble Cumanian 
family, and related to the 
most powerful families of 
Bulgaria. With the object 
of securing the support of 
this dangerous rival. Asen 
111. gave him his daughter 
in marriage ; the ’’ Despot ” 

Terterii was forced to send 
his former wife to Bulgaria 
and his son Svetslav— the 
Slav name will be observed 
—to Nikaia as hostages. 

At that point Ivajlo. who 
was supposed to be dead, 
suddenly appeared with a 
large following before the 
gates of Tirnovo. The 
•Emperor Michael VUl. 
sent two armies in the 
summer of 1280 to the help 
of his hard-pressed son-in- 
law, but both were annihil- 
ated. Asen III- fletl to 

Constantinople ; George 
Terterii I. was crowned 
Tsar in 1280. Ivajlo Hed to the south of 
Russia to seek help from Nogai Khan. 
There he met his old and unrelenting enemy 
John Asen III. Nogai Khan amused himseit 
for a time by making empty Promises to 
the rivals, until he finally beheaded Iva)lo. 
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Asen III. had some trouble in escaping 
the same fate. Charles I. of Naples found 
George Terterii I. a valuable help against 
the Byzantines. A French army, which 
landed on the Balkan peninsula and 
obtained Albanian reinforcements, was 
„ annihilated by the Greeks at 

* . Berat at the beginning of April, 
D.cU!or..n The Sicilian Vespers 

a gkn* (jjarch 30th, 1282) put an end 
to the further plan of Charles I. On 
December iith, 1282. Michael VIII. died, 
and his successor, Andronicus II., con- 
cluded jieace with the Bulgarian T^r 
in 1248, for their common Mongolian 
enemy was once more threatening their 
frontiers. However, George Terterii was 
able to offer but feeble resistance to the 
attack of the Tartars; he w-as forced to 
conclude j>eacc and to give one of his 
daughters to the son of Nogai Khan. None 
the less tlie hordes established them- 
selves in the empire, and 
George Terterii was driven 
out of the country and 
imprisoned at Byzantium. 

The Mongols now placcil 
the Boyar Smilcc,who had 
married thegrand-daughtor 
of .Andronicus II., on the 
Bulgarian throne about 
1292. Nogai Khan shortly 
afterwards fell in a battle 
against Toktu, the ruler of 
the “ Blue Horde ” m 
Western Kiptjak (1290- 
1312). His son Choki, who 
assumed that he had heredi- 
tary rights to Bulgaria as 
tjie 'stepson of lerteni. 
made an alliance with 
Theodore Svetslav, who 
li.-id spent his childhood m 
Nikaia. and drove out 
Smilcc. However. Svetslav 
captured the Tartar in- 
truder unawares anci nan 
liiin strangled by Jewish 
executioners. His govern- 
ment (1295-1322) was at 
first by no means devoted 
to tlie works of peace, r or 
three years he carried on 
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time hard pressed on every side. Ertognil, 
the leader of the Ottomans, had founded, 
about 1250, a small kingdom in Bithynia. 
which had been extendi to the shores of 
the Propontis by his son Osman in ijio. 
The second half of the reign of Svetslav, 
which lasted almost twenty-eight years, 
was a time of peace at home and abroad ; 
in 1320 he married a grand-daughter of the 
ok Andronicus II. 

\fter the death of Theodore Svetslav 
hii son George Terterii II. ascended the 
Bulgarian throne in 1322. In that year 
he occupied Philippopolis, but in 1323 
the town was lost by his Russian held- 
m irshal Ivan, owing to the treachery of 
the Greek citizens, and fell into the hands 
of Andronicus the younger. In the same 
year the last descendant of Terterii died. 

The Boyars now chose Michael as their 
Tsar (1323-1330) : he was the half 
Cuman despot of Widdin, and was a son 
of Sisman ; with him l)egins the third 
and last dynasty of the Bulgarian kingdom 
at Tirnovo, that of the Sismanids. At 
that time, 1327, civil war was raging 
between Andronicus III. and his grand- 
father the Em|)cror Andronicus II., who 
_ borrowed 2,oooCumanians from 

.1 Servia. The Tsar Michael, who. 

• 'f' *325, had divorceci his 

Servian wife Anna, and had 
married the widow of his predecessor, a 
sister of Andronicus the younger, joined 
first one and then another Andronicus 
with the object of capturing Cunstaiiti- 
noplc, and thus realising the dream of the 
ancient 1 sars. However, his plan did not 
succeed. Constantinople was conquered 
on May 24th, 1328, by Andronicus III., 
who deposed his grandfather, aged sixty. 

To secure his kingdom for the 
future the Tsar Michael conceived the 
dangerous idea of destroying the neigh- 
bouring state, the rise of which threatened 
his existence. In alliance with the By- 
zantines, Tartars, and Wallachians he 
marched against Stefan Uros III. A 
decisive battle was fought on June 28th, 
133®' Velbuzd, at that lime a Servian 
town. The Bulgarian army v/as defeated 
and Michael lost his life. The Servian 
king erected a church of the Ascension 
on the battlefield, and placed his sister 
Anna, Michael's divorced wife, and her 
son Sisman II. on the throne. 

However, the real power of the Bulgarian 
kingdom was broken. Stefan Uros 111 . 
was taken prisoner and strangled, and 
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Stefan Dusan was crowned king on Sep- 
tember 8th, 1331. Meanwhile thcBulgarian 
Boyars revolted against their Tsarina. 
Anna fled to Servia and Sisman If. to the 
Tartars, whence he travellet! to Con- 
stantinople, and finally settled in Naples 
under the name of Louis, where he died 
in 1333. The Boyars then appointed John 
Alexaiuler as Tsar (1331-13^5). 
a nephew of the Tsar Nficliael, 
and son-in-law of the . Rouma- 
nian prince, Ivanko Barasab. 
He took tiie surname of Asen, and married 
his sister Helena to Stefan Dusan, who 
had entered upon his government almost 
at the same time, and thus brought about 
an alliance between Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Bessarabia. Wliile the Sctlis over- 
came Macedonia, .Albania, and Epirus, 
and the Roumanians defeated the Hun- 
garians in the swampsof Wallachia in 1330. 
the Bulgarian Tsar forced the Byzantines 
to make peace, which was afterwards 
secured by a marriage between his son 
Micliael and Maria, the daughter ol 
Andronicus, in 1337. On June 151I1, 
1341, Andronicus Ul. die<l. and his son 
John V. Pal.'cologus ascende«l the throne ; 
the Icarncd.Viceroy, jolm\T.Cantacuzeno>. 
sed himself up as an oi>position cmiK’ror. 
During a civil war in the Byzantine Em- 
pire the Tsar Alexander succeeded in 
considerably extending the boundaries ol 
his state. 

Meanwhile the downfall of the Byzantine 
Empire was accelerated by an alliance 
which the two conflicting emi>erors con- 
cluded with the individual Turkish princes, 
who were accustomed, under the title of 
'"allies,” to devastate every district into 
which they inarched. At the end of 1353 — 
a more correct date than that commonly 
current, 1351) — the Turks for the first time 
gained a footing in Europe, at Tzympc 
on the Helles|>ont ; in 1354 Kallipolis 
fell, and soon the Ottomans established 
themselves on (he shores of the Marica. 
Reliiio.. Bulgaria 

DhtcB»’oaft Md moment to fall 

I the Asiatics but 

her solidarity had also been 
destroyed from within by religious dissen- 
sion. In the monasteries on Mount Athos 
there sprang up among the monks about 
1346 a special form of that mysticism whose 
adherents were known as Hesychasles or 
Quietists. The monks received instruc- 
tion in Bogumilism from a nun named 
Irene, which became the occasion of more 
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or less disgraceful orgies. From these 
excesses a revival of the remnants of 
heathendom was brought about by the 
monk Theodoretus. 

Theodoretus, who possessed some know- 
ledge of medicine, secured a large following 
in Bulgaria. He revived early heathen 
customs, in particular the veneration of the 
oak-tree, at the foot of which 
sheep and lambs were sacrificed, 
at oms medicinal treatment de- 

pended, in the first instance, 
upon the sacrifice of victims for the pur- 
pose of appeasing the spirits of ill-health 
and inducing them to look favourably upon 
the patients. Almost at the same time two 
monks appeared in Bulgaria (Lazar and 
Cyril), wlio turned the Bogumil movement 
into more dangerous paths by their con- 
tempt for the saints and for the Cross, and 
by the scorn which they poured upon 
labour and marriage, while another monk 
disseminated the common Adamite heresy. 

The Tsar John Alexander had also con- 
fined his wife in a monastery, and had 
made the Jewess Theodora his tsarina, in 
consequence of which Jews obtained special 
privileges. As the Turks on the further 
side of the Balkans were extending their 

g assessions from day to day, while in 
ulgaria the Bogumils, Hesychastes, 
Adamites, and Jews pursued their way 
without let or hindrance, the tsar 
summoned councils (I 350 ”i 35 .')) tti which 
the Bogumils. Hesychastes, and Adamites 
were condemned and the encroachments 
of the Jews were limited. 

John Alexander Asen died in the spring 
of 1365 and left behind him a disunited 
kingdom tottering to its fall. His son 
John Sisman HI. (1365-1393) reigned in 
Tirnovo, and another son of Alexander, 
John Strasimir, in Widdin, while the 
districts of Pontus were subject, until 
about 1386. to the Cumanian despot 
Dobrotic, who had inherited the estates 
of his brothers Balikis and Theodore. 

After the capture of Adrianople 
Att Empire ^ Philippopolis in 

Totienagto ^ ^ Murad I. transferred 
it* Fell capital from Brusa to 

" Edreneh.” Danger, however, was al^ 
threatening from anolher quarter. 

I of Hungary conquered \Viddin m the 
summer of 1364. and carried Strasimir 
and his consort prisoners to Croatia , in 
the following year, 1366. Sisman attacked 
the new Hungarian province with the help 
of the Turks, but was beaten back. It 
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was not until 1369 that the Bulgarian 
Tsar succeeded in wresting Widdin from 
the Hungarians. 

While the Christian rulers of the Balkan 
peninsula were at war with one another 
the newly founded Turkish state increased 
steadily year by year. Finally the Serb 
Wukashin, or Vlkasin, revolted, but his 
army was destroyed on the night of 
September 26th, 1371. Upper Macedonia 
was incorporated with the Ottoman 
Empire. The Servian dynasts were forced 
to serve in the Turkish army; Marko 
Kraljevic and Constantine of Velbuzd 
alone offered a temporary resistance to 
their new rul rs. Ivanko, the son of 
Dobrotic. also held out about 1390 against 
the Ottoman advance. 

In 1388 Sisman III. was forced to agree 
to the payment of an annual tribute. 
Almost at ♦he same time Strasimii did 
homage to the Ottoman emir. His ex- 
ample was finally followed by the Kustendil 
despot, Constantine, the brother of John 
Dragas : he fell fighting against the 
WalTachians in 1394, and he is still re- 
membered as the last Christian ruler of 
_ _ . Velbuzd. Kratovo, Strumica 

Zrf andStip.' Servia was delivered 

Triumphs Turkey as the result of 

kt TirooYo qJ 

on June 15th, 1389. Turkish efforts were 
now concentrated u|)on Bulgaria. The 
downfall of the country was secured by 
the fall of Tirnovo on July 17th, 1393 j 
John Sisman III. probably died 
prison in the citadel of Philippopohs. O.d 
Bulgaria ceased to be an independent state. 

As the Bulgarians were destined to be 
the rulers of the Balkan peninsula, so 
they were also the founders of art and 
literature, which they communicated to 
the other Slav races. Through the teaching 
of a n.ative creed, Bogumihsm, they 
brought confusion into the whole oi 
Southern Europe, then absorbed by tne 
Byzantine culture, with ^’‘^Sgcf^tio^n 
and decay ; this culture the Bulgarians 
too accepted with all its traditions, a 
company with it they declined. 

With the first Greek woman who ascended 
the Bulgarian throne, in 927. the first step 
was taken for the introduction of Greek 
civUisation into Bulgaria. This dangerous 
influence, however, affected only fhe “pper 
classes, the Boyars, and the clergv . 
towns • fresh streams of national feeling 
JSISed the growth of the Bulganan 
peasantry, and without this there coul 
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have been no renaissance lor Bulgaria. 
The interests of the dominant Boyar 
caste, and those of the people who were 
for the most part in a condition of serf- 
dom» were naturally in diametrical oppo- 
sition. Energetic tsars were generally 
hated by the Boyars, most of whom ruled 
their estates and their f>eople exactly as 
they pleased. After the Ottoman invasion 
many Boyar families accepted Moham- 
medanism. This was rather a benefit 
to the body politic, in so far as the division 
between the Mohammedan nobility and 
the Christian people grew steadily wider ; 
the lower classes, left to themselves, 
became a barrier against the extension 
of the Ottoman kingdom. 

With the fall of the empire literary life 
also disappeared. Most of the work 
produced in the jire-Turkish period was 
lost. Bogumilism, however, |>erforme<l 
the service of handing down to posterity, 
even under the Turkish supremacy, the 
written works of the Slav Church. One 
of the most important w'orks of the 
Bogumils is said to liavc been TIk? 
Questions of St. John Bogoslav, wliitli ho 
TK« Wfhun L^rcl on Mount 

Work.oftb* Side byside with the 

SUr Cb«r<b description of tlie end of the 
world thev composed a cosmo- 
gony in which the old heathen traditions 
of the Ugrians were accepted and fitted on 
to the Bogumil teaching ; from Bulgaria 
the work passed to Russia and Scr\ia 
and to France and Italy in the Latin 
translation of Nazarius, a bishop of Upper 
Italy. 

Other works ascribed to St. John 
were also popular. Such were " Questions 
concerning Adam and Abraham on the 
Olberg ■’ and a " Sermon ujion the Mother 
of God,” also the apocryphal *' Journey 
of the Mother of God in Hell,” the 
_ Story of the Twelve Frida>-s.” the 

Histories of Daniel and Samson.” and a 
tractate on ” Bad Wives,” which w.is 
incorjxirated in the collection of the Tsar 
Symeon. Besides these religious works 
numerous romances and fairy talcs of 
Greek, Arabic and Indiari origin were 
widely disseminated, and were trans- 
mitted ^ the Slavs by Bulgarian transla- 
tions. The life of Alexander the Great 
the Legend of Troy, the Indian taira 
ot the Panchatantra were widely known 
among the Slavs in Bulgarian translations. 
These religious and secular novels formed 
the intellectual pabulum of the Slavs in 
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those centuries, not only of the uppier 
classes, but in particular of the common 
|>eople. The ” Sborniks ” (manuscript 
collections) give an accurate idea of the 
current literature of the Bulgarians ; 
together with fragments from Byzantine 
theological literature, they contain numer- 
ous apocryphal writings, fairy tales, his- 
Oli miracles, legends 

subjects In the days 

01 serldom the* Sborniks 
affected the popular mind so strongly tliat 
many of these apocryphal stories and 
legends received the stamj) of national liter- 
ature and were incorporated with native 
songs and ancient traditions. 

t)f the historical literature of that 
jieriod only a few essays and fragments 
have lieen preseiA-ed — as. for instance, 
“An Account of the Foundation of the 
Patriarchate of Bulgaria” (12.J5); a 
“ pomenik ” of deceased tsars, patriarchs, 
bishojis and Boyars; a “Conspectus of 
Peoples and Languages." wherein the 
jicople are comjiared with animals (from 
the early jiart of the Hiirteenth centurv ) ; 
a ” List of Languages and Writings.” 
Ajiait from these there are also two great 
tomi>iliitions of jinjiular origin, the 
“ I-egemls of Alexander," and even some 
ajiocryphal books ; one of these includes 
the downfall of Constantinople (1453). 
The greatest historical work is the chron- 
itlc of Constantine Manasscs, carried down 
to 1078. which was translated at the orders 
of the Tsar John Alexander (i,Ut-l3b5), 
in whose reign the reformer of the church 
cliscijilinc, Thcodosii of Timovo. together 
with his disciples Dionysii and Euthymii. 
comjioscd numerous lives of national 
s,iiiiu and letters to the ecclesiastical 
princes. However, in the following three 
centuries more manuscripts were destroyed 
by the Ottomans than Bulgarian industry 
could replace. The darkest jwriod in the 
history of the Bulgarian people is the age 

Tb« Darkest *^*1 Turkish supremacy. 
Period of the fifteenth 

io Bolgaria century to the beginning of the 
national renaissance. Trade 
and commerce were in the hands of the 
Greeks, and the higher offices were almost 
all «cupied by Mohammedans. The 
people existed only for the purpose of 
bearing the weight of taxation. Victories 
of the Austrian aimies had aroused idle 
hopra in Bulgaria, and many of the 
inhabitants migrated in vain to the south 
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of Hungary. At no period, however, of 
the Turkish supremacy were men wanting 
to drive back the Turkish oppression by 
armed force and to continue their free life 
in the mountains. It was not so much 
robbery as revenge upon the oppressors 
of their co-religionists which was the life- 
work of these Haiduks, whose struggles and 
adventures were immortalised 

f**"®!* Zx?, in numerous songs, surviving 
Lived to Kill present day. They 

me larkt knightly figures, impa- 

tient of servitude, who made it their 
profession to plunder and slaughter the 
Mohammedans, while protecting and 
supporting the Christians. 

After the fall of the Bulgarian kingdom 
and of the national Church, which became 
wholly subject to the Greek Church, many 
of the Bogumils sought, satisfaction 
for their animosity in Catholicism. Numer- 
ous Bogumils were converted by the 
Franciscans of Bosnia. These converts 
afterwards called themselves Paulicians — 
not to be confused with the older sect of 
that name — and emigrated for the most 
part to Roumania, Transylvania, and the 
south of Hungary. In the year 1688 the 
Emperor Leopold I. of Austria gave his 
support to a revolt of the Catholic Bul- 
garians of Ciporovci, which was, however, 
suppressed by the Turks ; the j)opulation 
were driven out of their settlements 
and fled to Roumania. A few of them also 
reached Transylvania, and were settled 
in Deva and Alvincz. Others, again, who 
removed from Petikladenci at Nicopolis 
on the Danube in 1727 to Wallachia 
Minor, which was then an Austrian 
province, betook themselves in 1740 to the 
Banat of Temes in Southern Hungary, 
where they were known as Pavlikeni. 

In 1762 the monk Paysii of Mount Athos 

wrote a small " Sloveno-Bulgarian History 
of the Bulgarian Peoples, Tsars and Saints, 
which has been of great importance in the 
modern development of the Bulgarian 
people. The enthusiastic patriotism 
vsdiich inspires every line of this little 
book found a ready response. A truly 
popular work, the "History of the 
Bulgarians.” by Paysii. was widely 
dissiminated in countless editions and 
revisions. His pupil. Stoiko. who was 



afterwards Bishop of Vraca, under the 
name of Sofronii, continued the work 
of the natiohal renaissance. The senti- 
ments of patriotism, hatred of the Greeks, 
and contempt for the Turks are even more 
strongly marked in his writings than in 
those of his master. In 1802 he composed 
translations of Greek fables, narratives, 
and aphorisms. In his memoirs he drew 
an accurate picture of the age, about 1804. 
His chief work was his sermons, which, 
printed in 1806, formed the first book in 
the Bulgarian language, and for that 
reason is still popular. 

In the year 1786 Bulgarian immigrants 
again appeared in Hungary, and settled 
for the most part in the county of Torontal. 
In their new home, these settlers in the 
mountain districts have retained their 
Bulgarian nationality in more or le^ 
complete purity to the present day, while 
the settlers in the lowlands have become 
a mixed j>eople, and have adopted many 
of the characteristics of the Roumanians 
and Serbs. The fact that they have not 
entirely lost their characteristics amid 
the mixed people of their new home is 
largely due to the fact that, like the 
Balkan Bulgarians, they tenaciously clung 
to their ancient customs, a habit which 
survived the severest period of the Turkish 
supremacy. The custom of household 

communism still connects the 
How Nolioo.l jnenibers of a family m a 

corporation in which the 
Horc Sorvivei ^i^^ferest. and not neccssanly 
the oldest, is spokesman manages the 
common property, and 
labour and the profits of it among the mem 
burs of the family. This feeling of corporate 
family life has. by its persistence. g>'en 
the Bulgarian character a cerUin ^ 

nesT of mind and a speoai thcoiy of life 
which deals largely with facts as th^ at®- 
cherishes no presumptuous 
future prosperity, and regards 
eminently practical point of view. Ths 
theory of corporate family hfe ‘ . 
appa^nt in the ancient marriage custom^ 
It was in these scenes of patriarchal family 


m 
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THE ROUMANIAN PEOPLE 


STRUGGLES OF THE WALLACHIAN KINGDOM 


AN infinite number of different theories, 
^ both in scientific and in pseudo- 
scientific circles, have continually reap- 
peared until recent times concerning the 
origin of the Roumanians, a nation which 
has settled in smaller groups in the Balkan 
territories in Hungary and Transylvania, 
and in a coherent body in the modern king- 
dom of Roumania. This |>coplc is known by 
the Slavs as Wlach, Walach, which nearly 
corresponds to the Germanic ■' Wahl ” 
(Welsh). The Roumanian shepherds of the 
mountains of Dinai were distinguished from 
the Italian townspeople of Dalmatia as 
the “ Black Vlachs.” Like Italian, Spanish, 
and French, Roumanian has descended 
from popular Latin, of the kind simken 
by the Romanised subjects of Rome 
during the first six centuries of our era 
on the Lower Danube and in ancient 
Dacia or Transylvania. Hence the name 
Daco-Roumanian, to distinguish this from 
I the other Romance languages, 

ud E»rly period of the coloni- 

HUtory ^ sation of Dacia by the Romans, 
the best descriptive material 
is to be found in the bas-reliefs of the 
Dacian war decorating the pillar of Trajan. 

Early history must, on the whole, be 
regarded as having run something like the 
following course : the scanty native iwpu- 
lation of Daco-Thracian origin coalesced 
with numerous soldiers and colonists, 
whose popular Latin soon became indi- 
vidual in character, but in spite of all 
changes presti*ved its fundamental romance 
type. In the year 697, and to some 
extent a century earlier, the Finno- 
Ugrian Bulgarians migrated into the 
country, and preserved their Turanian 
language for three centuries before they 
were ^sorbed by the mixed pieoples of 
the Balkan Peninsula ; during that time, 
the ii^uence which they exerted upon 
Albanian, mediajval Greek, etc., was 
naturally also extended to early Rouman- 
ian. Side by side with, and subsequent to, 
this influence we have to tAe into 


account the strong and permanent 
influence of the Slav population. 

The main dialect of the Roumanian 
language is S[)okeii by about nine millions 
of people in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
in Bessarabia and Transylvania, in the 
Banat. in part of Hungary and Bukovina, 
and it alone possesses any literature ; two 
sul>ordinatc dialects also exist 
_ * — the South, or Macedonian, 

Roumanian of the Kutzo 
ui.iecit wallachians, or Zingars, in 
Macedonia, Albania. Thessaly, and Epirus 
— amounting to aliout one million people — 
and the half Slav Istro-Roumanian, which 
is spoken by about 3,000 jwoplc in the 
neighbourhood of the East coast of Istria 
and in the interior of the Karst range 
side by side with the Croatian, which is 
the dominant language. 

After the extensive settlements of Roman 
colonists by Trajan, the former land of 
Dacia for many decades occupied the 
position of a frontier territory, or outpost, 
of the Roman Empire ; as that empire 
declined to its fall, the barbarians 
caused increasing disturbances, which only 
occasionally and for short periods gave 
way to a sense of security, as under the 
Emjjcror Maximian (235-738). Aurelian, 
the ■' Restorer of the Empire ’* (270-275), 
was forced to abandon tlie further bank of 
the Danulw to the Gotlis, to transport the 
colonists over the stream, and to form a 
new Dacia on the south. From that 
period the districts to the north of the 
A L d Lower Danube were invariably 

OverninwltL!,‘‘« invading 

BkrbmriMi nordcs Of barbanans as they 
advanced to the south-west. 
The Huns and Gepids about 450 were 
succeeded a century later by the Avars 
—about 555~and by the Slavs in 
different advances and attacks. Then 
in 679 came the Bulgarians (Khazars 
and Old Ziagirs), and after a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years the 
Magyars, from about 840 to 860. whose 
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settlements, in parts at least, were only 
temporary'. 

Such fragments of Roman colonial civili- 
sation as survived those stormy times were 
hard beset by the repeated raids of the 
Pechenegs about 900, and by the 
Cumanians, or Uzes, about 1050. It will 
be obvious that, in view of the disturbed 


Higklftads 
the Reftige of 
Nfttio&klity 


state of the country, no 
detailed chronology free from 
suspicion can bo given. It can 
be observed, however, in the 


barest outline, that, apart from the 
numerous invasions of the barbarians, one 


striking exception is to be observed, con- 
sisting in certain scanty remnants of 
Germanic languages. Western Gothic and 
Gepid, while Slav and Ural Altaic, or 
North Mongolian, blood was infused into 
the Daco-Roumanian {X>pulation that 
remained in the plains, Bessarabia, 
Dobrudza, and Wallachia. The pure Daco- 
Roumanian nationality may have sundved 
in a fragmentary state among^ the 
inaccessible wooded mountains of North- 


west Moldavia and Transylvania, also in 
Dacia during the |)eriod of Aurelian : 
these elements may have left their higli- 
lands when the country' was pacified or 
passed nortii of the Danube, and again 
have exerted a sjKrcial influcnco ujx)n the 
motley complexion of the nation now 
known as Roumanian. 


During the tenth and eleventh centurk-s 
it is noticeable that similar principalities, 
or banats, were formed in Dacia, of which 
those advancing too far from Transylvania 
into the low lands of the Theiss fell under 
Magyar supremacy. On the other hand, 
the duchies which spread to the cast and 
south of the Carpathian Mountains were 
able to maintain their ground against the 
Pechenegs, Cumanians, and Mongols. 
About the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the two kingdoms of Wallachia and 
Moldavia began their c.xistencc, starting 
from the Carpathians and continuing for 

a long time in mutual in- 
Two Kingdom. (jci>endencc with a history 
“ of their own. At the outset 

Cftrpnthifta. thirteenth century 

Wallachia was in the hands of the Hun- 
garian kings of the house of Arpad. 
Bela IV. gave the country', m 1247, to the 
Knights of St. John, with the exception 
of the half Cumanian domain of the 
" Olaciis ” Seneslav, who was at that 
time Voivode of Great Wallachia to the 
cast of the river Olt, and vsrith the cxcep- 
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tion also of the jurisdiction of the Voivode 
Latovoi, who w’as almost independent. 
When Ladislaus IV.. the Cuman, ascended 
the throne of Hungary in 1272, while 
yet a minor, Litovoi and his brother 
attempted to shake off the burdensome 
obligation of vearly tribute ; but Litovoi 
was killed .about 1275, and his brother 
Barbat was obliged to pay a high ransom. 
Shortly afterwards Basarab, a grand- 
son of the above-mentioned Seneslav, 
founded to the west of the Olt the princi- 
pality of " Transalpina ” (Hungarian- 
Wallachia, or Wallachia Minor) with Arges 
as the capital. It should be observed that 
Moldavia, constitutionally a state of later 
date, in contrast to VVallachia or the 
“ Roumanian territory ” in general, is 
occasionally known as Wallachia “ Minor.” 
until it was overshadowed by the older 
neighbour state under Alexander the 
Good ; under Stefan the Great it is some- 
times known as Bogdania — in Moldavian, 
Mutenia. In contrast to Moldavia, which 


vas formed chiefly by foreign immigrants, 
his princijiality is a state which developed 
iom its own resources. The jjower of 
Basarab was considerably 
diminished by the defeat of 
his ally. Michael Timovo. at 
in 1J30. However, the 
ittcmpt of the Hungarian Angevin, Charles 
Robert I., to re-enforce a half-forgotten 
lomagc, became a total failure amid the 
wilderness of the Carpathian Mountains , 
3as<irab, who died about 134®' remained 
nastcr of the whole of ‘‘the Roumanian 
leiritory," which indeed became then, for 
:he first time, the nucleus of a state in the 
■)ropcr sense* of the word. However, this 
A'allachia Minor, which began its histo^ 
vith much promise, was soon overshadow^ 
)y Wallachia Major, and falls into the 

>ackRroun(l. , , , • 

Alexander, the son of Basarab, concluded 

in indejicndent agreement with 
he Great at Kronstadt (1342-1382). con 
erning the conditions on which he held 

,is position as voivode ; however, m his 

.wn country his rule was largely 
,y dissatisfied subjects. To his penod 
lelongs the foundation of a new princi- 
lality in Moldavia, near Baia, by 
rhe kairs of the Balkan Penmsuja m h s 
iroximity induced Alexander to 1^ 
Lmbitious rival in peace. I" ^359 ^ 
Byzantine metropolitan. Hyacinthus. came 
rom Vicina at the mouth 
o Hungarian Wallachia as Exarch. By 



I 



A BI:AUT1FU1. AND 

Tbb 6ne <ath«4ral of Ar<re* U the fubjeet of vertooe lereode. hnt it , 

foooderof 'TrAs^ptna. withbU cepitaJ at Ar 9 e»»end diea« lo l3l<MnAiUrof the 


HISTORIC CATHEDRAL OP ROUMANIA 

:eod«. bnt it wa$ noit probable fouoded by Basareb. who waa 

the whole of the Roumanian Territory.” 


his first wife, probably a Servian or Bosnian 
woman, Alexander Basarab had a son, 
Layko, or Vladislav ; afterwards, about 
1350. he married a Roman Catholic, the 
Hungarian Clara, and died on November 
i6th, 1364. 

Layko, whodied in 1377 or between 1382 
and 1385, was able to maintain his position 
against King Lewis ; as early as 1369 he 
styled himself in his documents “ Ladislaus 
by the Grace of God and the King of 
Hungary. Voivode of Wallachia, Ban of 
Syrmia, and Duke of Fogaras.” Fogaras 
was a territory in Transylvania, aftci^vards 

f ranted as a fief to the Voivode of Wallachia 
y the kings of Hungary', as it was a secure 
refuge in the period of Turkish invasions, 
which began in 1367 and 1385. Under 
L^ko, Arges became a Roman bishopric in 
1369, although the conversion desired by 
the Pope was not accepted on the side of 
the voivode. In fact, his inclination to the 
Greek Church was plainly apparent in the 

successor Radu • with 
KalUmkia to whose influence is certainly 


iluc the occurrence of more extensive 
ecclesiastical g^fts. 

The sons of this couple were tlie hostile 
brothers, Dan (ruler in October, 1385 and 
1393) and Mircca the Old, or Great (1386- 
1418}. In 1390 Mircca made a conven- 
tion wiUi the Polish king Vladislav Jagicllo 
II., which was renewed in 1411. Alx>ut 
1391 he took Dobrudia and the town of 
Silistria from the Bulgarians. However, 
in 1389 he was defeated at Kossovo with 
his allies, and became a semi-vassal of the 
Ottomans in 1391 and 1394. With the 
object of protecting his country- from the 
threatened advance of the Turks, Mircea 
came to Transylvania In 1395, and on 
March 7th, at Kronstadt, concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with King 
Sigismund, in accordance with the terms 
of which he fought with the Christian army 
in the unfortunate battle of Nicopolis, 
on September 28th. 1396. Mircea was, 
howee-er, now forced to recognise once 
again the Turkish supremacy, to abandon 
entirely the right bank of the Danube to 
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the Ottomans, and to pay the emir a yearly 
tribute of 3,000 red banes, or 300 silver 
Turkish dollars ; the defiance shown by 
Mircea in withholding the tribute for 
three years was broken dowain 1:417. 

In return the Porte guaranteed, in 
14H, the free administration of the 
country under a voivode cho^r. t)y the 
inhabitants. Tlus convention 
to form the basis, even in 
the ninetcenthc .enturj’. of the 
ofW.lUciii. relations of Wallachia with 

Turkey, and was renewed in 1460 between 
the Voivode Vlad IV. and Mohammed II., 
according to the common account. In the 
struggles for the succesii'.a which broke 
out in 1403 ujx)n the death of Bajazet I. 

Mircea supported Musa, and met with his 
reward when the latter was recognised as 
ruler of the Ottoman kingdom in February, 

1411. Hence the convention of 1411 may be 
regarded as a friendly alliance. However, 
this friendly relationship between Wal- 
lachia and the Porte was not to continue 
permanently. In 1413 Musa fell fighting 
against his brother 
Mohammed. The lat- 
ter' crushed the pre- 
tensions of the false 
Mustafa, who was 
also deceived by Mir- 
cea ; he also punished 
the Roumanians in 
1417 by subjugating 
their country— a pro- 
cess which even Jorga 
cannot avoid calling 
■•complete.” He may 
certainly be right in 
regarding the agree- 
ment for tribute 
concluded between 
Bajazet and Mircea 
as a falsification, like 
that between Moham- 
tned II. and Radu the 
Fair. Concerning the 
amount of tribute we 
have no certain infor- 
mation before 1332- 

In 1413 Mircea ap- 

pointed his son Mihail “j pegovist taken 

co-regent, and himself J fooDded « great at»d i m prisoner, and exc* 

died on January 31st. 'cuted at Tir^or. 

a?e®;ep;«3"?o"ether in a tolerably together with his son Mircea.^^ Fo^aJ-;h; 
well-preserved fresco in the Byzant.nc style 

in the monasl try of Cozia. ^ nSde 

in 1420, and was succeeded by his hostile 
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Mircea Icine of Wallachia. and Wi »oo ire here shown in p^akul WOS defCateU 

“ oldmosJc, Hi.lUe -a. spent Pccovist. taken 


brother Dan, the protdg6 of the Turks, 
who disappears from the scene in 1430. 
The Boyar Aldea, known as Alexander, who 
was supported by Moldavia and Turkey, 
struggled to secure the throne for four 
years, 1432-1436, and was then driven 
out by Vlad, the legitimate son of Mircea, 
who had been brought up at the court cl 
the emperor Sigismund. 

During the reign of the haughty Voivode 
Vlad II.. known as Drakul, or devil, aperiod 
of the greatest distress and poverty passed 
over the country. In 1432 he was driven 
out of his capital, Tirgoviste, while Turkish 
troop>s devastated the districts of Burzen 
and of the Sz6kler ; in 1436 he even fell 
into the hands of the Ottomans, but 
eventually able to maintain his position in 
isolation. In the year 1438 he guided 
the army of Murad to Transylvania, and 
styled himself Duke of Fogaras and AmJas. 
After the battle of Szent-Endre in 1442, the 
leader of the Hungarian army. Janos 
Hunyadi, a Roumanian of Transylvania, 
marched into Wallachia and forced the 

Turkish vassal, Vlad 
Drakul, to submit : 
in 1443 Vlad accom- 
panied him to Servia. 

This position of 
affairs was not. how- 
ever, of long duration. 
The statement that he 
captured Hunyadi on 
his flight from the 
disastrous battle of 
Varna on November 

loth, 1444- ques- 
tionable. However, 
the power of Hiingar>’ 
was so weakened that 
Vlad concluded a 
fresh peace with the 
Porte in 144b- Tliis in- 
duced the Hungarian 
general toinvade Wal- 
lachia at the end ol 
1446 and to confer the 
dignity of voivode on 
Vladislav, who style< 
WALLACHiAN KINO himsclf Dan IV. Vlad 


together with his son Mircca. hor a loiip, 
period' the struggle for the j 

prince continued between the 
f)a!i and Drakul. Partly as a consequence 
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of Hungarian help and partly with 
Turkish help the voivodes succeeded one 
another rapidly, Dan IV. supported 
Hunyadi in the middle of October, 1448. 
with 8,000 men, in the battle 
on the field of Amsel, but his 
personal jndiflcrence to the 
result was punished by the 
confiscaticnof his fiefs situated 
beyond the Carpathians. 

From 1455 or 1436 until 
1462 reign^ Vlad IV., the 
second son of Drakul ; he is 
sufficiently characterised by 
his nickname “ the impalcr.*' 

Immediately after the death 
of Hunyadi in 1456 and of 
Ladislaus Posthumus in 1457, 

Vlad made an unexpected 
invasion into Transylv 


'dnia, 



VLAD THE IMPALER 


for two years between the Basarabs ; the 
younger Basarab, the little impalcr/’ 
maintained himself with increasing power 
from 1477 to 1481. An unfrocked monk 
then became master of Hun* 
• garian Wallachia under the 

title of Vlad V. (1481-1496); 
he was a submissive vassal ol 
the Porte, showing none of 
the desire for freedom mani* 
fested by Stefan the Great. 
A convention of 1482 estab* 
lished the river Milkov as the 
frontier between the two 
principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

The son and successor of 
Vlad, Radul IV. or V. (1496- 
1508), who, in many lespects, 
is rightly styled the Great/' 


reduced Kronstadt to ashes, a bio«nhir,tT nii« of w.iuehu, attempted to relieve the 
and impaled all his prisoners. whoMiDxtofphmdcrga.eTurke, general distress by reforms 
For the purpose of securing food exeoM. for joiaiuK with Moi- in the administrative and 

• • • ecclesiastical systems, espe- 


his rear, he concluded an 
alliance with the Porte in 1460, but in 1461 
he surprised Bulgaria from pure lust of 
plunder and slaughter, and caused some 
20,000 human beings to be impaled. 
To avenge this outrage the Turks marched 
against him in the spring of 1462 in 
conjunction with Stefan the Great of 
Moldavia, and drove him into Tran* 
^Ivania. The Alibeg of the Ottoman 
Emir, Mohammed II., placed the brother 
of Vlad, Radul the Fair, on the throne in 
the autumn of 1462, on condition of his 
paying a yearly tribute of 12,000 ducats ; 
he also recognised the supremacy of the 
Hungarian king Matthias, who kept the 
hv^critical Vlad and Peter Aaron V., the 
Voivode of Moldavia, who had also been 
expelled, prisoners in Ofen. Radu was for 
the second time definitely driv’en out in 
the autumn of 1473 by his Moldavian 
neighbour, Stefan the Great ; in the 

E eriod of confusion which followed he soon 
>st his life. 

His successor, Laiot, known as Basarab 
the Elder, lost the favour of Stefan 

A BioodtkirMy on account of his 

R«i«r undue partiality for the 

olWaJUeKIk Turks; he, too, was driven 

out by Moldavian and Tran- 
sylvanian troops on October 20th, 1474. He 
akain suffered this fate at the end of 1476. 
'^d, the “ impaler," once again took his 
place upon the throne of the voivodes with 
the help of Hungary. However, his death 
soon followed, and a family war continued 


dally directed against the encroachments 
of Nifon, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. Although he did personal homage 
in Constantinople in 1504, the Turks 
deprived him of the Danube customs 
receipts in 1507. Michael, or Mihnca, 

. _ . . , who was supposed to be thv 

A Period or j ,, .. 

«d >;'? years (1508 

to 1510), until he was forced 
to abdicate by party struggles. The leader 
of the opposition party, Vladut, or Vladicc 
(Little Vlad. 1510-1512), recognised the 
supremacy of Hungary, was defeated by 
the dissatisfied Boyars who were in alliance 
with Mohammed of Nicopolis, and was 
beheaded on January 25th, 1512. 

Basrab III. Ncagoe (1512-1521), who 
was descended on his mother’s side from a 
Boyar family of Olten, now occupied the 
throne of the voivodes ; he wa;i a peace- 
loving ruler, and gave his generous supjxjrt 
to churches and monasteries ; he dedicated. 
In 1517, the beautiful church of Curtca-de 
^rges, which was restored in 1886 under 
King Carol. His successors were from 
1525 to 1530 mere tools in the hands of the 
Turks, were generally at war with one 
another, and usually fell by the hand of 
an assassin. The consciousness of national 
existence seemed to have wholly dis- 
appeared from the people ; the nobles 
spoke Slavonic and also Greek, and 
attempted to enrich themselves in 
conjunction with the Turkish grandees. 

00.15 
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Saeeesafal 
Mercbant 
Becomes Kiog 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
the throne of the voivodes was secured by 
Michael II. the Bold (1593-1G01). a 
brilliant soldier and a dexterous politician. 
Between 1599 and 1601 he also occupied 
Tiansylvania and Moldavia. He was a 

son of the Voivode Petrascu 
(1554-1557)- hisyoiith 
h.ad carried on an exten- 
sive commercial business. 
Through his wife Stanca he was related to 
the most powerful families, in which he 
found strong support against the precc^ng 
Voivode Alexaijder Mircea ; after an un- 
successful attempt at revolt Kt eventually 
secured the throne in September. 1593, 
chiefly with the help of Andronicus Canta- 
cuzenos. On November 5th, 1594, Michael 
concluded an alliance with Sigismund 
Bathori and Aaron of Moldavia, and 
shortly afterwards, on November 13th, 
massacred the Turks in Jassy and Bu- 
charest. He then defeated several Turkish 
and Tartar armies in a brilliant winter 
cami)aign. and won a great victory at 
Ka’ugareni on August 23rd, 1595. The 
glorious deeds of this brave Wallachian 
resounded throughout Christian Europe 
during his lifetime. In 1598, he formed 
an alliance with the Emperor Rvidolf 11 . 
against the Prince of Transylvania, who 
abdicated in the spring of 1599- However, 
when Cardinal Andreas ascended the 
throne, Michael, vigorously supi^orted by 
the adventure-loving Cossacks 
o' the Dnieper, invaded the 
country on October lyfh. 
i-‘;99. secured the help of the 
Szeklers, besieged Hermann- 
sladt, and won a victory on 
October 28th on the heights 
of Schellenberg. Andreas 
Bathori was murdered while 
fleeing to the country of tjic 
Szeklers. 

Michael advanced in 
triumph to Weissenburg. 
and was api^ointed imperial 
governor on November zoth : 



fer an invasion of Poland, but he was 
forced to return to Weissenburg in order 
to negotiate with Pezzen, the ambassador 
of the Hungarian king, about Transyl- 
vania ; on July 1st he caused himself to 
be proclaimed Prince of Wallachia and 
Moldavia and also of Transylvania in the 
name of Hapsburg. 

Dangers, however, threatened him from 
another side. The Poles and the Turks 
were menacing his frontiers, and Sigismund 
Bathori was meditating an invasion of 
Moldavia. Transylvania itself was so 
entirely impoverished in consequence of 
Michael’s continual military enterprises, 
that the nobles broke into open revolt 
against him and refused to perform 
military service. After a disastrous battle 
at Mirislav on September i8th, 1600, 
Michael fled, and was again defeated in 
his own country by the Pole Jan Zamojski, 
between Buzauand Plojesti ; he could not 
even make head against Simeon Movila, 
who defeated him at Arges. Meanwhile the 
. Transylvanian nobles chose the 
MichAci characterless Sigismund Bathori 
Sgffcrs third 

* ** time, on February 3 ^')» 
'Michael had betaken himself to Prague 
on December 25th, 1600, and had there 
presented to the court a memorial in his 
own justification ; he obtained 80, OM 
florins and with his troops joined the 
army of the Austrian general, Geo^c 
Basta. in Transylvania. On 
August 6th, 1601. the Prince of 
Transylvania was defeated m 
the battle of Goroslau ; he fled 
to Moldavia, where he 
received a letter in which 
Michael undertook to hep 
him to the throne if he would 
hand over his wife ^d 
children, who had been leu 
as hostages in Transylvania 
after his fall. This piece of 
treachery was reported to 
Basta. wlio had Michael 
murdered on August 19th. 
1601. in Thorda. probably m 


governor on ^ in Thorda. prooao.y 

on May 7th, *^ 0 ^- ^^mjchael T?J^eOLD fulfilment of instructions pre- 

the frontiers of Moldavia, giorioui wioit* the ^jouslv received. 

The Voivode Jeremias Mogi a Turk^of ^ 

fled to Poland. The bold isoi. «oo.ed rre»t oosHion of voivode was occu- 

ruler seemed to have con- <,f oj«ir p«rfonnAnce. jjy wholly unimportant 

ceived the idea of securing the ncrsonalities * The’only important ruler 

throne of that country Matthias Basarab (1632 to Apnl. 

at the present day he is knowri t>y defeated the Ottoman claimant 

Wallachians as King Michael— also Alex- 1654). ^ Moldavian Voivode 

ander-thc Great. He made preparations Radu. the son 01 




THE NATIONAL STATUE TO MICHAEL THE BOLD AT BUCHAREST 

wsmm 

-^=^''ejotd'’e'5Tc L'i &rarH,:T:'c"„er'ar^''“«' *” 

monastlrL“"sWured "tbfcomSL “a were'"' Mallhias Basarab 

legal code on the mod“ of s”a^a„d Griek remDOra"S''S’' ""''“'r* "y.''''* 
compilations of the kind and tran<;latMl aifd opponents and by the 

ecclesiastical books into Wallachian No Moldavia, Basilc Lupu, and 

u;- vvmiacftian. No one of his successors. Serhan II. Canta- 


doubt his efforuTn dhecUrn" were cuaenosTt^o^tr?’ J'i, 

stimulated by the_ examples of the Tmn- The 


• - - ^ ... were 

stimulated by the examples of the Tran- 

sylvanian prince. Gabriel Bethlen of Itkar 

,A George I. Rakoezy (1631- 

1648). who set up WaUachian printing. 

S!. Hennannstadt in 

1544 and the Old Testament of 1482 

>’ad found adher^nu 


atnong tte Roumarians „T &rre2s1 

Hunpry. As a matter of ft, .. Under the influ: 

led to no more permanent result than 


Ihe Moldavian Logosat Eustratios had 
already translated the Byzantine legal code 
mto Moldavian in 1643; in 1688 the 
Bible in Roumanian was printed by two 
laymen, the brothers Greceanu 
Side by side wth these ecclesiastical 
works, which consisted chiefly of trans- 

chronicles 

n ^ Michael 

of Miron and Nicolae Costin, of Grigore 

Romanist.” and of Danovic. 


; — V ciiiuer ine intlii* 

ftlS fclesiastical literature religious 
lync poetry also flourished ; the chief 
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representatives of this were the metro- voivodes appointed by the Porte ruled 
poiitan Dositheos of Jerusalem, Michael henceforward, who brought Wallachia 
Halitius, the high Logosat Miron Costin to the point of collapse as they had 
who was executed by Kante- brought Moldavia, and iiiiti- 


mir the Old, and Theodore 
Corbea. However, the chief- 
glory of Roumanian scholar- 
ship in that peiiod is Dimitrie 
Kantemir {1673-1723), philos- 
opher, poet, geographer, histo- j 
rian, and an intermediary' 
between Eastern and Western 
science and literature. 

Hard times soon put an 
end to these promising im- 
pulses, which spread even 
more vigorously to Moldavia 
in 1680. Under the rich 
Voivode Constantine Bran- 
kovan (1688-1714), who was 



MATTHIAS BASARAB 


ated a period of total decline 
from an economic point of 
) view ; the tribute at that 
date amounted to more than 
140,000 dollais a year. The 
j first of these foreigners, who 
were generally rich Greeks, 
i was Nikolaus Mavrocordato, 
who had previously been 
prince of Moldavia on two 
occasions (1716-1730). The 
accession of this ftist Greek 
prince, who himself came from 
the Island of Chios and not 
from Phanar, forms an im- 
portant epoch in the literature 


After Michael the Bold, he was th« feftiimania the first 

in other respects a good only Waiiaehian ruler of note in Of Daco-Koumama, me nis 
ruler, disasters burst upon 

the country, which was trans- much for hi* country, founding 1550, here comes to an ena. 
formed into a military road pri-une-pre m iwt the course of the 

during the wars of Austria, Poland, and eighteentli century, Russia began to 
Russia with the Turks. Brankovan entered interfere in the domestic affairs ot tne 
upon an alliance in 1698 and 1711 with counf-y, a P^cess which culminated m 
the Tsar Peter the Great. Shortly before tlie occupation of Wallacba by tne 
Easter. 1714. Brankovan was imprisoned in Russians during the 

Bucharest, and executed in Constantinople of 1770.. By the of Ku chuK] 

with his four sons and his adviser. The Kay.ardji, in 1774. 

same late befell his successor, Stefan 111 . .under Turkish supremacy ; but Ruyian 
Cantacu2enos(i7i4to June, 1716). influence kept the upper hand, and 1 

This event extinguished the last glimmer 1781 the Porte agreed to set ^ 
of Waiiaehian independence ; the freely government under the su))crvisio 

elected voivode ceased to exist, and ol the Russian general Consul. 
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pOUNDED on the west by the Caq)a- 
^ thians» on the north and east by 
the Pruth and Russia, on the south-east 
by the Danube and the Dobrudza, and 
on the south by the Sercth, the moun- 
tainous country of Moldavia, the second 
division of Roumania, is especially suited 
for agiirulture and cattle-rearing. The 
Roumanians and their Slavonic teachers 
seem to have fled to the rivers on the occu- 
pation of the country. The name appears 
m historical times towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

As early as 1335 Bogdan, the son of 
Micul, had caused the despatch of a Hun- 
garian primate to the country, on account of 
his disobedience to King Charles Robert I.* 
In 1342 » when the Angevin ruler was 
dead, and his son, Lewis, had succeeded 
to the throne at the age of sixteen, Bogdan 
again revolted. Although the youthful 
King declined to acknowledge his position 
Moidavik “ voivode, the rebel was 

Off the supported by the Lithu- 

Yoke the Halilshland 

and bv the Roumanian 
mountameprs. and was able to maintain 
his position in the Marmaros ; in 1352 his 
subirussion caused but little change in his 
position. At that time this south-east 
corner of Europe was in a constant state 
of disturbance ; and on the first occasion 
of peace Bogdan followed the example of 
Basamb and shook off the Hungarian yoke 
which success he was aided by 
the benevolent neutrality of Poland. 

About 1365 ^gdan Vas the undisturbed 
master of Moldavia. 

After his death his eldest son, Latzko 
ruled the country, practically in the 
position of a Polish vassal ; in 1370 he 
TCmitted the erection of a Catholic 
bishopnc at Sereth. After this a scries of 
evente followed which are partly shrouded 
in county, but none the less point to a 
Lithuaman Ruthenian foundation for the 
young state. As late as the fifteenth 
language of l.ittle Russia pre- 
dominated as a means of communication. 


However, .Moldavia <lefinitclv sliut the 
door in the face of Slav influence at a 
comjiaratively early jicriod, an attitude 
adopted at the present time liy Roumania. 

Partly explained by the influence ol 
geographical position, this fact is also dui 
to a number of occurrences, wliicli at that 

RaikcAika save Moldavia a separati 

position apart from -the thret 
CktiwArd* Balkan states similar tc 
that occupied by the moderr 
kingdom of Roumania. There is no doubt 
that a considerable number of Lithuanian? 
and Ruthenians removed to the Sereth 
from the district of Marmaros. together 
with the conqueror Bogdan. Even in 
the official documents of Stefan the Great, 
in the second half of tlie fifteenth century, 
a large number of Ruthenian names arc 
to be observed ; there, as they advanced 
eastward, they met with a numlKT of settlers 
from Little Russia. u}>on whom the Walla- 
cliians looked askance as strangers. After 
the death of Latzko. in 1374, the Lithuanian 
Knez or supreme judge, George Koriatovic, 
was brought into Uic principality of Baia : 
he. however, soon disappeared, and was 
probably poisoned. Equally short was the 
reign of a certain usurjwr known as 
Stefan I. His son Peter (probably 1170- 
1388) took the oath of fidelity to the Polisli 
king Madislav 11 . Jagicllo in' Lemberg 
in 1387 : he conquered Suezava, wliich ho 
made his capital. His youngest brother, 
Roman, who immediately succeeded him— 
he had been co-regent from 1386 at latest 
—was carried off to Poland in 1303 by the 
orders of Vladislav, and replaced by his 
PolUh I’rothcr. Stefan' HI. 

Sgprcokkcy ia made a t^ilnlta^^• 

Moldavia Miingariah 

king Sicgmund at the end of 
1394. but on . January 6th. 1395, he again 
solemnly recognised the Polisli supremacy 
In the year 1400 Juga, the illegitimate son 
ol Roman, enjoyed a short period as 
governor at Suezava. 

At the ^ginning of the fifteenth century 
the first important voivode of Moldavia 
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began his government ; this was Alex- 
ander, the other son of Roman, who was 
known as the “ Good ” even during his 
lifetime. During his long reign {1401- 
1432) he reorganised the defences, the 
administration, and the military’ system, 
compiled a legal code from the " Basilika ” 
of Leo VI., and improved the intellectual 

Mftrks of people by founding 

■ . 1 schools and monasteries. Uix>n 

p three occasions ho took the 

rosress oath of fidelity to the King of 

Poland in 1402, 1404, and 1407, on the 
last occasion as the first “ lord ” of the 
Moldavian territory. He married, as his 
third wife. Ryngalla, the sister of King 
N'ladislav, after sending auxiliary troops 
to Marienburg to the help of the Poles 
against the German Orders. During his 
reign - numerous settlers from Lesser 
Armenia migrated into the country-, most 
of whom afterwards removed to Transyl- 
vania ; at this period, also, the first 
giprsies api>earcd in the country. 

Under his sons Elias and Stefan V., 
the supremacy of Poland was again 
recognised in 1433. The two step-brothers 
began a severe struggle for the supremacy, 
which ended in a division by which 
Stefan obtained the south, while Elias 
securefl the north of Moldavia \vith 
Suezava. In 1442 Stefan concluded an 
alliance with the Hungarian general 
Hunyadi to opjjose the Turkish danger, 
and in the following May. I443» caused 
his step-brother to be blinded. However, 
Roman II.. a son of Elias, put an end to 
his uncle’s life in the middle of July, I447* 
and secured the position of voivode for 
himself. But in the next year, 1448. 
Peter IV., a son of Alexander the Good, 
who had fled to Hungary to Hunyadi. 
.-ind had married his sister, returned to 
his native land with a Hungarian army 
and drove out Roman, who fled to Podolia 
to ask help from the Polish king. Roman 
died of poison on July 2nd, 1448. 

now took the oath of fidelity 
Ploii to King Kasimir IV.. and con- 

CoaBierpIoi* to rule under Hungarian 

mMoldBTiB Polish supremacy until 

the year I449- Then Bogdan IL. an 
illegitimate son of Alexander the G^d 
revolted on February iith. a«d on Ju^ 
sth 1450, concluded two important treaties 
with Hunyadi. but was murdered in 1451 
by the Voivode Peter V., formerly Aaron, 
an illegitimate son of Alexander the Good. 
Peter was then forced to divide the 
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government of Moldavia with Ale.vander 
■■ Olechno,” a son of Elias, who had 
been originally supported by Poland and 
aftenvards by Hungary ; but in 1455 
Alexander was poisoned by his own 
Boyars. Peter now ruled alone until 1457. 
and was able to maintain his pow'er only 
by a miserable and cowardly subjection to 
Poland and the Turks. From 1455 the 
Porte was able to consider the Voivode 
of Moldaxna, with his tribute of 2,000 
Hungarian florins, as one of its permanent 
vassals. 

After this almost uninterrupted j>eriod 
of j>arty struggles for the dignity of 
Voivode, a period of unspeakable misery 
for the countiy. an age of rest and pros- 
perity at last dawned in the second half 
of the fifteenth century ; henceforward 
Moldavia, which had hitherto been placed 
in the background under the title of 
Wallachia Minor, or Bogdania. became of 
more importance than the older 
“Roumanian” district, which had been 
brought low by the two \nads, the Devil and 
the Imp^er. The Voivode Stefan VI. (1457 
to July 2nd, 1504). a son of Bogdan II., was 
rightlv sumamed the “Great” by his people. 
.. . ' • o- The miniature painting m 
MoldBTiB R«S«» Gospels of Voro- 

i(k Pow€f which remains com- 

.Ad Impori.Ac. amatively undamaged, has 

preserved a not unpleasing portrait of tliis 
ruler. A brilliant general and politician, be 
not only extended his realm, but also 
removed it from the iiolitical influence oj 
his two neighbouring states. He adv-anced 
the established church, which was depen- 
dent on the orthodox patriarch at Achnda. 
and the good order of which was strong 
contrast to the confusion prevailing at 
Wallachia. founded a third >’»shopnc at 
Radautz, where he also restored the old 
nionastery church, and also built a gr 
monastery at Putna in Bukovina. . 

He incori)orated a Bessarabian frontier 
district of Wallachia vrith his own wun- 
trv. recovered Chilia in January. 4 > 
abd in Deccml>er. 1467. 
an attack of the Hungarian King 
who was wounded by an arrow at Moldova 
banya in the course of this eampaJg ^ 
Harassed by Tartar " 

nevertheless found Ic^urc to 
svlvania during the Bohemian fixation 

of King Matthias m 1460. and to exfwi 
Radu, Uie Voivode of Wallachia. >n ^ 
M73. The Hungarian king svas occupi^ 
in the west until M75, and overlooked this 
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aggression, more particularly as Stefan, in 
alliance with the Transylvanian Szekicrs 
of Udvarhely and Esik, had driven back 
a Turkish army of 120,000 men — which 
invaded Moldavia under Suleiman Pasha 
on January loth, 1475 — at Racova, and 
had by this means diverted the danger 
from Hungary. The exploit is character- 
istic of this glorious age in which Moldavia 
often formed a bulwark against the 
Ottomans on the south and against the 
assaults of neighbours on the north. 

The Sultan Mohammed II. now under- 
took in person a punitive campaign 
against Moldavia, and won a victory on 
July 26th. 147O, in the White Valley. 
Stefan, howevei. with tlie help of Stefan 
Bathori. who was accompanied by the 
fugitive Vlad the Impaler. eventually 
drove out the hostile arm ,• and secured 
for Vlad the position of v«.ivode of Wal- 
lachia. However, after the death of Vlad 
at the end of 1476, the new voivode of 
Wallachia. Basarab. the Li‘tle Impaler. 
made an alliance with the Turks ; Stefan 
overthrew him on July fith. 1481. and 
handed oyer the jiosition of voivode to a 
certain Mircea. With the object of securing 
Pol»ft4 .connection with the Tar- 
to (&e Volga districts, the 

UticHt Turkish armies of Bajazet H. 

invaded Moldavia again in 
1484. together with Tartar and Wallachian 
allies, and stormed Chilia and Cctatca- 
Albam on July 14th and August 4th. 

Only by means of Polish help, which he 
was forced to purchase by paying a homage 
long refused, was Stefan able to save his 
couritry from overthrow by the enemies' 
bands m 1485. Turning to his own advan- 
t^c the necessities of Poland, which 
^came pressing immediately afterwards. 
Stefan occupied Pokutia in 1400, and even 
paid tnbute to the Porte to secure his 
position, as formerly Peter Aaron had done 

• John Albert, 

invaded Bukovina with the intention of 

incorporating the whole principality with 
his own empire and besieged Suezava. 
the capital until 1550; by the inter- 

Voivode of Transylvania an 
a^stice was secured, and the end of the 

were 

surprised m the forests and scattered at 
Coznun on the day of St. Demeter. 

T appeared in person before 

J^mberg, and some one hundred thousand 

captivity 

in Turkey. However, on tho Kth oir 


Tht SuUao't 
TrjbgU from 


iSth of July, 1400, Stefan dissolved his 
connection with the Porte and concluded 
a convention with Poland and Hungary, 
wherein he tacitly recognised the supre- 
macy of both states over Moldavia, and 
undertook to oppose the progress of the 
Turkish armies through his country' and to 
keep the neighbouring states informed of 

any hostile movements on 
the part of the Turks. Stefan 

th* Moldwi.o. , his obligations in 

1499. when he put an end 
to the devastations of Balilxjg. a son of 
Malkoch. After the death of John Albert he 
dissolved his connection with Poland and 
stirred up the Tartars against the new 
king, Alexander ; while they devastated 
Podolia he occupied the Rutheniaii 
Pokutia. and sent Iiis Boyars and tax- 
gatherers to Siiiatyn, Kolomea, ami Halicz 
in 1502. This was the last success of this 
greatest of all Roumanians. 


Stefan’s son an<l successor, Bogdan III., 
known .is Orhul, the " hlimi,” the ” one- 
eyed.” or the '■ S(|uint-cvcd ” (1.504-1517), 
gave up his claim to Polish Pokutia in 
return for a promise of the liand of 
Elizabeth, a sister of Alexander; but he 
was cheated of this prize. The approach 
of tlic Turkish jxiwcr induced him in 1504 
to promise a yearlv tribute to the sultan, 
consisting of 4.000 Turkish ducats, forty 
royal falcons, and forty .Moldavian liorses, 
in return for which, according to later 
reports, he was guaranteed the main- 
tenance of Christianity ; the voivodes were 
to l>e freely elected, and the country was 
to be self-governing in domestic affairs. 
This convention, which in recent times has 
formed the basis for the constitutional 
relationship of Moldavia with the Porte 
was renewed by Peter Rares ” the Rest- 
less (1527-1528, and for the second time 
from the end of February, 1541, to 
September, 15.16) in the year 1529 ; 
according to a document of 1532, he sent 
annually 120.000 asjwrs or 10.000 gold 

Moid»*iut Constantinople. At 

Gold ® Ijcriod this tribute 

forTvrkey considerably increased. 

1 r .. Rares began the 

rule of the illegitimate branch of the house 
oi Dragos. who \vas a natural son of Stefan 
the Great. The chief object of Peter after 
the disastrous defeat of Mohacs on August 
29th, 1526, the significance of which he 
never understood, was to turn to his own 
advantage the disputes about the succes- 
sion in Hungary, which had broken out 
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between King Ferdinand and John 
Zapolya ; on several occasions he invaded 
Transylvania, inflicting appalling devasta- 
tion on the country, which, in 1529, 
declined to accept his rule. An attempt 
to recover Pokutia from Poland was 
brought to an end by the defeat of Peter 
at Obertyn on August 22nd. 1531. His 
_ faithlessness brought about the 

Ottwmaa Aloisio Gritti, who had 

OpprewioQ 

15 Transylvania in 1533. After 

the expulsion of Peter in 1538, the 
voivodes of Moldavia became ready tools 
in the hands of the Porte ; provided they 
paid the sultan a yearly tribute, they 
were allowed to govern their own territory 
precisely as they pleased. The people 
groaned under the burden of heavy taxa- 
tion and extortion of every kind, and 
attempted to secure relief by joining the 
party struggles set on foot by individual 
wealthy families, ho|)ing also to secure 
some momentary relief by the murder of 
their masters. Thus the Voivode Stefan 
VIII., “the Turk.” or “the Locust “—so 
named after a plague of locusts in the 
year 1538 — was murdered, in I540' 
a reign of two years. His successor, 
Ale.xander III., a scion of the legitimate 
Dragos family from Poland, met with the 
same fate in the same year. The V'oivode 
Elias II. (1546-1551). a SO" of Peter 
Rares, was ordered by tl»c sultan to invade 
Transylvania in 1550- transferred 

this commission to his brother Stefan, 
abdicated in May, 1551, and soon after- 
wards died as the renegade " Mohammed, 
governor of Silistria. His place was 
occupied by his brother Stefan IX., the 
last direct descendant of the illegitimate 
branch of the Dragosids, until he was 
murdered by the Boyars in I55J- 

His opponent and successor. Peter the 
Stolnic, known as Alexander IV. L-'\I>osan 
/ jee-j_ic6i), speedily made himself highly 
un^pular with the Boyars by his infliction 
of torture and death, from the 
Mold»Ti» of vvhich he tried to 

» Laod of oleanse his conscience by found- 
Tr»gediet . ^ monastery at Slatina. In 

1561 the G?eek sailor Jakobos Basihkos 
seized the ,>osition of 
title of John I.; he “ K*'” 

school at Cotnari (East Mo davna and a 
bishopric, which was naturally but shon 
lived After playing the part of a tj runt for 
two years he was murdered in thecoursi of 
1 popular rising on November 5th, 15 3- 
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During and following upon the short rule of 
one Stefan X. Tomsa — beheaded in Poland 
in 1564— Alexander IV.. who had fled to 
Constantinople, resumed the government 
(1563-1568), until he gradually went blind. 
His son Bogdan IV. (1568-1572) w^s 
wounded by an angry nobleman while 
visiting his betrothed in Poland. 

The sultan then appointed as Voivode of 
Moldavia John II., a Pole of Masovia, 
who had accepted the Mohammedan 
faith in Constantinople, where he was 
believed to be a descendant of Stefan IX., 
who had been killed in 1553. In order to 
secure his indej>endence, John allied him- 
self with Cossacks — hence his name of 
“ rebel ” — but was surrounded in Roscani, 
and executed on June iith, 1574- 
Cossacks, who were forced to organise 
under Stefan Bathori in 1576, were at 
that period a bold robber-tribe, feared 
both by the Tartar and the Ottoman ; 
they devastated the districts on the far 
side of the Dniester from their islands in 
that river, and after 1595 sought to 
find opportunity for their wild military 
exploits, under Michael the Bold, everi in 
Wallachia itself. At the same time, like 
. the ancient Vikings, they put 
The S^iltea fradc on the Black 

•*. . . Sea for forty years. Peter 
Dieifctor yji .. the son of 

Mircea of Wallachia. who nas appointed 

voivode by the sultan (1574-J577)> "‘‘'u 
from the first a precarious position, and 
was overthrown after surviving an attacK 
from the Cossack protiJg^, mc 

" Curlv ” ; his conqueror, the Lossac.\, 
lohn or Peter Potkova, “ the breaker of 
horseshoes." in this respect a predecessor 
of Augustus the " Strong, reigned for a 
few davs. and w.s then e.xecuted m 
Lemberg by the order of the Polish kmg 
Stefan BMliori (1575-1586). sultan 

then, i 1 i577. again confcritd the position 
of voivode on Peter VII.. whom he 
exi>ellcd in the following year, until ^ 
restored him afterwards for the third 

'"'Sloldavta^vL^at that time a P>ayth|Og 
in the hands of the Ott^ans v^ho 
exjK-lled and appointed voivode, as they 
pleased, while their deputies and thar 
troops devastated the country m 
directions. Before Peter became voiv^c 
for the third time the country had been 
governed, for a short period in I57»- 

Alexander, a brother of d' 

after a constant succession of real ana 
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pretended riaimants, by a certain Jankul 
the *' Saxon ” of Transylvania, who had 
used the wealth of his wife, a PalfMloga 
of Cyprus, to induce the authorities of 
Constantinople to dejwsc Peter and to 
confer the position of voivode of Moldavia 
upon himself in 1579 - He became in- 
volved in a quarrel with Stefan Bathori, 
through his encroachments upon the Polish 
frontier, and was taken prisoner and 
b< headed in 1582. One of his successors, 
A iron, who had formerly been a coach- 
man and then a Boyar, was driven out 
by the Cossacks in 1551, after a reign of 
one year, and fled to Constantinople. 

The Cossacks restored Peter in 1592 ; 
but he was captured by the Transylvanian 
troops of Sigismund Bathori and handed 
over to the sultan, who executed him. 
Aaron was now placed for the second time 
in the position of voivode 
(1592-1595), and ]>ursucd a 
foreign policy of unblushing 
duplicity ; on November 5th, 

1594. he made an alliance at 
Bucharest with Sigismund 
Bathori and with Michael of 
Wallacliia against the Turks ; 
liowever, he deserted the 
W’allacliians. was taken ;is a 
prisoner to Alvincz by the 
Transylvanian troops, and 
died there in 1597. His 
successor Stefan XI. Resvan 
supported Sigismund Bathori 
in his enterprises against the 
Turks, hut was impaled at 
the end of 1595 by the Polish 
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continued. It was not until the seven- 
teenth century that a better jwriod began 
to dawn ; after a conspiracy of the Boyars 
against AlexanderVII. Elias, who favouied 
the Greeks, and after various other con- 
f-.tsions the Greek Albanian Vasile Lupu 
came to the throne (1634-1O53): he founded 
schools and benevolent institutions, and 
did his best to improve the 
condition of the country. He 
_ was a cunning j)olitician, and 
* i>egan intrigues aeaiiist George 

Rakoezy, the ruler of Transylvania, which 
ended, in 1O54, by his being captured 
hims.-i( by the Khan of Tartary, who 
sent him to Constantinople. 

On January 8th, 1O54, the Cossacks 
surrendered to the Russians. Moldavia, 
however, came under Transylvanian supre- 
macy. Th: voivode Stefan XIII. (1O53- 
1658), after secret negotiations 
with the Russian Tsar (1O54- 
i()5b), joined the Wallachian 
Constantine Bxsarab in placing 
himself under the protectorate 
of George R.akoczy II. As he 
sup])orted this ruler in an 
attensi)t to secure the crown 
of Poland in 1O75. the sultan 
declared him dc|)Osed. 

The following years were a 
]K-ruHl of unspeakable misery 
and sorrow ; the last two 
native rulers, Sefan XIV. and 
XV.. maintained their |X)sition 
with interruptions until 1O80 
VASILE ”THE WOLF ' ^ bctwccn 1658 and 

A rukr the Turkish court, at its 



* j'jj cunnii^, tut temK captured Of ai 

chancellor Jan Zamoiski. who Kh»n «>f T»rt»^ he *4* wju pleasure, aniwiiitcd 
liail invaded Moldavia. rulers from the principal 

In August the position of voivode was Alhaiiian or Greek families. 


taken over by Jeremias Mogila, or Movila 
(*595“t&o8), a feeble character, who 
allowed the country to fall entirely under 
Polish supremacy. At that time Southern 
Moldavia had been driven to find room for 
15.000 Tartar settlers ; the tribute whiclu 
The D*wb Khan of the Crim Tartars, 
of who from 1475 had harassed 

Better D>ya Russians, Poles, and Rou- 
manians, then subject to the 
Ottomans, had been receiving from Mol- 
davia since 1566. "according to ancient 
custom.” as the price for his consideration 
of their frontiers, w’as now dropped. 
However, this remarkable branch of the 
conquering Nogais, under the " Mirzak ” 
Kantemir, lost their independence in 1637, 
though their marauding raids were still 


A new jHTiod in the liistory of Moldavia 
(1712-1822) begins with the appointment 
of the Phaiiariot class to the position ol 
voivode ; they were merchants from Con- 
stantinople. and each one of them, intent 
solely u|x>n his own enrichment, did his 
best to reduce the country to ruin. 

The Russians occupied the country be- 
tween 1769 and 1774, and then conlerred 
the dignity of voivode upon Gregor III. 
Ghika, who was murdered by the Janis- 
saries at Jassy in 1777. 

After the death of Ghika the partition 
of Moldavia began. But of that process 
we have here to record-only the beginning, 
when, in 1777, the province of Bukovinawas 
incorporated in the Austrian donunions. 

Heinrich von Wlislocki 
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THEIR WARS AND THEIR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


'^HE country known to us as Albania is 
^ a district about 400 miles in length and 
120 in breadth upon the average, which 
lies on the coast of the Balkan peninsula. 
Of this district, the Albanians proper, a 
strongly-marked nationality, occupy the 
north : the south-east is j)ure Creek ; 
while the south-west contains both races, 
so intermingled that the children learn both 
languages simultaneously. Roumanians 
^ , , inhabit the district of Pindos. 

Deckdeaee of Bulgarians and Serbs 
Aibaoiftft district which borders 

ladcpcndeoec frontiers; on the other 

hand, the Albanian race has also extended 
far beyond the frontiers of Albania. On the 
Shah Dagh Albanians have appropriatc<l 
the whole western portion of Turkish 
Servia, extending to Bosnia, and inhabit 
the mountain region lying west and south- 
west of Novi Bazar. Large numbers of 
Albanians also dwell within the kingdom 
of Greece ; in fact, the whole of Attica, 
with the exception of Athens and the 
Pir.-eus, Megara, with the exception of the 
city. Bceotia, and the islands of Hydra and 
Spezzia. together with many other dis- 
tricts, are inhabited by them. 

However, during the course of the nine- 
teenth century the Albanian nationality in 
these parts has apparently suffered a con- 
siderable decrease, owing to the faci that 
many Albanian families have adopted Greek 
manners and the Greek language, as 
Greek is considered the more distinguished 
nationality. About 80,000 Albanians are 
settled in Italy, divided among the fomer 
provinces of Nearer and Further Calabria, 
Basilicata. Capitanata, Terra dOtranto. 
Abruzzo Ulteriore and Sicily. The hrst 
mentioned were brought over about Mbo 
bv Ferdinand I. to Naples Their number 
was originally considerably greater, but 
many of them have been entirely Italian- 
ised in language, dress, and manners. 
Finally, three small Albanian colonies exist 
upon Austrian soil— one on the Save, be- 
t^cn ShabaU and Mitrovitza. one at 
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Zara, and one at Pola. The Albanians 
are divided into two main branches, 
which are also distinguished from one 
another by language — the Toskans and 
the Geges. The former inhabited the 
south, the latter the central and northern 
fiarts of the country. Their respective 
dialects are so different that they have 
the utmost difficulty in understanding 
one anothc, and members of one brancli 
are obliged by degrees to learn the dialect 
of the other. In other respects, too, a 
strange divergence between the two 
branches has existed from early times. 
An attempt has been made to explain 
the diff'^rence of dialect on the supjxisition 
that the inhabitants of the north were the 
Illyrians of antiquity, and those of the 
south the Epirots. This hypothesis is 
scarcely defensible. It is more probable 
that Ixjth branches are Thracian, and 
that of the two dialects, Gegish is the 
Thracian language as spoken by Illyrians, 
and Toskish is that language as spoken by 
Greeks ; in other words, that the difference 
corresponds to that between Lombard and 
Tuscan Italian— namely, Latin in the 
mouth of Gauls and Latin in the mouth ol 


ruscans. . . 

In respect of religion the land is again 
’ no means uniform.' The north 
edominantly Roman Catholic, "h”® 
the south Greek Catholicism holds the 

,per hand. Mohammedanism, moreover, 

ha.s spread throughout almost 
* C'o” the whole country, and the 
““ number of its devotees is nearly 

equal to that of the Chnstians, 
le distinguished families especially 
the towns, are Mohammedans ; thae 
e. moreover, isolated country distncts 
uch are Mohammedan. It will be under 
Dod that all of these were at one 
ne Christians, and that they ^^^ve gone 
er to Mohammedanism m consequence 
the very various forms of press 
rich the^urks 

different times, even within the prese 
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century. The only tribe which has re- 
mained pure Catholic is tho.t of the Mirid- 
ites, in the north, from the fact that 
every apostate was immediately forced to 
leave the district. There are besides 
districts which are Mohammedan only in 
seeming, and acknowledge Christianity 
in secret, at the present day as previously. 

Although, as we have said, the Alba- 
nians are thus divided by geographical, 
religious, and linguistic differences, yet 
they form one nationality with a strongly 
marked national charactci , arising pri- 
marily from the conception of the family, 
which has dominated the whole life of 
this people. It is by the solidarity of 
family life that we must cxolain their 
tenacious observation of ancient customs, 
which accompany every detail of house- 
hold life, birth, engagement, marriage 
and death ; thus, too, is explicable that 
fearful scourge of this nation, the blood 
feud, and also the political im|>otcnce of 
the country in spite of the great bravery 
of its inhabitants. 

The stroncly marked conservatism ap- 
parent in all these facts has also con- 
tributed to the maintenance of numerous 

A StrsAie fhe old heathen 

of Side bv side 

different religions 
which individuals have adopted 
as their official belief. As survivals of 
this nature arc the belief in the Elves, a 
household snirit, three monsters known 
as Kutshreda, Siikjcnnesa and Ljubia, 
the Ore, Mauthi, Fatilcs, Dive, Fljamoa 
Kukudi, Vur\'ulak — known among the 
Gcges as Ljuvgat and Kaikancholi— the 
Shtrigea, Dramgiia, and the men with 
tails. There is no reason to suppose that 
these demoniacal beings are the survivals 
of some old pure Albanian popular be- 
lief ; they probably represent, to some 
degree, remnants of early Greek, Roman, 
Slavonic, Turkish, and iierhaos giiisv 
superstition. The origin of tiie com- 
ponent ijarts of this popular belief cannot 
be pointed to with certainty. When we 
examine the appellations of tJtese separate 
beings. It might be supposed that they 
onginated from the nation from whose 
language they took tlicir names ; but no 
rdiance can be placed on this theory. 
Ihe Albaman vocabulary for every de- 
partment of life is a motley mixture 
takw from all possible languages, so 
that It IS highly probable that in myth- 
ology foreign names might often repre^nt 
I z 


native conceptions. The Elves, known 
as the "Happy Ones," or as the " Brides 
of the Mountain," display a considerable 
resemblance to the fairies of German 
mythology, who bear the same name. 
They are generally feminine, about 
the size of twelvc-year-oId children, of 
great beauty, clothed in white, and of 
. , vaporous form. They come 

down in the night from the 
My^oion mountains to the homes of men, 
and invite beautiful children to 
dance ; often, too, they take little children 
out uf the cradles to play with lliem upon 
the roofs of the houses, but bring them 
back unharmed. 

Similar is the character of the Mauthi. as 
she is called in Elhassan, who is probably 
to be identified with the Southern Albanian 
" Beauty of the Earth." She. too. is a 
fairj’ clothcd in gold, with a fez adorned 
with precious stones ; " the man who 

steals this is fortunate for the ‘vliolc of 
his life.” Goddesses of fate are the 
Ore and the Fatiles ; the former goes 
alxiut the country and immcdiatelv fulfils 
all the blessings and curses which she 
hcare. The Fatiles are the same as the 
ancient Greek Moirai. The Attic Albanians 
have only one of these deities, who still 
bears the ancient name of Moira ; however, 
all the gifts which are offered to her upon 
a birth in the house are tripled. 

Horrible demons are the cannibal female 
monsters Kutshedra, Sukjennesa, and 
Ljubia. Connected with them is the 
FIjamea of Elbassan. also a female demon, 
who can afflict with epilejisy. The Dif, or 
the Dive in the iilural. arc giants of super- 
natural size, while the household spirit, the 
Vittore, is conceived as a brightly coloured 
snake, which lives in the wall of 
the house, and is greeted with respect 
and wishes of good fortune by any one 
of the inhabitants who catches sight' of it. 
The Vuivulak, known in seme iilaccs 
as vampires, arc sufficiently explained by 
S«»reiiy of second title. Of a similar 
Litcrorr *^0 Ljuvgats. 

kfoBomcott furhish corjises with long 

nails, which go about in their 
grave clothes, devouring what they find 
and strangling men," as also arc the Kar^ 
kanteholjes or Kukudes, the corpses of 
giraies whose breath is poisonous. 

The literary monuments of the people 
are very few; all that can be called 
literature is confined to translations of 
the Bible and similar ecclesiastical 
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compositions, to national songs, and a few 
attempts at poetry among the Kalian Alba- 
nians, and in Albania itself. Among the 
former we may mention Girolamo de 
Rada (1870). who has treated of the 
heroic period of his nation — that is to say, 

. . the wars of Skanderbeg. The 
Aibkaift* Albania most famous 

„ amongst his compatriots is 
F««o« P«i Bremet. He 

was a scholar acquainted wilh Arabic and 
Persian literature, and it was under the 
influence of these Oriental literatures that 
his poems were composed, as they in- 
deed declare by their strong infusion of 
Arabic and Persian words. The spirit 
also is undeniably Oriental, and their 
similarity with the poems of Hafi?. for 
instance, is unmistakable. The national 
songs are not without a beauty which 
i« strikingly foreign to our 
ideas. Our information upon 
the actual history of the 
Albanians is for the most part 
very fragmentary. Native 
historical sources there are 
none ; we are reduced to the 
references derived from the 
history of those nations with 
whom the Albanians were 
brought into connection. 

Hence our chief sources are 
the Byzantine chroniclers, 

“wno trouble themselves very 
rarely about these remote 



phorus, son of the last despot, attempted 
to seize the government of Albania, bui 
was defeated by the Albanians and killed 
in battle (1357-1358). The Albanians now 
fell again partly into the hands of the 
Servian despot Simon. As, however, he 
troubled himself but little about the 
country, the Albanians founded two prac- 
tically independent pro\inces — a southern 
pro\nnce under Gjinos V'ayas, and a nor- 
thern province under Peter Ljoshas. 

Then began a period of Albanian 
migration, during which large portions of 
Macedonia, Thessalia, ^^tolia and Acar- 
nania were occupied by parties starting 
from Durazzo. Thence the Albanians 
spread further to Livadia, Boeotia, Atiica, 
South Euboea, and the Peloponnese. After 
the death of Peter Ljoshas, in I374> Johti 
Spata seized the town of Arta. His rule 

was a period of long struggles 
with different opponents, 
which continued almost until 
his death in 1400. About 
iliis time most of the country 
was conquered by Carlo I. 
Tocco, who died on July 
1420. and bequeathed what 
he had won to his nephew 
Carlo 1 1 . Tocco of Cephallenia, 
who was obliged, however, to 
cede the town of Janina m 
1430 to Murad II., and to 
acknowledge his supremacy. 
The process of converting 


- 1 ilC w 

rarely about these remote p^i^ous Christian hero country to Mofiammedan- 
provinces/' Our earliest <n* George K**triou. began, and has 

rcct information belongs to Turk, continued till within the Ij^t 

the year 1042 ; at that date, for tweoty ye*rs m He . jt chiefly the 

after' subjugatmB the Bui- Te ttal SraJed Mohammedan^ 

carian levclt, Michael Paphlago, the uppe ^ ihaxj were able to 

gONernor of Dvrrhachium, gathered an 


cl llL/l ^ , 

army of 6o,ooO men from 
advanced with it against the herbs. When 
the Normans made their expeditions of 
conquest (1081-U01). the rule of the 
despots of Epirus from the house of the 
Comneni began, and it lasted until 

The land then fell again into h^"* 

the Byzantine emperors ; but ^be rtttlws 
population repeatedly rose m revdt and 
the most cruel coercion fai ed to ^^r« 
definite pacification. In 
fresh drsturbances broke out, 

Servian king, Stefan Uusan. 

tape to conquer the whole of Albania, 

Thessalia and Macedonia, and 
II corresponding title of emperor ^these 
countries. Ui>on his death the heman 
kingdom fell into confusion, and Nice 
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Upper ciasscistiiid^ 

rsT^and for this reason 
found native dynasties, which m some 
cases actually acquired hereditary rufe 
Of these native pashas of . 

- Te^i I 

S»/Sja*^,^K=gha; 

North Albania which^hadtoomc a 

Veaetiui Help Its own. About the year 
A(eiA*t 1250 it went over to the 

the Onom.M Catholic Church, as ap{>cars 

r.^c^irr’i'd at'^r;S^nVre"tore 
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alter the death of Stefan Dusan in 1355. 
With the year 1383 begin the invasions 
of the Ottomans, whom the Albanians 
opposed with Venetian help. Among these 
Turco-Albanian struggles those of Skan- 
derbeg" stand out prominently. Yban, or 
JohnGeorge Kastriota, was bom after 1.403, 
the son 01 Yban 'or John Kastriota, the 
dynast of Mat, and of Voisava, the Servian 
princess of Polog. In 1423 he was carried 
off, with his three brothers, by tlie Emir 
Murad II. in the course of an incursion 
into Soutlicrn Albania, kept as a hostage 
for his father's fi<lclity, and employed in 
the royal Se- 
raglio. There 
he was brought 
up i n the Mo- 
hammedaii 
faith, and given 
the name of 
Iskander or 
Alexander Bey, 
popularised as 
Skanderbeg. 

Conspicuous for 
liis . handsome 
form and intel- 
lectual powers, 
he very soon 
obtained a su* 

4>orior post in 
the administra- 
tion. In 1442, 
upon the death 
of his father, 

Yban, live i)rin- 
eipality was 
occupied by the 
emir, and his 
brothers w’crc 
killed. The 
revolts con- 
ducted by 
Arianites Com- 
nenus, who died in 1461, Depas, or 
Thopia, and Zenempissa, were crushed bv 
the Turks. 

•Kastriota concealed his thirst for 
vengeance, and remained in the Turkish 
service as if nothing had occurr^. When, 
however, at the close of 1443 the 
Hungarians defeated the Turks, George 
escaj:«d, with 300 Albanians, from the 
Turkish camp, and seized Knija by a trick. 
He re-adopted Christianity, inspired his 
compatriots to fight for their independence, 
and ocaipied the whole district in a month. 
All the chiefs placed themselves under his 



command, and paid tribute for the main- 
tenance of the revolt. Skanderl)Cg con- 
tinued the war with vigour, and in 14^, 
with 15,000 men, he defeated the Turkish 
army, 40,000 strong under Ali Pasha, and 
other Ottoman generals in the district of 
Dibra. In the year 1449 he attacked 
Murad with 100,000 men, but was defeated 
and forced to withdraw from Kruja, which 
he besieged. 

After the death of Murad II., in 1451. 
he remained victorious upon the whole, 
notwithstanding disunion among the 
chieftains and several defeats winch he 

suffered ; in the 
fen years’ arm- 
istice of Mav, 
14G1, Albania 
was formally 
ceded to him. 
He showed 
great organis- 
ing ability, and 
made the coun- 
try a stronghold 
of Christianity, 
anri his vigorous 
services to this 
faith induced 
Pope Pius II. 
to select him as 
general for his 
proposed cru- 
sade in the year 
14O4, The re- 
sult of this 
mo»'cment was 
a further out- 
break of w’ar, 
and once again 
the Turks were 
defeated. But 
on January 
1468, 
Skanderbeg 
died at Alcssio. His son being still a minor, 
the Turks were victorious. It cost them, 
however, ten years’ fighting before they 
reconquered Kruja, on June 15th, 1478, and 
succeeded in bringing the land under their 
sway in 1479. After that date large bodies 
emigrated from Nortli Albania, and the 
majority of the Albanian colonies in Italy 
belong to that period. Another part of 
the conquered Albanians preferred to 
remain upon the spot and accept Moham- 
medanism, while the remainder fled into 
the mountains. 

Karl Pauli 
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THE SOUTHERN SLAV PEOPLES 

MOVEMENTS OF A WIDESPREAD RACE AND 
THEIR ABSORPTION INTO OTHER NATIONS 

A® 


the history of the German races 
emerges from obscurity only upon 
their contact with the Greeks and Romans 
on the Rhine, on the Danube, and in the 
Mediterranean territories, so also the cariy 
history of the Slav races has been preserved 
by the Gr?e:o- Roman civilisation, which by 
degrees drew all peoples from darkness to 
light, and stirred them to new life as though 
by a magician’s wand. It was chiefly 
with the Romans that the Germans came 
into contact by reason of their geograph- 
ical position : for similar reasons the Slavs 
fell within the area of Greek civilisation, 
though here again by the intervention of 
the Roman Empire. Slav history is thus 
connected tvith Roman history. At the 
point where Slavs were the immediate 
neighbours of the Romans their annals 
reach back to the beginning of our era, 
though it was not until some 500 years 
later that the northern Slav race appeared 
, upon the scene. It was ui)on 
.the Adriatic and in the river 

wuK H*" system of the Central and 
with Koae Danube that the Slavs 

first came into contact with the Roman 
Empire ; on the Adriatic and on the classi- 
cal ground of the Balkan Peninsula, which 
was saturated with Giteco-Roman civilisa- 
tion, begins our earliest genuine knowledge 
of the Slavonic peoples. 

The races which inhabited the districts 
on the Danube and southwards to the 
Peloponnesus are known in modem times 
ar. tne Slovenians, Serbs, Croatians, and 
Bulgarians. They form collectively the 
South Slavonic group. As their. origin 
is obscure, so also is their history confused ; 
it is a history the threads of which are 
lost in many provinces belonging to 
different states, and bearing even at the 
present day different names ; a history 
of tribes in which original divergences 
led in course of time to sharp distinctions 
of language, script, morals, religion and 
history, and which, even in political 
matters, are opposed as enemies. 


Of llu-ir earliest liistory we know little 
enough. The Slavs were not so fortunate 
as the Germans, who found a historian in 
Tacitus as early as the first century. 
Modern inquirers agree ui>on the fact 
that the Slavs appcare<l in Euro|>e ages 
ago. together with the other main Euro- 
pean races, the Kelts. Greeks, Romans. 

and Germans, and that they 
.. V settled in Eastern Europe 

Under oiker where aUnit the Spot 

* where they are still to be found 
as the earliest known inhabitants. Tlie 
Slavs and tlieir scttlenu'nts arc known to 
Pliny. Tacitus and Ptolemy. More e.\ten- 
sivo accounts are given of them by the 
Gothic historian Jordancs and the Byzan- 
tine Procopius, botli in the sixth century. 

From that time onwards information as 
to the Slav races becomes more copious. 
They licar different names. The Greek 
and Romaij authors cal! them Veneti, 
while to the Germans they are known as 
Wends : another form is Antes. Proco- 
pius also informs us that the Antes were 
anciently known as Spores, which has been 
connected with the name Serb. The second 
name for the memlwrs of tliis race was 
Slavus — with variants — the name espe- 
cially current among the Byzantines. 
Those tribes who settled in the old Roman 
provinces of Pannonia, Noricum, Rha;tia 
and Vindelicia were known collectively as 
Slavs or Slovenians. We hear of them 
in the sixth century as of some jiolitical 
importance, and as already waging war 
with the Bavarian race. It is 
. probable that some Slav king- 

* ^ doms existed in the sixth 

* centuryinthemodemHungary, 

Slavonia, Croatia. Carinthia, Styria, Car- 
niola, Gorz, Gradiska, and on the coast 
line. 

From these Slav peoples settled on each 
side of the Central Danube, on Uie Drave 
and Save ; many migrated southwards 
after the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
settled in the Balkan Peninsula. The 
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question arises whether they were the 
first Slav colonists in that district, or 
whether they found in the Balkan terri- 
tories an older Slav population known 
under other names. On the solution of this 
question depends the problem of the 
Slav population of the mlkan R ninsula. 
Moreover, the Slavs from these districts 

Byzaatiae members 

of race who went to the 

Alarm Balkan territories; we find 
traces of Slav immigrants from 
Eastern and Northern Europe. Formerly 
the opinion was general that the immigra- 
tion of the Slavs into the Balkan terri- 
tories took place during the jieriod between 
the fifth and seventh centuries. It is 
now believed that certain traces of a 
much earlier migration have been dis- 
covered. Evidence for this fact is to be 
found in the older Slav place-names. This 
new theory can also be hannonised with 
the earliest historical evidence before us, 
and provides a natural explanation of the 
fact that the Slavs suddenly appeared in 
these territories in such numbers that 
even the Byzantine emperors found them- 
selves obliged to take measures to prevent 
them from over-running Greece. The 
theory further explains why history has 
nothing to tell us of any great immigration 
or occupation of these countries by the 
Slavs in historical times ; only now and 
again does history speak of tJie settle- 
ment of new bands of colonists by the 
emperors. 

^ long, however, as it is imiwssible to 
ascertain the nationality of many peoples 
living in those districts in the Roman 
P'riod, such as Thracians, Skordiskans. 
Dacians, Illyrians, and others, so long will 
this problem remain unsolved. Hence we 
must first decide whether they are to be 
regarded as “ immigrants " or as ” in- 
digenous ” ; only then can we discuss the 
question of earlier or later dates. It may 
be noted that the inhabitants of Bosnia 
still display certain ethnological 
iDkeriiort p^jculiarities which are asenbed 
of Roman Thracians and Dacians 

CiTilitatioB Roman authors. Thus 

Pliny states that among the Dacians the 
men paint their bodies. Tattooing is at 
the present day customary among the 
Bosnian people. Other national character- 
istics also point to some relationship. 

However this may be, our first know- 
ledge of the Slavs, both in the Danube 
territories and in the Balkan Peninsula, is 
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gained from the Greeks and Romans when 
they established their empire in those 
directions. After the fall of the Roman 
Ernpire the Slavs inherited the Roman 
civilisation. The country was covered 
with towns, trading settlements, and 
fortresses. These territories were cross^ 
by admirable military roads. In Thracia 
we find roads as early as the time of Nero, 
who built post-houses along them. All the 
emperors paid special attention tb the 
. Balkan Peninsula, as it was from there 
that they gained the r^ost valuable recruits 
for their legions. No Roman emperor 
however, spread his glory so widely 
throughout the countries on each side 
of the Baljcans as the conqueror of 
Dacia, the great Flavian, Trajan. His 
memory was and is still preserved among 
the Slavs, and his name was even added 
to the list of Slav deities. Bulgarian songs 
still sing the praises of the " Tsar Trojan.” 
Many place-names still re-echo his name. 
We constantly find a Trajan’s bridge, a 
Trajan’s road, a Trajan’s gate, or a 
Trajan’s town. . Trajan is also in general 
use as a proper name. All this is evidence 
.w A Trajan must 

Ootht i>ersonal con- 

tact with the Slavs. .\s early 
of PU»d«f ^ century the 

provinces of the peninsula were wealthy 
and densely populated, as we are informed 
by the contemporary writer Eunapios. 
A disastrous period began for these tern- 
tories in the fourth arid fifth centuries, 
when the Goths and Huns attacked and 
repeatedly devastated them in the courw 
G.' plundering raids ; possibly these assail- 
ants included some Slavonic bands. From 
this time onwards the Slavs on the far 
side of the Danube liegan to grow restless, 
especially in the old province of Dacia, 
and overflooded the whole of the Balkan 
Peninsula as far as the Peloponnesc ; the 
Slav language was spoken at Taygetos as 
late as the fifteentli century.- 

The Byzantine emperors themselves, m 
their brilliant capital on the Bosphorus, 
were threatened with attack. A* ffi* 
time the Byzantine emperors had rnore 
imjiortdnt cares and heavier tasks than 
the protection of the Balkan Peninsula from 
these barbarians, whom they were inclined 
to despise : their faces, from the moment 
of the foundation of Constantinople, were 
turned towards the cast. Hence, m spue 
of repeated defeats, tJie Slavs were ab e 
steadily to advance. Tilings became even 
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worse alter the death of the great Jusliiuan. 
John of Ephcsus» a Syrian chronicler of the 
sixth century, relates how “ in the third 
year after the death of tlie Emperor 
Justinian and the accession of Tiberius tlie 
Victorious, the accursed people of the 
Slavs entered and overran (he whole of 
Hellas in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica 
and the whole of Thracia. They conquered 
many towns and fortresses, ravaged, 
burned, and devastated the country, and 
lived in it as freely as at home/* 

In the year 575 the Avars, one of the 
peo])lcs of the steppes formerly called in as 
auxiliaries by the Byzantines, !>egan their 
invasions in the Byzantine Empire, and 
carried their plundering raids through the 
Balkan territories, alone or in alliance with 
the Slavs. The Slavs in Illyricum and the 
Alpine territories soon became restless. 
In Dalmatia, into which they had made 
incursions as early as the reign of Justinian, 
(liey began to advance with great energy 
about 600, and drove back the Roman 
|)ower, , which the Avars had already 
enfeebled, to the coast towns, to the 
. .. mountains, and to the islands. 

Graeco- Roman towns of 


Sl€g€ of 


the interior were for the most 


part laid waste, while such 
new towns as Sj>alatro and Ragusa were 
founded by the mgitive Romans. 

The Slav immigrants soon also learnt 
the art of seamanship. During the siege 
of Constantinople in 626, which they under- 
took in alliance with the Avars, they 
conducted the attack from the seaward 
side in small boats. In the year 641 
certain Slavs, probably from E^urus, 
landed on the Italian coasts and plundered 
Apulia. The Slav pirates traversed the 
Ionian and /Egean seas, j>enetrating even 
to the Cyclades and the coast tONvns of 
Asia Minor. Al-Achtal, an Arabian writer 
of the seventh century, speaks of the fair- 
haired Slavs as a people well-known to his 
readers. The enterprise of (ho Slavs was 
further facilitated by the fact that the 
Byzantine Empire was now in difficulties 
with the Arabs, as it had formerly been 
with the Persians, Their chief attack was 
directed about C09 against Thessalonica, 
the second city in the Byzantine Empire. 
Tliey rcjicatcdly besieged this ^own by 
land and water, and on one occasion were 
encamped for two years before its gales. 
The Byzantine authorities were, however, 
invariably .successful in saving this out- 
post. In the scvcntli century the Slav 


coloniiatiori of the Balkan Peninsula was 
complete, and no corner remained un- 
touched bv them. Tlie Byzantine authors 
of that period refer to the Balkan territories 
simply as Slavinia. 

With regard to tlie influence which their 
change of domicile exercisc(l upon the polit- 
ical development of the Slav immigrants and 

the course of their civilisa- 

reduced to 

Coufttry Oft SUf ; generalisation 

laifturftfttt detailed 

proof, but in this case the connection l>e- 
tween geographical position and history’ is 
unmistakable. The position of the Balkan 
Peninsula, uhi:h brought the southern 
Slavs nearer than any other members of 
the race to the Graven- Roman world, was 
of great importance for their future 
devdopment. In the course of their his- 
torical career (he southern Slav tribes 
wavered for a long time between Italy and 
Byzantium, until eventually the western 
jKirtion became incorporated with Roman 
politics and civilisation, and the eastern 
portion with the Bvzantinc world. 

For other facts, however, in the life of 
the southern Slavs, deeper causes must Ik? 
sought, originating in the configuration of 
the country. If wc regard the peninsula 
of H^emus from tlie hydrographical and 
orographiral point of view, we shall 
immediately |x?rceive that the configuration 
of the country has determined the fate of 
its inhabitants. As the whole of the con- 
tinent is divided from west to cast by a 
watershed which directs the rivers partly 
to the Baltic and partly into the Danube, 
so also this south-eastern peninsula has 
its watershed which directs the streams 
partly towards the north and partly south- 
wards. As the nortliern mountain range 
has divided the peoples, as well as tlic 
waters, which lie on each side of it, so ' 
loo, the same fact is apjiarent in tlie 
Balkans. The northern and *the southern 
parts of the peninsula have run a different 
* a courseof development with 

The 

B.UU. 

Balkans, rising to 12. 140 
feet, is difficult to erpss, notwithstanding its 
thirteen passes,' and many of llie struggles 
between the northern and southern BiUkan 
races were fought out on the ridges of these 
mountains. At the same time it must be 
said that other ethnographers have drawn 
different conclusions from tliesc same 
orographical conditions. 
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Apart from these facts, the whole 
peninsula is divaded by mountain ranges 
running in all directions into districts 
each of which Nsith certain efforts might 
develop independently of others, as was 
the case in Western Europe. In ancient 
Hellas this was the fact which favoured 
the development of so many independent 
_ . territories, and during the 

... Slav period it also facilitated 
_ , the nse oi several kingdoms. 

Preserred , , ... . 

In so far as it is unjust to re- 
gard the Balkan Peninsula as part of Eastern 
Europe, in the strict sense of the term, 
it is incorrect to call it an East European 
|>eninsula. Balkan territories are in every 
respect more allied to Western Europe, 
and are somewhat Alpine in character. 

Thus the immigrant Slavs were easily 
able to continue their separate existence 
in this district, a fact which entirely 
corresponded with their wishes. Hence 
the manifold nature of the southern Slav 
kingdoms ; for this reason, too. they were 
more easily accessible to influences which 
ran very diverse courses. Diversity of 
geographical configuration naturally pro- 
duced diversity of civilisation : some 
districts lay on the main lines of com- 
munication. while others, more diffiedt 
of access because more mountainous in 
character, were left far behind in the march 
of progress. Differences oi climate must 
als« be taken into account. 

U|X3n the whole, the magnificent posi- 
tion of the Balkan territories on the 
Mediterranean has at all periods favoured 
the development of the inhabitants. The 
fact that the Slavs here came into contact 
wnth the sea created new conditions 
of life and fresh needs. They learnt the 
art of seamanship, and rose to be a 
commercial nation. The southern Slavs 
show a different national tj-pe from the 
great mass of Slav nationality ; their en- 
vironment and their neighbours have given 
them a special national character. The 

Slav races which settled in the 
How 4id iKe Balkan Peninsula were num- 
Slari Get erous. Such different names 
Their N»me»f known as Severane. 

Brsjakes or Berzetes. Smoljanes, Sagulates. 
Welesici. Dragovici, Milinci or Milenzes. 
Ezeritesor Jeserzes.etc. Inspiteof numer- 
ous names applied to various Slav group, 
we have practically no guide to tribal 
identity among them. These names are, 
however, of little importance for the 
letermination of nationality. Apart from 
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the fact that they have often been 
transmitted to us in a corrupt form, 
their value is purely topographical and in 
no way ethnographical. They coincide 
with the names of the lakes, rivers, and 
mountains about which the tribes settled. 
The question then arises : did the tribes 
give ^eir names to these mountains and 
rivers, or, what is more probable, did they 
themselves borrow the old names of 
these rivers, etc ? The latter is the case 
with the names Timok = Timocane, 
Rorawa = Morawana. Narenta — Karen- 
tane, etc. The opinion of the Bulgarian 
scholar Marin St. Drinov appears to be 
correct, that at different times different 
tribes of the northern and western Slavs, 
or, rather, fragments of them, made 
settlements here ; a further proof of the 
theory is the divergent dialects of the 
Bulgarian language. 

Historians state that of the Slavs in 
the western half of tiie Balkans the Serbs 
and Croatians were the most numerous, 
and that they alone founded kingdoms 
of their own side by side with the Bul- 
garian state. But this may mean no more 
^ u. . than that, as in the case of 
e int om* Poland, or Russia, 

® one small tribe was enabled, 

ro» i» force of some favour- 

able circumstance, gradually to subdue 
other tribes, and to include them under its 
own name, while itself becomin^enational* 
ised by the conquered tribes. This may be 
true of the Serbs and Croatians, as we 
have seen that it was of the Bulgarians. 
The whole group thus jiassed into one 
political unity, and tlien acquired some 
meaningless name, jxissibly taken from a 
river, mountain, lake, or town of the 
country, from a national leader, or per- 
ha|)s from some totally different languap. 
All. then, that can be said is this— that 
side by side with the Bulgarians in the 
east of the peninsula two important 
kingdoms, the Seiwian and Croatian, were 
afterwards formed on the ^vcst ; 
each of these, like the Bulgarians, included 

several tribes. . 

The numerous Slav races, then, bore lor 
the moment different names. Thjee ot 
these, Bulgaria, Croatia, and Scr%na, 
became important ; and all others w^ere 
included under these. The Greeks, how- 
ever, gave them all collectively the one 
name of Slavcni. and knew the whole 
country as Slavinia. The Eastern 
Empire was known as Romania by tne 
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Slavs. This name, however, they applied 
particularly to the Thracian plain. At 
the present day the mountain tribes on 
the borders o{ the Thracian plain call the 
inhabitants of the plain Romance and 
the women Romanka, although the whole 
country up to the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople was entirely under Slav 
influence. 

The Slavs of that period, like most of 
the European peoples, were at a stage of 
civilisation which may be described as 
semimomadic. While cattle-rearing and 
hunting were their main sources of food, 
agriculture was also carried on. and, as 
among the Germans, was obligatory upon 
the women and slaves. An historian 
informs us that the Avars employed the 
Slav women for agricultural |)uq>oses and 
in place of draught-animals, which was 
no innovation on their part. Nomadic 
tribes periodically deserted the lands 
which they had ploughed, and removed to 
virgin soil. 

Social and abo civic life in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and probably among all the 
Slavs, is founded upon the family group 

FwaUr ^^“^hold (the sadruga). 

ift (kc Dkikao survived there, as 

Pc&i&ml* Lithuania and Russia, to 

the present day, so that it 
^nnot be regarded as a consequence of a 
Byzantine or Turkish system of taxation. 
Survivals of household organisatidn have 
^so been demonstrated to exist among the 
Germans of that particular period. The 
married children do not leave the father’s 
house, but remain together under the 
government of the father or patriarch. All 
the membere of such a family bear the name 
of the family chief ; thus the descendants 
ol Radovan and the people of the district 
they inhabited were known as Radovanici. 
When the family h^ so increased as to 

make common life irftpossible some portion 

broke away fronf the union, founded a new 
settlement, took a new name, and formed 
a new sadrega. which, however, remained 
m connection with the original family 
and worshimied the same deity, who 
thus remained a common object of rever- 
ence to several branch settlements. A 
sadruga might contain from fifty to sixty 

members ; the chief was kno^vna^sta^ost^ 

or stanesina, or gospodar, or wladyka, or 
djedo, or domakin. ^ 

V’K.®"^*"®**** in the union of 

hterS bvThP^'^ The family was admin- 
istered by the elders, who apportioned the 


work, jierformed the service of the gods 
during the heathen period, and represented 
the family in its external relations. 
Community of properly made individual 
poverty impos.siDlc ; those only who had 
been expelled from the federation of the 
family were abandoned. The affairs of 
the whole tribe were discussed by an 
Tk- Cl,,, assembly of the elders. The 
Citjoy district inhabited by a tribe was 
Protpcriiy as Zupa, and its central 

l)oint. which also contained 
the shrine of the gods in the heathen 
jieriod, was a citadel or grad. One of 
the ciders or patriarchs was chosen as 
governor of a Zupa, and was then known 
as the Ziipao, or, among the Croatians, 
as tlio Ban. 

To this social organisation, which con- 
tinued longer among the Slavs than 
among the Germans, are to be ascribed all 
the defects and the excellencies of the 
Sl.iv tribes. The families did not readily 
sejKiratc from each other, but soon 
incre4se<l to the size of tribes. Hence, 
cattle-breeding and agriculture were con- 
ducted to a considerable extent under a 
system of communal laliour and reached a 
high pitch of prosjicrity ; consequently 
they were able easily to colonise and i>ef- 
manently to maintain their hold of wide 
tracts of country. Other conquering 
nations, such as the Goths and Huns, 
fwuted over the country, leaving behind 
^ traces of the devastation 

which they had caused, and then dis- 
appeared, whereas the Slavs settled in the 
country which they occupied. 

A further consequence was that the Slavs 
were in no need of extraneous labour for 
agncultural purposes, and therefore 5 laver\' 
was never so firmly rooted an institution 
among them as among the Germans. The 
Sla^ usually made their slaves members 
of the household, as is related by the 
Emperor Mauricius. The Slavs were also 
able to carry agriculture and manufacture 
? higher point. Their stand- 
MdHUiLry®™ O' morality was higher, 
0*rau» owing to their close corporate 

a K- discipline, 

fhltf whi^ also favoured the increie of 
their population. On the oUier hand, the 
Geimans, among whom agriculture was 
^rfoiroed by slaves, dev^cd themselvS 

btfll this family organisation enables 
us to explain why the Slavs were not 
successful as the founders of states. Their 
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common lamily life, while implying rever- 
ence for their patriarch, also produced a 
democratic spirit which was entirely 
opposed to any strict form of constitution. 
No family was billing to become subject 
to another ; all families desired to be 
equal ; one defended the freedom of 
another. No family chief was willing to 
_ . acknowledge the - supre- 

mT.*** macy of another, nor need 

tliatorikaa oa lae / i ai. ^ 

. we feel surprise that the 

blood feud was an institu- 
tion which flourished upon such soil. 
Hence, among the Slavs it was far 

easier for an individual to secure the 
supremacy over a number of families 
or tribes if he stood outside them and was 
unshackled by their discijilinc. 

It is, therefore, no mere chance that king- 
doms of anv importance could be founded 
among the Slavs only by foreign tribes, often 
invited for that purpose. This peculiarity 
of the Slav character struck the Byzantine 
historians. *' They have abundance of 
cattle and corn, chiefly millet and rvc,” 
says the Em)>eror Mauricius ; " rulers, 

however, they cannot bear,” he says in 
another place, '■ and they live side by 
side in disunion. Independence they love 
above all things, and decline to undergo 
any form of subjection.” Procopius also 
relates in the si.xth century that the Slavs 
declined to submit to the rule of any one 
man. but discussed their common affairs 
in council. The pride and honour of 
individual families was to them more 
important than all else. Only under 
pressure of direst need did the Slav tribes 
join in choosing a common leader, and for 
this reason strangers were easily aide to 
secure dominion over them. 

Concerning the religion of the southern 
Slavs, our sources of information have 
little to tell us ; they were jiclytheists, 
their chief deities were the heaven and the 
heavenly Ixxlics. Of Svantovit and 
Perun, the deities of the northern Slavs, no 
traces are to be found. They worshipped 

their gods in groves* moun* 
The Religion rocks. Victims 

were offered to them with 
Souibern Sli*» Together with the gods 

they reverenced other beings, such as the 
Vilen or Sarnovilen (in Thracia, Sanioai^ y )» 
Budenice, Rojenice. Judi, Vijulici, spirits 
and female wizards {brodmee). Re^arch, 
however, has not said the last word uiK>n 
this point, and the jicrsonahties of many 
heathen gods arc doubtful. 
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The districts south of the Danube and 
north of the Adriatic were under the rule 
of the Byzantine emperor, though Byzan- 
tine rulers were rarely able to exercise 
any real supremacy. Immigrant tribes 
from time to time nominally recognised 
the rights of the Byzantine emperors to 
these lands, and troubled themselves no 
further upon the matter. We may even 
question whether such immigrants alwaj^ 
secured the consent of the emperor to thsir 
settlement upon Roman territory — a fact 
which the Byzantine historians continually 
reassert, for reasons easily intelligible. 
These peoples came into the country be- 
cause they met with no resistance, and 
were the more readily inclined to acknow- 
ledge a vague supremacy, as they were 
themselves incapable of founding states. 

It is not so much through their milita^ 
power as through their diplomatic skill 
and wealth, and also through the disunion 
of the Slavs, that the Byzantines were able 
to retain, at any rate, a formal supremacy 
over these territories during many troub- 
lous periods. Notwithstanding the 
success of the Slav colonisation, the Slavs 
never succeeded in founding 
an indejxjndent state in the 
Balkan territories ; on this point 
both they and the Germans were 
far inferior to the Turco-Tartar racw. 
Apart from the fact that these latter, by 
their introduction of cavalry service, with 
the use of the stirrup, possessed more lor- 
midable forces and obtained greater mili- 
tary success, they had also the further 
advantage of jiossessing the ideal 0 a 
strong ^atc. though in roughest outline 
This they had learnt from the civilised 
nations of Asia. In Europe their am^car- 
ance exercised some influence uj»n Uie 

military’ habits and constitutional or- 

ganisation of the Germanic and bla\ 
world, especially of the 
of the fact is the migration of 
which was brought about by their • 

It is not until this that the 

Slavs united into larger ’e 

into states. It was. then no mere chance 

that these peoples were the . o ^v 

kingdoms in the districts 
the Slavs. They were the Huns A^. 
Bulgars, Chazars. Magyars, Patzina , 

Polovzcs. Tartars, and rda- 

\Vc know i.ractically nothing of die re 
tions of the Slavs to the state of the Hons. 
On the other hand, we learn ^ 6 
of the political life of the Slavs in (he si.x 
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century, when the second Turkish people, 
the Avars, founded a considerable empire 
in the district occupied by the Slavs. The 
supremacy of the Avars seems to have 
extended over the whole district of modem 
Hungary'. Bohemia, and Moravia, the whole 
of Austria proper, the northern districts 
of the Elbe and Saale, and also south- 
wards to the Danube over modem Dal- 
matia and Servia. As they were a people 
of giants, they were called by their neigh- 
bours simply Avars, or giants. Their rule 
was exceedingly oppressive. Fredegar’s 
chronicle of the seventh century relates 
that the Slavs were forced to participate 
in every campaign of the Avars, and to 
fight, while the Avars drew up before the 
encampment. Agriculture was the sole 
work of the Slavs ; other historians inform 
us that they were often used as draught- 
animals and beasts of burden. The Avars 
were the first foreign people whose per- 
manent supremacy over the Slavs is his- 
torically established for the sixth century. 

About the beginning of the seventh 
century the position of the Slavs improved, 
in consequence of a great defeat experi- 

by the Avars in 626. 
8U?o&ie Sutc Avar Khan had under* 
E«iabiUh«d taken a plundering raid on 
the Byzantine Empire, ai)- 
{larently as early as 623, and besieged Con- 
stantinople, when the Emperor Hcraclius- 
began war against the Persians ; the cam- 
paign must have lasted some years. At this 
time, about the year 623, the Slavs on the 
Danube in the districts of Bohemia and 
Moravia revolted and founded an iridci>cn- 
dent kingdom under the leadership of a 
certain Samo. WTien the Avar bands 
before Constantinople were destroyed in 
b^6, the Avar power was considerably 
weaKcncd for a whole generation. 

The Slav tribes who had been hitherto 
subdued were now able to assert them- 
selves. They joined Samo, and aiipointcd 
him their king in 627, the more easily to 
oppose the attacks of the Langobirdi 
Bavanans. and Avars. Then was founded 
the first jm|)ortant independent Slav 
kingdom known to history; it lav in 
the western part of the modern Austrian 
monarchy. Samo maintained his position 
.{according to others, until 
058)— that is to say, for thirty-five years 
After his death his empire disappears^ from 
the scene. Wc hear later of the Karantani 
as w-aging wiir with the Bavarians, and 
finally coming under Bavarian supremacy 


and, in the eighth century, of a Slovenian 
kingdom in Moravia and of another in 
Pannonia ; whence we may conclude that 
the kingdom of Samo had undergone a 
process of disruption. 

The foundation of the Avar kingdom 
was, moreover, of importance to Slav 
history for another reason. The oppres- 
Tfc. sivc rule of the Avars induced 

the Bklkut Slavs to abandon their 

Terrilorie* homes in large bodies, to 
migrate northwards or south- 
wards, and there to occupy new districts. 
It was, therefore, at that time that the 
immigration of the Slavs to the Balkan 
territories began U|>on a larger scale. In 
other respects also the Slavs were now 
able to assert themselves more strongly. 
The defeat of the Avars in the year 626 
had been of decisive imj>ortancc both for 
the Slavs and for the Byzantines. Whole 
provinces now broke away from the Avars 
and were occupied by the Slavs. 

Thus it is no mere coincidence that at 
this period two numerous Slav trilws 
appear in the north-west of the Balkan 
Peninsula. We hear that the Croatians, 
who are said, upon evidence of the Em- 
I>eror Constantine Porphyrogeniietos. to 
have come from the north, defeated the 
Avars about the year 626. and ajipeared 
as independent inhabitants of the country 
which they occupied. Their territories 
were bounded on the north by the Save 
and by a line running parallel to this 
nver from the Unna to the sea, on the 
west by the Adriatic, on the south bv 
the mouth of the Cettina River and by the 
Uke ol Imoshi. on the south-east by a line 
of mountains running from this lake to the 
sources of the \'crbas. and finally on the 
cast by the Verbas itself. Their chief 
centres were Biograd— the modem Zaza 
\ccchu— aiul Biliac. These boundaries 
exist at the present day. though theiV value 
IS i>urely ethnographical. It must also be 
rcmcmliered that the whole of the territory 
Uaioa Detween Occupied by the Croa- 
Slo*«ai»i» aad , named after them 

CfDHiaa Iribei formerly to the' 

Slovenians, and was called 
Slovenia. In course of time the Slovenian 
and Croatian tnbes coalesced. Even at the 
present day a remembrance of these con- 
ditions IS preserved by the name Slavonia 
winch denotes jiart of the Croatian kinir- 
dom. by the name of the Slovak trilx: in 
Hungary, and by the old Pannonian- 
siovenian kingdom. The Croatians thus 
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absorbed the north-west of Bosnia and 
Dalmatia as far as Spalatro. • 

The Serbs soon followed the Croatians 
across the Save, and, according to the 
Byzantine chroniclers, demanded and ob- 
_ - . tained from the emperor a 

^«re Serrifcft pj^ce of settlement. They 
Cbampiofti occupied the modern Bosnia 
R«r«K« exception of the 

Croatian portion, which is still known as 
Turco-Croatia. To them also belonged the 
greater part of Herzegovina, Southern Dal- 
matia, Northern Albania. Montenegro. Old 
Servia (Novi-Bazar). the northern districts 
of the Prizrend pashalik, and the modern 
Servia. At the present day we find the 
Serbs in these territories. Here they 
formed several larger and smaller princi- 
palities, mutually indej)endent, known 
as Zupanates. 

To begin with the most southern, we 
have the principality of 2 k*ta or Duklja — 
from Dioclea, which is named after the 
birthplace of the Emperor 
Diocletian. This was the 
original home of the ruling 
family of the Nemanjids, 
under whose supremacy 
Servia afterwards rose to 
the height of her power. 

This district was at all times 
a place of refuge for the 
champions of Servian in- 
dependence. It was here 
that Montenegrodeveloped, 
and succeeded in maintain- 
ing her freedom until our 
own days ; it was only 
during the blood-stained 
o4)eriod of Turkish supre- 
macy that she lost some 
part of her independence. 

From Cattaro to Ragu.sa 
extended Travunia or 
Konavlia, more or less 
c.onesponding with the 
jiren of the modern 
Trebinje 'in Herzegovina 
■ From Ragasa to the Gulf 
of Stagno and inland as far 
as Narenta extended 
Zachluima, thus embracing 
a portion of Herzegovina 
about the Gatzko and 
Nevesinje. Neretva, or 
Pagania, extended from the 
gulf of Stagno to the 
mouth of the Cettina. 

Tlie inhabitants, knoum as 
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Neretshans or Pagans, because for a long 
lime they declined to accept Christianity, 
were dreaded pirates, and often fought 
victoricudy against Venice. 

To the east of Zeta, Travunia, and 
Zachlumia lay S?rvia proper, the most 
extensive province of all, nearly corre- 
sponding to the modern Servia except for 
the fact that it included Bosnia, which 
broke away from it in course of time. 
Among the Zupanates belonging to Servia 
special mention may be made of that of 
Rasha or Rassa, the modem Novi-Bazar, 
known as Rascia in the medifeval sources 
for the history of Western 
1 * Europe. This Croatian and 

^•e Their gg^vian district, the modern 
N»tipii«li(y Bosnia, Servia, Dalmatia, 

Montenegro, Albania. Herzegovina— 
roughly a third of the Balkan Peninsula — 
formed the Roman province of Dalmatia, 
with Salona a central administrative 
point : under the Byzantine Empire 
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these respective points bore the 
same name. The Slavs extended 
(rom this point over the whole 
peninsula, but were there to 
some extent deprived of their 
nationality. Only in Macedonia 
did they maintain their position 
although the Bulgarian ract 
was here again in predominance. 
The Croatian and Servian tribal 
principalities of the north-west, 
the chieftains of which were 
known as Zupans, united only 
in case of great danger under a 
highZupan. Afterlongstruggles 
the position of high Zupm be- 
came permanent, and the 
foundation of a more important 
empire was Ihus laid. Accurate 
information concerning the 
Croatian and Servian races is 
however, wanting until ,Jie 
second half of the eighth 
century, and especially until the 
final destruction of the Avar 
kingdom hy Charlemagne. 

When the Avar supremacy 
was approaching its fall, anotlur 
bmno ■ Ugnan people, the 
Bulgarians, crossed the Danube 
entered upon a series of con- 
quc.sts among the Slavs of the 
peninsula, and even tlireatenod 
Constantinople. Their im- 
migration is of special import- 
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ance for the hi'siorv of‘' 7 ho tk T.”^ fBoiNNiNo of Slavonic literature 
Balkan Slavs and ^ of he 
Byzantine Empire. Neitherthe 
Byzantines nor the Slavs were 
wh^ '■<‘^>stance. The Slavs, 
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^--J-ed. As eadrar'tho’ 

^ state was 

ind ^no» ^1 the i>eihnsula, 

laLTi^ ^'V its position 

against the Greeks but also seriously 

threatened the old im|)erial city Unti^ 

‘‘""e'r had threatened 
Byzantium; this wa.s followed by the 

A Union f/f ° <ianger m 750 ; and now 
of Ike young Bulgarian kingdom 

Tribe. oefO'ncs prominent among the 

Dire Byzantine Em- 

• ^oundanc-s of the new state 

the fiSkTh degrees most of 

e Balkan Slav.s were federated under itc 

Bulgarian leadership 

the Slav tnb« gradually coalesced ?oS 

one people. The higlier civilisation of thj 


Slavs, however, resulted eveiituallv 
t he imposition uf their luitionality h|« 
the Bulgarians, who were much inferi 
in tmmbcrs, amounting at most to thir 
% thousand, mcludiiig women ai 
children ; it was only their name that the 
Bvtinrinn. Warlike conquerors gave 1 

Adopt ibe Sinv the state and the |)eople. 

tMcoogc ‘^oujileofcenturu-slaterthei 

.• . "^re no longer anv distim 

tioiis Iwtwtcn Slavs and Bulganans • a 

language ^Pohe the Sla 

About the i)criod of the Bulgarian imm 
giation. which closes for the LmSJ 
the ‘^‘gi'ttions of j>eoplc.s .south of th 

m^t displayed 

n ^t motley nuxture of iwpiilation- 

rr^ "-‘th the Romans^ and th 

Greek., th-’ latter of whom proudly callc. 
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themselves Romaioi. were the Slavs, 
who formed the majority, and among 
them for a considerable period remnants of 
the old inhabitants, the Thracians, from 
whom or from the Illyrians the Albanians 
are siipposed to be descended. There 
are also to be found remnants of Goths 
and Gepids ; in Croatia, there were rem- 
„ nants of the Avars, and to 

. these in the seventh century 
Ihe BuUariaa ^ ^ Finno-Turkish 

* * tribe of the Bulgarians. The 
process of unification then l^gan. Many 
tribes were absorbed by others, with the 
result that new nationalities were formed, 
such as the Roumanians. By the found- 
ing of the Bulgarian state and the im- 
position of the Slav nationality on the 
Bulgarians, the Slavs became prepon- 
derant both politically and ethnographic- 
ally. Formerly the individual tribes 
lived in somewhat loose dependence upon 
Byzantium, and were the more easily 
able to preserve their nationality ; now 
any member of the Slav kingdom was 
forced sooner or later to accept the Slav 
civilisation. 

The Avar people had brought disaster 
upon the southern Slav tribes, whereas the 
immigration of the Bulgarians secured 
the predominance of the Slavs in the 
peninsula. The political life of the Balkan 
Slavs now centres round three main points 
—in the east the Bulgarian kingdom, in 
the centre the Servian, and in the west 
the Croatian principalities. Of Byzantine 
supremacy hardly a trace remained, except 
that a scanty tribute was transmitted to 
Byzantium. Only when some more power- 
ful ruler occupieu the throne of Constanti- 
nople were the reins drawn tighter or did the 
flame of war blaze up. At a later period 
the dependence upon Byzantium came to 
an end. Some influence upon the political 
affairs of the north-west |)ortion of the 
Balkan Peninsula was exercised by the ap- 
pearance of Charles the Great, who waged 
war with the Eastern empire 
Coa<i«citi 33 concerning certain By- 

of Ch*rle« ^antine possessions in Italy, 
the Oren conquered both Islria and 

Dalmatia, and the 

Drave and the Save paid him tribute until 
812, when he renounced his claims to me 
districts extending to the Drave 
peace with Byzantium. At the 
day monuments dating front the penod of 
Charles’ supremacy over these countries 
are to be found in the museum at Agram. 
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The jxisition of the Slav territories 
brought with it the consequence that 
Christianity was imposed upon them from 
three sides : on the one hand from Aqui- 
leia by Italian priests ; on the northern 
side from Salzburg by Germans ; and, 
finally, from Byzantium by Greek mission- 
aries. There were other isolated attempts, 
but these may be neglected. 

The origini dissemination of Christian 
doctrine is here, as in other cases, wrapt 
in obscurity. Some missionaries came 
from the Frankish kingdom. Thus Colum- 
ban, according to the narrative of his 
biographer, Jonas, after his expulsion 
from Burgundy by King Theoderic about 
610, is said to have conceived the plan of 
preaching the Gospel to the Slavs in Nori- 
cum. About 630 Bishop Amandus, of 
Utrecht, entering the kingdom of Samo, 
determined to win the martyr’s crown. 
He was followed about 650 by St. Em- 
meram with a priest, by name Vitalis.-who 
wa,s learned in the Slav language. 

More fruitful in result w'as the activity of 
Bishop Rujiert, of Worms, who founded a 
bishopric and monastery in the None 

Juvavia, Salzburg. Hence- 
^eOood forward the diocese of Salz- 

WorkofBukop ^ undertook the conver- 

Sion of the Alpine Slavs, 
naturally under the protection of the 
Bavarian dukes. Especially good service 

was done by BishopVirgilius, who occupied 

the see of Salzburg between 745 and 785- 
He sent out capable missionanes to 
Karantania and built churches there. The 
princes of Karantania themselves saw me 
necessity for accepting the Christian faim; 
Chotimir invited Bishop Virgilius to his 
court, though with no result. 

The mission was energetically supported 
by Duke Tassilo II. (748-788) of Havana, 
the fiist duke to rule over 
He cherished the idea of shaking off the 
Frankish yoke, and looked to Karant^a 
for support, which he thought couW 
be gained by the dissemination of Chris 
tianity. He founded monasteries, or gave 
leave for such foundations under me tx 
press obligation of continuing 
Such foundations were 
Kremsmiinster. After the subjugation o 
Tassilo by the Franks in 788. the vmrk ol 
conversion was completed under Bish P 
Amo. He received the -j 

powers from the emperor 
completed the organisation of the Church 
by appointing a bishop, by 
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Theodoric. Once again it was a Wendish 
prince, Ingo, who supported his efforts. 

The patriarch of Aquileia suddenly 
raised an objection to these proceedings, 
alleging that those districts belonged to 
his own diocese. It is true that we know 
nothing of any missionary energy dis- 
played by Aquileia in that quarter. Yet 
missions there must have been from 
A( uileia. for in 8io Charles the Great was 
able to secure a compromise on terms 
which made the Drave a frontier line for 
the two claimants. Thus thenceforward (he 
Slavs were divided between two dioceses. 


The whole pjosition was altered in the 
course of the ninth century, when By 2 an- 
tium took the work of conversion seriously 
in hand. The Slav nation had for a long 
time opposed the first Christian missions 
because these were supported by their 
princes ; when, however, they observed 
that by the acceptance of Christianity they 
had lost their freedom, they changed their 
ojiinion. If it were necessary to accept 
Christianity at all, it was better to take it 
froma quarter whence no dangcrof subjuga- 
tion threatened. Tljis was only ()Ossiblc 

adlierencc to the Greek 
ft £sS.y Church. The East Roman 
With Rose Empire had in course of time 

fallen into enmity wnlhRome, 
a dissension which extended to ecclesiasti- 
cal affaiis. In the ninth centurj’ Byzantium 
had resolved to act decisively against the 
West. From that [)cnod her influence 
increased and extenoed in a wide stream 
over the Balkan Peninsula. The Greek 
language, Greek writing and coinage, 
Greek art and literature, Greek law and 
mihtary science, were disseminated among 
the Slavonic tribes ; and of even greater 
importance was the missionary activity of 
the East Roman Church. 

Of decisive importance for the fate of the 
Balkan Slavs and for the Slav nationality 
tn general, indeed for Eastern Euroiie ^ 
a whole, was the moment when the 
patriarchal chair of Constantinople was 
occupied by Photius. one of the CTcatcst 
Kholars that the Byzantine state nro- 
duced. Apart from the fact that he strove 
wth al his might to further the revival 
of Greek antiquity and brought Byzantine 
cu ture to its zenith, his ecclesiastical 
policy was actuated by hostility to the 
l^man chair, and brought about the 
official division of the Byzantine Church 
Irom Rome. He won over many nations 
and vasts tracts of country for the Byzan- 


tine Church. During the imperial period, 
the Roman Empire had been divided into 


East and West only in respect of politics ; 
this division was now superseded by the 
ecclesiastical separation. The whole of 


(he East, with its wide northern territories, 
occupied by the Slavs henceforth recog- 
nised the predominance of the Byzantine 
Tk. By.»a.iae Church and sid^ with 
CH-rck S«cc««d. Constantinople in the 
Wfcer«Ro*.F*iuF‘’‘'^^ Struggle which now 

tiegan. (jl tlie move- 
ments called forth in Eurojic at that 
time and for centuries later by the 
action of Photius, wc can form but a vagu< 
idea in view of the scantiness of oui 
records. A rivalry of unprecedented 
nature between tJie two worlds broke oui 
along the whole line, and the great and 
vital point at issue was the question 
which of the churches would be successful 


in winning over the yet unconverted Slavs 

To the action of this great patriarch alone 
the Byzantine Church owes the success 
which it achieved over the Romans in this 
struggle. In vain did Rome make tlic 
greatest efforts to maintain her }>osition ; 
success was possible for her only when 
German arms were at her disjxjsal. Even 
to-day the Slavs reproach the Germans for 
attempting to secure their subjugation 
under the cloak of the Christian religion. 
But the German cmj>cror and princes were 
only pieces u|>on the great chessboard, 
moved by unseen hands from Rome. At 
a later i>criod the German princes marched 
eastward, not to convert, but to conquer. 

Almost at this time two Slav princes 
sent ambassadots to Byzantium and asked 
that the work of conversion might begin ; 
they were the Moravian Ratislav and the 
Bulgarian Boris. It is possible that the 
prince of the Khazars had done the same 
two years earlier. Photius began the work 
of conversion with great prudence. Two 
brothers from Thessalonica, learned in the 
Slav language and experienced in mission- 
ary work, were chosen to preach the Gosjiel 
Pr«»cMas t^o the Slavs. It was decided, 
ibe Oo»pel (o however, definitely to separate 
Utc SUt* front Rome the nationalities 
won over to the Greek Church 
and for this purpose Byzantium, in opposi- 
tion to the Roman use, which allowed the 
liturgy to be recited only in Latin, laid 
down the pnnciple that each people might 
induct public worship in its own language, 
pius, outside th; three sacred languages 
Hebiew. Greek, and Utin, the Slav ^ 
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recognised as of equal importance, as had 
been at an earlier period the Syrian, 
Coptic, and Armenian tongues. 

Constantine and Methodius, the two 
Slav apostles, went forth to their desti- 
nation, Moravia, in 863. They invented a 


special form of writing for the Slavs, that 
which is nowadays known as Glagolitic ; 

they translated the sacred 

poll ei w o books into the Slavonic 

Folded SlPiopic 

I era «r« . founders of Slavonic 


literature. They organised the Slav Church, 
founded schools, had churches built, and 


travelled over the whole country, every- 
where carrying the light of civilisation and 
of the new religion. “ And full of delight 
were the Slavs when they heard the wonders 
of God in their own language.” says the old 
Slav legend concerning Methodius. 

\Vhen, shortly afterwards, divine ser\’ice 
was recited in the Slav language in the 
churches of Moravia and Pannonia, the 


German clerg>’ were stricken with fear, as 
they now saw that the East, the field of 
their future missionary activity, was lost 
to them. They expostulated forthwith 
both to the German emperor and to Rome, 
enlarging upon the danger which might 
threaten both powers from this side. In 
order that their work might not be checked 
at its outset, the two apostles went tc Rome 
to explain their position and to gain confir- 
mation for their work. Upon their return 
journey they entered the Pannonian 
kingdom at Lake Flatten, where Kozel 
was ruler. The two brothers were able 
to win over the prince to the Gospel so 
entirely that he began to read the Slav 
books and ordered several youths to do 
the same. When the apostles of the Slavs 
had won over the Pope to their cause, and 
Methodius was made Bishop of Moravia, 


Kozel sent an embassy to Rome requesting 
that the Pope would also place his princi- 
pality under the new bishop. The Pope 
thereupon raised Methodius to the position 

of archbishop, with a seat 
CroUUn* mna Syrmium, and united 

(he ChriUieaily principality to 

of the Slave diocese of Syrmia. 

Croatia on the Save was also placed un ler 
this Pannonian archbishopric. The Slav 
liturgy then extended with marvellous 
r^ility. and the prestige of the Bavarian 
clergy sank so low that their arch-pnest 
was forced to return to SaJzburg ^^ 7 
The Bulgarian prince Boris hesitated lor a 
long time oetween Rome and Byzantium, 
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and it is doubtful whether his. final 
decision in favour of Byzantium was not 
dictated by the political object which had 
influenced Ratislav, the prospect of secur- 
ing his independence of Germany. Apart 
from the advantage conferred by the Slav 
liturgy, his action was decided by the 
further fact that so many Greek Christians 
were contained among his people that the 
acceptance of Greek Christianity seemed 
inevitable. Finally, he may also have 
acted in the interests of that Bulgarian 
policy which aimed at the conquest of 
Constantinople. For the conversion of the 
Bulgarians, the advice of both missionaries 
seems to have been sought. At the same 
time the Croatians accepted the Slav form 
of Christianity. It was now impossible 
for the Serv’ian tribes to stand aloof. W“ 
do not, however, know when they came 
over. Some are said to have accepted 
Christianity as early as the seventh 
century under the Emperor Heraclius ; 
but it was not until a new band of scholars 


ind pnests came into the country from 
Pannonia that the Slav Church became 
capable of development. After the death 
>f Methodius, in 885, the Slav Church was 
no longer able to maintain its 
position in Pannonia; Syato- 
Litcr»ry succcssot of Ratislav, 

^eiivity Qpt tjje disciples of 

Methodius and placed his country under 
;he German Church. The Slav clergy 
rom Moravia found a hospitable reception 
n Bulgaria, and their activity created the 
Sulgarian Slav literature. The Bulgarian 
hronc was then occupied by Symeon, the 
»n of Boris (893-927). who was able to 

urn the knowledge and the powers ot me 
lew arrivals to the best account. He os 
10 time in commanding Bulganan ri?nsia- 
ions of the Greek authors, ecclesiastical^ 
veil as secular. Thus, for instance, 
nonk Gregor translated the c^romcle 0 
[ohn Malala. and added to it the Old 
restarr.ent history and a poem u^n 
Uexander ; fragments only survive ot me 
3ieek original, whereas the Bulg 
ranslation contains the whole work. 

The existence of a Slav literature, th 
nost important of that day m Euro^ 
dter the Grafco-Roman. won oser me 
vhole of the Slav nationality to the B> 
antine Church and facilitated ‘‘s coii 
•ersion. The remaining 
,ow gave in their adherence fo bulganan 

iteraturc, and Bulgaria became ‘he mi^ 
nan 0/ culture between Constantinop 
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and the northern Slavs. The Balkan life of the Slavs For the Slavs were 
Slavs cave the watchword to the other devoid of any leading political idea, and 
members of their great nationality. The clung to the principles of the slowly de(^y- 
connection of the Slavs with Greek ing Byzantine Empire. Divided as they 
civilisation was secured by the fact that were into a number of tnbes opposed to 
the above-mentioned Constantine, Bishop union, they were bound, sooner or later, 
of Velica (or Bishop Clemens of Dre- to fall a prey to some powerlul conqueror, 
novica), replaced the inconvenient Glago- The only bond of union between the 
litic script by an adaptation of Greek Slav races in the Balkan Peninsula was 
writing made for the Slavs and aug- Christianity and the Gr®co-Slav civilisa- 
mented by the addition of several new tion. The Bulgarian kingdom advanced 
signs representing sounds peculiar to the with rapid strides, as it rose to power 
Slav language. This was the Cyrillic writing, towards the gates of Byzantium, until it 
A common literature, civilisation, and entered upon a mighty struggle with 
religion brought Greeks and Slavs closer the Emperor John Tzimisces in 971 
togethef. until they formed one group’ and was finally conquered in 1018 by 
united by a common civilisation and Basil II. ; meanwhile, the history of 
divided from the West. This event was the Croatian and Servian tribes comes 
of decisive influence upon the future of but slowly into view from the historical 
the whole Slav nationality. The southern background of the north-west. The part 
Slavs in particular inherited all the ad- played by the Servian and Croatian 
vantages and all the defects of the Greek Zupans is but very small. For the pur- 
character. nor was it politically alone pose of maintaining their independence 
that they sh.ared the fate of the Byzantine they wavered between Bulg.aria and By- 
Empire.’ The sloth, the indifference, the zantium, ranging themselves now on one 
stagnation, and the other defects which «ide, now on the other. Many Servian 
characterised the Greek Church are con- and' Croatian jirincipalitics were subju- 
sequcntly Tefiected in the society anu gated by the Bulgarians. After the con- 
culture of the Slavs at every turn. The quest of Bulgaria they were forced to join 
want of organising jwwer and of discipline the- Byzantine kingdom, and to secure 
which characterises the Greek Church themselves against aggression from this 
has permanently influenced the political side tiiey turned to Home. 
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CROATIA AND ITS WARRIOR RACE 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED REPUBLIC OF RAGUSA 


"THE history of Croatia Iwgins at an earlier 
^ date than that of Scrvia ; especially 
is this true of the coast land occupied by 
ihe Croatians, which was also known to 
the Italians as Slavonia. The year 634 
is the date gcnerallv given to the immi- 
gration of the Croatians. Tliey were 
subdued by the Prank<, and alter the dis- 
ruption of the Carolingian Empire they 
submitted to the Greek Emperor Basil I. 
about 877. About the year 900 they or'-e 
again secured their indc’iHitulence. Prince 
Muntimir is said to have laid the founda- 
tion of this succ« ss. Among the Croatians 
of tlie coast land we find an independent 
prince as early as the ninth century, by 
name Borna, who hears die title Dux 
Libumiaj ct Dalmatia?. The central }K>int 
of this duchy lay in the North about 
Klls, Nona, Zara Vccchia, and Knin. 
In the ninth century' Ciiristianily was 
introduced with the Slav liturgy and the 

bishopric was founded at Nona 

l>y fitc duke liranimir. The 

Glagolitic scri|it was forbidden 
to the Roman clergy bv the Synod of Spa- 
latro in 924, but was afterwards allowed by 
Innocent IV. in 124S, and is still in use 
in the churches in that district. In 1898 
Pope Leo XI H. issue<l iresh regulations 
concerning the use of Glagolitic and of the 
Slav liturgj’ in Dalmatia and the coast land. 

The Scr\'ian chieftain Michael did not 
secure the title of king from Gregory 
VII. until the eleventh century, whereas 
the Croatian chief Timislai’ was granted 
that title, also by Rome, as eaily as 926. 
In otlier respects the balance of power 
iMtwcen Croatia and Ser>'ia on the frontier 
line ivas continually changing ; at one time 
Servian tribes were subjugated by the 
Croatians, and at other times Croatian 
districts were conquered by the Serbs. 

In the tenth century Croatia l>ecame 
a formidable jxiwcr The islands and 
coast toivns occupied by the Roman popu- 
lation paid yearly tribute to the Croatian 
princes with the consent of the East 


Roman emperor, in order to secure 
immunity from attacks upon their trade ; 
the Venetians also paid tribute to the 
Croatians for the same reason, down to 
the end of the tenth century. According 
to Constantine Porphyrogennetos (about 
/« • 95t»}- fhe Croatians. under the 

'V princes Krjesmir and Miroslav, 
ro^ rmy successors of Timislav, were 

** able to place in the fitid 100,000 

infantry and 60,000 cavalry, and possessed 
180 ships of war. Soon, however. \'enice 
grew so strong that the payment of 
tribute was refused by tlio Doge Peter II. 
Orscllo, and in the year 1000 he con- 
quered the Croatians and Narentanes and 
assumed the title of Duke of Dalmatia ; 
this was the first occasion on which 
Venice acquired possession of the Dal- 
matian coast. In order to save their 
throne the Croatian ruling family formed 
an alliance with the commercial rcjtublic. 
Kresimir, the legitimate heir to the throne, 
married Hicela, the daughter of the Doge, 
and bore the title of King of Croatia and 
I'HiImatia from the year 1059. 

These events aroused anxiety and 
enmity in the Hungarian court, 'which 
found itself forestalled in its attempts to 
sccur*. footing on the Adriatic Sea and 
to conquer the coast of Dalmatia ; the 
Hungarians also recognised that the 
Venetian republic had become a dangerous 
rival. The house of Arpad succeeded in 
negotiating a marriage betw’een the 
daughter of King Geisa I. and the Croatian 
duke, Svenimir, who at that time, 1076, 
had been crowned king by the papal legate 
of Gregory VII., and had thus admitted 
Crokii* position as a vassal of the 

Ab«rb*4b,Fl’^! 1088. when 

HvAEary byoiiimirdied without children, 
his widow is said to have called 
in her brother Ladislaus. He conquered 
the interior of Croatia in 1091, but was 
unable to advance to the sea, because 
Hungary' was herself threatened at that 
time by the Cumanians. He entrusted 
the government of the conquered district 
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to his nephew Almus. Croatia thus 
became an appan^e of the Hungarian 
Empire, whose fate it henceforward shared. 
Hungary was thus necessarily forced into 
hostility with Venice, as it was committed 
to an attempt to conquer the Dalmatian 
coast, then in Venetian hands. From 
this time forward that part of Croatia 

D 1 sea — Dalmatia — 

ft mft !ft formed for centuries the apple 

n-***^* A discord between Hungary and 
o iseor Venice. If Byzantium sought 

to assert her rights, she would have had 
to comjKise the quarrels of Hungary and 
Venice. 

While the Servian state succeeded in 
maintaining its indepiendence until 1389, 
the excitable, military, and highly gifted 
Croatian people had been made tributary 
to their neighbours as early as the end of 
the eleventh century ; while Servia had 
been able easily to enrich herself at the 
expense of the declining power of Byzan* 
tium and Bulgaria, Croatia had to deal 
with the rising state of Hungary and with 
Venice, at that time the first commercial 
power in Europe. Notwithstanding these 
differences, Croatia would probably have 
emerged victoriously from the struggle, 
had she not been weakened by internal 
dissensions. The interior of Croatia re- 
mained united to Hungary. Venice and 
Hungary struggled for a long time and with 
varying success to secure the mastery of 
the Croatian seaboard which was known 
as Dalmatia. In the fourteenth century 
the Bosnian king, Tvrtko, had secured a 
temporary supremacy over Dalmatia and 
assumed the title of " Rex Croatia et 
Dalmatia." Even after his death in 1391 
Bosnia retained her hold of part of 
Southern Dalmatia, which thenceforward 
bore The name of Herzegovina. In the 
fouitccnth century other claimants for 
the possession of Dalmatia appeared in 
the Angevin dynasty of Naples, until 
King Ladislaus sold the province of Zadar 
to Venice /or 100,000 ducats, 
and thus derided the struggle for 
Dalmatia in favour of Venice ; 
Dftlnfttift period many states 

voluntarily submitted to the Venetian 
rule, while Hungarian uiflucnce steadily 

decreased. , 

The consequence was t.iat chese two 

related tribes entered upon divergent 
careers. While the Serbs came under 
Byzantine influence and accepted the 
Greek Church and civilisation, Croatia, 
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united to the West, lived under 

wholly different conditions. The frontier 
between the Servian and Croatian 

settlements is, therefore, the frontier 

between the ^st and West of Europe, 
between the Greek and the Roman 

worlds. 

Different courses of development were 
also followed by the two parts of Croatia. 
While the coast line, within the area of the 
Roman world, shared in Roman culture 
and economic development, the interior 
of Croatia remained part of Hungary, 
and steadily declined in consequence. 

In religious matters also the two parts of 
the country were divided when Ladislaus 
the Saint, of Hungary', founded a bishopric 
in Agram and made it subordinate to the 
archbishopric of Gran, in 1095. In the 
year 1153 Agram was raised to the dignity 
of an independent bishopric. In the 
diocese of Agram the Slavonic ritual was 
gradually driven out by the Latin, though 
the Slavonic maintained its ground in 
Dalmatia, after Innocent IV. had recog- 
nised its equality with the Latin ritual 
in 1248. At the present day the Slav 
liturgy is allowed throughout the diocese 
_ of Zeng, while in the rest of 

Croftiift ft Croatia only the epistles and 
Cftt&oiic gospels may be read .in the 

CoMtry tongue. In the Hungarian 

portion of Croatia adherents of the 
Eastern Church certainly maintained their 
existence, and even multiplied during the 
Turkish period after Suleiman IL, otving 
to the influx of Bosnian and Servian 
fugitives ; at the present day there are in 
the country thirteen monasteries of the 
eastern Greek Church. Notwithstanding 
this fact, Croatia has remained a distinctly 
Catholic country. 

Among the towns, the most important, 
with the e.xception of the ancient Sissek, 
which dates from Roman times, was 
Kreutz, where the Hungarian king Kolo- 
man is said to have concluded his pact 
with the Croatians in 1097, and where, at 
a later period, the Croatian nation^ 
assembly was accustomed to meet, 
these e.xceptions, town life deveiojxd 
comparatively late. For exanriple, Varas- 
din secured municipal privileges from 
Andreas II. in 1209. Bela IV. was the first 
to promote town life by granting new privi- 
leges, a step to which he was chiefly forced 
by the devastations of the Mongols in 1224. 
At the head of the Croatian government 
was a ban ; this dignitary was originally 




GENERAL VIEW OP THE ANCIENT CITY-STATE OF RAOUSA, IN DALMATIA 
TbU. ODC of tbe no»t picturesque towns oa tbe Dslmstien coett. b&d a long end remerliAble bistenr la the Middle Ages 
ss SB IfidepeBdeot eitj-stele under republicen government. Its merebents held en extensive trade throughout the east. 


equivalent to a viceroy, and has retained 
his prestige to our own days, notwithstand- 
ing all the restrictions which the office has 
undergone. In the course of time the ban 
was appointed by the king, on the proposal 
of the estates, and was solemnly inducted 
into Agram by their deputies, accom- 
panied by 1,000 riders, the “ army of the 
banate.” Holding in his right hand the 
sceptre as the sign of his knightly power, 
and in his left hand the 
standard as the sign of military 
power, he took his oath to the 
estates in the Church of St. 

Mark, according to the formula 
dictated by the royal plenipo- 
tentiary. The powers of the 
ban were great. He was able 
to call an assembly of the 
estates on his own initiative, 
without previously securing 

the king’s consent. He pre- 

sided over the national as- seal of the republic of Hungary resulted in the 
sembly and signed its decrees. ragusa revolt of Croatia after his 



provide the strong frontier government 
required to meet the Turkish danger. 

The chief legislative body of Croatia 
was from ancient times the national 
assembly, which, previous to the union 
with Hungary, was summoned by the 
king, and after that union by the ban. 
It was originally held in Dalmatia, and 
after the t ansference of the central power 
nortliwards in some one or other of the 
Croat ian t owns, such as Agram, 
Kreutz, Warasdin, Cakathurn, 
or Krapina. The most im> 
|x>rtant powers of the Croatian 
assembly enabled it to deal 
with questions of legislation, 
taxation, the levying of troops, 
the choice of officials, and 
administrative details. The 
attempts of Lewis the Great 
to unite the financial adminis- 
tration of Croatia unth that 


He was the supreme judge, from whose 
decisions appeals might be made only to 
the king ; he was the commander-in-chief 
of the collective Croatian troops, and in 
time of war led the army of the banate in 
person coins were even struck bearing 
his name. In view of these facts, Lems 
the Great divided Croatia between several 
bans in 1359 ; this, however, was only 
a temporary expedient, introduced to 


death ; the plan was consequently aban- 
doned by his son-in law, King Sigismund. 

Notmthstanding these privileges, 
Croatia never ran a steady course of 
development. It was a frontier land, and 
was involved, to its detriment, in every 
w-ar. Hence it required another kind of 
supervision than that which Hungary was 
able to provide. Croatia suffered more 
particularly in the Turkish period, and it 
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then became wholly obvious that Hungary 
was unequal to the task of administering 
the country. The land became utterly 
desolate, and the taxable wealth of Croatia 
steadily declined. At a former period the 
county of Kreutz contained some 12.000 
taxable houses, while in the sixteenth 
century there were hardly 3,001 to be 
_ * found in the whole :ountry. 

In the Venetian province 
n*f*‘,“* of Dalmatia towns and dis* 

* “ tricts enjoyed a certain 

measure of self-government under voivodes, 
rectors, and priors. Corporate life in the 
towrrs had flourished on the Adriatic since 
Roman times. Prosperity increased, and 
civilisation consequently attained a high 
stage of development. However, the 
Venetian supremacy came to an end after 
1522:' the decisive blow was struck in 
1539, when the Ottomans seized the 
greater part of Dalmatia, while Venice 
was able to maintain her hold only of the 
islands. At that period Turkey was at 
the height of her power. Hungary herself 
was conquered, and in Pesth the crescent 
waved above the cross after 1541. Thus 
both parts of Croatia shared the same fate. 

Only one small municipality on the 
extreme south of the Dalmatian coast 
land was able to maintain a measure of 
independence. This was the commercial 
Slav republic of Ragusa. The district of 
the modern Ragusa coincides with that of 
the Greek city-state of Epidauros, the last 
mention of which occurs in the letters of 
Gregory I. During the Byzantine period 
it formed a part of the Thema of Dalmatia. 
After the immigration of the Slavs, the 
Romans, according to the account of 
Constantine VII. Porphyrogennetos, were 
driven out of the town, and founded hard 
by upon an inaccessible rock a new town, 
known in Latin as Ragusium, and in Slav 
as Dubrovnik. It was the seat of the 
Byzantine strategos, and of the bishop 
who was subordinate to the archbishop 
in Spalatro. In the twelfth 
The Rock century an independent arch- 
Repuhlie bishopric was founded here, 
of R»»via ^GensRagusea” became 

more and more indcjwndent, and at the 
close of the eleventh century joined the 
Normans in fighting against Byz^tium. 

At the head of this city-state of Ragusa 
there appeared in the twelfth century cqn- 
sules” and “comites," although the district 

was nominally under the 

tine “ Dux Dalmatia et Diocha. Itie 
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town was even forced to wage war against 
Venice, which would have been glad to 
occupy Dalmatia and Ragusa. Alter the 
death of the Empieror Manuel in 1180, 
the general confusion of political affairs 
enabled Stefan Nemanja of Servia to 
threaten the district ; the town then placed 
itself under the protection of the Norman 
kings of the Two Sicilies. After the 
conquest of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204 Venetian fleet 

appeared before Ragusa, which was then 
forced to acquiesce in the supremacy of 
Venice. The people of Ragusa were left 
in possession of their old city government, 
only from this time forward a Venetian 
“comes ” resided in the town. Under Vene- 
tian supremacy the relations of Ragusa and 
Servia became particularly friendly ; and 
the rulers of tne latter countiy several 
times presented the republic with impor- 
tant grants of land. After the death 01 
Dusan, in the period of the war between 
the Magyars and Venetians for Dalmatia, 
Venice was forced, in 1358, to renounce 
her claims to the whole district between 
Quamero and Albania ; and Ragusa came 
_ under Hungarian rule, until, 

, in 1526, it was incorporated 
Tf»de or Turkey after the battle 

of Mohacs. The life of the 
town had long ago lost its national 
characteristics. Shut in l)etween two 
Scr\-ian tribes, the Zachlumians and 
Narentanes, it was open to such strong 
Slav influence that at the beginning of 
the eleventh century the Roman element 
was wholly in the minority. 

This Slav commercial republic w^ kno^vn 
throughout the Ea.st by reason of its exten- 
sive trade ; even the Arab geographer 
Edrisi mentions Ragusa. The scries ol 
commercial treaties concluded by tnc 
town begins with an agreement with P*sa m 
1160 : this was followed by one wth the 
Ban Kulin of Bosnia in 1189. and by 
another with Bulgaria in 1230. Especially 
favourable were the pri\nleges granted 
by the rulers of Servia, in return for which 
the people of Ragusa paid a yearly 
tribute— a thousand purple cloths and 
fifty ells of scarlet cloth every year on tne 
day of St. Demetrius. To Stefan Du»n 
they paid only five hundred purple cloths, 
and even this he renounced in favour 01 
the monastery of Chilandar. oa 
Athos, a regulation which remained m iotcc 
untU the French put an end to the republic 
in 1808. Bosnia received five hundred 
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puqjle cloths and Hunpary five hundred 
ducats. Almost the whole trade of ti. J 
Balkan Peninsula was in the hands of the 
Ragusans, who outstripped even the 
Venetians and Genoese. Colonies from 
Ragusa were to be found in many Servian 
and Bulgarian totvns. The flag of Ragusa 
was to be seen on every sea, and in every 
important town of the East its factories 
and consulates were to be found. It 
was not until the {period of Turkish 
supremacy that the commerce of Ragusa 
began to decay, notwithstanding the 
various charters in the Slav language 
which it received from the sultans; it was 
forced, however, to pay a tribute of 12,500 
ducats. 

The prosperity of this little state 
naturally caused a considerable increase 
of culture in the fifteenth century. Mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and, later on, 
liteiature, and especially Slav poetry, were 
here brilliantly represented. Ragusa also 
e..ercised a strong influence upon the 
culture of the other Slavs in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and was known as the Slavonic 
Athens. 

During the Tutkish period Hungarian 
Croatia suffered nearly the same fate as 
Servia; thecoiintrybecamedesoUte. When, 
howc'-er, the Croatians, independently 
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of Hungary, raised the house of Hajwburg 
to the throne of Croatia in 1527, the 
country became of primary importance 
in Austrian politics ; Austrian rulers 
recognised its value as a bulwark against 
the Turks. The warlike Croatians soon 
became the most valuable support of the 
empire, not only against the Ottomans, 
but also against other powerful enemies 
in the west of Eurojxr. 

The fortification of the country began 
in the sixteenth century. The castles 
and citadels of the Croatian magnates 
were transformed into fortres-ses, and 
other strongholds were also placed along 
the frontier at important jwints. Such 
of the jwpulation as still remained in 
the district were then called in for 
military service, and fugitives from the 
neighbouring Turkish countries met wth 
a hearty reception in Croatia. 

Thus by degrees the deserted territory 
was repopulated. As, however, Croatia was 
not herself equal to these military burdens, 
and as, upon the other hand, neighbouring 
countries gained all the advantage from 
the military occupation of the frontier it 
was only reasonable that Camiola, Styria. 

Carinthia should contribute their 
share of the expense. Such was the 
beginning of the Croatian military frontier ; 
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at an early period I-ewis I. had created 
a “capitanate” in Zeng, and Matthias 
Corvinus had settled fugitives upon the 
frontier. 

The Archduke Charles performed valu- 
able service in organising the military 
frontier of Styria. He constructed the 
great fortresses of Karlsladt, in 
Foriifyittg 15“^, and Varasdin, in 1595- 

. The land on the far side of the 
Frontiers to the Adriatic Sea and 

the Slavonic frontier to the Save were thus 
fortified and divided into two generalates ; 
one was the Croatian, or Karlstadt, 
frontier, the other the Slavonic, Windish, 
or Varasdin frontier. The point chiefly 
kept in view in constructing these fortifi- 
cations was the defence of the waterways, 
espxjcially the lines of the Save, Kulpa, 
and Drave, which had long been used by 
the Turks. Although by the Croatian 
constitution the ban was the commander- 
in-chief of all the troops on foot in Croatia, 
yet the military organisation of the frontier 
tended to make that district immediately 
dependent upon the empire ; both frontiers 
were under the administration of the 
Council of War at Graz. 

The Croatian estates ccrtainlv objected, 
for they invariably regarded the military 
frontier as an integral part of Croatia ; they 
secured the concession that ufxtn occasion 
the authorities upon the frontier would 
be ordered to act in concert with the ban. 

To l>egin with, the foreign commanders 
did not readily submit to these arrange- 
ments ; apart from the question of the 
ban. the estates of Carniola and Styria 
also supported the independence of the 
military frontier, for the reason that 
the frontier had already become a no- 
man’s land, and was retained only by 
great sacrifices on the part of the monarchy, 
while Croatia had lost her right to it. 

Notwithstanding the Croatian claims, 
the military frontier became a special 
crown land, and obtained rights 
Milii»nr from the time of 

S«rTiee in pgrdinand III. In accordance 
Cro*«i* yrith these rights the peasants 
were free, and subject to the emperor 

alone. From the age of 

frontier inhabitant was hable to miM^ 

service, and was obliged 

ready to take up arms for defence.^ The 

land was divided into districts or capi- 

tanates.” Every parish chose an overseer. 


All the parishes composing a " capitanate’’ 
chose their common judge, who, like the 
parish overseer, was obliged to be 
confinned in office by those under his 
command. As the Greek Church numbered 
most adherents among the population, it 
obtained equal rights with the Catholic 
Church. 

The Croatian estates organised the 
country between the Kulpa and Unna on 
similar principles, and as the ban was here 
commander-in-chief, this frontier was 
known as the fronti^^r of the banate. In 
the peace of Karlovitz in 1699, when the 
districts of Croatia and Slavonia, once 
occupied by the Turks, were given back, 
a third generalate was instituted in Essek 
for the newly freed Slavonia ; however, 
in 1745 three Slavonic counties were 
separated and handed over to the civil 
administration. 

The independence of the military pro- 
vince of Croatia was a matter of great 
importance to the Austrian rulers, as here 
they had the entire population forming 
a standing army always ready for war. 
Hence the Emperor Charles IV. began a 
reorganisation of all the Croatian 
®*®**** mil-iary frontiers. The gene- 

*^*‘**': ralate of Essek was divided 

Antnn regiments, that of 

Varasdin into two, that of Karlstadt into 
four, and the frontier of the banate into 
two. In the eighteenth century mihtary 
frontiers were organised, after the manner 
of the Croatian, along the whole Turkish 
frontier as far as Transylvania, the frontier 
of SzekI in 1764. and that of Wallachia m 
1766. In times of peace it was necessary 
only to make provision for outpost 

duty in the cardakes standing along the 
Turkish frontier. Although foreign sol- 
diers were removed from the frontier on 
principle, yet the official posts were for the 
most part occupied by forcers, and th^e 
official language was entirely 
Every frontier inhabitant- was f^ble to 
military service from the age of so'’®'’teen 
to sixty. The population was secure^^^^ 
the possession of their land , ^n 
military spirit of the Croatian fronher 

DODulation grew even stronger. •j.j’ 
^riCges inspired them with a deeded 
prejudfee against the regime of the bwa e 
Knder which the temtonal for^ hMV^g; 
oppressed their subjects, and the wtab 
liShed Church was the Roman Catholic. 
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SERVIAN ERA OF INDEPENDENCE 

SERVIA, MONTENEGRO. AND BOSNIA 
UNTIL THE TURKISH SUPREMACY 


A FTER the conquest of Bulgaria by 
Byzantium and the occupation of 
Croatia by Hungary and Venice respec- 
tively, the Servian race alone of all Slav 
peoples in the Balkan Peninsula retained 
any kind of independence, although they 
were by no means as yet a united state. 
At all times and in all places small nations 
have federated only when threatened by 
wme external danger ; thus it was that the 
Russian and Lithuanian states arose 
and such is the history of all the Western 
European states, and of Serv’ia among 
mem. Under the great Tsar Symeon 
Bulgana so devastated the Servian dis- 
tncts that they had to be re-colonised by 
returning fugitives, and part of the Servian 
tribes were forced to recognise Bulgarian 
supremacy. 

In the tenth century the 2 upan 
Ceslav succeeded for the first time 
m uniting several Servian tribes for a 
common struggle against the Bulgarians. 
Alter the destruction of ihe Bulgarian 
Empire by Basil II. Byzantine supremacy 
over the whole jieninsula was established 
with a vigour which had been unprece- 
dented since the time of Justinian I., 
and this state of things continued, under 
the dynasty of the Comneni, till the end 
of the twelfth century. The boundless 
oppression of the government often, how- 
^cr. caused revolts among the Serbs, 
me High Zupan Michael applied to Rome 
tor supjwrt, received thence the title of 
The Mafykrt H*”"- and maintained his 
TakePottcMioB ‘''dependence of Byzantium 
of Botiiia In*’ “n'e time. The help of 
. the Hungarians was also not 

despised. A prominent figure about 1120 is 
Uros. or Bela Uros, the Zupan of Rassa 
whose family belonged to Zeta ; he entered 
upon friendly relations with the Hungarians 

to Bela II., and 
hel^ the Magyars to secure possession 

of a treaty 

of the Narenu on the south of Bosnia^ 


the Arpads now look the title of King of 
Rama.*^ 

Of even more imjwrtance for Servian 
history' is the rule of the son of Uros, 
the famous Stefan I. Ncmanja, who was 
also horn in Zeta, the cradle of his race. 
Althou^'h the youngest of his family, he 
aimed it tlic principality of Rassa,' and 
The Gr««t gcncidl supremacy, 

AmMfion. able to sccure 

of S:efkb I. hclpof the Byzantines. 

Though he had been baptised 
into the Western Church, he underwent 
a repetition of the ceremony according 
to the customs of the Eastern Church when 
he had arrived in Rassa, in order to secure 
the favour of the clergy and the people. 

In the year 1165 the Emperor Manuel I. 
confirmed his jiosition as High Zupan 
and gave him a piece of land, in return for 
which Ncmanja swore fidelity to him. 
In the year 1173 Nemanja defeated his 
relations and secured the obedience of 
the refractory Zupans. In this way he 
founded one uniform hereditary and 
independent state. That process was here 
completed which was going on at the same 
time in Bohemia. Poland, and Russia. 
And in these states also families began to 
rule according to the law of seniority— 
that is to say, the eldest member of the 
ruling family exercised a supremacy over 
the rest until the transition to her^itary 
monarchy had been completed. Princes 
of the royal family who had hitherto 
enjoyed equal nghts now became officials 
of the royal jwwcr. In Servia this change 
was completed at a much earlier date than 
in other Slav countries. 

Ncmanja also took in hand the organisa- 
Uon of the Servian Church. Converted 
to the Greek faith, he built monasteries 
and churches, suppressed the Roman 
laith. and cruelly persecuted the ividely- 
spread Bulgarian sect of the Bogumilcs 
wth the object of securing a unifonn 
religion throughout his own state. The 
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Eastern Church thus became established 
in Scrvia, and the Eastern form of worship 
became Uie national worship, so that 
religion and nationality formed an un- 
divided idea. At an earlier period the 
Servian churches and bishoprics had been 
subordinate to the Roman archbishopric 
ot Spalatro, and afterwards to that of 
Antivari ; now Eastern bishop- 
T^e First archbishopric were 

EasUra founded for Ser\’ia alone. The 
re IS op youngest son, Rastka, 

was ap}x>inted the first Eastern archbishop 
in Servia — at the Synod of Nicaea in 1221 — 
under the name of Sava. He divided the 
land into twelve bishoprics, and bestowed 
episco])al rank on none but Servians. Zica 
was made the residence of the Set^dan 
archbishops ; at a later period Sava 
carried thither the remains of his imperial 
father, Nemanja, from Mount Athos ; here, 
too, Servian kings were in future to be 
crowned, and this was realised in the case 
of Peter I. on October 9th, 1904. Sava 
also founded monasteries in Servia, all 
under the “ rule '' of Saint Basil, which he 
had found in force at Athos. He enjoyed 
immense prestige, and was highly honoured 
as the first national saint of Servia. 
In the year 1235 the independence of the 
Servian Church was recognised by the 
Greeks. 

This ecclesiastical alliance did not, 
however, prevent Nemanja from attacking 
Byzantium when the advantage of his 
own state was in question. Immediately 
after the death of the Emperor Manuel, in 
1180, he conquered, in alliance with 
the Hungarian king. Bela III., those 
Servian districts which had fallen under 
Byzantine supremacy. He then renewed 
liis friendly relations with the emperor, 
and even secured the hand of the emtieror s 
niece. Eudoxia. for his own son Stefan, an 
alliance which brought legitimacy and 
siiecial prestige to his house. It seerns 
that the ambitious Nemanja hoped to 
bring Byzantium within his 
ByiftDtiaia The circumstances were 

Weftkened favourable to such an attempt, 
by Qo.rreit the only independent 

state in the Balkan Peninsula while 
Byzantium was weakened by quarrels about 
tlie succession. Nemanja. however, did 
not feel himself sufficiently 
attempt. At that penod the f 
Frederick I. Barbarossa came to Nisch 
on his crusade. The Serbian prince 

appeared before him. and a chronicler 
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assures us that Nemanja was willing to 
accept his country from Barbarossa as a 
fief. The empieror, however, who did not 
wish to arouse the animosity of the Greeks, 
declined to entertain the proposal. 

In the year 1105 Nemanja, apparently 
with the object of securing the supremacy 
of his house, abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son Stefan, the second Nemanja 
to whom he had already given the Byzan 
tine title of despot. His second son, Vukan 
received his hereditary district of Zeta 
Nemanja himself retired into the monas 
tery of Studenitza, a foundation of his 
own, under the title of “ Symeon the 
Monk ” : afterwards he went to Mount 
Athos, and died in 1200 at the monastery 
of Chiiander, which was also of his founda- 
tion. A struggle for the succession burst 
out between his sons, Vukan attempting 
to secure support in Hungary, and 
especially in Rome. Stefan also made 
applications to that quarter, was 

crowned by the papal legate in 1217 ; 
he assumed the title '* King of Servia, 
Diocletia, Travunia, Dalmatia, and 
Chlum.” This step, however, cost him his 
entire popularity in the country. The 
Archbishop Sava had re- 
S«rTi» Wader jnterposed in the 

Haasariaa ^uan-els of the brothers; 
Sapreiaacy for further 

action of the kind. Sava crowned him m 
1222 with a crown sent by the Byzantine 
Empire, at a great popular assemb y, at 
which he read before him the article of 
faith of the Eastern Church. The Hun- 
garian king, Emerich, had availed himself of 
these quarrels to bring Servia under his 
supremacy. In 1202 he occupied Seryja 
and assumed the title of Rex Rescue , 
but a struggle with his brother Andreas 
forced him to leave Servia. Stefan main- 
tained liis position until his death, m 1224. 
Since that time no Servian ruler ven Jjrcd 
to break away from the ^tern Church 
although many entered into connection 

n,arriages w.tS Byzantine Buf^rian and 

Hungarian princenK^. J?"' “ geek 

Michael VIII. PalKologus in 1282. 
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advanced as far as Athos. He obtained 
Bosnia irom Hungary' without striking a 
blow, as the dowry of his first wife. He 
also secured the favour ol the Pope, whom 
he was able to keep in hand with empty 
promises. As he had no legitimate male 
heirs, he conceived the idea oi uniting his 
empire with the Byzantine, in which plan , 

* he was supported by the 
Servi&'s F»me Empress Irene, his second 
TLrougKoui mother-in-law. Naturally 
W«t*r« Europe and no other wasto have 

l>een em}>eror, and her children were to 
succeed him. Under him and under his son 
Stefan V.— Stefan IV. if we begin the series 
of Stefan kings in 1222— Uros HI., who 
bore the nickname Decan-^ki, Servia became 
lamous not only in the Balkan territories, 
but also throughout Western Europe. 

Meanwhile, however. Bulgaria liad re- 
covered from her downfall at the end of 
tlie twelfth century, and was waging a 
successful war with Byzantium. ihc 
powerful Servian kingdom now stood in 
the way of her further development. A 
struggle between the two for supremacy 
could only lie a que.stionof time. In the 
vear 1323 the Bulgarian Boyars chose the 
Despot Michael ol Widdin as their tsar ; 
with him begins the supremacy of the 
=;ismanides of Widdin, the last dynasty of 
Tirnovo. The new tsar began friendly 
relations with Servia. and married Anna 
the daughter of Milutin. with the object 
of vigorously opposing the Byzantines and 
other enemies. Soon, however, the situa- 
tion was changed. Michae divorced Anna 
about 1325 and married the sister of 
Andronicus III. of Byzantium. 

It was only by the intervention o 

the Servian bishop and chronicler Dan el 

that war with Servia was avoided on this 

occasion ; how’ever, m X33« d [>roke 

out. Michael brought about a great -^hance 

l,ctwcen the Byzantines. Bulgarians. Kou- 

man.ans. Tartars and Bessarabians. The 

Servian king advanced by forced niarch 
Servian allies, and suddenly 

Defeat and tliemon June 2otn at 

Plunder of His army included 

Bulgarians (icrnian mercenaries m 

1 the son Ol Stclan, 

m"c lead cTa choson band. The 

With raising Stclan, me sui 
Anna, who had been divorced 

to the position of tsar V’, "JJe 

cvacuatrcl Bulgaria. Servia now held the 


predominant position in the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Stefan, the conqueror of Velbuzd, met 
with a sad fate. He had been formerly 
blinded by his father, Milutin, and now 
came to a terrible end. His Boyars 
revolted under the leadership of Dusan 
and strangled him, at the age of sixty, 
though shortly before he had appointed 
his ungrateful son to the position of 

younger king.” Thus on September 8th, 
1331, Stefan Dusan ascended the throne 
at the age of nineteen. Of desperate 
courage on the battlefield, Dusan also 
possessed all the qualities of a statesman. 
While Milutin confined his aspirations to 
a union of the Byzantine and Servian 
kingdoms. Dusan dreamed of a larger 
Servia which should embrace all the 
Balkan territories. Turning to account the 
wcakr ss of the Byzantine and Bulgaria 
Empires he conquered Albania, Macedoni^ 
Thessaly and Epirus between 1330 and 
i-iAO and in 1345 :■ even the Greeks, weary 
of civil war, are said to have invited ms 
supremacy. In 1346 he assumed the title 
of tsar and had the youthful Uros 
crowned king, entrusting to him the 
administrationof Servia proper. 
Zcoitb documents we meet 

of Ser*i*’i Jhe title ” Stefan, Tsar 

and supreme ruler of Servia 
and Greece, of Bulgaria and Albania. 

His title of emperor was also to the bene- 
fit of the Servian Church, as the previous 
dependency of the archbishopric of Servia 
upon the Byzantine patriarch was no^ 
wholly compatible with the “ 

Servian Empire. Hence m 
Dusan raised the Servian archbishop to 
the p^sSn of patriarch, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the Byzantine Chu cL 
In 1352 the Servian Church "as definitely 
separated from toe Byzantine 
Henceforward tvventy 

ttce 

“"?he''r?ign oTbusan was the golden age 

af See "a.^chiefly lor <he 

provided the country a„d 

rdt,^«^o rdt'a^cLt ‘ciXt,on^ 
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legal monument of the greatest importance, 
is a permanent testimony to the fame of 
Dusan. His conventions with Byzantium, 
Rag^sa, and Venice proved that he also 
cared for the commercial prosperity of his 
people. The art of mining, which had been 
introduced under Nemanja, became so 
widely extended under Dusan that there 
- , _ were five gold and five silver 

St«f^ Du,*., oi>eration. These 

. ‘**J*‘‘ . were worked chiefly by 
* Saxons, whom Prince Vladi- 

mir is said to have first brought into the 
country. Almost the only political mistake 
that can be urged against Dusan is the 
fact that he did not use his power to secure 
the possession of Bosnia, which was in- 
habited by a purely Servian population. 
As the whole of Bosnia was never entirely 
united with Servia, a spirit of individualism 
flourished in that country, which resulted, 
shortly after Dusan’s death, in the founda- 
tion of the Bosnian kingdom under the Ban 
Tvrtko. Dusan’s main object was the con- 
quest of Byzantium, and chronxlers tell us 
of thirteen campaigns undertaken for this 
purpose. In 1355. when he was marching 
against the imperial city, he suddenly died. 
Had his son Stefan Uros IV. inherited his 
father’s capacity together with his empire 
he would have been able to consolidate 
the great ^rvian state. Uros, however, 
was a weak, benevolent, and pious ruler, 
nicknamed by the nation “ Nejaki ” — that 
is to say, a man of no account. A revolt 
soon broke out. Even the first councillor 
of the tsar, the capable Vukasin, whom 
Dusan had placed at hisson’s side, stretched 
out his hand for the crown, and Uros was 
murdered in 1367. With him became 
extinct the main branch of the Nemanja 
dynasty, which had ruled over Servia for 

nearly 200 years. 

In the civil war which th;n ensued the 
Servian nobility raised Lazar Grbljanovic, 
a brave and truthful man, to the 
The new ruler, however, assum^ the 
simple title of Knes or Prince. 
The Tvtkt ivieanwhile the political situa- 
tion in the Balkans had under- 
Earope a great change. The 

provinces formerly conquered by Di^an 
had revolted. Servia herself was too srn^l 
and too undeveloped to become the uuc^ 
of a great empire, and at the same time 
?he administration of the country was in 

■"“aY, S ecure": peat danger threat- 
ened from abroad. For a long time the 


Bulgarians and Serbs had been attacking 
the Byzantine Empire, hoping to aggran- 
dise themselves at her expense, without 
suspecting that they were attempting to 
sever the branch by which they themselves 
were supported. The Turks in Asia began 
their advance upon the Byzantine Empire, 
and no force could check them. In the 
fourteenth century their military fame was 
so firmly established that the Byzantine 
emperors c^ed in their assistance against 
the Bulgarians and Serbs. Soon, howeyer, 
it became apparent that the most serious 
danger threatened all these peoples from 
the side of the Ottonians. In the year 
1361 Murad I. occupied Adrianople arid 
made that city his capital ;• Thracia 
became a Turkish province. The Byzan- 
tines were powerless to meet the danger. 
Immediately aftenvards, in 1366, the Bul- 
garian Tsar, Sisman, became a Turkish 
vassal; his sister Thamar entered the 
harem of Murad. In the year 137 ^ 
Servian usurper, Vukasin, marched against 
the Turks, but was defeated in the night 
of September 25th and 26th, and slain, 
together with his brother Johannes U^- 
iesa. The fatal field was known as Ssirb- 
sundighi — that is. the 
FaiBout Titkt Servian death. Servia, how- 
Tb*i Setiled ever was not yet subdued. 
Ser»i»'« F*te until 1386 tlmt 

Lazar was forced to become a Turl^h 
vas.«;al, and the Turkish danger then lay 
heavily upon all men’s minds. To save the 
honour of his nation. Lazar 
battle, made an alliance with Bulgaria 
Albania, and Bosnia and defeated the 

Turkish governor at Plocnik at jOTe 
when Murad was occupied in Asia. Murau. 
in anger, spent a whole year in preparation, 
both in Aisia and Europe md marched 
against Servia through PhilipppHis ‘n 
1380. On the feast-day of St. Veit (June 
15S) was fought the battle of Ko^^’ ® 
Amsel, the famous fight which <lMided^ 
only the fate of Servia but that of 
of tlie Balkan Peninsula, and. mdM^o 
South-east Europe as a whole. The &ijia 
army was supported by the Cr^t.an Bm. 
Ivan Horvat, by the Bosnians 
Voivode Vladko Hranic.byauxili^ 
of the Roumanian and Btdganan tn . 
and by Albanians. In the dawn the Emir 

Murad was murdered m th? 

to Servian tradition, by Milos Pfdic. 
thus hoped to turn from h'ms^f thesmp 

cion of treachery, and was c^cHy murdered 
in consequence. The supreme command 
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was forthwith assumed by Bajazet I., the 
son of Murad. The Servians were utterly 
beaten ; Lazar himself was captured, and 
was beheaded with many others beside 
Ihi corpse of Murad. Servia’s future as a 
nation was destroyed upon that day. 

Many songs and legends deplore the 
battle of Kossovo. It was not the superior 
for:e of the Ottomans, so the story goes, 
that brought about that fearful overthrow, 
but the treachery of a Servian leader, the 
godless Vuk Brankovic. In the Ottoman 
army was also fighting the Servian despot, 
or “ King’s Son,” Marko (the son of 
Vi kasin) of Priljep — a man . of giant 
strength. These facts were the causes of 
the bitter defeat, and the Serbs fought like 
heroes. Even at the present day these 
magnificent epics form one of the chief 
beauties both of Slav literature and of the 
literature of the world ; they have been 
admired even by Grimm and Goethe. The 
old, the blind, and the beggar sing at the 
present day in the market-place and on 
the roads the story of the famous old heroic 
legends, to the accompaniment of the gusle, 
and receive rich rewards from the |>eople, 
who find in these songs a recompense and a 
_ , consolation for the loss of their 
past glory. As the Tartars 
of ^rria trampled upon the necks of the 
Russians, so also did the Turks 
upon the Southern Slavs. For centuries the 
Slav races have had to endure unspeakable 
barbarity at the hands of the Ottomans. 
Their development was arrested, and they 
were forced to lag behind in the march of 
civilisation, while at the same time they 
became a bulwark to the peoples of Western 
Europe. For this reason it is unjust to 
taunt them with their half-civilised condi- 
tion ; yet the injustice has been too often 
comiuillcd. 

Bajazet, who was still occupied in Asia, 
placed Stefan, the son of Lazar, as 
despwt on the Servian throne. Stefan 
was forced to pay tribute and to join in 
the T^irkish campaigns in person at the 
head of his army ; at Angora, in 1402, 
Timur himself marvelled at the bravery 
of the Serbs. The nation never lost 
the hope of recovering its old indepen- 
dence. Stefan turned to Hungary for 
support and became a Hungarian vassal 
following the example of other Danube 
states who looked to Hungary or to Poland 
for help. Upon his death, in 1427, he 
was sucxeeded by George Brankovic, a 
son of that Brankovic to whose treachery 


of 

Serti* 


the defeat of 1389 was ascribed. He 
made his residence in Semendria on the 
Danube. Meanwhile all the states of 
the Balkans had been forced to bow 
beneath \he Turkish yoke after suffering 
bloody defeats. Bulgaria fell in 1393, 
Then Zartum, Widdin, and Moldavia ; 
in 1455 Byzantium itself was conquered. 

Brankovic died on December 
The Doom 2^th, 1457, and was succeeded 
by his feeble son, Lazar, who 
died suddenly at the end of 
January, 1458. In 1450 Mohammed II. 
took over Servia as a Turkish province and 
divided it intopashaliks. Many of the most 
distinguished families were exterminated, 
and two hundred thousand human beings 
were carried into slavery. Thus the 
Servian state disap{>earcd from the map of 
Europe. As once before, after their immi- 
gration, so also now, the Serbs were ruled 
from Constantinople, and it was on the 
Bosphorus that the fate of the Balkan terri- 
tories was decided. The wave of Turkish 
conquest continued to spread onward. 
Hungary and Poland were now forced to 
take up arms against it, until the turn of 
Austria arrived. To these states the 
Balkan |)Coples without exception now 
turned for help. Apart from Dalmatia on 
the north, which was inhabited by 
Croatians, alternately under Venetian and 
Hungarian supremacy, the Turks subju- 
gated the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and ruthlessly oppressive was their rule. 
As, however, ‘they were concerned only 
to drain the financial resources of the 
peoples they conquered, and troubled them- 
selves little about questions of religion or 
nationality, it was possible for the Balkan 
Slavs to retain their national character- 
istics until the hour of their liberation. 
The former birthplace of the Nemanjids, 
Zeta, had a happier fate. This moun- 
tainous district, wnich took its name from 
the river Ceta or Cetina, once formed 
part of the Roman province of Dalmatia. 

The EmiJeror Diocletian had 
H^^U, province of 

Prsevalis m Southern Dalmatia, 
with Dioclea as its centre, 
from which town the whole province 
became known as Dioclitia or Dioclea. 
However, in the period of the Slav Serbs 
it was known as Zeta, and was regarded 
as the original land and hereditary pro- 
perty of the Nemanjids. St. Sava founded 
a bishopric and built the monasteiy of 
St. Michael at Cattaro. Every successor 
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When 
Montenegro 


to the throne first undertook the ad- 
ministration of Zeta. W'hen, however, 
Dusan made his son Uros king and en- 
trusted him with the administration 
of Servia prop>er, another governor had 
to l>e found for Zeta. and he was taken 
from the house of Bals. After the death 
of Dusan the house of the Balsics 

consequently ruled in Zeta 
(IJ60-1421) and l^camo in- 
‘■^''TTXT '■•oWed m struggles with the 

distinguished lamiiy of the 
Cernojevic or Jurasevic in the Up{)tr Zeta. 
At the outset of the fifteenth century the 
\’enetians began to form settlements 
here, until eventually this Servian coast 
land fell into the hands of Venice, not- 
withstanding refxiated struggles on the 
part of Servia. The family of Cernojevic, 
which had joined the side of Venice, now 
became supreme about 1455 ; Ivan 
Cernojevic became a vassal of Venice 
and received a yearly subsidy. He 
resided in Zabljak and founded the 
monastery of Cetinje in 1478 or 1485. 
His son George resided in Rjeka and Obod ; 
under him in Obod the first ecclesiastical 
Slav books were printed between 1493 
and 1495. It is at that time (first in 
1435) that this country takes the name of 
Crnagora or Montenegro. 

After the fall of the family of Cernojevic 
in 1528, or really as early as 1516, the 
country was ruled for centuries by the 
bishops, or Vladiks, of Cetinje. The bishop 
and head of the monastery of Cetinje 
was at the same time the lord of the 
country. 

It is not correct to say that the Turks 
never ruled over Montenegro and that th 1 
people were able to maintain their freedom 
by heroic struggles ; the fact is that the 
Ottoman supremacy in this mountainous 
district was never more than nominal, 
« . » chiefly from the fact that 

ProTiaces Revolt COUld not e.Xtract 

From U»e the 

Sem« Empire inhabitants. But 

Montenegro was subject to the Shand- 
shak of Skodra, and was obliged to send a 
yearly tribute thither, a fact which we learn 
from the Italian description of Mariano 
Bolizza of the year 1511. At that time 
Montenegro included ten settlements and 
8,027 men capable of bearing arms. 


After the death of Dusan one province 
after another — first Thessaly and Epirus, 
and then Macedonia and Albania— re- 
volted from the Servian Empire. Even 
Servian tribes, who had ^villingly or un- 
willingly gathered round the throne of the 
Nemanjids until 1355, now followed their 
individual desires. This is especially 
true of their relations, the Bosnians, whose 
country had never been entirely subject 
to Servia. In former times Bosnia, like 
Hungarv and Ragusa, had been subject 
to the koman archbishopric of Spalatro ; 
later, Bosnian rulers had expressly declared 
themselves Serbs and descendants of the 
Nemanjids. None the less they went 
their own way. Their first prince, or ban,, 
of any reputation was Kulin (1180-1204). 
Naturally Hungary and Servia were rivals 
for the possession of Bosnia, which 
availed itself of these circumstances to 
maintain its independence. It is only on 
one occasion, however, that this littio 
district secured a greater reputation ; 
this was when favourable political cir- 
_ . . cumstances allowed the Ban 

Bos&it. t Xvrtko, who regarded himself 
^dcpcaccBt ^ ^ descendant of the Neman- 

although his family 
belonged to the race of Kotromanovic, to 
secure the throne in 1376, since which date 
Bosnia has been a kingdom. This separa- 
tion resulted in the fact that Bosnian civi- 
lisation developed upon somewhat different 
lines from Servian — a fact a|marent 
not only in the adoption of Roman 
ecclesiastical customs, but also m 
literature and even in writing. Under 
King Tvrtko the doctrine of the BogumUes. 
transplanted from Bulgaria, extended so 
rapidly that it became the established 
religion. Thus Bosnia in this respect 
also’displayed an individualism of itso\^. 

TTie finzd consequence was that under 
the Turkish supremacy the nobles, who 
were accustomed to religious indinerenttsm, 
went over in a body to Mohammedanism, 
in order to secure their class 
The p>osses.sion of the Balkan Penins 
was secured to the Ottomans in 1453 
consequence of the overthrow of Constan- 
tinople, but it was not 
Bosnia was incorporated with the Tur 
state ; many citadek of the kind numer 
in Bosnia held out even till 1520. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF MISERY AND DESPAIR 

AND THE LIBERATION OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


I TNDER the Turkish supremacy the 
|)eoples of the Balhun Peninsula 
entered upon a period of dcatii and national 
sorrow ; only the vaguest recollection of 
a better past endured. Immediately after 
the conquest of a province the Ottoman 
administration was introduced, the country 
was divided into provinces, or pashaliks, 
and these into districts, or nafiias. The 
head of a pashalik was a pasha or vizir 
entitled to an ensign of three horse-tails, 
while the head of a nahia was called the 
kadi. There were pashaliks of Servia, 
Bosnia, Roumelia, Scutari, Widdin, etc., 
and the distribution of the provinces was 
often changed. The duties of the Turkish 
officials were confined to organising or 
maintaining military service, to levying 
the taxes, and to some administration of 
justice. 

Side by side with the Turkish officials 
the institution of the spahis was of great 
importance. Ifpon Ottoman principles the 
whole country was the property of the 
sultan : he divided the conquered land 
among individuals, who received if either 
as hereditaiy property [zian) or for life 
tenure {limjr), and were under the obliga- 
tion of giving military seiA-ice in return ; 
these individuals were known as spahis, 
or horsemen. Thus, for example, the 
pashalik of Servia was divi<lcd among 
about 900 spahis, who were masters both 
of the soil and of its inhabitants. Many 
Ckrt»t!fta Christian noble families became 
NobU.T.r. {‘ereditary spahis by accepting 
MotUmi Mohammedanism; about the 
middle of the seventeenth 
century there were in Roumelia. not 
including Bosnia, 1,294 spahis, who had 
formerly been Christian Bulgarians, Serbs, 
Alb^ians, or Greeks. 

Side by side with the state administra- 
tion there also existed a kind of provincial 
administration, which ^vas left in the hands 
of the people. Every village was adminis- 
2 B 


tered by its judge and overseer {s^oski-knes 
and knid)y who settled the affairs of the 
village and explained the traditional 
principles of justice, though only to those 
who had need of them and submitted to 
their decisions. They had no power to 
enforce execution, and dissatishea litigants 
applied to the Turkish authoriliis. A dis- 
. trict was also governed by the 
LoeU {upi)or knes), origin- 

Local .ulministr.rlior. went no 
further than this. For the most j)art the 
jwople submitted to the decisions of their 
own judges and rarely appealed to the 
Ottoman authorities; at the same time 
the kneses and upper knescs, acting as 
intermediaries between the populace and 
the Turkish authorities, protected the 
multitude. At a later jK'riod, however, 
the upper kneses became hereditary, and 
enjoyed such high prestige that even the 
Turks were forced to respect them. 

Apart from this the Ser%'ian Church 
remained indejiendent under the patriarch 
of I|x»k. It should be obsen’ed that the 
higher clergy at that time were chiefly of 
Greek origin, and the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople hoiK'd to bring the Slavs over 
to the Greek Church by their means. In 
the seventeenth century the independence 
of the Servian patriarchate was abolished, 
and the Church wtis placed under the 
iratriarchatc of Constantinojile. as it had 
been before 134O. In the year 1766 the 
patriarchate was abol shed altogether, as 
also was the Bulgarian patriarchate of 
Oihrida in 1767; bishops were now sent 
out from Stamboul. Only the lo^ve^ 
clergy remained purely national and shared 
the sufferings of the people. 

Such were the powers which determined 
the existence of the subjugated people. 
The life of the rayahs, as subjugated 
peoples were called, was one without law 
or rights, and in every resjxsct miserable, 
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Particularly oppressive was the weight of 
taxation. First of all came the sudtan’s 
or the state tax. Next the male popula- 
tion were obliged to pay a poll tax of three 
piastres and two paras to the state chest for 
every p>erson between the age of seven and 
sixty; this waskno\vnastheharaj. Even 
the priests in monasteries were not exempt 
r . . . from this tax. Three timesa 

T .V year the Turkish officials ap- 

peared in the vUlages, pitched 
* their tents, and levied the 

haraj. The better to control the tax. a 
register of boys and men was kept. Be- 
sides this, married men paid an undefined 
tax. known as pores, twice every year, on 
St. George’s Day and St. Demeter’s day, 
to cover the cost of administration. 

The kneses held a meeting in the central 
town of the nahia and estimated the yearly 
expenses of administration, which they 
then distributed among the individual in- 
habitants ; naturally the estimate varied 
from year to year. Besides this the im- 
perial exchequer collected taxes from the 
merchants for their shops and also from 
the tobacco planters ; then there were 
customs duties, duties upon fishing, upon 
river traffic, etc. Besides the state taxes 
the rayahs had also to satisfy their terri- 
torial masters, the spahis. Every married 
man paid one piastre for poll tax, two 
piastres married tax. two piastres grazing 
tax (kotar) for the use of pasturage, one 
piastre meal tax per head, two piastres 
kettle tax for every brandy still, from four 
to ten paras acorn tax for every herd of 
swine, and finally a tenth of a field or 
garden produce ; they were also liable to 
forced labour. Even the secular clergy 
were obliged to pay these taxes. 

Naturally, the population were ^so 
obliged to prov ide for the support of their 
kneses, upper kneses and clergy. In 
Servia, for instance, a bishop extracted 
twelve piastres from every house, and on 
a journey through his diocese an additional 
five piastres as well as his 
How tK« maintenance ; as they i^re 
CI«rgyP»ul buy their office 

Them.eUe* Constantinople, they were 
forced to recoup themselves in this ^y. 
The priests received titfies of agricuJtur^ 
produce, and occasionally payments for 

church services. , . __ 

More oppressive even than these various 

taxes was the administration of justice. 
In every nahia a kadi was the judge, who 
was also assisted by a musselini, as t le 
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executor of the judicial power. Above 
the kadi stood the chief judge, or moUah, 
of the whole province. All these officials 
supported themselves entirely upon court 
fees and fines. As they were able to 
obtain office only by bribery, the manner 
in which they exercised their powers may 
easily be imagined. Turkish law knew 
no other punishment than the monetaiy 
fine, except in the case of political mis- 
deeds ; even for murder the punishment 
was only the price of blood. Usually the 
officials pursued their own interests alone, 
and innocent people often suffered. The 
musselims were especially dreaded, as they 
continually came into contact with the 
people, were acquainted with their cir- 
cumstances, and consequently coula easily 
satisfy their desiies or their vengenance 
upon any object. Beyond all this, the 
evidence of a Christian was not admitted 
by the courts, and the Ottoman adminis- 
tration of justice thus became a system of 
torture which could be escaped only by 
flight. . . 

A further torment for the Christian rayah 
was the presence of the regular Turkish 
^ ^ foot soldiers, the Janissaries; 

Tie Greed (^ese forces' were originally in 

. uossession of no landed pro- 
Jeaueeries pgj.^y Qjjjy obtained pay. 

When, however, they were sent out from 
Constantinople, distributed among the 
provinces, and secured the imperial po'^*' 
for themselves, they were anxious to be- 
come landott-ners. like the spahis, and 
seized with the strong hand all that 
pleased them. The poor rayahs had no 
OTotection against their greed; th^ 
might console themselves with the words 
of Virgil. "Not for yourselves, ye birds, 
did ye build your nests ; not for yourselves, 
ve sheep, did ye wear your wool ; not lor 
youRelves, ye bees, did ye gather honey , 
not for yourselves, ye oxen, did ye draw 

^^^^cudl’y cruel was the levy of youths 

which took place every 

men for the Janis^nes. who ^^^m 

Mohammedans. Towns only 

to secure immunity by the [>aym 

‘XTore humiliating and inloIcraUe 
was the treatment of the rayah 
hands of the Mohammedans. It was a 
to poll that the dtfferences 
conquerors and conquered 

e^^pV^iedtn^tor'd'ror The^Cothing 



THREE CENTURIES OF TURKISH OPPRESSION 

of the rayahs was simple. They were kolo, which was also known in Bulgaria, 

not allowed to wear the kaftan or gold and the old men sang songs of the national 

or silver embroidery on their clothes. heroes. 

TTiey were not to inhabit beautiful houses The Turkish danger and the menace of 
or to keep good horses. They were for- a common enemy formed a point of union 

bidden to wear swords. In the town the which united the shattered fragments of 

rayah might go only on foot. If a the Servian-Croatian races, not only in 

Christian appeared before Turks, he must political, but also in literary and civilised 

hide his pistols; if he met them on the _ . life. The Croatians.'at least, 

road, he must alight from his horse, and had the possibility of satisTy- 

stand before them if they sat. Apart >ng their feelings of revenge 

from this the Turk might call any Christian in battle. The Serbs, who 

from the street and force him to bring were forbidden even to wear arms, were 

water, look after his horse, or perform any obliged to endure their cruel fate in 

other duty. Christian women were handed silent submission. At the period when 

over to Mohammedans without reserve if Croatia began to surround herself with 

they found favour in their eyes ; at frontier defences, and thereby became 

a marriage the bride was conceded in a more capable of resistance, Turkey was 

cellar with her head veiled in cloths. at the height of her power, and the Servian 

The result was that the Christians race could see no gleam of hope for a better 

fled into the inaccessible mountains and future. Hence many of them turned 

forests, and from there defended themselves their backs upon their native land and 

against their oppressors. Their numbers fled across the frontier to the more for- 

steadily increased. In the Slav provinces tunate Croatia, that they might be able, 

they were known as hayduks, and in at least from that point, to wage war 

Greece as klephts. They were robbers against their oppressors, 

who also robbed the Christians upon However, in the seventeenth century, 
^ . occasion. But the spirit of when the political development of the 

“ freedom remained alive among Ottoman state had reached its fulness, it 

ChriiiiMB numbers, and they were became manifest that its fundamental 

respected by the population principles were suited only to military and 

as avengers of the people and cham- political life, and not for social life or the 

pions of freedom, were protected from the advancement of culture, and that, in con- 

pursuing Turks, and were celebrated in sequence, the Turk was unprogressive and 

song as heroes. As the Christians were wholly incompetent to rule over other 

forbidden to bear arms, the robber nations. The Turkish state was founded 

Christians became the only people able to upon theocratic principles ; the Koran 

defend themselves. formed at once its Bible and its legal code. 

In their misery the people found con- If the subjugated peoples professed some 

solation in their kneses and upper kneses, other religion they could never be full 

in the spahis, who generally treated them citizens of the Ottoman Empire, but 

mildly, and particularly in the Church. would be forced to remain in a position of 

It was the monks who were popular, subjection. Meanwhile, in Western Europe, 

rather than the secular clergy. The civil law, as opposed to canon law, per- 

monasteries were at that lime the centres mitted members of other communions to 

of national life. They enjoyed pririlegcs become full citizens, so that subject races 

from the state, and were less dependent could more easily maintain their faith and 

r n the Ottoman authorities. The monks become incorporated. In Tur- 

le wetfe allowed to hear confessions bj/j key this was impossible. The 

and to celebrate the Communion. They Mohammedanalonewasinpos- 

\wre the only educated class, and preserved session of rights: the Christian 

the remnants of Slav literature. The rayah had no rights ; his only guarantee 

I^ple swarmed to the monasteries from for a better future was the downfall of the 

the remot^t districts, and on dedication existing system. We can, then well 

fMtiyals bvely scen^ look pUce. Mer- understand that the Christian populations 

chants then sold their wares ; lambs and were ever waiting for the moment when 

wre routed; and to the sound of thcywouldbeabletoshakeofftheoppres- 

the shepherd s pipe or bagpipe the Servian sive yoke of Turkey. If the burden 

youths danced their national dance, the became intolerib’.e the nation emigrated 
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in a body. The strength of religious 
fanaticism among the Turks, both in past 
and present times, may be judged from 
the fact that religion rules the whole social 
and political life and culture of Turkey 
even at the present day. 

In point of numbers the Slavs were 


superior to the Turks. The empire 
swarmed with Mohammedans 

of Slavonic t.he 

Orifia ^s well as in the official 

bodies. According to the testi- 
mony of Paolo Giovio in 1531 and other 
competent authorities, almost the whole 


of the Janissary troops spoke Slav. 
Numerous Slavs rose to the position of 
vizir and grand vizir. Under Moham- 
med Sokolovic half the vizirs were Slavs 


in the si.xteenth century. Several sultans 
were fully acquainted with the Slav 
lang^iage, and several chancellors issued 
Slav documents in Cyrillic writing. The 
Turkish Empire was, as is remarked 
by the Servian historian, on the road to 
becoming a Mohammedan-Slav empire. 

These facts, however, did not improve 
the life of the Christian rayahs. For 
almost three centuries these races had 


groaned under the Turkish yoke. Help 
was to be expected only from without. 
The first gleam appeared between 1684 
and 1686. when Austria, under Charles of 
Lorraine re|>eatedly defeated the Turkish 
armies and occujiied several provinces. 
At that time the court of Vienna conceived 
a great plan of playing off the Balkan 
peoples against the Porte, and entered 
into relations with the patriarch of Ipek, 
Arsen Cernojevic, and with George Branko- 
vic, who professed to descend from the old 
Servian royal family. Brankovic went 
to Russia with his brother in 1688 to 
collect money for the building of the 
Servian metropolitan church and to secure 
Russia’s help" for the war against the 
Porte ; at the court of Vienna he was 
made viscount and then count. The 

Austrian commander-in-chief, 
Th* War Ludwig Wilhelm, Margrave of 

Baden, issued an appeal to the 
Liberation Bosnia, Albania, and 

Herzegovina, to join him in war against 

the Turks. 

Tlie Eastern Slavs had already given 
their favour to Austria, when the Vienna 
court seized the person of George Bran- 
kovic, who had already appointed him- 
self Despot of Illyria, Servia. Syrmia, 
Moesia, and Bosnia, and imprisoned 


him first in Vienna, then in Eger, where 
he died in 1711. This action natu- 
rally disturbed the relations between 
Servia and Austria. However, the ivar 
of liberation was continued. Among the 
Eastern Slavs there was an old legend 
that some day they would be freed from 
the Turkish yoke by a hero who would 
come riding upon a camel, accompanied 
with foreign animals. Utilising this 
legend, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the 
general of the Margrave of Baden, ap- 
peared among the Servian nations with 
camels, asses and parrots, and called them 


to arms. In 1690 the Emperor Leopold I. 
again proclaimed that he would guarantee 
religious and political freedom “to ail 
the Slav peoples of the whole of Albania, 
Servia, Illyria, Mysia, Bulgaria, Silistria, 
Macedonia, and Rascia,’^ and again 


called them to arms against the Turks. 

In the same- year 36,000 Servian 
and Albanian families migrated from 
Servia under the leadership of the patri- 
arch Arsen Cernojevic. From Belgrade 
they sent the bishop of Janopol, Jesaias 
Diakovic, to the court of Vienna as the 
^ . . plenipotentiary of the " Com- 

munity of Greek Raizes.” The 
g»»o- emtieror issued the desired 

guarantees for the whole people 

and for the three Brankovics in a special 
charter of liberties. Cernojevic received 
a guarantee of his position of metro- 
politan “ for the whole of Greece, Rascia, 
Bulgaria,- Dalmatia, Bosnia, Janopol, 
Herzegovina, and over all the Serbs in 
Hungary and Croatia.” 

The Serbs then passed over the Save 
and settled chiefly in Slavonia, Syr- 
mia, and in some towns of Hungary ; 
Karlstadt was chosen as the s^t of 
the Servian patriarch. TTie privilege 
of these immigrants were often enough 
disputed by the Hungarian municipal, 
ecclesiastical, and political authorities, 
but were invariably confirmed by the 
imperial court, which took the Serbs 
under its protection. Supreme successes 
against the Turks were secured when 
ITince Eugene of Savoy took the lea 
of the Austrian troops in July, iW- 
The great victory, of ^nta was the firs 
indication of the fall of Turkish supremacy 
in Europe ; henceforward the little state 
of Montenegro fought successfully against 


the Ottomans. 

However, the first decisive effort was 
the Russo- Turkish war. Western Europe 
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It.id long striven to induce Russia to take 
part in the struggle. Peter the Great 
was the first to take action in 1711. with 
that campaign which roused great hojics 
among the Balkan Stax’s. At that dale 
the first Russian ambassador. Colonel 
Miloradovic, a Herzegovinian by birth, 
of Neretva, brought to Cetinje a letter 
from Peter the Great, calling upon the 
Montenegrins to take up arms ; he 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 
Thereupon Danilo Petrovic Njegos, the 
metropolitan and ruler of Montenegro 
(1697-1735), made a journey to Russia in 
received rich presents and 
promises of future support. 


Henceforward tlic Southern Slavs 
based their liojx’s rather upon their 
compatriots and co-rcligionists in Russia 
than ujwn Austria. However, the cam- 
paign of 1711 was a failure ; and it 
was not until many years afterwards 
that Russia undertook a second advance, 
under Catharine II. In 1774 Russia 
secured a protectorate over the Daiiutx; 
principalities and over all the Christians 
of the Greek Church. Catharine again 
turned her attention to the warlike state 
of Montenegro and sent Geneial George 
Dolgoniki to Cetinje in 1769 ; and from 
1788 to 1791 the Russian lieutenant- 
colonel Count Ivelic and the Austrian 
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major Vukasovic were working in Monte- 
negro with similar objects. 

In the seventeenth century, when it 
became more obvious that the Turk was 
not invincible, and when enthusiasm had 
been roused by the hope of liberation, 
the Southern Slavs Vecame more con- 
vinced than before of a relationshio nearer 
than that of fate and political . lliance ; 
the feeling of blood relationship grew 
strong in them, and they began to call 
themselves brothers and members oJ a 
Slav race. The feeling of mutual connec- 
tion extended not merely to the Southern 
-Slavs, but spread over the whole Slav world. 
They appealed to their Russian kinsmen for 
help, and authors wrote enthusiastically of 
a great Slav family. Austria gave some 
stimulus to the movement by repeatedly 
summoning all the Balkan Slavs to 
common action against the Turks. 

In the history of the Austiian Slav of 
that period there gradually arises from 
the background the outline of a new 
southern Slav Empire which was intended 
to embrace all the Southern Slav races. A 
name was invented for it, that of Illyria. 
The name was chosen to secure connection 
with past history, lllyricum had formerly 
been a Roman province, including Mace- 
donia and Greece, with Crete, Dardania, 
and Dacia ; in 476 it was assigned to the 
East Roman Empire. At that moment the 
phrase " the Ill>rian nation " meant 
nothing more than the peoples professing 
the faith of the Greek Church, and as 


most of the Serbs were members of this, 
they also entitled themselves the “ Raizes, 
or Illyrian nation.” Now the name of 
Illyria was extended to include the Croat ians 
and Sla\'oman.s. It was specially used in 
this sense by the Roman Church, which 
had not forgotten the old diocese of 
Illyria, and used the term to denote the 
Slavs in the west of the Balkan Peninsula. 
From this ecclesiastical use the connotation 
of the name was extended. In Hungary, 
where fugitive Serbs made common cause 
with the Croatians, the Illyrian question 
was a constant subject of discussion. 

Maria Theresa protected the Croatians 
and ^rbs from the aggressioirs of the 
Magyars, and created for the special 
protection of the Serbs a new adminis- 
trative organ, the ” Illyrian Delegacy,” 
in 1746. The court of Vienna also 
regarded the Hungarian Serbs as a 
valuable counterpoise to the Magyars. 
Under the Emperor Leopold II. the 
Illyrian national congress was held in 
Temesvar in 1790 ; demands were here 
issued for the separation of the Servian 
nation in the banat and in the bacska 
(voievodina), for an Illyrian chancery, 
for the parliamentary equality of the 
Servian bishops with the ecclesiastical 
princes of Herzegovina, and for a governor, 
who was to be one of the emperor’s sorw. 
How the conception of Illyria first re- 
ceived official extension in the age of 
Napoleon belongs to another period and 
a later volume. \'ladimir Milkowicz 





.P.rAL TURKISH OENTUEMAN OF THE MERCHANT CLASS 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF SOUTH-EASTERN 

EUROPE: A.D. 500 TO 1792 





Anutasius emperor 
Jwin emperor 
Justinian emperor 
The Justinian code issued 
Overthrow of the Vandals by Belisaritu 
Narses defeats the Goths In Italy 
Repulse of the Huns and Avars 
Justin II. emperor 
Maurice emperor 
Phocas emperor 
Heraclius emperor 
Advance of Persians under Khosru 
Heraclius checks the Persian advance. The 
He^ra: dale-year of Islam 
Defeat of Avars before Constantinople 
Advance of the Saracen power 
Establishment of Slavs in Bosnia 
Founding of the Bulgarian kingdom 
Saracens besiege Constantinople 
Advance M Bulgarians 
1^ 111. the Isaurian emperor 
Beginning of Iconoclastic movement 
Defeat of Saracens at Nicsa 
Defeat of Saracens at Acroinoa 
Fall of Omayyad caliphate 
Bulgarians chocked 

Constantine VI. emperor ; Irene regent 
Second Council of Nicu restores imag^ 
Irene empress (vrorshlp 

Fall of Irene ends Isaurian dynasty; Nice* 
Treaty with Charlemagne [phorus emperor 
Leo V. defeats Bulgarians 
Michael the Stammerer emperur 
Boris king of Bulgaria 

Christian mission of Constantine and Metho- 
dius among the Slavs [Churches 

Final breach between Greek ana Roman 
Basil I. emperor ; Macedonian dynasty begins 
Council of Constantinople 
Leo VI. emperor 
Simeon king of Bulgarians 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos emperor 
Defeat of Impertal army b/ Simeon of Bui- 
garia» who takes the title of Tsar 
Timislav king of Croatia^ 

Defeat of Rushan fleet by Dytantines 
Nicephorus Phocas emperor 
John Tzimlsces emperor 
Overthrow of Bulgaria by Teimisces 
Conversion of Magyars by Adelbert 
Saint Stefan duke of Hungarians 
Saint Stefan king of Hungary 
Subjugation of Bulgaria by ^sil II. 

SenHa established as independent 
Peter of Hungary does iiomage to Gernsan 
emperor 

Independence of Hungary recognised 
Suppression of Roman Church^ in the East 
Macedonian dynasty ends with Theodora 
Normans expel Dyaantinc rule from Italy 
Capture of Jerusalem by Seljuk Turks 
Saint Ladlslaus king of Hungary 
Alexius Comnenas emperor 
Invasion of empire by Pechenegs 
Annexation of Croatia by Hungary 
First Crusade 

Coloman extends Hungarian kingdom 
Bela 11. king of Hungary 
Manuel I. emperor 

Fall of Edessa } cause of Second Crusade 

Manuel invades Hungary 

Bela IIL king of Hungary 

Isaac Angelas emperor 

Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin 

NemanJa king of Servla 

Asenld dynasty established in Bulgaria 

Fourth Crusade ; Crusaders take Byeantium 










(empire 


I^lin empire of Byzantium tilt is6f 
John Asen II. Tsar of Bulgaria 
Golden Bull of Hungary 
Mongols devastate Hungary, but retire 
Fall of Latin empire of Byzantium; Greek 
dynasty restored under Michael Palxologiis; 
Mongol Invasion of Hungary repelled by 
Bela IV. 

League between I.adisUus of Hungary and 
Rudolf of Habsburg 
Beginning of Ottoman power 
End of Arpad dynasty in Hungary. Otiiman 
defeats Rysantines at Nicomedia 
Charles Robert of Anjou elected king of 
Hungary 

Sismanid dynasty in Buliaria till ijoi 
Predominance of .Servia in the Balkans 
Lewis the Great king of Hungary 
Servian conquests under Stefan Dusan 
John Cantacuzenos joint emperor 
Turks cross the Hellespont 
Turks occupy Adrianoplc 
Turks defeat Magyar* and Slavs at Marizza 
Lewis of Hungary elected king of PoUnt 
Sigismund king of Hungary 
Turkish victory at Kosv)va ; subjugation of 
Servl.a and Bulgaria 
Turkish victory at Nicopolis 
Overthrow of Bajazet by Tamerlane 
Sigismund of Hungary becutnes German 
emperor [nKHl I. 

Recovery of Ottoman power under Moham- 
Victories of Hunyadl over Turks 
Turks defeat Hungarians at Varna 
Turks defeat Hunyadi at Kossova 
Scanderbeg heads Albanian revolt (empire 
Capture of Constantinople ; end of Byzantine 
Hunyadi defends Belgrade against Turks 
Matthias Corvinus king of Hungary 
Turks acknowledge Scanderbeg*s independence 
Death of Scanderbqt 
Turks subjugate Ailania 
Turks defeated by Matthias Con’iniis ftria 
Invasion of Hungary by Maximilian of Aus* 
Conquest of Mamelukes by Sultan Selim 
Suleiman the Magnificent takes Belgrade 
Victory of Suleiman at Mohaez ; Ferdinand 
of Austria becomes king of Hungary 
Turkish fleets commanded by Barbzro^«.a 
Alliance of Turks and P'rench 
Ferdinand of Austria pays tribute to Turks 
Treaty between Suleiman and Charles V. 
Overthrow of Turkish fleet at l.epan(o 
War between Austria and Turkey 
Peace of /dt>*atorok f Vizirs 

Revival of Ottoman power under the Nuprili 
Austro* Turkish war; Turks defeatbd at St. 

Gothard [Khoezim 

John Sobicski of Poland defeats Turks at 
Sobicskl defeats Turk> at Lemberg 
Sobieski defeota Turks before Vienna 
IVfeat of l urks at Mohaez 
Defeat of Turks by Prince Eugene at HenU 
Peace of Carlowitz 

Peter the Great, foiled by the Turks, has to 
accept the treaty of Pnith 
Fnal repulse of Turks by Dtigene at Peter* 
wardcln 

Austro- Russian war with Turkey 
Peace of Belgrade 
Hungary acclaims Marla Theresa 
Treaty of Kutchuk Kalnaidji between Turkey 
and Russia 

RussU.annexes Crimea 
Austro- Russian war with Turkey 
Peace of Sislova 
Treaty of Jassy 
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THE STORY OF THE GIPSIES 


HABITS & CUSTOMS OF A WANDERING PEOPLE 


I T ri'mains to give some account of one 
^ more people, which, coming from the 
Hast, lias never found rest for the sole of its 
foot. l)ut has dispersed itself over Europe, 
and has even crossed the ocean, and yet 
has retained its distinctive racial character. 
For more than 500 years the Gipsy people 
have traversed East and Central Europe, 
wandering restlessly from place to place. 
In general they live at the present day 
among nations which have long 
Qf*' *** ago been definitely settled and 
Wfco<Jer«rs organiseil, themselves 

in E«rop« ^j,j)Q\ving their peculiar 

nomadic manners and customs under in- 
dividual tribal chiefs. Even at the date 
of their first appearance in Euroix: 
the gipsies were able to give no adequate 
account of their origin or of their first 
home. The names which they apply to 
themselves are not without importance 
from an historical and ethnographical 
joint of view. They call themselves by 
the old Indian name of an unclean caste 
‘■rom’'=man. " romni''=woman. Another 
self-bestowed title is “ kalo " (black), the 
opposite term to which, “ parno (white), is 
applied to all non-gipsies. Finally, the 
gipsies also style themselves “ manusch 
(people), while foreigners are known as 
“gadsio” (strangers). Upon rare oc- 
casions, and generally only in the 
of public debate, they address one another 

as ■' sinte ” (comrades). 

More numerous are the nam«» applied 
to the gipsies by the peoples with whom 
they came in contact. The German word 

Zlgeuner ” is probably derived from the 
Phrygian-Lycaonian sect of the 
ganoi, mentioned at the outset of the 
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ninth century by such Byzantine writers 
as Theo|)hanes. Another derivation is 
from " tsjengi ” ; that is. musicians, 
dancers, etc. A third connects it with 
the Cangar tribe in the Punjab. It is, 
however, certain that the Germans re- 
ceived the name from the Czechs, who 
took it from the - Magyars ; the latter 
got it from the Roumanians, who a^in 
borrowed it from the Bulgarians. The 
name “ Zigeuner ” became general only 
in Eastern Eurojie and Italy (zingari) ; 
other names were used by the West 
Europeans. The Modern Greek Tuphtes, 
the Spanish and Portuguese Gitano, 
the Flemish Egvpten.tr. the English gip^’. 
aie all forms of the title Egyptian. On 
their arrival in Central Europe the gipsies 
announced themselves to be Egyptians, 
whence their name “ pharao tiepe 
(Pharaoh’s people), still in use among the 
Magyars. In the Low-German sf>eaking 
countries the gii>sies were originally k^wn 
as Suyginer, Zigoncr, or even Hun- 
garians.” and aftenvards as ” Tatern or 
Tartars ; in France they were called 

Bohemiens, as they came 
The Proieje. Bohemia with letters 

of protection from King 
Boheoiien Ki«* of Hungary and 

Bohemia. Since the time of 
ance of the gipsies in Europe, the flood 
of theories respecting their ongin and 
descent has mounted high. After the in- 
teresting linguistic essay of Andrew Bwrde 
in 1542. one of the earliest dissertations 
” de Cingaris ” is to be found m the work 
of the Netherland Hellenist Bonaventura 
Vulcanius. " De literis et lingua Getarum 
(Uyden, 1542) ; Job Ludolf also paid some 



THE STORY OF THE GIPSIES 

attention to their vocabulary in the com- In the little town of Furstenau was a 
mentary to his “Ethiopian History” gravestone, erected on the vigil of bt. 
published in i 6 qi . The majority of Sebastian (19th January). 1445. to the 
Kholars agree that the name of the sect deceased ” noble lord Sir Panuel, duke of 
of the Athinganer, the untouched, or those Egypt Minor and lord of the stags horn 
of another faith, has been transferred to in that country.” The coat of arms upon 
the gipsies (cingani). Others looked for the stone displayed a golden eagle 
their origin in Zeugitana, or Carthage, a crowned, and above the tilting 

province formed under Diocletian and helmet a crown with a stag. 

Constantine. Others, again, identified 

them with the Zygians, Canaanites* tastic coat of arms existed in 

Saracens, Amorites and Jews, or regarded the neighbourhood of Backnang in Wiirt- 
them as the descendants of Chus» the emberg dated 1453 * fhe noble count 
son of Cham (Genesis x. 6). Peter of Kleinschild.** 

The Hungarian chronicler Pray made There is no doubt that the gi{>sies had 
a nearer guess at the truth in considering leaders, and that those who live in tenU 
their first home to have been the former have leaders at the present day ; these 
Seljuk kingdom of Rum (Iconium), as the leaders have a dstinctive sign, such as an 



AN ENCAMPMENT OP THE FIRST GIPSIES IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

Ftm *b by OUc* In itei. n»« In <he Drrvdcn o/ Fncnvlxv 


f lpsies call themselves Rom. On their 
rst appearance many assumed that they 
were pilgrims from Egypt, who were 
pfenning a seven years' penitential 
pilgrimage, in expiation of the refusal of 
their ancestors to receive the infant Christ 
in Egypt when he was fleeing from Herod 
. with his parents. These and 
similar legends are related at 
* the present day by wandering 
gipsy tribes in Hungary and 
in the Balkan territories. Here we have 
an explanation of the tenacious adherence 
to the belief in their Egyptian origin. 
The gipsy leaders also contriouted to the 
spread of this belief ; after 1400 they 
styled themselves “kings,” “dukes,” or 
“ counts of Egypt Minor,” and appeared 
as rulers of distmction in every district. 


embroidered cloak, cloth, or goblet. The 
several tribes of the nomadic g'psies arc 
also social units in so far as they are under 
the govcmmenHif one voivode. In practice 
they are nowhere tolerated in large hordes, 
and have consequently broken up into 
smaller independent communities or 
societies (” mahlija,” from “mahlo''= 
friend), under individual chieftains, the 
“ schaibidso.” In important cases these 
leaders appeal to the decision of the voivode, 
who may be spending his time with one or 
another tribe. The schaibidso is elect^ 
by the tribe, and the voivode confinns his 
appointment by eating bread and salt with 
him in public ; he then commands Ac 
mahlija in question to regard the schaibid^ 
as his plenipotentiary, ^ong the nomadic 
gipsies the position of voivode is hereditary 
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at the present dav ;* if a minor should 
inherit, the position is occupied until his 
majority by one of his nearest relations. 
The installation of a voivode is a very 
simple ceremony. The voivode recites a 
form of oath, and is lifted up by his 
tribesmen while the women throw crab- 
apple seeds upon him, to keep away evil 
_ „ spirits. The voivode among 

* the nomadic gipsies at the 

1. * present day occupies a posi- 

•p»y oa*a« which is merely honour- 
able ; formerly every mahlija paid him a 
yearly tribute proportioned to the position 
and the number of its members. 

V'arious investigators have been misled 
by confusing the " Romany ” tongue with 
the “ thieves’ Latin ” of one country or 
another. It was, however, long suspected, 
and has now been definitely proved, that 
the home of the gipsy language— and 
therefore of the gipsies — is in the north- 
west of India. It belongs to the same 
group as the Dardu languages spoken in 
Kafiristan, Dardistan, Kashmir, and Little 
Tibet. 

The science of comparative philology 
has clearly proved the gipsies to be a 
branch of the Hindu nationality ; it has 
also showm us by what route the gipsies 
left India, and in what countries their 
migrations have been interrupted for a 
longer or shorter period. The causes 
which drove the gipsies to migration, and 
the date at which their wanderings began, 
are shrouded for ever in obscurity. It is, 
however, tolerably certain that more than 
one migration took place. Possibly we 
have here the explanation of the fact that 
in many countries where they are now 
naturalised they arc divided into two or 
more castes. Individual advances or dis- 
ruptions may have taken place at an early 
date, while the first great movement or 
movements did not begin before the 
Christian era. The Persian and Armenian 
elements in the European dialects cl^rly 
show that the gipsies must have 
iB Lc.*«e way first through 

, Armenia and Persia, and have 
the Ar»h> remained a considerable time in 
those countries. They entered Persia 
under the Sassanid dynasty, ^d were 
given the marshy districts o" 

Euphrates as a settlement. , Jhey/cachly 
made common cause with the Arab con 
mierors- but after the death of the 
Jaliph Mamun in 833 they left their 
settlements, and disturbed the country by 
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their plundering raids, until Ojeif ibn 
Ambassa was obliged to bring them to 
reason by force of arms. 

The Armenian “ Bosha ” — that is, 
vagabonds — the gipsies of the Armenian 
faith (the Mohammedan gipsies of Asia 
Minor are known as " Chingene,” or 
" Chinghian6 ”), who are chiefly to be 
found at Bujbat in the vilayet of Sivas, 
when not engaged in their favourite occu- 
pation of wandering, speak a language 
which possesses an unusually sparse voca- 
bulary — about 600 words in all ; no songs 
— but undoubtedly belongs to the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family of languages ; 
their chief occupation is sieve-making. 
Neither in Turkish nor in Russian Armenia, 
whither part of them have migrated since 
1828, do they bring their disputes before 
the state tribunals, but before the council 
of their elders, presided over by the Altho- 
l>akal (expressly confirmed in office by the 
Porte ; formerly called Jamadar) ; in 
Russian Armenia he is associated with 
an Ustadar or secular caste-chieftain. 
From Armenia members of the gip^y 
nationality may have migrated to North 
Africa through Syria, and thence, though 
not before the nineteenth cen- 
VcaciiMs centre and north- 

J** west of South America, where. 

following the convenient water- 
ways, they infest one republic and town 
after another ; thus they visit Guayaquil 
in Ecuador every two or three year^ 
Another and stronger division entered 
Europe through Phrygia and Lycaonu 
and across the Hellespont. Greece is to 
be regarded as the first European home ol 
all the gipsies who arc disj^rsed through- 
out Europe, including the Spanish. There 
is tolerable evidence for the presence ol 
gipsies in Byzantium at the outset ®f th 
ninth century ; and in Crete m th^e >ea^ 
1322 we hear of them from the Franciscan 

Simon Simeonis. ,r of 

About 1398 the Venetian go^nw ^ 
Nauplion. Ottaviano Burno, confirmed the 

privileges granted by his The 

John, chieftain of the Acmgann The 

Venetians aUowed the grP^'^Vof ce tain 
the Peloponnese on payment of 

dues. ManyruinsstillknownasTjTht^_s_ 

tron— that is, Egyptian or gipsy ‘ortre^ 
le^ain i evidf^e’e of their ocojpa 

German travellers m ' re „f 

fifteenth century report the pre^^^^ 
these “ Egyptian settlers. 

“ Vagenitr’ were to be found before 




THE BREAKING UP OF A GIPSY BNCAMPMENT 
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1346 ; about 1370*1373 there was a 
fully organised gipsy colony, the members 
of which are mentioned as l>eing in the 
sei^iceof the barons, Theodoros Kavasilas. 
Nicolfl di Donato of Altavilla, and Bernard 
de Saint-Maurice. About 1386 a *’ feudum 
Acinganorum ” was founded from this 
colony, first conferred upon the Baron 
Gianuli di Abitabulo, then in 1540 ujHin 
the scholar Antonio Eparco, who carried 
on a correspondence with Melanchthon ; 
in 1563 it passed into the hands of the 
Count Theodoro Trivoli, 

In the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury those migrations in the Balkan Pen- 
insula took place in the course of which 
the Albanians occupied Attica and the 
Peloponncse, while numerous Armenian 
^mihes settled in Moldavia and many 
Roumanians migrated to the slopes of 
Mount Pindus ; at that moment a large 

n *1^® advance 

into Wallachia. They must have been 

titled m the country by 1370. for in 1387 

the Hospodar Mircea the Old confirmed a 

donation of forty Zalassi. or tent, gipsies 


made by the last of his predecessors, Layko 
(Vlad I.), to the monastery of St. Maria in 
Tismana (Wallachia Minor) and to that of 
St. Antonius, •' na Vodici ” and others. 
When Wallachia afterwards became tribu- 
tary to the Turks, the gipsies may have 
^gun to migrate in large numbers to 
Transylvania and Hungarj’. Hence they 
spread over the whole of Europe. It was 
not until 1820-1830 that Alexander Ghika 
relaxed the serfdom of the gipsies in 
Wallachia, which was finally abolished on 
March 3rd, 1856. 

In the year 1417 the first gipsies 
appeared in the Hansa towns on the 
North Sea and the Baltic. They produced 
commendatory letters from the Emix'ror 
bigismund, and repeated the story of their 
Egyptian origin and their seven years’ 
fxnitential pilgrimage, and thus gained 
the support both of Church and State a« 
well as that of private individuals. In 
1418 we find thein also in Switzerland. 

/ II friendly reception was soon 

followed by persecution, in accordance 
with the somewhat barbarous spirit of the 
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age. It was not so much the actual mis- 
deeds or the annoying presence of the 
strangers as their unusual customs that 
attracted the attention of the authorities. 

It was also to the prejudice of this miser- 
able and harmless race that they came 
from districts more or less in possession of 
the Turks. They were regarded as the 
. . _ . advance guard or as the 

spies of the "hereditary 
ofChnsUMity* of Christendom.” 

EfiCBic* Thus, the recess of 1479 of 

the German imperial diet proclaimed, 
with regard to those who are called 
gipsies and constantly traverse the land, 
seeing that we have evidence to show 
that the said gipsies are the spies and 
scouts of the enemy of Christianity, we 
command that they are not to be suffered 
to enter or to settle in the country, and 
every 'authority shall take due measures 
to prevent such settlement and at the 
next assembly shall bring forNvard such 
further measures as mav seem advisable.” 
In the following year the diet of Freiburg 
declared the gipsies outlaws— that is to 
siiy, the murderer of a gipsy went 
unpunished. 

However, the gipsies were steadily rein- 
•forced by new arrivals from Hungary, 
and these measures produced httle effect. 
In any case, it was found necessary to 
renew them in the recess of the diets of 
1500. 1544. 1548. and 1577 - On September 
2oth. 1701, the Emperor Leopold declared 
that on the reappearance of the gipsies 
■ ' the most drastic measures would be taken 
against them.” A worthy counterpart to 
this decree is the regulation of the Count 
of Reuss. published on July 13th, i 7 “> 
and made more stringent on Decemtwr 
I2th. 1713. and May 9th. 1722. to he 
effect that ” all gipsies found ^ the 
territory of Reuss were to be shot down 

on the spot/' . I • j 

Every conceivable enme was laid to the 

charge of the gipsies ; 

accusations it was said that 

Uaj«>t jjjgy exhumed dead bodies 

to satisfy their craving for 

ExmsHo*.. flesh. In consequence 

of a charge of this nature, lortj vc 
gipsies were unjustly exKuted 
the county of Hont m North-west Hun 
earv The accusation is based uj^n a 
misunderstanding of their 
in which the strongest characteristic of 
gipsy religious sentiment the feehng o^ 
fear, is vigorously emphasised, in a 
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lonely comer of the village churchyard or 
at the edge of some secluded wood the 
corpse is interred, and the spot is marked 
with a curious post, shaped like a wedge, 
the upper end of which is hardly visible 
above the surface of the ground, while 
the lower end almost touches the head of 
the corpse. 

This custom is connected with an 
older use, now disappearing, in accordance 
with which the relatives took away the 
head of the corpse after a certain time, 
buried it elsewhere and drove the post 
deep into the earth in its place — solely 
for the purpose of hastening the process 
of putrefaction. Only after complete 
putrefaction of the body, according to 
gipsy belief, can the soul enter the 
"kingdom of the dead” where it then 
lives a life analogous to that of earth. 
Gipsies may have been surprised in the 
performance of this custom, and have 
been consequently accused of eating the 


;orpse. 

By degrees the gipsies advanced Irom 
jermany over the neighbouring parts of 
East and Northern Europe. They entered 

Poland and Lithuania m 
rbeLftX of Vladislav 11 . 

.. Tagellon. In 1501 King 
•• Ki««» Alexander I. granted a 

:harter to Vasil, the ‘‘woyt cyg^ski. 

rhe diet of 1557 ordered the expulsion of 

the strangers, and this decree was repeated 

in is 65 1578. and 1618. The gipsies, 

SLever found life in this coun^ 

tolerable. They were governed by a leader 

of their own, whose position oonfirme^ 

by the King of Poland and by Prm^ 

Radziwill in Lithuania. The Ust o th^ 

eiosv "kings ’’was Jan Marcmkiewcz. 

who^died about 1790. and^svas rccogniK 

as "king” in 1778 by Karol Stanislaw 

Radziwill. In 179^ they were gi 

settlements in Poland. r^nturv 

At the outset of tbe sixteenth century 

the gipsies entered Finland and 
north of Russia. Catbanne IL an 

end to their nomadic J 

settling them on the crown lan^. witn a 
guaranteed immunity from ax ^ j 

^ur years. Many of them are Imng^m 

Bessarabia, at Pjolsorod, 
neighbourhood of Taganrog , 

South Russian generally cam ^ 

the country through Roumania. ^ ^ 

by the circuitous route thro^h^f^ 
T^ey met with far worse 
Sweden ; the first mention of them 
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country belongs to 1572. In 1662 they 
were banished by a royal decree which 
ordered the execution of any gipsy who 
returned. A Moravian decree of 1599 is 
couched in similar terms. Christian III. 
of Denmark, where the strangers had been 
known since 1420. issued a decree ordering 
them to leave the country within three 
•Tk. u/ j months. After Frederick II. 
io EagUad*”” reiterated this order in 
...j j 1561, Denmark was soon 

ADd acotiaoa r % f .% s 

freed from the intruders. 
More fortunate was the fate of those 
scattered bodies who reached England 
about 1450 and Scotland about 1492 ; in 
spite of their proscription by Henry VIII. 
in 1531, and the decrees of his daughters 
Mary and Elizabeth, their numbers in- 
creased considerably. TKey were subject 
to a " king '' from the Lee family ; the last 
of these, King Joseph Lee, died in 1884. 
In 1827 a society was formed in England 
to improve the position of the gipsies. 

In most of the Romance countries the 
gipsies met with an unfriendly reception 
so soon as they arrived. In 1422 they 
entered Italy (Bologna), but abandoned 
the country in a few years, as the clergy 
.opposed them both in word and deed. 
The band which ap^>eared in France in 1447 
was alhjwed only five years of i>eace. 
When the gipsies plundered the little 
town of La Cheppo in the north-cast of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, they were driven out 
by the peasants. In scattered bodies they 
travelled about the country until 1504* 
The first decree of banishment was then 
issued against them, and was repeated with 
greater stringency in 1539- Their exter- 
mination by fire and sword was decreed 
by the Parliament of Orleans in 1560, and 
was actually carried out by Louis XIII. 

and Louis XIV. . . 

Only a small proportion of the gipsies 
were able to find refuge among the 
Basques, who had been visited by 
individual gipsies as early as I538- 0“' 

in the night of December bth, 
SpKin'a 1802. the gipsies in that 
F»Toar»ble country were taken prisoners, 
Reception exceptions, by the 

order of the prefect of the Basses Pyr«neej 
and shipped to Africa. In Spam a band 
of Gipsies appeared near Barcelona m ^7» 
and met with a favourable reception. They 
suffered little or no harm from the deer^ 
of banishment issued by Ferdinand the 
Catholic in 1499 and repeated m I539‘ 

1619. or from the prohibition of Philip IV, 
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in 1633, extended in 1661 and 1663, against 
their use of their own language and their 
nomadic habits. Greater, from another 
point of view, was the influence of the 
regulations of Charles III., of September 
igth, 1783. To those gipsies who renounced 
the use of their " gerigonza " (gipsy 
language), wandering habits, and dress, 
this decree granted toleration ; it threw 
open all offices to them, and allowed them 
to practise any trade, thereby furthering 
the process of denationalisation. In 
Southern Spain they continue a highly 
satisfactory existence at the present day. 

Hungary and Transylvania formed the 
second resting-place, and in a sense the 
new home of the gipsies in Europe. They 
must have reached these countries shortly 
after 1400, for as early as 1416 gipsies 
from Hungary are found in Moravia, 
Bohemia, and Silesia, and in the rest of 
Germany in 1417. Those who wandered 
to Germany brought letters of comrnenda- 
tion from the Hungarian Palatine Nicholas 
Gara to Constance, where the Emperor 
Sigismund was staying at that time ; he 
was thus induced to grant them the charter 
previously mentioned — its 
Huafknu existence is confirmed by a 
CoaeestioM Hungarian Count 

Io tb* Ciptie* j|jyr26 of the year 1616. The 

gipsies who were left in Hungary and 
Transylvania enjoyed certain privileges, 
like the Roumanians and Jews who pos- 
sessed no land, as " serfs of the king, m 
so far as their settlement upon private 
property was conditional upon the royal 
consent. As armourers they ajso enjoyed 
the special favour of the ecclesiastical and 
secular authorities. Thus, on Septem^r 
23rd, 1476. King Matthias allowed he 
town of Hermannstadt to employ th 
gipsies upon necessary works; .^^idon 
April 3th. 1487. he ordered the voivode to 
leave undisturbed those gipsies who Ud 
been conceded to the people of Hermann- 

1496. Vladislav IL 
charter to the voivode Thomas 
whereby he and his people were to 
unmolested, as they were then 
munitions of war for 

Fiinfkirchen. As in Poland the djg^V 
of gipsy king had been conferred 

nobles before 1731. so also m Transyl>^w 
and Hungary the ruler chose the chi 
voivode of the gijpsies from the ran . j 
nobility. In fransylvania the 
was usually occupied by one nobleman, 
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and at limes by two. In Hungary, on the 
other hand, there were always four chief 
voivodes, whose seats were Raab, Leva, 
Szatmar, and Kaschau. The gipsies were 
under their jurisdiction, and were obliged 
to pay a poll-tax of one florin a year. 
Under Peter Vallou, who was made 
chief voivode of Transylvania by Prince 
GeDrge Rakoczy, and even allowed to 
tal;e the oath, the position was abolished 
by law. 

From the date of their first appearance 
in the Theiss and Carpathian districts, 
the gipsies were especially famous as 
musicians. In this capacity they found 
employment at the courts of the princes 
and magnates ; in 1525 they were even 
“ installed ” at the national assembly of 
Hatvan as musicians. Their yearning, 
heartrending melodics, composed, as it 
were, of passionate sighs, are played with 
incomparable purity, certainty and feel- 
ing. Soon this romantic people acquired 
a privil^ed position among the Hun- 
garians ; noble and citizen, peasant and 
student, alike delighted in the sound of a 
gipsy violin. These poetic nomads remain 
one of the most interesting features both 
No»4<f. o; Hungarian plains and 
4. Po.u or the Transylvanian forests. 
M4.ui4Q. The fame of such gipsy 
musicians as Bama. Berkes, 
Bihari, Patikasus, R&cz, Salamon, or of 
the female violinist Zinka Panna. soon 
extended far beyond the frontiers. 

Here, also in Transylvania and Hungary, 
are to be found the truest lyric poets 
among the gipsies, men living in joyful 
seclusion from the world, or considering 
the world only in the light of theii own 
experience. The existence of a ballad 
poetry among the gipsies had long been 
denied, without due consideration of the 
fact that a people of such high musical 
talent could not fail to possess a store of 
ballads. 

It is difficult to imagine anything 
more perfect than these lyrics, which are 
to be found among ths wandering gipsies 
of Hungary and the Balkan terntories 
by those who will take the pains to search. 
The authorship of these songs is unknown ; 
chey i^omc forth from , the people, and 
remain a national possession. One poetess 
only has left 250 gipsy poems in writing, the 
Servian wandering gipsy, Gima Ranjicic, 
who died in 1891. Beauty and educa- 
tion were the curse of her life. A reader 
of her poems published in a German trans- 


lation can reconstruct a life of suffering, of 
desperate struggle, and unfulfilled hope. 
Beyond this, the intellectual achievements 
of the gipsies arc few. Whether the 
Madonna painter Antonio do Solari, 
known as II Zingaro (about 1382'^I455), is 
to be accounted a gipsy is a matter o( 
doubt. The gipsy women earn a fair 


Moft.y ift 
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amount ol money by the practice 
of incantations, fortune-telling, 
card play, and the like, and enjoy 
a reputation among the villagers 


as leeches and magicians. In the belief 
of this outcast people there are women, 
and sometimes men, in possession of 
supernatural powers, either inherited or 
acquired. Most of the female magicians 
{chohalji ; also known as “ good women,” 
lalclu romni) have been trained by their 
mothers from early childhood, and have 
inherited the necessary prestige. They 
play a considerable part in all the family 
festivals of the wandering gipsies. 

In other countries these restless strangers 
have been forced to settle down ; but 
most of the gipsies in Hungary, in the 
Balkans (the Mohammedan Zaj^ri), and 
in America continue their nomadic 
existence at the present day, almost 
invariably within the limits of one country 
or nationality ; hence they are able to 
maintain their ancient customs more or 
less unchanged. But in these countries the 
governments have taken a truly benevolent 
interest in the gipsies, and have done their 
best to make them a civilised race. TTius, 
by a regulation of November 13th, 
the Queen-empress Maria Theresa ordered 
the name ” gipsy ” to be changed to that 
of '■ new Hungarian ” (in Magyar, uj 
^gyarok) and the gipsies to be settled 
in the Banate. The authorities built 
them huts, and gave them seed, and even 
cattle : but as soon as the supplies were 
consumed the objects of this benevolence 
started again upon their wanderings. Only 
a small body remained and became a settled 
Th« W»4t«d industrial community. On 

B«n«eole 4 e« of ^ 9 % 1767. 

Mori* Tbcr«>4 Maria Theresa issued an- 
other and more stringent 
edict, to the effect that the gipsy children 
were to be taken away and brought up by 
“ Christian ’’ people at the expense of the 
state, while the marriage of gipsies was 
absolutely prohibited. This edict pro- 
duced little or no effect in comparison with 
the trouble involved. On October oth, 
^ 7 ® 3 » Joseph II. issued a “ genera] regula- 
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lion ” containing the lollowing severe 
conditions : gipsy children were not to 
run about naked in public places, and were 
to be taken early to school and to church. 
All children above four years ol age must 
be redistributed every two years among 
the neighbouring communities in order to 
secure diversity of instruction. Adults 
were strictly prohibited from w'ndering ; 
even the settled gipsies were only to visit 
the yearly market under special super- 
vision. They were forbidden to trade as 
horse-dealers. The use of their language 
was forbidden under a penalty of twenty 
stiokes. and intermarriage was strictly 
prohibited. 

In the first half of the nineteenth 


1870. Little effect was produced by the 
decree of the Hungarian ministry of the 
interior prohibiting vagrancy, issued on 
July Qth, 1867. The Archduke Joseph, 
who was well acquainted with the nomadic 
gipsies, settled several families, but in less 
than ten years they had all deserted their 
new home. The gipsies have a kind of 
“ residence ” in Debreezin, formerly a 
pure Magyar town. A few years ago the 
Hungarian Government announced their 
intention of taking the work of settlement 
in hand with greater seriousness. 

Numbers of gipsies settle down every 
year under the pressure of circumstances. 
Thus, not only in Hungary, but also in the 
other countries of Europe, with the 



IN SCOTLAND 

the iviinfin^ I'reH jJkef. 


ntury political confusion and attempts 
secure freedom so entirely occupied the 
tention of the state that it -was impos- 
3le to deal further with thegipsy problern. 
ttempts to settle the gipsies were made 
t private individuals. B:shop John Ham 
lened a gipsy school at Szatmar in * 857 ' 
id the priest, Ferdinand Farkas, founded 
1 educational institution at Neuhausel ; 
)th experiments sfieedily came to an 
id. The efforts of the Servian govern- 
ent to put an end to the wanderings ol 
te Mohammedan tent gipsies. o\jurbeli, 
ere more successful between i860 and 


possible exception of Roumania. th 
number of gillies is decreasing every yew. 
In 1805 there were only iz.ooo m tne 
whole of the British Islands. In 
where they were left in coniparative pe 
until the ordinance of 1872. ,1 

hardly 11.000 : noteworthy we ^ 
colonies which have survived m Lorrwne 

from the French penod 

Barenthal. Wiesenthal. and Gotie^k- 
To-day there may be about nine hundred 
thousand gipsies in Europe and at lea 
as many 4ain in the othercon . nenri 
the world. Heinrich von Wlislocki 


. 


> 
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h V NT JNOARV / s 

BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTiON 

THE MAGYARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


^HE (listricT occuj)ieil by tlic modern 
^ state of Hungaiy was, long Iwlore the 
arrival of the Magyars {pronounced 
Madyars), a beaten track for immigrating 
nations and a battlefield and resting- 
place for the most different races. The 
valleys of Hungary breathed something 
of the attraction of primeval life. Power- 
ful fortresses rose at an early {tcriod in 
the frontier districts, protecting the 
main roads. Long ago Kelts and Tliracians 
invaded these districts and founded a 
kind of civilisation. The Romans then 
occupied the west and south, and in the 
course of two centuries created a flourish- 
> ing community. The waves of the great 

migration, however, swept away the 
Roman settlers, together with the few 
barbarians inhabiting the country, into 
other districts. The Roman legions tetired 
to Italy before the advancing Huns. 

After the death of Attila, in 453 a.d., his 
kingdom fell to pieces; the Huns were 
incorjwratcd with other races and dis- 
appeared from the scene. Goths, Gepids 
and Langobards now maintained their 
position for a longer or shorter time u|x>n 
the arena and destroyed what scanty 
^ remnants of Roman civilisation had sur- 

SiraiiUt These Teutonic hordes 

ofBkrkkrie driven out 

Horde* Avars, who occupied 

the eastern frontiers from 626, 
notwithstanding their defeat, until the 
Frankish Emperor Charles broke their 
power in 803. Their deserted territory 
was occupied by Slav nomads and some 
Bulgarians, together with the remnants 
of the Avars, until the end of the ninth 
century, when it was seized by the nation, 
A 


one of whose names it was henceforward 
to retain. The name " Hiing.irian ” luis 
no connection with the Huns. L'ligan is 
is merely a variant of Ungri=l'gri. 
Ugrians. 

Probaldy the .Magyars were origiii.illy 
settled in the south of Ingria, on lh<' Isim, 
Irtish. Om, an<l in the wooded stepix-s ol 
Baraba. but at an early period were 
driven into the districts between the 

Orifia Caspian and the Black Seas, 
ofth* where they settled Ix'twecn the 

Macyar* am! be- 
came a fisliing |K‘oplc. On tins 

hy|>othcsis tlicy arc a genuine brancli (vl 
the Ugrian group of the Alongolian race, to 
which tlic Fins and tlic true Ihilgarians 
belonged. It was the influence of their 
Hurl neighbours that first induced these 
Ugrians to adopt cattle-breeding, an 

hereditary occupation of the Turkish 
nomads. The bracing effect of the dangers 
which threatened them on every side as 
they pushed forward in the vanguard of 
their race gradually changed their national 
character, with the result that they were 
eventually inferior to no Turkish nation 
in palitical caj»acity. 

For a long i>criod the Magyars paused 
in their migrations and settled in the 
plains on (he Lower Don. where they 
had their chief market town in Karch. 
Muslim ben Abu Muslim ab-Garmi (about 
830-845). and other Arabs constantly 
confused the Magyars with the Bashkirs, 
who resembled them in nationality and 
name, and were settled eastward of the 
Pechene^ in the steppes between the 
Ural and Caspian seas, bounded on the 
north by the IsgU Bulgarians on the 
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Where the 
Megyare 
Caae From 


Kama; to this confusion is due the 
hypothesis, long vigorously supported, of 
a Magna Hungaria ” in South-east Russia 
as the first home of the Mag>-ars. 

The truth is that their district, which 
lay upon the Maeotis, bordered that of 
the Alans, Khazars and Bul- 
garians, and extended to the 
Kuban on the north-west end of 
the Caucasus ; it was known as 
■■ Lebedia ’’ to Constantine VII. Porphy- 
rogennetos. About 833 these Western 
Turkish Khazars found themselves so 
oppressed by the Magyars that they ap- 
plied for protection to the Emperor 
Theophilus. The result was the construc- 
tion of a fortified trench r 
and the building of the 
btick fortress of Sarkel 
on the Don. Cut off 
in this direction by the 
Khazars, the Magyars 
removed to the Lower 
Danube in 839-840, 
where they intervened 
in the Bulgarian and 
Greek struggles. 

Soon we find them 


the Makars found it impossible to con- 


loosely dependent upon 
the Khazars. However, 
when these latter, in 
alliance with the Guzes 
of the Sea of Aral, 
drove the Pechenegs 
from their possessions 
between Atil and Jajyk 
this movement proved 
unfavourable for the 
Magyars, for the 
Pechenegs had been 
little weakened, and 
now appeared in a 
hostile attitude upon 
the Don . the Mag^’ars. 
therefore, about 862, turned their backs 
upon Lebedia, which was henceforward 
closed against them, and established 
themselves to the west of the Dnieper, 
on the Bug and Dniester. This new 
home is repeatedly referred to as Atel- 
kuzu. The khan of the Khazars was 
equally hard pressed, and made a propo^ 
to Lebedias, the first Kibal chieftain of the 
Magyars in Chelandia. to become pnnee 
of the Magyars under his supremacy. 
He. however, declined the proposal. 

Although hemmed in by the Khazars 
and Magyars, the power of the P^henegs 
grew rapidly. After the years 880-890 
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tinue their marauding expeditions east- 
ward ; for this reason they abandoned 
Atelkuzu, which had lost its value for 
them, and had become absolutely unsafe 
in the east upon the Dnieper, and moved 
further westward in 889. This second 
and final fpreed movement of the Magyars 
from the north shore of the Black Sea is 
of importance in the history of the world ; 
driven forward by the Pechenegs, and 
also from the Balkan Peninsula, which at 
the invitation of the Byzantines they had 
devastated in 894, from the Pruth and 
Sereth, to meet with expulsion in 895 from 
the bold Bulgarian Symeon, the Magyars 

in 896 pushed their way 
like a wedge amid the 
South ■ east European 
Slavs ; here they rs 
mained and developed 
their civilisation, and 
for a thousand years 
continued to occupy 
this position. 

The Magyars ad- 
vanced into the dis- 
tricts of the Theiss and 
Danube, across the 
North Carpathians, 
through the pass of 
\^ercczkc. It is said 
that the chieftains of 
the several races — to- 
gether with Arpad and 
his son Liuntis, who 
ruled the predominant 
tribe of the Kabars, 
Kursan is also men- 
tioned — executed a 

closer form of agree- 

ARPAD. THE LEADER OF THE MAGYARS Ulon this joumcy: 

chnosmg Arpa.l as their 
• wound in hi* own arm and drinking the bitwd. leader, they Concluded 3 

■■blood-treaty” by catching blood from 
their arms in a basin and drinking it. 
nomadic races who had spent their pre- 
vious existence on the steppes of Hun^rj 
were at once attracted by tt'^/^t county 

which surrounded them m 
How Arpnd w»$ ^ewhomc in Pannonia, 

Cboaen by ^ Us great expanses, its 

•• Blood-treniy pellucid atmosphere, and its 
lack of colour. Like every steppe ^ple. 



UUI. j I * A rtf 

they were accustomed to live m a state oi 
warfare.and depended partly upon thebwty 
which they were able to extort from the^ 
settled neighbours by the.r bdd 
raids. Some time, however, before their 
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appearance in the plains of the Theiss they Central Europe terror- 
had progressed beyond the savagery of a century : then, laden > 
primitive race. slaves, they returned h 

The occupation of this new home was who had become the 
effected without difficulty ; there was. in Magyars after the fall 
fact, no ond to bar the way. The scanty suflered from their raids 
fKjpulation was soon incorporated with _ the Bavarian; 

the new arrivals, who first settled in the severe blow. A 

plains of the lowlands, where they found ^,-*3 division from ’ 
abundant pasturage for their herds of have joined ir 

horses and cattle. From this base of conducted by the Emir 
operations they then extended their rule others made their way 
towards the natural frontiers of the region dalusia about 943. Nc 
they occupied. Their only conflicts took Arpad, in f)07, nor thee 
place on the north-west, in the district of them in 933 by the Gen 
the Waag River, and finally Moravia Fowler put an end to th 

Major succumbed to 
their attacks in 906. 

The several chieftains 
settled with their trilws 
in the places appointed 
to them, and built them- 
selves castles, which , 
served as central points 
both for defence and , 
for economic exploita- 
tion. Arpad himself 
took possession of 
Attila’s castle, in thf* 
ruins of which, accord- 
ing to the somewhat 
unreliable Gesta Hun- 
garorum of the anony- 
mous secretary of King 
Bela, the Hungarians 
" held their daily festi- 
vals ; they sat in rows 
in the palace of Attila, 
and the sweet tones of 

FOUNDER OF THE HUNGARIAN KINGDOM 
1 no songs Ot tho sillgors with the role of Gera, sreit groadioQ of Arpid. thiit 




m 




Central Europe terror-stricken for half a 
century: then, laden with rich booty and 
slaves, they returned home. The Czechs, 
who had become the neighbours of the 
Magyars after the fall of Moravia, often 
suflered from their raids. On J uly 3th, 907, 
the Bavarians experienced a 
severe blow. After 924 a Magyar 
" . division from Venice apja;ars to 

have joined in a piratical raid, 
conducted by the Emir Thamar of Tarsus ; 
others made their way to Galicia and An- 
dalusia about 943. Neither the death of 
Arpad, in 907, nor the defeat inflicted upon 
them in 933 by the German king Henry the 
Fowler put an end to their extensive raids : 

in 934, in alliance with 
or under the rule of 
some hordes of Peclie- 
negs, part of whom had 
been converted to 
Mohammedanism about 
915. they undertook an 
invasion of the East 
Roman Empire, ujion a 
scale which reminds one 
of the typical crusade; 
they dexastated the 
iMDundary fortress of 
Valamlar and advanced 
to the walls of Cen- 
slantinoplc. In 943 and 
948 this attempt was 
repeated upon a similar 
scale. It was not until 
955, when they suffered 
a dreadful defeat at 
Augsburg and lost the 
East Mark of Germany 
for Ihc second time. 


i 



i 


ino songs ot tho singers with the mie ofOtsm. sreit gr«DdBOQ of Arpid. that a considerabto 
^undcl licfore them.” transformation took 

.'unsircls sang the ex- kio^ of frvre w tui coD»oiidftt«d placc in the intellectual 

ploils of fallen heroes •*' ind social life of the 


to the accompaniment of the lute, and 
story-tellers related legends of the 
heroes of old. 

The warlike spirit of the brave Hun- 
garians found, however, little satisfaction 

ih*W*nM4hI'‘®y invaded Upper Italy in 
ia IiAty ^99. 92*. 924. 941-942. 947 and 
951, Saxony in 915. Central 
and even South Italy in the winter of 
021 ; in 922, 926, and 937 they raided 
Burgundy ; South-west Franconia in 924, 
937i 951* ^nd Suabia in 937. Advancing 

upon their hardy steeds they ravaged 
and plundered far and wide. They held 


Magyar nation. Contact with foreigners, 
even by way ol enmity* and in j)articular 
the large immigration of foreign Slavs, who 
had amalgainalcd with the Hungarian 
nation, liad brought about a new state 
of affairs, and convinced the upper classes 
that no nation could live by military 
power alone in the midst of j>eaceful 
nationnlitics. The great grandson of 
Arjad, “the duke” Geia (972 to 997), 
accepted Christianity. His government 
marks the point at which the Hungarians 
passed from the simple conditions of life 
m their heathen nomad state to the posi- 
tion of a settled nation. 
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When Wajk, the son of Geza, who was 
baptised as Stefan I., ascended the throne 
in 997, he found the path already pre- 
pared ; in the course of four decades he 
was able to complete the work of civilisa- 
tion begun by his father, and to secure for 
Hungary' a position among the nationalities 
of Europe. With statesmanlike insight he 
- . joined, not the Greek.but the 

_ * „ Roman Church, and thereby 

Brja*. Hwg.ry country to 

the new intellectual move- 
ment which was beginning to stir the West. 
His German wife. Giscla, a daughter of the 
Bavarian duke Henry II. who died in 995, 
was his faithful supporter in these labours. 
The Pope, Silvester II. (999-1003), in 
recognition of his services to Christianity, 
in 1000 conferred upon him the dignity 
of king together with extraordinary eccle- 
siasiical privileges for himself and his 
successors. By the foundation of monas- 
teries and bishoprics Stefan laid a firm 
basis for the organisation of the Roman 
Cliurch in Hungary. Many tribal chieftains 
certainly took up arms against these 
innovations, but Christianity took firm 
root after a short time. In particular, 
the worship of the Virgin Mary was rapidly 
popularised, owing to her easy identifica- 
tion with their own Nagyasszony, the 
“ mother of the gods." 

King Stefan also introduced innovations 
in military, judicial, and economic insti- 
tutions. He effected nothing less than a 
revolution in the domestic and public 
life of his subjects. To him is due the 
division of the country into comitates or 
counties. In spite of the fact that his 
constructive activity was directed chiefly 
to works of peace, he was forced on several 
occasions to take up arms. After a vic- 
torious campaign against the Pcchenegs 
and Mieezyslav II. of Poland, the suc- 
cessor of Boleslav Chabri, he was obliged 

measure his strength, after 1030. with the 
German emperor, Conrad IT, and in the 

peace of 1031 was able to ex- 
The Gr«»t kingdom westwards 

bevond the Fischa to the 
Sftiat Si«f»» Leitha and Danube. The 

remainder of his life the great king spent m 
mourning for the loss of his son Emerich. 
On August 15th. 1038. the real creator of 
the Hungarian kingdom ended his laborious 
existence: deeply revered by h.s people, 
he was canonised by the 
Stefan the Saint was succeeded by 
Peter Orscolo (1038-1041 and 1044-1040). 
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Samuel Aba (1041-1044), Andreas I. 
(1046 to December, 1060), and Bela I. 
(1060-1063), whose daughter Sophie is 
regarded by the Askanians, the Hohen- 
stauffen, the Guelfs, and the Wittels- 
bachs as their common ancestor. Then 
followed Salomon from 1063 to 1074 — he 
married in 1063 Judith, or Sophie, the 
daughter of the Emperor Henry III. 
and of Agnes of Poitou — and Geza 1 . 
(1074-1077). During this period develop- 
ment was impeded by quarrels about 
the succession, and internal disturbances. 
The efforts of the German Empire tc 
maintain the supremacy which had been 
secured over Hungary in 1044 to 

an end in 1052 with the fruitless siege 
of Pressburg undertaken by the Emperor 
Henry III. ; the campaign of Henry IV. 
in 1074 was equally unproductive ol 
definite result. The last efforts of 
heathendom were crushed with the sup- 
pression of a revolt begun by the heathen 
population under their tribal chieftain 
Vatha, killed 1046. and his rejmted son 
Janos, who died about 1060. 

St. Ladislaus I. (1077-August 29th, 
1095) and Koloman the author (1095- 
1114) w^re able to continue the 
Stefftfi » reforming work of Stefan. To- 
Reforo. the eleventh 

Coa(ta«c4 ^g^tury Hungary (Kcupied an 
important position among the independent 
states of Europe. St. Ladislaus. who 
survived in Hungarian legend as a type 
of bravery and knightly character, in- 
corporated the inland districts of Croatia 
with his kingdom, founded a bishopric 

at Agram in 1091, and divided his new 
acquisition into counties. His successor, 
Koloman, whose interests 
scholastic and ecclesiastical, though he 
also turned his attention to •‘^g'S'ation, 
subdued the Dalmatian towns with .the 
object of erecting a barrier ag^nst tne 
growing power of Venice. From this 
Croatia has remained a component p 
of the Hungarian t.'iritory. 

While the empire was 
boundaries westward, the eastern frontier 
was troubled by the Cumanians. in 
1091, when the authorities were 
with Croatia, this nation made a 
ting invasion into Hungary: Ladis^us 
captured most of them in two f^^pai^s. 

and settled them in the 
Theiss. He did his best to ‘nt^^ucc 
security of property. In the "lomento^ 
struggle between the Pope and 
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empire he promised to support the Roman 
Church against the Emper<jr Henry IV., 
but was far-sighted enough to take no 
direct part in the quarrel. In the year 1 192 
he was canonised. During the govern- 
ment of Koloman, the first Crusaders, 
led by Count Emiko of Leiningen, marched 
through the land in disorderly array, and 
were for that reason driv'en beyond tlie 
frontier, while a friendly reception was 
extended to Godfrey dc Bouillon. 

After the death of Koloman. his weak- 
minded and dissipated son Stefan II. 
occupied the throne from 1116 to 1131 ; 
during his government the Venetians 
recovered the 
larger part of the 
Dalmatian dis- 
trict. When he 
died without 
issue, the Hun- 
garians s u b- 
mitted to Bela II. 

(1131-1141). who, 
together with his 
father, Duke 
Almos of Croatia, 
had been pre- 
viously blinded 
by KingKoloman 
for participation 
in a revolt. 

Hardly had the 
blind king 
entered upon his 
government 
when the country 
was invaded by 
Borics, the son 
of Koloman by 
a Russian wife, 


Eufemia, who 
had been 
divorced for 
adultery. Borics coapi^Kioo. impuis 



decaying By^antine Empire, and was 
attempting to make Greek influence once 
more preponderant in the Balkan Peninsula. 
As Hungary stood in the way of his plans 
o . he attempted io undermine 

yzftB indepcidenco by every 

ifttncoct Acfti&ftt • 1 • A A 

means m his pov/er. At the 
^ instigation of Borics he in- 

vaded the south of Hungary, but was driven 
back by Ge/.a II. and forced to make peace. 
Bones afterwards met his death at tin- 
head of Greek troops in a conflict with the 
('umanians. The Emperor Manuel now 
took the Dukts Stefan and Ladislaus 
under his protection ; tiiey had sought 

refuge witli him 
alter revolting 
against their 
brother Geza in 

II. ^8. lender this 
ruler took place 
the first great 
migration of the 
(lermans to 
Northern H u n • 
gary and Tran- 
sylvania. On the 
death o f Ge7a 
t h e Hungarian 
t hrone naturally 
fell hy inheritance 

. to his son Stefan 

III. (iifit-1172), 
hut Manuel l>y 

^ means of bribery 
secured the elec- 
tion of his fa\ our- 
itc Ladislaus II. 
in ii()2. After 
his early death 
the Emperor 
Manuel brought 
forward Stefan 


TYPES OF 
TSe history of Ibis 

r^^t^3UckU,ih^iiKXh^i,,r7. The».r^deicriwdVrp;«r.: 

•lar refulv feotpres, obapelp fibres, ^ck hAirond cve^dArk the uthCF 


THE ANCIENT MAGYARS 

to be^ bTAnch of the MonroliAs 


<iuuuery. oonCb coapieAioo. temperAaeot. And ioteoto pAtrlotk fe«bnf - broth Ar nf 

was supported by the Polish Duke as an onoosition kina- 


Boleslav III., who was put to flight by the 
German troops of the king. 

On the death of Bela II. his son Geza II., 
who was a minor, came to the throne (1141 
to May, and Borics then attempted 

Cn,.*<!«,. t*}- help of the 

Jb Crusaders, who were passing 

H.ac»ry through Hungary. However. 

the Emperor Conrad and King 
Louis VII. declined to support this 
h^ardous project. Borics now fled to 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel. This 
ruler had inspired further life into the 


opposition king; Stefan, how- 
ever, was speedily abandoned by his sui>- 
iwrlcrs and overthrown by Stefan IH. in 
1164. in alliance with the Premyslid 
Vladislav II. Manuel concluded iieacc 
Mth Stefan III. and took his brother 
Bela to Constantinople to be educated. 

The danger which Byzantium threatened 
to the Hungarian Empire came to an end 
in 1180, ^vilh the death of the Emperor 
Manuel ; shortly before that date he had 

g ven Hungary a king in the person of 
ela III. (1172 to April 20th, 1106). who 
used his Greek education solely” for tlie 
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benefit of the people. Bela III. recovered 
the Dalmatian districts and SjTmia from 
the Venetians, and occupied Galicia for 
some time. By his marriage with Mar- 
garet, the sister of Philip Augustus of 
France. French customs were introduced 
into Hungary. Andreas II.. the son of 
Bela III. (1205-1235), overthrew hi brother 
Emerich, who died in th ■ middle 
Freaek September. 1204. and also his 

Cosioms Ladislaus III., who died on 

Inirodacca ^^05, in Vienna, and 

undertook a crusiKle on his own account in 
1217. On his return home he lived in a 
continual slate of dis>ension with his 
nobles. After .a long struggle, in which 
the malcontents, under the leadership of 
Benedict Ht*r, otheiavisc Bank ban, killed 
the Queen Gertrude in 1213, Andreas II. 
issued the “Golden BuH'— a piece of 
legislation of the first inijiortance to the 
Hungarian constitution. By this measure 
he broke the power of the counts and gave 
extensive privileges to tiie ecclesiastical 
and secular nobility of lower lank. secur- 
ing to the latter a jiermanent influence 
upon government legislation anil ailminis- 
tration. 

Under the government of his son, Bela 
IV. (1235-1270), the Mongols of Batu 
invaded the country in March, 1241. 
and s[)read ajipalling <le\astation lor ^ 
year. The Austrian duke. Frederick 11 . 
the Valiant, the last of the Babenbergs, 
meanwhile occupied the West and plun- 
dered the treasures of Queen Maria, who 
had taken refuge with him. After the 
departure of the invading hordes the 
king returned home from Dalmatia, and 
with tlie help of the Knights of St. John 
soon restored pros|)erity and undertook 
a campaign against the Austrian <luke. 
wlio fell, leaving no issue, in the battle ol 
Vienna Neustadt on June 15(11.1246. Bela 
IV. now occupieil his valuable heritage, 
but in July. 1260, was forced fo divide it 
with the Bohemian king. Premsyl Ottokar 
IT., and finally to renounce it 
BoKemiftb i-nlirely since the jjower of 
Supremacy ift extended to the 

HuBf»ry Adriatic S«*a. and in Germany, 
the “dreadful period without an emperor 
of the interregnum had begun. 

Udislaus IV. (1272-1290 . the son of 
Stefan V. {1270-1272), and a grandson 
of Bela IV.: helped the Hapsburg ruler to 
win a victory for Ottokar at Durnkrul on 
August 2Gth. 1278. and then was 
time in dissipation and feasting with the 
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Cumanians. to whom he was related 
through his mother, the daughter of a 
Cumanian chief. He was hardly able to 
expel the Tartar invaders. On August 
31st, 1290, he was murdered by a company 
of his dearest friends, the Cumanians. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg made an unjustifiable 
attempt to hand over Hungary to his son 
Albert, as a vacant fief of the empire; 
his real object, however, was to secure 
concessions in that quarter. 

The male line of the house of Arpad 
became extinct after Andreas III. He 
was recognised only by Dalmatia and 
Croatia (1290 to January 14th, ijoi), 
l>eing opposed by Charles Martel of Anjou, 
who died in 1295. a stepson of Rudolf of 
Hapiburg and a pcot^g^ of Nicholas IV. 
Under the government of the Arpads the 
Hungarian nation had imbibed the spirit 
of Christian civilisation, though without 
sacrificing their natural interests on the 
altar of religion. The general policy of 
the Arpads had been to connect the deve- 
lopment of the Hungarian nationality with 
Western civilisation, and to put down 
infidelity and Ixirbarism with the sword. 
The country was covered with churches, 

. . . monasteries, and schools, 

Cknstikaiiy latter the high 

Early HoBtanaa g^hool at Vessprim soon 
Li<erai«rc U'camc a scientific and 

artistic centre. No less obvious is the 
influence of Christianity in the most ancient 
remainsof Hungarian literature. The first 
l)Ook wTitten in the Hungarian language 

at the outset of the thirteenth centur> 
is the “Funeral Service with Proper 
Prayers”; this service clearly reflec^ 
the spirit of the nation which had ^ 

long wandereil ii,>on the storm-lasKO 

plafns and only a short time before lud 
buried its dead with their horses. 

Uix)n the extinction of the male 

of the Arjiads several to 

female line came forward with cUirn 

the vacant throne. Stefan 

grandson of Maria, * ^ Anjou 

V.. was a member of the 
family, and had secured a cons d 

following /'■om *295. pon dujj^g 

lifetime of Andreas HI- . some- 

Hungarians, if we may believe he . 

what questionable traditions on 

elected the king, J. 'Junigimdc of 
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crown to his son. Wenzel HI., who 
assumed the name of Ladistaus V., as 


king in 1302. 

However, the parly of Charles Robert 
caused Ladislaus so much trouble during 
his stay in the country that he returned to 
Bohemia in 1304. The party of Wenzel 
now elected Otto III., Duke of Lower 
(1305 lo 1308). whose- mother. 
Elizabeth, was also a descendant of the 
house of Arpad. While upon a visit to 
Transylvania he fell into the hands of the 
Transylvanian voivode, Ladislaus Apor. in 
1307 ’ after spending a year in captivity he 
Mcurcd his freedom, abdicated the crown, 
the countrj', and died in 1312. 

By means of the intervention of the 
Pope, Charles Robert was chosen king ; 

t secure the predominance 

01 the house of Anjou in Hungary for 
nearly a century. He proved an admirable 
ruler, who not only kept the oligarchy 
Ift Touch check, but also improved the 
Wiih luiiaft prosperity of Hungary by the 
Collar* introduction ot a reformed 
sj-stem of defence and of agri- 
culture ; h« also brought the nation into 
immediate contact with Italian civUisa- 
tion. He secured the crown of Poland 
^ his son and successor, Lewis, and the 
CTown of Naples came under his influence 
by the mamage of his othei son, Andreas 


On the death of diaries Kolieri his s«»n 
Lewis I. came to the throne (1^42 lo 
1382), and Himgarv secured a highly 
educated and knightly ruler, to whom 
she gladly gave the title of '■ the Great.” 
Lewis introduced a l>cneftcial innov.i- 
Uwi* regiilation which 

Iks obliged the territorial serfs l« 
Or«*i P^y ^ ninth of tlie products of 
their fields and vineyards to 
the nobility, in order that these might 
the more easily be able to fulfil tlie lieuyy 
obligation of suppKing troops for military 
scivice; by prohibiting the alienation of 
noble lands from the families which owneil 
them, this Angevin introduced the Hun- 
garian custom of avUicilas — that is heredi- 
tary succession. To this reform Lewis the 
Great owed his brilliant military successes. 

His attention was soon claimed by the 
confusion in the kingdom ol Naples, where 
his brother Andreas had been murdered 
by his o^ wife, J oanna I., in 1345. Lewis 
'J* Naples with a large army at 
of 1347. conquered the town, and 
mlhcted punishment upon the supporters 
of his sister-in-law who fled to Pr^ence. 
This victory of the Hungarian arms in 
Naples considerably raised the prestige 
of Lewis throughout Europe. Owing to 
the opposition of Pope Clement VI he 
was unable to take permanent possession 
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of the conquered territory, but the long ever, in Hungary’ Maria was forced to deal' 
stay which he made in Italy (1347, 1348- at once with certain revolted noble 
1350) had a great influence upon the families, who called to the throne, in 1385, 
education of his nobles. In two cam- King Charles III., the younger of Duratzo, 
paigns, 1356 and 1358, from Naples. This An- 

he humbled the republic gevin king was ciovsmed 

of Venice, and Anally re- as Charles II., and after 

conquered Dalmatia from a reign thirty - 

Quarnero Duraazo. days was assassinated on 

For a short period (1365' February 24th, 138(1. 

I3bq) he also occupied The nobles took 

of Bulgaria. was prisoner, and her mother 

under his government Elizabeth they strangled, 

that Christian Europe Maria's husband, Sigis- 

*was Arst threatened by mund of Luxemburg, 

the Turkish advance into appeared the right 

the Balkan Peninsula ; moment in Hungary with 

this advance he pre- a Bohemian army of 

vented in 1300 for some Wenzel to free his consort 

time. To secure his dy- from imprisonment, and 

nasty and extend it. he the regency was entrusted 

Ixdrothcd his daughter, 

the heiress Maria, to March, 1387. While these 

Sigismundof Luxemburg. disturbances undermined 

a vounger son bv a fourth the [lOwer of Hui^ary 

mirnage of the (Icrman lewis the great from within, the Otto- 

E.nperor Charles IV.: his continuing 

nthAr daughter Hedwie besides greatly e«tfndm« lh« power and terri- their COnqucStS m me 

Ir Balkan Peninsula. In 

1389 the fate of Servia was decided. 
In 1393 the fortress of Widdin fell, the 
house of the Sismanids of firnovo was 
overthrown, and Bulgaria became am Otto- 
man province. Sigismuntl then turned 
for help to the Cluistian states of Western 
Emoix. However, his sple.idid army. 

half comi>osed of 


. r t If tory of bi> coaotfy 

was betrothed to W ilhain, 

Duke of Austria. Both, however, died 
without children. Lewis did not secure 
possession of the crown of Poland until 
1370 ; his ]x>wer now extended from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, and for a tini'' 
even to the Hla- k Sea. These acquisi- 
tions of territory increased Ins prestige 
and his influence 
among the states 
of Europe, hut 
contributed very 
little to the con- 
solidation of the 
Hungarian king- 
dom owing to 
the undisciplined 
nature of the 
Polish nobility 
and the favourit- 
ism of his mother 
Elizabeth. As 
Lewis I. had nc 



Hungtnans. was 
destroyed at 
Nicoi>oli by the 
Turks, with the 
los.*^ of more than 
50,000 men. 
South Hungary 
soon Iwcaine a 
desert. Sigis- 
mund then found 
himsclfentangle;! 
in a long and 

fruitless war with 

Venice for the 
possession of 
— . .K« Dalmatia. As 

Maria (1382 to Th»e old 

1385) ascended S«**is‘o '***”* Hun*ary in ite- ^js attention was 

the throne after . - ---* 

his death, but was unable to maintain 

her position. Poland ^c-II into 
of her sister Hedwig, who had ^^come 
the wife of Jagellon of Lithuania. How- 
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sons.hisdaughter queen maria and her consort sicismund 
.. - th^ dAurhter of L«wlJ t) 


long occupied, after Mio and 't 'aire 
ecclesiastical difficulties By he burmrg 
of the reformer, John Huss. the Hu^de 
heresy was widely spread m B 
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and the devastating influence of the 
movement extended also to Northern 
Hungary. 

After a reign of fifty years Sigismund 
died and left the throne to the husband 
of his daughter Elizabeth, Albert of 
Austria. Under his government (1437- 
1439), Hungary nearly fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and was saved from de- 
struction only by John or Janos Hunyadt, 
Baron of Szolnok and Count of Temesvar ; 
he was one of the most capable generals 
and noblest figures in the Magyar nation. 
After the unexpected death of Albert, 
disturbances broke out at home and 
abroad. One pany of the nobles chose 
Vladislav III. of Poland, while another 


deceived by the optimism of the papacy- 
broke the treaty. The result of this rash- 
ness was his total defeat at the batik 
of Varna on November loth, 1444, where 
Vladislav and Cardinal Giuliano Ccs.arini 
lost their lives. During the minority of 
King Ladislaus V. Posthumus. 


Haoyadi 

Aft 

C&t 


Hunyadi was chosen regent ol 
the empire, and ruled from 
June 5th, I44(), to Christmas, 
1452. He devoted superhuman efforts to 
checking the aggrandisement of the nobility 
and the advance of the Turks. Alter the 
capture of Constantinople bands of Turks 
appeared before Belgrade. Owing to tlie 
enthusiastic preaching of tlie Minorite. 
John of Capistrano, the i>eoj)lc joined 
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offered the crown to Ladislaus (Posthu- 
mus) the son of Alliert. liom after his 
death on February 22nd. 1440. These 
quyrels about the succession came to an 
end only upon the death of the queen 
widow. Elizabeth, on December iqth, 1442. 
fn the end \ ladislav I. secured recognition 
HvaYAai's (*442-1444)- The brilliant 
Vieioriet Over Successes which Hunyadi had 
the Tsfht gamed over the Turks on the 
• , _ , occasion of their incursion 

into Transylvania and South Hungarv in 
1442 inspired the king to attack the 
enemy in his own country in 144^ • he 
was detcalod and forcej 1„ Snc'lude 

me peace of bzegedin in the middle of otrA Z i'ovemi>er 

> 444 . .4 few davs af, onwards Vladislav, Li’s co^S, 


(he army of Hunyadi in such numbers 
that he was ahlc to relieve Belinade 
with great mpidity (July 21st. 145O). The 
whole of Euroi>e was delightfcd with this 
brilliant feat of arms. However, on 

Hunyadi ended his 
hero c life. The mcmor\’ of this great man 
was but little honoured by King Udislaus. 
Persuaded by the calumnies of the dead 
man s enemies he executed his son Udis- 

ron;f ?n influential 

Count Ulrich of Cilli in Belgrade ; the 

" hi^ into 
V„ o„ Novomlwr 


.^J2i 
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returned home, and was placed upon the 
throne by the nobility on January 24th, 
1458. Thus the short connection between 
Hungary and Bohemia again terminated 
for the moment. The thirty-two years of 
the reign of King Matthias Hunyadi(i458- 
„ X400), known as Corvinus, from 

Hanyftdi a arms, is the second 

AI»U Soft oa of prosperity and the 

the Throne effort at independence on 
the part of Old Hungary. With an iron 
hand Matthias secured jjeace at home by 
the stern punishment of the rebellious 
nobles, and by making the grant of offices 
and dignities conditional uj>on good 
service. His government 
is a series of military and 
political successes, ac- 
companied by a steady 
advance in intellectu d 
and economic progress. 

The Hussite, John Giskr.n. 
who had occupietl almost 
all the fortified posses- 
sions in Upi)er Hungary, 
recognised the power of 
the young king and came 
over to his service in 
1462. Matthias became 
entangled in the changing 
vicissitudes of a long war 
with the Emperor 
Frederick HI., who had 
been joined by the dis- 
satisfied nobles ; the 
struggle was brought to 
an end between 1485 and 
1487 by the jK-rmanent 
conquest of \'iunna, of 


the organisation of a standing army, the 
“ Black Squadron,” which maintained 
good discipline, he created a military 
power, the admirable organisation of 
which acted as a strong barrier against 
the storm advancing from the south. 

At that period the new spirit of human- 
ism was potent at the king’s palace at 
Ofen, in the castles of the bishops, and in 
the high schools. Matthias was entirely 
under its influence. The movement of the 
renaissance found an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and a ready support, not only in the 
scats of Dionys Szechy and John Vitez, 
the ecclesiastical princes of Gran and 

Grosswardein, but also at 
the king's court. Italian 
masters, including Bene- 
detto da Majono (1442- 
1497), built and decorated 
a royal palace in which 
historians, poets, and 
rhetoricians assembled. 
The prothonotary, John 
of Thurbez, continued his 
" Chronicum pictum Vin- 
dobonense " to the year 
1464, while Antonio Bon- 
fini, the "Hungarian 
Livy,” who died iri 1502, 
wrote the king's history, 
and Martino Galeotti, 
who died in 1478. col- 
lected his decrees. 

Among the circle of 
scholars who gathered 
round Corvinus, a Euro- 
pean reputation wa-s won 
by Marsilio Ficinoand by 
the later Bishop of Funf- 

^ ^ ^ A 



Austria Mow the Enns, kirclien lanusPannonius. 

and some parts of Styria. HUNvane ,pi„, 

The troubles in Bohemia hiscouoinr,«»iiwa»<iueto h.»miUurT pro^ . . ^ epigrams, 

were satisfactorily Ld one 

teiminatcd by tlu* con- . , i;Kr^riAc of uv. 

ventionsof Ofen and Olmut/ on September 
30th, 1478. and on July 21st ^ 470 ' 
these secured to Corvinus the titJe 
of King of Bohemia, and gave him posses- 
sion of Moravia and the duchies of Silesia 
and Lausitz. He undertook a great 
expedition against the Turks, who marched 
triumphantly into Breslau and Vienna^ 

When they invaded Transylvania he sen 
Count Paul Kmizsi of Temesvar to help the 
Voivode Stefan Bathori; they defca^d 
enemy on the Brotfeld at Broos on Octobei 
Mth 1479. Under the government of 
Corvinuf the Turkish danger lc«t its 
threatening character- fo.^ some time . by 
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one 

of tlie most famoiis 'iibraries of his 

time, the ” Corvina, 

3,000 manuscripts and 60,000 ■ 

ft was carried"^ off by the Jur^. and 

a few scanty remnants of it 

were sent back from Stam 
BrillUftt in 1869 and i 877 - 

period which ended with the 
Ikath of this second 
was indeed a brilliant ago. Its influent 

was transmitted to the (ransi- 

ing generation, and facilitated the tm^> 

tion to the Reformation, which m Hungag 
found minds prepared to receive it by the 

intellectual culture of that age. 
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On April r)th, 1400, King Matthias died 
at Venice at the age of fifty. The creation 
of a powerful Danuhe kingdom, which the 
genius of the great Cor%-inus had brought 
to pass, jiroved to he of a transitory 
nature. He had married twice, but there 
_ . , were no children either by his 

De»m of Katharina Podiebrad, 

C . *** or h\' the second, Beatrice of 
or»in«» Aragon, whose praises arc sung 
by Bonfini. With the consent of the 
nobles he theretore designated his natural 
s^n, the Duke John Corvinus, as his suc- 
cessor. Seduced from their promises by 
the intrigues of Queen Beatrice, the 
e :clesiast ical and secular dignitaries elected 
to the throne the Bohemian King Vladis- 
lav. a member of the family of the Jagiells 
or Jagellon family; his younger brother, 
Jolin Albert, who had been brought 
forward during his minority, gave up his 
claim on February 20th. 1491, in return 
for comi'ensation in Silesia. 

Beatrice harl supported the election 
of Vladislav in the hope that she 
would marry the king, who was still a 
bachelor, but in 
tliis she was en- 
tirely deceived. 

'I he great nobles 
were tired of the 
iron rule of Mat- 
thias. and longed 
f(ii- a weak king 
untler whom the 
power of their 
families could he 
extende«] as they 
jileased. From 
this j)o i n t of 
view Vladislav 
II. 

fully realised 
their hoi^cs ; he 
lived at Olen, a 
mere figurehead. 


Terrible 
Revolt of the 
PeftSMts 



owners, was secretly aiming at the throne ; 

1.505 he induced the estates to decree 
that they would not again elect a 
foreigner in case Vladislav should die 
leaving no male heir. To secure his family 
interests Vladislav in 1515 made a con- 
vention with the Emperor Maximilian 
jegarding the succession, and betrothed his 
son Lewis to the Archduchess Maria, the 
emireror’sgranddaughter, and his daughter 
Anna to the Archduke Ferdinand. 

A short time before — in 1514— a terrible 
revolt of the peasants had broken out 
under the leadership of George Dozsas. 
Zapolya caused the " belligcr crucife- 
ronim ” (leader of the Crusaders) to be 
burnt upon a red-hot iron 
throne, and reduced the 
country to 'a state of apparent 
peace ; hut the misery and 
distress of the common people had risen 
to a high pitch. 

After the death of King Vladislav, the 
throne was occupied by his son Lewis IL, 
then ten years of age (1516-1526) ; during 
his minority tlic affairs of state were 

conducted by a 
regency of three. 
Tn the midst of 
the disastrous 
party struggles 
which were con- 
tinually fostered 
by Zapolya. the 
ambassador o f 
Suleiman ap- 
peared in Ofen 
and offered peace 
<m condition that 
Hungary should 
pay the yearly 
tribute to the 
sultan. The de- 
mand was refused 
and the emissary 
i m pr isoned . 


mere ngurencau. kino Matthias and , though no mea- 

Who with his m-hu. .h« severe taken 

nobles carried on * to protect the 

the government 


and bought ])eacc from foreign enemi< s 
ut the price of disgraceful conditions. 

The Roman Emperor Maximilian rccon- 
nuered Vienna and the Austrian t'-’fi* 
?orK'S. The great nobles 
burdens uixm the towns and ^rfs. and 

made them feel 

of their recovered power and dominion, 
the same tune John ZaHya. Coun 
of Zips, one of the richest territorial 

,’. 1^4 


frontier. When Suleiman 

Country in 15^6. Lewis IL -as able b, 

bring only a small army against him- 

The disaster of on 

cost the childless king his life and put ^ 

end to the unity of the Hungarian < 

Suleiman captured Ofen. devastating the 

country far and wide, and marched home 
in October, retaining on y S^tn^a. 
secure his possession of Belgrade. 




THE HAPSBURG POWER IN HUNGARY 

AND THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM 

H ardly had the Turks retired when inherited by Ferdinand ; any future son 


^ * disputes about the succession broke 
out. One portion of the nobility chose 
John Zapolya as king on November loth. 
1526 : the remainder, on the ground of the 
compact concerning the succession which 
they had concluded with Vladislav, raised 
the Archduke Ferdinand, a brother t»l 
Charles V. and king of Bo] eniia, to the 
throne on the i6th and 17th of December 
Ferdinand appeared with an army in Hu- 
summer of 1527. captured Ofen on August 
20th, and drove the opposition king. 
Zapolya, to Poland. However, after the 
retirement of Ferdinand. Zdpolya returned 
with the help of Suleiman, conquered Ofen 
and accompanied the sultan’s advance- 
to tho walls of Vienna or\ September 2tsx 
1529- The attempt of the Turk to conquer 
Vienna was unsuccessful. However 
Zipolya was able to secure the Hungarian 
throne with his help, while Ferdinand 
Huntary a retained his hold only of 
Batiicndd for ^ countries bordering on 
TwoCcBiurici Austria. Henceforward, lor 
nearly two centuries Hun- 
gary became a battlefield and the scene ol 
bloody conflicts between armies advauc* 
ing from east and west resj>ectivcly 
French Jiolicy, which was working in Ocr^ 
many, Italy, and Constantinople to under- 
mine the growing power of the house of 
Hajisburg. induced the sultan to undertake 

VieJJ'nT'* against 

^}}9 however, his 


. Ills 

quarter of a million soldiers were stopped 

hundred men of Nicholas 
for three weeks l>efore the 


i;4*i / in: lure me 

little joitress of Guns, so that the Turk 

oohged to give up his project ; he 

S hT TV the country 

^ he went. This movement eventually 

induced the two kings to come to a re^- 

conciliation on February 24th. 15?$ at 

^^o^r^rdein. Each ruler was to retafn 

the district which he had in possession 

and after the death of John Zfiiwlya 

the whole county, including that beyond 

the Theiss and Transylvania, was to be 


inherited by Ferdinand ; any future son 
born to the Magyar was to receive only 
Zips HS a duchy. 

This peace was. liowevcr, dissolved in 
25.19 hy the niarriage of John Zditolya 
with the Polish Duchess Isabella, who 
l>ore him a son, John Sigismund. in X540. 
By the helj) of the Croatian, George Ihis- 

Tr««h«ry Martinuzzi, 

of Ike Bishop of Grosswardein, the 
Sulikb yueen Isabella, who became a 
widow in X540, was able to 
secure the recognition of her son as king. 
The Porte promised pr<itecti»>n. However 
on September 2nd, 1541, the sultan treach- 
erously occupied Ofen, and incorporated 
It with his own kingdom. The little 
John Sigismund was left by the Turks in 
possession only of Transylvania and of 
some districts on the Theiss, while the 
northern and western ciuinties remained 
m the hands of Ferdinand. The latter 
aftenvards secured the help of Martinuzzi 
m Dcceml>er. 1541. under the convention 
of Gyula. Tlie Elector Joachim II. of 
Brandenburg and the Duke Maurice of 
Sa.xony made an attonij>t to recover 
Ofen at the end of Sciitembcr, IS42 but 
were hindered by insufficiency ol means. 

In view of the threatening aspect of the 
lurks. Martinuzzi jicrsuadcd the queen in 
1548 to surrender her territory in return 
for an indemnity. Isabella and John 

agreement in 1551 
with tlie Silesian duchies of Opj^cln and 

firln C^faldo. Ferdinand’s 

field-marshal, occupied Transylvania, and 

Qbmb liBbeiu Georgius was rc- 

S«rr«d«r. ® card Hal's hat. 

Territory Ferdinand’s army was 

the attack, 

time by negotiating with the Porte. This 
aroused the suspicion of Castaldo. On 

?z 7 iTo h 7 ^*^' >,^ 552 . he caused Martin" 
S/ ^^Ai *'^'2cherously murdered in the 

Marchese Alphonso 
Sforza-PallavKini and the private secret arv 
Marcantonio Ferrari. In view of repeatS 

3225 
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attempts to accentuate the devotion of 
the Austrian hereditary territories and the 
value of the contingents offered by the 
German Empire, it is worth pointing out 
that the very dexterous policy of “ brother 
George ” was dangerous to Hungary, inas- 
_ . much as it served to clear 

« the way for the inevitable 

rtf. M I supremacy of the Turks. 
Otiomaa Meel Isabella and John Sigismund 

soon returned to Transylvania, which now 
became a permanent vassal state of Turkey, 
though it received full religious freedom in 
1557. Ferdinand, one of the best princes 
of his age. could not oppose the victorious 
advance of the Ottomans, for at that time 
the interests of the Hapsburgs extended 
over half Europe, and 
he could not use his 
power against the 
Porte alone. Temes- 
var fell in 1552 
notwithstanding the 
heroic defence of 
Stefan Losonczi ; in 
Dregely, George 
Szondy died a hero's 
death, with the whole 
of the garrison. 

Castaldo was forced 
to retire from Tran- 
sylvania in 1556, and 
peace secured the 
sultan in the receipt 
of a yearly tribute 
from Ferdinand. 

After Ferdinand’s 
death, his son and 

successor Maximilian famous crown 



(iSba-ISTb) became Amow tb« hUlorie crowo* of Europe none 

in the war “ 


^ u V at IK * • * ' • • - • • — crown 01 »'•• • r; •• 

with fohn Si^gismund 


the services of the Hungarian nobility, 
who did their best to break away from the 
Hapsburgs and lived in constant effort to 
secure this end, a sufficient proof of their 
selfishness is their oppression of the lower 
classes, who had revolted against the 
Ottomans in 1572 from pure patriotism. 
Stefan’s brother Christopher was succeeded 
in 1586 by his son Sigismund Bathori. 

Meanwhile Maximilian ha'd died, and the 
inheritance fell to his son Rudolf (1576- 
1608). Hungary was devastated under 
his rule by a Turkish war, which lasted 
fifteen years (1591-1606), while Tran- 
sylvania was ravaged both by the Turks 
and by the armies of Rudolf. Sigismund 
Bathori, who had married Marie Christine 

of Styria in 1595, soon 
divorced her, and ex- 
changed his land for 
Oppeln and Ratiborin 
1597. In 1598, how- 
ever, he regretted his 
action. He returned 
home, abdicated in 

S in favour of his 
ew Andreas, and 
retired to Poland. 
Rudolf, who would 
have been glad to get 
Transylvania under 
his own power, incited 
Michael, the Voivode 
of Wallachia, to make 
war against Andreas 
Bithori, who fell m 
that campaign. The 
nobles then recalled 
Sigismund Bathori in 
i6oi ; but he wm 
driven out, in fbo2,^^ 


HUNGARY 

hkd • 


in the very first year 
of his reign. The result was a fresh cam- 
paign of the Turks, in the course of which 
Nikolaus Zrinyi met his death, w'lth the 
whole of his garrison, in the 
Szigetvar on September 7th, 1566. John 
Sigismund Zapolya now founded M’^nci- 
pality of Transylvania under Turkish 
supremacy, but on the 

estates should on every occasion have free 
choice of their prince. After h»s death, m 
1571. Stefan Bathori {I57i-t575). a Jar- 

sle^ng and important man. '"f P‘^«^Xr 
the new throne ; however, in DecernDer 

IS75 he exchanged his throne 

aSent kingdom of Poland, as tho husband 

of the J agellon princess Anna. As regards 
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George Basta, the fiel 

- r . marshal of Rudolf. 

with the help of the Turks, ^it^h the 
object of definitely getting the country 
into the possession of 
sccureo the murder of the '' 

voivode inThorcnburg.orJorda.on.^ugust 

19th. iboi. and exorcised so ‘Shuman 
^ despotism as go''ejnor, that 

The Pe»ee Transylvania was brought to 
of VicDBft lowest point of distrew. In 
ConcMei exasperation and despair the 

nobles, after the suppr^ion of ^ 
begun by Moses Sz6kely in 1603. ^PI 
the Calvinist Stefan ^ocskay as prince 
1605. and he soon occupied r 

whole country, with the help 
Although the sultan recognised him as 
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king. Bocskay brought about a reconcili- 
ation with Rudolf, and concluded the peace 
of Vienna ii June 1606. with Rudolf's 
brother Matthias, who l^d been appointed 
governor in Hungary ; in accordance with 
this agreement the constitution was to be 
restored in its old form. , — - 
and the Protestants 
were to retain their 
religious freedom. undis- \ 
turbed by the untenable j 
edi :ts which Rudolf had 
issued on this subject in 
1604. 

After November of 
the same year the inter* 
vent ion of Bocskay 
b I 0 u g h t about the 
peace of Zsitva-Torok 
with the Turks. The 
Turks retained the 
districts which they 
possessed at that time, 
hut Hungary was no 
longer to pay tribute 
after one final instal- 
ment of ioo.ooo florins. 

Bocskay survived the y 
conclusion of the peace 
of Vienna only for a 
short time ; he died on t*'- 

Dccembor 20th. iGofi. zapulya i 









JOHN ZAPULVA KINO OF HUNGARY 
Z\polfz cbosen king by the noble» in but 


Tk;^ ^ ^ ^ CQOsen King by the noble» 

I lUb arrangement, •ns oasted by the Kine ot Bohemis. 

"without prejudice to std ©7 Suleimsn, tb 


»AS oasted by the Kine of Behemis. In 
however, with the std o? Suleimsn, the Turk, he 
estored hiAself. sod held the throne until his death. 


appearance of Luther, performed a remark- 
able service in fostering the spirit of luiion. 
During the piteous strife of contrary inter- 
ests it spread sti rapidly in the course of a 
century that it overran almost the whole 
nation. In the stern theology* of Calvin, 
, I which the nation called 
’ the * Hungarian Faith/' 
tlie people found the 
support which s.ived 
them from c<»llapse. 
*’ From the tune of the 
introduction ol (Tins- 
tianity," s a y ^ the 
Hungarian writer on 
;e s t h e 1 1 c s, Z o 1 1 a n 
Beothy, " the Protes- 
tant movement w.is tlie 
first great cnhglitening 
influence winch p;tsse<l 
over the whole natir»n. 
The apostles (T the new 
faith a|)pearrd in )nm- 
dreds. the messengers 
of a more penetrating 
and more national 
culture." The Protes- 
tants founded numerous 
schools and printing- 
f luosses. which published 

<0 OF HUNCARy 

rtheftobie»iftiii^ bue »nars. dictionaiies and 
»r Bebemio. itt histories. TothisiHTiod 

>uleim»n. tbo Turk, ho ■ * .• • i * 

e throne until his death, belong the wJudo SOneS 


■ 





STEFAN BATHOR. 

hu d„,h « tho oU, w., 


the Catholics, far from bringing the wars 
of religion to an end, rather tended to 
exasperate partisan feeling. 

In these difficult times of degeneration. 
Protestantism, which had made an entry 
mto Hungary immediately after the 


Uihori exchanged U,« throne ofTViSyU.oU f„ PoU^S: 

of translations of the Bible, among which 
that by Kaspar Karolyi obtained a reputa- 
tion which has remained undiminished 
from that penod right up to the present 
day. In the course of this intellectual move- 
ment, there appeared in 1565. a year after 
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the birth of Shakespeare, the first dramatic 
production of Hungarian literature, under 
the title of " The Treachery* of Melchior 
Balassa,” probably composed by Paul 
Karadi, which, with biting satire and poetic 
vigour, described the life of a noble given 
over to the sins of that age. Literature 
was circulated *hrough the country not 
only by the clergy, but also by wandering 
minstrels, who passed from castle to castle, 
and from place to place, and sang their 
songs to the accompaniment of the lute 
or violin. Of them, the most highly 


Reformation. A Protestant who had been 
converted by the Jesuits, Peter Pazmany 
(1570-1637), Archbishop of Gran from i6i6 
and Cardinal from 1629, was a zealot in 
the cause of conversion, and was specially 
successful among the high nobility. By 
his sermons and pamphlets, which he 
collected in his “ Kalauz,” or " Hodegeus ” 
(" guide ’), as his great work was called, 
he converted many nobles to the Roman 
Catholic faith. In 1635 he refounded the 
Jesuit University at Tyrnau. which was 
burnt down in the sixteenth century; this 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SZIGETVAR BY 
This pictare of the assaolt in which NikoUos Zhnji 

educated was, perhaps. Sebastian Tinodi 
(about 1510-1557), whose historical sonK 
and rhymed chronicle recount the whole 
history of those years of warfare and 
distress. The heroic and careless-minded 
knight, Valentin Balassy (I55i--i594)> 
the first great Hungarian lyric poet whose 
■■ Blumcnlieder ” were to be revived two 
centuries later. Romantic poetry at that 
time entered upon a peculiar penod of 
prosperity in Hungary. Chider Rudolf ssuc- 
cessor. Matthias, whose reign lasted from 
1608 till 1619, began the Catholic Counter- 


THE TURKS ON SEPTEMBER 7th. 1S« 

V &5 killed U Uken from a woodctil ©f the penoa- 

was afterwards changed into the High 
School of Budapesth. The Reformation 
in Hungary seemed doomed to collap^- 
Only in Transylvania was Protestantism 
strong enough at this period to chwk 
the progress of the Counter-Reformation 
and to protect the Protestants 
persecuted in Hungary. \M^n ihe y 

Years’ War broke out under 
(1610-1637). the successor of 
the throne of Transylvania was <^cupie 
by Gabriel Bethlen (1613*1629), the suc- 
cessor to Gabriel Bathori (1608-1613) . ‘o 
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him Protestantism in Hungary and Tran- George Rakoczy I. (1631-1648;, a son of 
sylvania is indebted for its preservation, that Stgismund Rakoczy who had beei; 

When the Bohemians revolted against prince of Transylvania from February, 
Ferdinand II. in i6ig, Bethlen espoused 1607, to March 3rd, 1608. After a seritt 
their cause, and brought the greater of difficulties at home and abroad he was 
part of Hungary, including the crown, forced to take up arms against King 
into hi^s power. On January Ferdinand III. (1637-1657). 1,1 

8th, 1620, he was appointed the interest of Hungarian 

king in Neiisohl, and was also Protestantism. In September 

recognised by the Porte at 1645. the contending parties 

Waitze'^^ Linz, and 

1621. However, on January toleration was secured to the 

withFcSi^andTl'‘arNi^^^^^^ agreement 

Hapsburgs had inyeased con- Concessions' fornierly mSe' to 

?hl"\VhSe "Mountain * 

n?nd ^Q3P^ thf 

German Prntr<»fan»^ ' '*■ FERDINAND II. ^f Westphalia, and was suc- 

»» * PrtnCCS. ThU^Hapshorg nJer of BohemU CCCdcd bv llis SOJl Gcorgf 

In 
iipre 

inacy ot .MoJilavia, and that 
of Wallacliia in 1654, after the death <>l 
Matthias Basarab, as Constantine Hasat.ib 
then submitted to Imn. On the ntlui 
hand, he wasted his strength in 1657 tii a 
fruitless war against Poland as the allv 
of Charles X. of Sweden. He was const*- 
qucntly dcjHised hy the Turks, and died 
on June 6th, if>()o, of the wounds he had 

received at 


He?"." ■r‘- vHrp.;o7,^;;;;;o;Bos;«u ceeded i.v lus g, 

„ .5 O* ‘h«^ B«thleii. >o.BL'T with iho Bobe- i()C J hc secured tlie si 

Winter King to renew the »««re<J p»« of Hung»r». », Vi f 

the 8th ' - "'^‘^y -Moldavia, and 


Iieacc on the 8th of May, 1624, and was 
even desirous of marrying a daughter of 
Ferdinand, in order to unite his tiowcr 
with that of the Hapshurgs against the 
Tut Ks. Catholic infliu.jrc prevented this 
project, and Bethlen married Katharina. 
a sister of the elector George William of 
Brandenburg. In the year 162O he 
advanced for 
the third time 
against the brave 
M a nsfeld ; as, 
however. King 
Christian IV. of 
Denmark was 
also defeated by 
Tillj', he finally 
concluded i>cace 
with Ferdinand 

on December 
28th, at Press- 
burg. After a 
reign of fifteen 
years, he died 
without children 
on November 
15th. 1629 ; he 
was the greatest prince of Transylvania, 
and largely fonvarded the progress of 
culture, science and education 

After Stefan Bethlen had made an un- 
successful attempt at the regency, the 
Transylvanians chose as their prince 

B 



GABRIEL BETHLEN 


GEORGE RAKOCZY 

r.*’ or was.iAt^r f 

H.p,baro. G«rceRBkBc.Tll.nU,dTL.Vlv.r.^from^^^^^^^^ 




S7.arnc>>l.ilvn on 
the 2 >11(1 of May. 
The (iiiiinl \’i/n 
l*laci'd Fi a n/ 
Khemoy (Ml I In 
tlironoin Nowin- 
her. anil, 

upon his spccily 
alnlication. in’, 
stalled Acliatins 
Ba resay in 
November. ibsN. 
The latter, Imw- 
ever, was ex- 
pelled by John 

Kemenv. Against 
him the Vizir Ali 
up an on- 

iwsition prince on September 14th, 1661 

Af? r‘'T° (1661-1690). 

ytei a rule of one year Kcmi^ny fell on 

^h?'h A ^■^?y*Sz6H6s. near 

Schassburg. As Transylvania grew weaker 

Hungarian Protestantism was hard beset 
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from day to day. and at the same time the 
Turks were extending their conquests and 
occupying the most important fortresses 
in Upper Hungary and in the Austrian 
territories. Under the son and suc- 
cessor of Ferdinand III., the strict 
Catholic, Leopold I. (1658*1705), the 
distress of the country began to reach its 

zenith. In those troubled times 
A Literary greatest figure of Hungar- 

ian Protestantism was Albert 
ProteiUat g^snczi M61nar. who wrote his 

Hungarian Grammar and Dictionary at 
German universities, and translated 
psalms, which he set to French tunes, 
a setting used at the present day in 
the Calvinistic Churches of * Hungary. 
In the battles of that year a conspicuous 
figure is Nikolaus Zrinyi (1616-1664), a 
great-grandson of the hero of Szigetvar ; 
he composed an epic poem, 

" The Peril of Sziget,” in 
which he sang the exploits 
of his great ancestor, whose 
military capacity had long 
hindered the progress of the 
Ottomans. Leopold’s field- 
marshal, Raimondo Monte- 
cuccoli, won a victory over 
the Turks on August ist. 

1664, at St. Gothard on the 
Raab ; but, in consequence , 
of the danger threatened to r 
his rear by the Magyars, con- 
cluded a peace at Eisenburg. 
by the terms of which the 



the Turkish frontier districts, whence, 
under the name of Kurutzen or Crusaders, 
they continually made incursions into the 
rpyal domains. These struggles, how- 
ever, with the mercenaries of the foreign 
government did not become important 
until 1678, when Emerich Tokoly placed 
himself at the head of the movement. 
With the exception of some few castles 
the whole of the royal district fell into 
the hands of Tokoly, who was appointed 
Prince of Hungary by the sultan, and 
chosen king in 1682 by the diet of Kaschau, 
an election confirmed by the Porte on 
August loth, 1683. The defeat of Vienna 
brought his rule to a speedy end, and 
Leopold now sent his armies into Hungary 
in conjunction with his German allies. 
Qn September 2nd, 1686. the citadel of 
Ofen again fell into the hands cf the Chris- 
tians after one hundred and 
forty -ft ve years of T urkish rule. 
The grateful nobles abolished 
the elective monarchy in 1687, 
and recognised the hereditary 
rights of the house of Haps- 
burg by primogeniture in the 

male line. * 

The 'Xyirks lost one district 
after another ; and when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy had inflicted 
a fearful defeat upon them at 
Zenta. on September nth, 
1697, the Peace of Karlovitz 
was concluded, by the terms 
of which Hungary was freed 


by the terms of which the emerich tokoly , Turkish yoke with 

Turks retained possession of Whohe«iledU»emoTement«e»m*t nf the vaJlevof 

all their orevious conquests. Hane*Tyini 878 «<i-M«ppctated the exception of the vaiiey oi 
Th.c retreat Prii.?^f HonoTYbythcuitaDin the Tcmes and part ofSyrmia. 

This disgraceful ret e t of power wMihon. Xransvlvania had been so 

stiried up exasperation in . ti 

Hungary, and a conspiracy was set on 


foot in 1667; the leaders, however, who 
reckoned on French and lurkish support, 
the Counts Peter Zrinyi. Franz Kadasdy, 
and Franz Christopher Frangepani were 
executed on April 30th, 1671. Franz 
Rakoezy. the son-in-law of Zrinyi, was 
spared, while Franz of Wessel^nyi died a 
natural death on March 28th, 1667, before 
the discovery of the conspiracy, x he 
Vienna government took advantage of this 
occasion to overthrow the constiturion 
and to extirpate Protestantism. Ihe 
property of Protestant nobles w« 
?onLcated, priests ^nd teachers were 
transported in bands and served in the 
galleys of Naples, while executions and 
condemnations were of daily occurence. 
Thousands fled to Transylvama and to 


had been 

closely conjoined with Hungary, on *lay 
loth, 1688. that Apati now posseted only 
a shadow of his former power. However 
the persecution of the Protestants and 
oppression of the people still ' 

Leopold’s generals, including Anton 0 
Caraffa, who had secured Transylvania 
for the Hapsburgs, after the 
HufknrFree prince Apah in 

Froa the exercised so inhuman a 

TerkJehYoke that the general 

exasperation broke out again m 1703- 
FraiTRatezy II. 

the above-mentioned ,ime 

lead of the malcontents. At that twne 
Leopold was occupied with the VVar of the 

Spanish Succession, and 

ciuntry fell into the han^ of the nobl«. 

and w2a declared independent on J une 7th. 
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After the death of Leopold, his son 
Joseph I. (1705-1711) undertook the 
government ; and the nobles then declared 
at the diet of Onod, in 1707. that the throne 
had paissed from the Hapsbvir^. An 
appeal to arms resulted in Joseph s favour 
in 1708. Rakoczy fled, ai>d his field-mar- 
shal Karolyi concluded peace with the 

king at Szaimar on May ist, 
Hsfigftnr’a 1711. With this peace the 

momentous period of inter- 
ProtMtft&tiscB struggle, for which the 

high nobility were chiefly to blame, came 

to an end. 

The fact that the Hungarian nation was 
not destroyed in the severe struggles of 
those years, but was able to preserve its 
national independence, was owing pri- 
marily to Protestantism, which preserved 



custom of buying and carrying off women 
in the modem Hungarian ceremonies of 
wooing and marriage ; on the other hand, 
the peculiar funeral customs of Hungai7 
have been considerably modified by Chris- 
tian beliefs. 

Tenaciously clinging to these traditions, 
the nation watched the One Hundred 
Years’ War, which was carried on by those 
of their number who had been exasperated 
beyond bounds by the arbitrary rule and 
the religious persecution which their king 
had directed from Vienna. The war is, 
as it were, an epitome of the national 
history: the splendour and the sorrow 
of this period is reflected in a rich and 
brilliant ballad poetry, which was inspired 
in particular by the revolts of Tokoly and 
Rakoezy. From the events of his own 

time Stefan Gyongyosi 
(1640-1704) found material 
for those narrative poems 
which remained popular 
among the nation for over 
a century. Shortly after 
Descartes, J ohn Apdczai 
Cseri, who had been edu- 
cated in the Netherlands, 
came forward, between 
1654 and 1655, as the re- 

presentativc of rationalisni» 
with his “ Hungarian Ency- 
clopjcdia.” By this work 
he created a Magyar voca- 
bulary for philosophy 
fifty years before Chi'. 
Thomasius had done the 
same for German. At the 


PRESSES OF HUN^RIAN SOLDIERS IN SIXTEE^^^^ nuTbel ot historians and 

From M old -cod ti.ra.ine In The Trtyinpn o. "» ... , T ohn Szalafdl, PfinCC 

the old native fohT K^meny^ B'“'len (1642- 

ancent and in part from heathen times John Kerne andalso 

and indeed almost jnstified their right to 


^xist side b7 side' with new trains ol 
thought. As the Roman Church at the 
introduction of Christianity interfered but 
little in family life and popul^ custonh 

■^nsl’ot. ‘“,n’’rh"^:;iid^^‘'relton| 

force in its influence 

customs, of which many 

survived from that day nf^hc old 

A case in point is the survival of the old 
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|”t7,Mrh7Icse;7t6"^t;56h and also 
iht> narrator of ancient customs, mer 
Ator“ 752 ). The most d..hngn,sh 4 d 
work in the literature ^f 

certainly the (T&a) 

Famooi shared the banishment 

•• LelUfft from x Turkey of Franz Rakoezy 
Turkey" and clung with moving 

fidelity to his defeated master and to the 

country he had lost. rharles III- 

Under the government of tnaries 

( 1711 - 1740 ) I® ace slowly hepn to g™ 
^r^und/ithough the Turkish war^broke 

out twice during his recovered, 

first campaign the king the 

in 1718. by the Peace of Passarown^, 



HUNGARIAN NOBLES 


E. S. JL 
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'urkish portion of Hungary, but also formed a Hungarian bodyguard of their 
iiade acquisitions in Wallachia andServia. sons, in 1760. at Vienna, who became the 
After the death of Charles III., his pioneers of a new culture through then 
laughter Maria Theresa (1740-1780) close connection with the intellectual 
Lscended the throne, but her righ* to the movements m the West. In the year 
uccession was imrajediately and vi orously 1772 there appeared from the pen of 
lisputed. The Prussian king, F.ederick George Bessenyei (1752-1811) The 
I. invaded Silesia; the elector. Charles Tragedy of A^s; m this, as m his ^her 
Albert of Bavaria, occupied Upi>er Austria dramas and in his epic poem of King 

Matthias, the poet showed a 
masterly power of imitating 
the French, and especially 
Voltaire. He thus became 
the founder of the “ French 
School,’* among whom 
Alexander Baroczi (1737* 
1809) and Joseph Peczeli 
became conspicuous as 
translators of French 
works of literature. 

With the accession of 
the son of Maria Theresa, 
the humanitarian Joseph 
II. (1780-1790), the kings 
of the house of Lorraine 
and Tuscany came to the 
Hungarian throne. Joseph 
continued the work of 

d d t h rcfornij but witHout ois* 

parf of Silesia. During the German, 

years of j)eace the queen of Latin the official 

devoted her tittent.on to language of the state and 

improving the material HuogAn>Dioteroaisu»fe<aiBeioanco<j. the schools ; m 1785 

and intellectual prosperity Hivided the country into ten new districts. 

•>f. her sublccts, and ... traduced ben fica th' eou y ^ 


Turkish portion of Hungary, but also 
made acquisitions in Wallachia and Servia. 

After the death of Charles III., his 
daughter Maria Theresa (1740-1780) 
ascended the throne, but her righ* to the 
succession was imm^ately and vi orously 
disputed. The Prussian king, Frederick 
II., invaded Silesia; the elector. Charles 
Albert of Bavaria, occupied Upi>er Austria 
and Bohemia with French 
help ; and the Spaniards 
attacked the Italian pos- 
sessions. At the diet of 
Pressburg, on September 
nth, 1741. the nobles 
enthusiastically placed 
their lives and property 
at the disposal of the 
young queen. In a short 
time, the Hungarian and 
Austrian trooi>s drove the 
French and Bavarians out 
of Bohemia and occupied 
Bavaria. Only Frederick 
II. was able to deprive 
the queen of some compar- 
atively small amount of 
territory, as she was thrice 
obliged to cede to him a 
part of Silesia. During the 
years of peace the queen r?... 





•I 


reforms into ecclesiastical and educational 
organisations. 

While the national spirit was thus 
stirred to new life, literature also entcr^ 
upon a remarkably flourishing period. 
Full of gratitude. Maria Theresa sum- 
moned the chief nobility to her court, and 


UIVIUCU 

and placed foreigners at the head of the^^ 
A dangerous ferment arose m 1789 when 
Charles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar was 

nearly set up as an 
Prussian support ; and J^^eph H- 
before his death on January 3oth. i790- 
was forced to repeal all his innovations. 









i:wp 
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GERMAN ELEMENT IN HUNGARY 

AND ITS INFLUENCE DURING 800 YEARS 


A FTER the overthrow of the rule of 
^ the Avars, the frontiers of the 
great Frankish dominion were occupied 
by German colonists ; Frankish and 
Bavarian nobles obtained extensive 
possessions, especially in the moun- 
tainous country which borders the 
frontiers of Styria, and even then bore 
some traces of Roman civilisation. When 
the Hungarians occupied the country at 
the end of the ninth century, they left the 
German settlements for the most part 
undisturbed, but prevented their increase. 
Many of the fortified frontier strongholds 
may have been overthrown in the course 
of the Mag>-ar attacks ; but they did not 
disappear entirely. 

Friendly relations with Germany were 
secured in 995 by the marriage of Stefan 
with Gisela, the daughter of the Bavarian 
duke, Henry IL, for the reason that this 
lady brought with her many clergy and 
C«n«r« lA their retinues, who 

tk« TraiA «r helped to bring about the rapid 
» Priaect* ®-’<tension of Christianity and 
culture. The immigration of 
German knights, monks, and other people 
became more rapid after the husband of 
Gisela had ascended the throne of 
Hungary ; however, among the German 

colonies proper we have certaininformation 

concerning only one as originating from 
that early penod, that is. Deutsch-Szatmar 
on the Szamos, which was founded by 
Gisela herSelf. ^ 

The apostle- kinc, as Stefan I., or Saint 
btelaiv has been called, organised his court 
upon German models, and throughout his 
reign displayed a consistent tendency to 
favour the noble immigrants. In his advice 
to his son Emench, who died prematurely, 
he wrote that the introduction of foreigners 

was to be regarded as a necessary me^s to 

the supoort of the throne and to the in- 
crea^ of the imperial power ; ” treat these 
^ests well and hold them in honour,” Upon 
the whole, this was the attitude adopted 
by his successors of the Arpad famUy^ 


The counties of Eisenburg-and Odenburg 
on the slopes of the Lcitha mountain range, 
at the base of which lies the Lake of 
Neusiedel, and also the valleys formed 
by the spurs of the Eastern Alps of Styria 
and Austria, are inhabited by the German 
people of the Hienzes. Upon an area of 
some 400 square miles are to be found 
Tk« H.iA„.. 30.000 Slavs (•• Water-Croa. 
or H«ArT’. 10,000 Jews, about 

P«oplc“ 5.000 Magyars, and about 
300,000 Germans, for the most 
part Catholics. The name Hienz.or Haenz. 
points to their German origin, for their 
neighbours would not have given this little 
people any name of German form. Pro- 
bably the name is derived from Heinz, 
Henz. or Aenz (Heinrich or Henry), and 
consequently has the meaning “ Henry's 

K iople.” meaning either the Emperor 
enry HI. or Count Henry of Gussing 
(122S- — 1274), who founded one of the 
most powerful families, was for a time 
palatine of the empire, and is often 
mentioned in the frontier wars against 
Styria and the Austrians. He founded 
numerous fortresses in these districts, 
including the castle of Temslein and the 
town of Giins. His sons, Ivan, or John 
Peter, Nicholas, and Henry, all occupied 
high positions, and are named in the docu- 
ments ■■ Henry's sons ” ; they all worked 
to secure the prestige of their family. 
Almost all the fortresses on- the western 
frontier were in their possession. The 
garrisons of these fortresses were exclu- 
Pr«M|Mrlty German, recruited for the 

Aaonc t&c P®*"* ^roni the surrounding 
BAVArikAs ‘fibabitants, and may there- 
fore have taken, the names 
Hienzes, or Haenzes, or have received 
It from their master. 

The remnants of that Bavarian settle- 
ment founded here by Charles the Great 
to oppose the Avars— though we need not 
assume that the colonial activity of Charles 
extended beyond the east frontier into 
Pannonian territory— developed into 
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flourishing Bavarian communities under 
the Frankish margraves ; like these, the 
settlements of the Hienzes suffered no 
doubt considerable damage from the 
occupation of the country by the Hun- 
garians, but soon received important 
reinforcements in the numerous German 
prisoners brought by the Hungarians 
•rt D- V from German countries in the 
_ *. course of their raids. This 

I ® German group of communities 

^ ^ was especially strengthened in 

the first place by the neighbourhood of 
Austria and Styria, and further by the 
incorporation of German nobles. The 
wooded frontier district, which even at the 
time of the Emperor Henry III. was so 
inhospitable that he was able to pene- 
trate into Hungary only by following the 
long windings of the Raab, was trans^ 
formed by the industry, the native vigour, 
the common-sense, and the God-fearing 
work of the Hienzes into a rich agricul- 
tural, timber-growing, and vine-bearing 
district ; here these people clung tena- 
ciously in the midst of their progress to 
the manners and customs of their fore- 
fathers, and preserved their nationality 
among a Finno-Ugrian population. 

Political circumstances were almost 
invariably favourable to the progress of 
the Germans, notwithstanding the many 
disturbances which constantly burst over 
the West. In 1440, when Eisenstadt was 
mortgaged by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Austrian duke Albert, the German nation- 
ality received a strong reinforcement. 
With the consent of the Hungarian nobility 
King Matthias Corvinus ceded consider- 
able districts to the Emperor Frederick III. 

The neighbours of the Hienzes are the 
“ Heidebauern.” or heath-peasants, who 
lived upon the '' heath on the shores of 
the Lake of Neusiedel, on the Schutt, and 
near Pressburg. This people is of Suabian 
origin ; they migrated from the district 
on the Bodensee to Hungary during the 

Reformation, to escape the 
Torkt E.pelled perggeutionof theneighbour- 
loM^eRoom r ^pg^rian nobles, and 
for Oennfco* ^ protected by Maria, the 
consort of Lesvis IL. about 1626. When, 
however, the Counter-Reformation n Hun- 
gary prepared to suppress 
bv more vigorous measures after 1640 
some of thf heath-pedants returned to 
the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

The neighbourhood of the Austnan 
territories brought with it the consequence 
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that the settlements of the Hienzes and 
of the heath-peasants took but little 
share in the internal disturbances or the 
foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
for that reason they were able to preserve 
their German nationality. 

After the expulsion of the Turks, 
the ecclesiastical and secular nobles at- 
tempted, by bringing in German colonists, 
to restore the depopulated and devas- 
tated districts in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, on the heights of the Ver- 
tesgebirge and of the Bakonyer Wald, 
on the Central Danube and in the comer 
between the Danube and the Drave. 
At the end of the seventeenth century 
the Archbishops of Gran settled Suabians 
and Franks upon their property. In 
1690, in the county of Pesth, Suabian 
immigrants founded the town of Izsaszeg, 
and six years later restored the ruins 
of Duna-Haraszti. The Duke Charles 
of Lorraine and Prince Eugene also 
settled Gemians on their property at 
Ofen : their example was followed by 
the Counts Zichy, Raday, and Grassal- 
kovich. In the year 1718 Germans from 

^ , the Rhine districts were settled 

Seerei of property of the lords in 

Geraoo Counties of Tolna and 

Soccca* Baranya. The Austrian fiejd- 
marshals, who had been rewarded with 
extensive lands in Hungary after the 
expulsion of the Turks, attempted to 
attract German colonists thither. In tlie 
maiority of such settlements the German 
nationality has survived to the present 
dav. though weakened in many respects. 

Of much greater, and sometimes ol 
decisive political importance, have been 
the Germans in Northern Hungay. 
Belonging for the most part to the p^ula- 
tion of Lower Saxony and Central 

-Thuringen and Silcsia-they reached 
their present home, between the l^t third 

of the twelfth century and the middle o 
the thirteenth, in the course ot 
advances to the slopes of the Carpathian^ 

Their main calling was 
owed much of their prosperity to heir com 
mercial activity and ‘heir manufactunn^ 
industry; and they received grants <) 
municipal privileges through v^hich they 
were enabled to produce a PJ^JfPerou 
burgher class. 

district of the heath-peasants wh^ 
representatives m Cerm^y sen 
offshoots over the the ' ^rgs 

point was Pressburg. which the Hapsburgs 
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made, from 1642, the town for the corona- 
tion of the Hungarian kings and the seat 
of the assembly. Most of these advance 
posts have been absorbed, with a few 
scanty exceptions, by the surrounding 
Slovak-Ruthenian population. 

The most northern points of the German 
nationality were formerly the mining 
towns of ‘‘ Lower Hungary.” The first 
Germans may have settled here at the 
same date when others occupied Zips 
in the second half of the twelfth century. 
The oldest mining colony, Schemnitz, 
received corporate privileges from Bila 
IV. as early as 1244. The “municipal 
and mining code of Schemnitz,” com- 
posed in two sections on the basis of that 
royal document in the thirteenth century 
by the “sworn representatives of the 
town,” detailed in forty sections the 
“ town rights" and in twenty the ” mining 
rights,” and was, in the course of the 
fourteenth century, extended to include 
most of the remaining mining towns, 
$0 far as they had not already charters 
of their own. 

In 1255 the men of Neusohl acquired 
rr«<Joa> *1^® carry on mining 

wd Ordeal I*"®® taxation; their only 
obligation was to pay a tenth 
. . part of the gold an<i an 

.eighth of the silver to the royal treasury, 
and to serve under the king’s flag m 
campaigns. They, too, were flowed the 
ordeal of battle, after the old Saxon 
custom, with swords and round shields. 

was, however. King Stefan V. who 
nrst gave Neusohl its charter of freedom 
m the year 1271. Kremnitz. which had 
een the seat of the imperial chamber- 
am from 1323, was given rights hitherto 
enjoyed only by the rich Kutlcnburg 

by King Charles Robert, 
h the consent of the secular and 
esiastical nobles. Thus the people of 
Kr^nitz were able to live under judges of 
il!f* j choice, and could be prose- 
country^*^ ‘Icbt by none in the whole 

"'hen King Sigismund handed 

B \ "'ountain towns to his second 

refill* who died in 1451, the 

ult was that they remained a coherent 

in the possession of the Hungarian 
received extensive privileges 
attain a prospenty which 
*1^® and the av^ce^of the 
whJh 1 "®*ghbouring castles. The castles 
Which surrounded that district in a circle 


were partly in possession of the Hussite 
leader Giskra, and partly in. that of the 
family of Doezy and of other nobles. In 
1497 the quarrel broke out, but soon ended 
in a compromise. Meanwhile the mining 
towns enjoyed the favour of the power- 
ful families of Thurzo and Fugger, with 
whose support they were able to emerge 
Tk- d:.!..... victoriously from the struggle. 

Towards the close of the fif- 
•a Haacary I^^rith and the Iwginning of the 
sixteenth centuries the mining 
towns attained the zenith of their pros- 
perity, notwithstanding the attacks of 
the Turks and the devastations of hostile 
armies. Their cxjiort copper trade ex-* 
tended beyond Cracow to Danzig and the 
Hansa towns, even, to Antwerp and 
Venice. The lessee of the mines of 
Neusohl, Alexius Thurzo. chancellor of 
the imperial exchequer, was regarded In 
1523 as " the richest man in Hungary,” 
while his relations in Augsburg, the 
Fuggers, were for a long time bankers of 
the Hungarian kings. 

The disturbances of the seventeenth 
century brought grievous consequences 
upon the mining towns. In 1620 Gabriel 
Bethlen caused himself to lie proclaimed 
King of Hungary in Neusohl, and from 
1619 the mining towns were forced to pay 
him heavy taxes. During the disturb- 
ances in the time of Rakoezy and Tokoly, 
these towns were not only the scene of 
warfare, but also lost their prosperity in 
consequence of extortions and devasta- 
tion. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the mines became less productive, 
for natural reasons. As an additional 
calamity came the jiersccutions of the 
Counter-Reformation, to which members 
of the Lutheran doctrine were exposed. 
The impoverished mining towns were now 
occupied by Slovaks and here and there 
by Magyars. The nobility seized the 
greater part of the mines. 'A century, 
however, was needed to reduce the German 
0«nBM nationality in this place to its 

Nationality 

in Roia* family names and place names 
are German, the population is 
Slovak. Passing over the ruins of German 
nationality in the north-west, we come 
to the extreme north of Hungary to the 
southern slojies of the Carpathians, where 
we find the vigorous German tribe of the 
people of Zips, who since the seventh 
century have had a settled home amid 
the romantic surroundings of the high 
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mountain range, and by their steady 
industry have secured prosperity' and repu- 
tation among the neighbouring peoples. 
The wealth of timber, the number of moun- 
tain streams, and the nature of the natural 
productsof the " Silva zepus ” (in Magyar 
Szep>es) limited the agricultur«d possibili- 
ties of the place, and naturally turned 
- the inhabitants to indus- 
sipn.7 jnal occupations. Thus the 
,, inhabitant of Zips became a 
° *** 'workman; "his log huts, 

originally scattered about, gradu^ly drew 
closer together, and from this uncouth 
.nucleus developed the towering town." 

The first definite occupation of Zips by 
the Germans probably falls in the stormy 
period of Geza II., who was in alliance 
with the Welf duke, Henry the Lion. 
Tradition speaks of the Count Reinold, 
who was the king’s chief justice, and led 
his brother compatriots into this district 
about 1150. A contemporary Byzantine 
writer, Johannes Kinnamos. speaks of an 
army of Czechs and Saxons which was 
gathered by Geza in 1156. for ^ 
against Constantinople. It was not until 
the end of the twelfth century, under 
Bela III., that the main reinforcement 
reached Zips ; this was drawn chiefly 
from Central Germany, especially from 
Silesia. The modern dialect of Zips is 
allied to that of Silesia. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century individual stragglers followed, 
after Gertrude of Andechs-Meran, the first 
wife of Andreas II., had conferred property 
in Zips on several Tyrolese noble families; 
from their leader, Rudiger of Deut^h- 
Matrei, the Berzeviczy derived their 
descent. The oppressive rule of the 
nobility of German extraction seems even 
then to have become so highly unpopular 
that in 1213 the national Magyar party 
began a bloody revolt against the queen 
regent, who favoured the Germans. Auer 
the invasion of the Mongols, which 
divides the history of Zips, like 
that of so many other districts, 
into two stages, a large influx of 
immigrants appeared m /he 
fourteenth century, chiefly from Silesia 

^"fn^a^sS' time the Geiman places 
in this remote mountain district b^arne 
so prosperous that the society of the 
derlf ol Zips, founded about 1232 

undl? their provost, and " 

as a " sodalitate, or confraternity. 
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arranged the secular or ecclesiastical affairs 
of the country. In 1274 Ladislaus IV. 
confirmed the rights of this society ; in 
1297 Andreas III. also gave it the right 
to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stefan V. 
had given his " faithful Saxons of Zips " 
a " privilegium ’’ as a guarantee of their 
" independence." Thereafter these “ royal 
places " had to pay three hundred marks 
of silver every year, in return for which 
they were free of all other contributions, 
and in time of war had to place fifty armed 
men beneath the king’s banner. They 
were allowed to choose their own count, 
who governed them according to their 
rights, and also their clergy. Hunting, 
fishing, and mining rights were also 
recognised in their charters. 

After the death of the last Arpad in 
1301. under the leadership of the soldier 
Matthxus of Esak, of the mountain 
fortress of Trentschin, the nobility of 
the Waag district attempted a revolt. 
The people of Zips, who had formerly 
done homage to Wenzel and Otto, 
now joined the Angevin Charles Roberb 
who with their help decisively defeated 
the west Hungarian nobility 
Kiag L«wi« Rozgony. in the valley of 
tb« FfUod theTarcza,in 1312. In recogm- 
of Liberty services which the^ 

had ■■ willingly done him since Ws youth, 
and for their " manly and faithful struggle 
against Matthaius of Trentschin, in which 
they spared neither person nor 
Chiles Robert, in 1318. confirmed the 
privileges of the twenty- our royal toiros. 

On the basis of this charter the c^efs, 
representatives, and elders, in 
up an important legal code, the arbi- 
trium’’-that is. free choice or con 
vent=on-of the Saxons m Zips . this 
was recognised in the same year by 

King Lewis, and thus bec^e aw. 

Eccfesiasticism. a love of 

a strong sense of code, 

most striking features of this code. 

Manufactures at this flourishing f^nod 

were controlled by guilds "n 

Trade and industry beg^ to d^^doP^i” 
♦ hp towns and plains. ^ • 

foreigners lived here ^1 the 
for the reason that a v^or^s commere 
intercourse went on between P 

and Poland and Silesia. confirma- 

Exactly 100 years a/jr Robert, 

tion of the pnvileges bv Chariw K 

the first heavy blow “Pr" ^ror-king 
November 8 th. 1412. Emperor » b 
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Sigismund I., who was in a constant state 
of financial embarrassment, mortgaged 
the thirteen settlements of Zips, together 
with the royal fiefs of Lublau, Pudlein, 
and Gnesen, to Vladislav of Poland. The 
alliance of the towns of Zips was continued 
for a time even after their alienation. 
They were handed over to Polish officials, 
_ who soon began to exercise an 
The Doom arbitrary’ authority in the 
mortgaged district and made it 
Genaftat an hereditary starosty. At the 
instance of the Hungarian Diet, Vladislav 
HI. promised to give back the country 
in 1440, but in the agreement of Altenburg 
between Hungary and Poland the mort- 
gage was renewed in 1474- This agreement 
sealed the doom of the German nationality 
in the northern districts and in part of 
the southern. 

Fur^ther damage was inflicted by the 
intrusion of the Hussites and the 
supremacy of Bohemian mercenaries 
under Giskra. Political independence 
disappeared ; towns that remained 
Hungarian were deserted, and were handed 
over by the king to the noble families. 
Thus King Matthias conferred upon his 
faithful Emerich Zapolya the hereditap' 
county of Zips, and also, in 1480, the 
possession of the town of Kasmark, which 
had been made a royal free town, together 
with the nine parishes attached to it. 
In 1655 Kasmark alone had been able to 
resist the intrusion of the Magyar nobility 
and of the Slavs, and secured recognition 


as a free town. 

In the course of these distresses the 
Germans of Zips would in no long time 
have suffered an invasion of foreign 
nationalities had not the German clement 
in Upper Hungary been strengthened by 
the Reformation with its German preach- 
ing and its German hymns. The dose 
connection Nvith Germany, m the h^h 
schools of which several pupils from Zips 
studied the sciences every year, brought 

with it the consequence that 

Friead»>Bd jjj^g Martin Cziriak, 

Fpes of the ^ pupil of Melan-chthon, 
ReforaatioB -j-j^omas Preisner, and George 
U-utscher boldly and successfully fought 
against the Catholic clergy. The Refor 
niation was earned out. 
isab throughout the country of Zips 
notwithstaning the decrees '523 and 
1525. in which It was declared that 
- all Lutherans with their supporters and 
adherouts would he regarded as open 


heretics and enemies of the sacred Virgin 
Mary, and would be punished by execution 
and confiscation of their property.” 

On the 26th of October, 1^6, the entire 
clergy of Zips publicly acknowledged the 
Lutheran creed. The intellectual revival 
brought with it fresh development of 
trade and manufacture. The linen and 
cloth fabrics of Zips, and the leather and 
metal work of the country, were famous 
far and wide on the North Sea and the 
Baltic, in the midst of Russia and in Con- 
stantinople. At Whitsuntide, Greeks, 
Russians, and Serbs, even North Germans, 
were in the habit of visiting the country 
to make their purchases. The inhabitants 
were an enterprising and energetic little 
people, who kept in touch with the mother 
country in their new mountain home and 
created a civilisation which raised the 
citizens and the peasants of the time 
to a height of prosperity and intelligence 

unusual in Hungary. 

Soon, however, this revival of German 
science and art was exposed to severe 
attacks. In 1588 opposition to the new 
faith began at the instigation of Martin 
Pethe, the provost of Zips, and 
P«»c« of the Opposition de- 

Vieaa»Efid> velopedinto a vigorous counter- 
p.r»ec«t.ou reformation. The government 
Catholic commissioners appeared in Zips 
and attempted to force the inhabitants to 
surrender their churches to the Catholics , 
but the jicople rose in revolt and drove ou 
the commissioners. The d.sturb^ces 
under Stefan Bocskay and the peace 
of Vienna of i6o6 put an end for 
some time to the jiersecution of the Pro 

*^ButTn'i032 the JesuiU. in 
with the Magyar Catholic m ^ 
with the military and civil a«tl ontiw 
began again the work of fore ble 
conversion. The Protestant j 

their property and 'J’ere /'‘ven out ^ 

the country ; their Vended 

from them by the 

over to the Catholics. Tn forcibly 

support which they ^ 

poetical risings which took place h 

interests of the new creed dunng 
seventeenth and -rokolv and 

under ® r''™;ns^Ct Zms had 

Franz Kakoezy. the Germans ot /- 1 
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to sufier the hardest treatment from their 
own allies. Devastation, persecution, and 
oppression of every kind produced the 
result that the Germans grew steadily 
weaker through the advance of the 
Hungarians and of the productive, adapt- 
able and capable Slovaks. 

Notwithstanding the depth of this over- 
throw, wherever a hand's-breadth of 
favourable soil was to be found, the 
irrepressible vigour of the inhabitants 
brought forth new results. Gerntan in- 
dmtry and economy survived the worst 
disasters, and eventually succeeded in- 
producing a feeble similitude of former 
prosperity. Among the free towns, in- 
dustrial and commercial life continued to 
flourish. The German language was pre- 
dominant notwithstanding the prevalence 
of Magy^, Slav, and Low Latin, and was 
the medium of constant communication 
with foreign countries. The feeling of 
German nationality was, however, terribly 
shattered. 

In 1772 thirteen places mortgaged to 
Poland were reunited with Hungary, and 
the sixteen towns of Zips ” were placed 
Hwr ud ^ ^fial Count, as judge 

PcM4r«i . . supreme administrative 

Oarasaa Official; the Empress • queen 
Maria Theresa not only con- 
fimed the previous privileges, but 
added new rights in 1775. % 

It is an indisputable fact that wherever 
the Gennan nationality in Hungary has 
devoted itself to. trade and manufacture 
the lapse of time has brought annihila- 
tion, m spite of the prosperity and 
culture acquired, whereas the communities 
esproi^ly devoted to agriculture and 
cattle-hrwding have been able to maintain 
position to the present day. 

The home of the Transylvanian Saxons 
IS encircled and traversed by the Car- 
pathians. with their snow-clad summits 
white under the midsummer sun, with 
their wooded valleys fuU of flowers, birds, 
and animaK with their rushing brooks and 
strea^. Here, more than seven centuries 
t^rmans found the counterpart 
of their earlier home, and here they setUed 
Many a storm burst over this oeaceful 
centre of Gennan civilisation ; bufinter- 
continually recu’rred dS 

^ ? Jl?*® offshoot of the parent stock 
put forth new groivth. 

The chief setUements of the Germans in 

under Geza II 
for t^.e protection of the soutSeit 


frontier of the empire against the Cuma- 
nians, who had established themselves in 
Moldavia and WaJlachia after the sub* 
jugation of the Pechenegs, and made 
constant incursions into the neigh l>ouring 
provinces. These immigrants came partly 
from the. Lower Rhine, partly from 
Flanders, and are designated as ** Teutons 
Kro«i»^i from beyond the for^t ; *; they 

Flemings. 

ihc Ckpitki pc Saxons.” or 

Saxoncs, which afterwards 
became universal, does not apfiear before 
1206. Their settlements extended along 
the banks of the Alt to its confluence with 
the Homorod, and from the Maros to the 
valley of the Kokel River. The proximity 
of savage tribes forced the settlers to 
build fortified churches and castles where 
tlie inhabitants of the plain could take 
refuge in time of need. In course of time 
three strongholds developed into towns 
and places of greater size. A favourite 
point of entrance for marauding bands 
was upon the extreme south of the Burzen 
district ; for this reason Andreas II. 
allowed the Teutonic Order to build 
stockades and towns here in 1211 ; Kron- 
stadt then became the capital. The Order 
was, however, forbidden to populate the 
district of Burzen with Saxons from the 
neighbouring provinces, and new settlers 
were brought m. 

After the expulsion of the German 
knights, which took place in 1225. in 
spite of the vigorous support accorded 
ic them by Pope Honorius HI.. Kron- 
stadt ^n became prosperous and 
exercised a kind of hegemony over the 
other colonies; the town is first men- 
rioned m a document of 1252 The 
German colonics in the district of Ndsen 
seem to be of earlier date ; in 1264 Bistritz 
^ms to have been in existence for some 
time. These nor.h-eastem Transylva- 

probably came 
from other parts of Hungary, and settled 

Hvaasriaa carbon the mining 

Q«*4 u* Frivaie The chief places, 

Properly Which were under their own 
•ai. X. . counts in 1300, together 
with their suirounding districts, formed the 
pivate property of the Hungarian queens 

from an evly date; thus on J^yifith 1264 

Pope Urban IV. orders the^ king's 
St^an(^)to rretore the towns of bistritz 
R<^a, ^imdorf, and Baierdorf which he 

Mana. On December 29th, 1330. the 
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“citizens and colonists of Bistritz and 
those belonging to that jurisdiction ” 
received a charter from Queen Elizabeth, 
with the consent of her husband Charles, 
by the terms of which they were placed 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
judges elected by themselves. In a short 
time the German settlements rose to 

a prosperity and political 
importance which secured 
Prestige *t Its jjjg favour of the 

Highest Hungarian kings. Thus, 
about 1185, B^la II. was able to report to 
Paris, upon the occasion of his betrothal, the 
receipt of 15.000 marks from the foreign 
settlers of the king in Transylvania. The 
rapidity with which the prestige of the 
Germans increased and the height to 
which it rose^is evidenced by the " An- 
dreanum ” of the close of 1224 ; m this 
edict Andreas II. confirmed and increased 
all the privileges granted to the 
Germans from Broos to Draas, near Ne^. 
upon their immigration; he united the 
independent districts of the settlers 
brought in by Geza II. into one province , 
governed by an elected “ c^nt as 
supreme judge who resided in Hermann- 

**^he progress of prosperity was, how- 
ever soon checked by the Mongol invasions 
of 1240-1242. The fortified towns and 
strongholds of the country could pro^de 
refuge for comparatively few. The 
majority fled to the mountams, where they 
oerished. Under the fostering care of the 
kings the German settlements recovered 
comparatively quicUy after the re reat ^ 
the Mongols. Such new settlements m 
K lausenburgwerealso 

before 1270. as Duke of 

for the benefit of his soul he conferred this 

fief upon the Church of Weissenburg. As 

Hung^an nobles were not a lowed to 

Sttlf ui>on Saxon soil, and as the 

of that district enjoyed the rights of 

nobles, the last of ‘h' Arpad^ Andreas I I.. 

summoned them to .P^riici 
Trom pation in the Hungarian diet 

Wildeme*! j2g2, and in August, 

to Garden j^oS. In *50 years the 

andfortS 

on^rdoubtS Hungarian '“J; 

The swamps were drained and becam 
tuUrlbte land. Upon the mountams and in 
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the lonely valleys, in the fertile lowlands 
of the Kokel River, and where the stony 
slopes of the Carpathians bring forth a 
scanty harvest, dwelt a people whose indus- 
trial and agricultural labours and peaceful 
devotion to the arts had created a flourish- 
ing country while their representatives 
sat in the diet side by side with the barons 
and prelates of the empire. 

When the house of Arpad became 
extinct in 1301. hard times began for the 
Saxons of Transylvania. Like all the 
Germans in Hungary, they had joined 
Otto, the duke of Lower Bavaria ; he 
accepted their well-meant invitation, fell 
into the hands of the treacherous voivode 
Ladislaus, or Apor, and was soon forced to 
leave the country. The Saxons were then 
exposed to the oppression of the Bishop 
of Weissenburg. and the powerful voivode 
deprived them of the rich silver mines ol 
Rodna. In 1324 they were forced to take 
up arms in defence of their rights of 1224, 
which had been again secured to them on 
May 25th. 1317* by Charles Robert, who 
had^ become sole ruler m the meantime. 
This period of oppression was . foUowcd 
by a time of prosperity under 
H»rdTiiBe» government of Lewis I., 
fortbc favoured Saxon trade m 

S » X o ft • ^ possible way. From 1369. 

Kronstadt possessed staple 
against Polish. German, and other foreigi 
merchants, cspecftlly merchants^ 

The fairs in Germany and Poland wer 
visited by bands of Saxons. The ^de 
route lea to Germany through rra^ , 

TudUsed .0 the south-west through the 
Damlbe territories to Dalmatia ^d Vemre. 
Numerous schools and churches, mon^ 

teries and hospitals, were 

citizen guilds, brotherhoods, yd tram 

^^;itrThe"^<”uf 

ini LVh/course of which ‘he 

hood of Klausenburg ^^*^eatest 

fri"ce”:rjhe;f g.n the,, 

^Bm^alid'^^rrili the ^hahitards away 

w^m beginning, and at 
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this time the three hard-pressed “ peoples ” 
of Transylvania, the Hungarians, the old 
Magyar Szeklers, and the Saxons, con- 
cluded the “ Union ” at Kapolna on 
September 28th, '1427, and swore “ to 
protect one another against all and sundry 
who should attack them ; only, if the 
king should infringe the rights of one of 
the contracting peoples, the other two 
should appeal' before him on bended 
knies and ask his favour. For the rest, 
upmthe second day following an appeal for 
help, the parties should stcu-t with all their 
forces to give aid as quickly as possible 
and should march at least twelve miles 
daily.” 

In the year 1438 the Turks destroyed 
the town of Muhlbach and captured 
some 75,000 slaves, after fruitlessly 
besieging Hemiannstadt for forty- 
five days. On November loth, X444, 
the banner of the Saxons waved over the 
battlefield of Varna, and in October, 1448, 
they fought against the hereditary enemy 
on the Anselfeld under John Hunyadi. 
But the domestic life of the German settlers 
was shattered by these military distur- 
TheTerki Klauscnburg andWinz 

Oft (be received a Magyar influx 

Wftrpfttb population, which speedily 

became predominant and 
broke off connection with the other Saxon 
distncts. On the accession of Matthias 
Hunyadi, the Hungarians, Sreklers, and 
baxons renewed the alliance of Kapolna 

in 1459, with a view to 
fisting any possible attacks of the king. 
The revolt was stifled by the rapidity of 
his movements. To these internal dis- 
j^rbances were added the invasions of the 
lurks, who continually renewed their 
harassing incursions, even after their 
defeat on the Brotfeld in October 13th, 
1470. King Matthias recognised the 
services of the Saxons and increased their 
territory. 

Notwithstanding the troubles of the 
age, their close and profitable intercourse 
with the mother country had enabled the 
b«ons to surpass every other nationality 
wthm the empire in respect of culture 
Every year several Saxon youths went as 
students to the German high schools at 
Witten^rg, Jena, and Tubingen, and 
brought back a knowledge of science and 

Rv country, 

By these channek of intercourse the great 
ecclesiastical Reformation of the sixt^nth 

century reached the Saxon colonies and 


rapidly secured the general support. In 
1519 Saxon merchants brought Luther's 
writings from the fair of I^ipsic : in 
1521-1522 the first evangelical preachers, 
the Silesian Ambrosius and Conrad Weich, 
appeared in Hermannstadt. The energy 
of a pupil of Melanchthon, the Saxon 
preacher Johannes Hon ter (1498-1549), 
T,ftft.ri.ftftU "-ho brought a printing-press 
ftftd "'‘‘h him secured the sue- 

BfftftkApftrt of the Reformation in 

Transylvania in 1547. The 
struggle for the throne between Z&polya 
and Ferdinand I. cost the Saxons 
heavily in life and property. After the 
death of Zipolya Suleiman II., who 
claimed the suzerainty of Transylvania, 
conferred the country upon Johann Sigis- 
mund Z&polya, who was then in his 
minority. His authority was limited to 
■the district on the further side of the 
Theiss. and the jieriod of the separation 
ofTransylvania from Hungary then ^gins, 
•to last for 150 years. For a short time 
Transylvania came into the power of 
King Ferdinand, but after the death of 
Johann Sigismund in 1571 the sultan 
transferred it to Stefan Bdthori, who 
brought in the Jesuits. In December, 
1575* he was elected King of Poland, and 
then handed over Transylvania to his 
brother Christopher, who also seconded 
the efforts of the Jesuits to bring the 
country back to Roman Catholicism. 

• At that time the Saxons were exposed 
to extortion of eveiy' kind. They found a 
supporter in Stefan Bocskay, who was 
chosen prince by the nobles and Szeklers 
on February 22nd. 1605, but died on 
September 29th. 1606. Siegmund Rako-. 
czy occupied the country from February 
1607. but abdicated on March 3rd, 1608' 
Gabnel Bithory now ascended the throne. 
He captured Hermannstadt and attempted 
to get possession of Kronstadt. But on 
October i6th. 1612. the people of 
Kronstadt inflicted a severe defeat upon 

Crftjy Tyrftot the leadership of 

D«poft«4 th®,r burgomaster, Michael 
•ft4 M«rdcr«4 '' who lost his life in the 
1 *• Shortly afterwards 

the population of Transylvania rose in a 
body against this crazy tyrant ; he was de- 

p^d and murdered atGrosswardein, while 

in the act of flight, on October 27th. 1613. 
Gabnel Isethlen, the leader of the revolt 
r^tored the old pri^eges of the Saxons! 
After his early death on November X5th 
1629, a Saxon chronicler justly wrote : 
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“ God CTant this famous hero peaceful 
rest and a joyous resurrection hereafter, 
for he left the country securer than he 
found it.” In the age of the two George 
Rakoczys {1631-1660) Transylvania suf- 
fered from wars tvith Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Poland. Recognising* the situation 
as impossible, Michael Apasi broke 
.away from the Turkish 
Th« S&ioa* supremacy and placed Tran- 
- sylvania under the protection 
Coaccd«d Leopold 1., by the Trac- 

tatus Hallerianus of 1686, the terms 
of which he was compelled to repeat 
•with greater emphasis in the con- 
vention of Blasendorf of October 27th, 
1687. The country was occupied by the 
imperial troops, and at the diet of Fogaras 
the oath of fidelity was taken to the 
Hapsburgs as the hereditary kings of 
Hungary. Some resistance was Oilered 
only by the lower classes of Kronstadt ; 
the town wjs forced to surrender to the 
general Veteran! on May i6th, 1688. By 
the ” Diploma of Leopold ” of December 
4th, i6qi, the Saxons were secured in the 
possession of their rights. The govern- 
ment of the {^een-empress Maria Theresa, 
who made Transylvania a principality m 
1765, was followed by the ill-considered 
reforms of her son Joseph 11 ., when the 
special constitution of the Saxons was in 
great measure sacrificed. 

Farinthesouth.intheBanateofTemes 

and in the Bacska, are the last and most 
recent German settlements m H^ngaiy. 
The Banate of Temes is bounded by the 
Danube, the Theiss. the Maros, and the 

mountains of Transylvania. After 166 years 

-of Turkish rule it was restored to Hungary 
by the peace of Poscharevatz on July 21st, 
1718. which foUowed the victones of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. Dunn| the 
Turkish supremacy thewide lowlands and 
hiU districts of the counties of T orontal and 
Temes were transformed mto a desert. 
ConsequenUy Count Claudius Flonmond 

* Mercy, the first governor of this 
Prosperity y^^ste brought in colonists 
UaJerWlM ’ Germany. Italy, and 
Oe*«ru>«at ^ the year 1720. In 

1728 there were ten villages occupied by 

n^ous viUagcs were founded 
and occupied with colonists who c^e 
from Trdves, Cologne, Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Luxemburg, and the Black Forest. After 
the count’s heroic death at Crocetta, near 
Parma, on June 29th, 1734, the settlements 
entered upon a period of distress, the 
devastation of the Turkish wars, between 
1737-1739, thinning their numbers. 

Under Maria Theresa a special colonial 
commission was set on foot in Vienna 
on July 22nd, 1766, which brought in 
Catholic colonists from the districts of 
Havenstein, Treves, Lorraine, and the 
Breisgau. At that time more than 25,000 
Germans are said to have found a home 
in the Banate. Moreover, the Emperor 
Joseph II., who made a personal visit to the 
Banate, issued an ” immigration patent ” 
on September 21st, 1782, in which he gave 
a special invitation to ” members of the 
German Empire in the Upper Rhine 
district ” to take up settlements. By the 
terms of this patent the immigrants were 
to travel free of expense, to receive 
allotments of ground for building ^d 
cultivation, necessary implements, and a 
certain sum of money. The Germans 
came in large numbers, built fourteen 
new settlements in 1784- 
The Ei»p«for ^ increased thirteen 

*“®*‘*" , others. The neighbouring 
l«a.tr*Uoa gacs, which had 

been wTested from the Ottomans un- 
mediately after the victory of Mohacs 
in 1687, received attention at a later 
period than the Banate. In accordance 
\vith the “ colonisation patent of 1703 
full arrangements were made by a roy^ 
commission for the occupation of the 
district by Germans. The greatest in 
flux of settlers took place betw«n 
1784, and November 30th. 1785 . ng 
tLt period 2.057 Iamih«, 
to 9,201 persons, entered the coun V 
Bacs. Then, by the decree of Apnl 
24th. 1786. further ‘^migration at the 
expense of the state was s 
most 01 the Germans were o^., 
tural class, numerous >argo . 
which have preserved theirGeiroanc^a 
ter to the present day. The num^r ol 
Germans here amounts to 
cent, of the whole PoHa*”’"- The ch^ 
places inhabited by Germans are Apat 
tservenka. Csonopla. Kula, Ait*Futak. 
Alt-Szivacz, Bajmok, Stanisi^ In P 
of the number of l^nguag^ spoken p^^ 
this frontier distnet, German is a 

present time predominant. 

^ Heinrich von Vuslocki 

Hans F. Helmolt 
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descriptions which have come down to us 
give an idea of the fury and extent of this 
struggle, in which the weaker side, the 
Moimirid principality, always reappears 
upon the scene, heroically maintaining its 
position in spite of repeated defeat. Moi- 
mir himself escaj>ed into his fortified 
castles from the first attack which the 
f, German king delivered in the 

year 846. His rule, however, 
brought to an by a 
domestic conspiracy led by his 
Dwn nephew Rastiz, or Rastislav. • The 
second Moimirid then received the inherit- 
ance of his uncle from the hands of the 
Franks, to govern the land likewise under 
their supremacy. The struggle, however, 
soon broke out anew, because Rastislav 
followed in his predecessor’s footsteps, and 
strove to secure complete independence 
of the Frankish kingdom. German armies 
repeatedly rnarched upon Moravia in the 
years 855, 864, 866, and 869. However, 
no decisive battle took place. At one 
time by pretended submission, and at 
another by flight into his impregnable 
castles, Rastislav forced the Franks either 
to make peace or to retire from the in- 
hospitable country. Once again domestic 
treachery placed the Moravian prince in 
the power of Lewis, in 870. The defeater 
of Rastislav, his nephew Svatopluk 
(Zwentibold), secured the supremacy over 
the whole of Moravia under the protec- 
torate of France, while his uncle w^ 
punished by blinding and confinement in 
a French monastery. 

The political struggle for the foundation 
of a powerful Slav empire was accom- 
panied, from the outset, by a serious 
attempt to break the ecclesiastical ties 
which united these countries with 
Germany. German, Italian, and Greek 
priests were working simultaneously in the 
country, and the disastrous consequences 
to the land afforded the prince Rastislav 
a plausible excuse for appearing before 

the Roman Pope Nicholas 
E»rly MU«ioaer» j ^ request that he 

. should decide what priests 
••TnieFftUb should henceforward be 

permitted to preach and teach in 
The Pope.however.issaid to have declined 
to consider the question, or 
have decided it against the \^hes of the 
Moravian prince, who in 863 asked for 
fresh teachers from the Greek emperor 
Michael III. to preach the true faith to the 
**oravian nation in their own language. 
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The mission was entrusted to the 
brothers Constantine and Methodius of 
Thessalonica'. Their spiritual work in 
Moravia began in the year 864 ; as, how- 
ever, they possessed no high ecclesiastical 
rank, they confined themselves at first to 
the education of the children. As they 
desired to fulfil the object of their mission, 
the introduction of divine serrice in the 
Slavonic language, both into the Moravian 
and also into the neighbouring Slav 
kingdom of the Pannonian prince Kozel, 
the brothers, accompanied by the most 
capable of their scholars, betook them- 
selves to Rome in 867, in order to secure 
the Pope’s permission for the use of the 
Slavonic liturgy. Pope Hadrian II. is 
said to have fulfilled the wish of the 
Moravians ih 868. 

Feeling, however, a presentiment of 
approaching death, Constantine resolved 
not to return to Moravia ; he entered 
the monastery at Rome, took the name 
Cyril as a monk, and died shortly after- 
wards, on February 14th, 869. The 
continuation of his apostolic work was 
left to his brother Methodius, who had 
_ , , been consecrated bishop at 

BmU«Ut Hardly, however, had 

t®*** ni« returned to Moravia with 
TbroBc intention of resuming the 

struggle against the German cler^. so 
successfully begun, when the revolution 
took place which cost Rastislav his throne 
and freedom, and transformed Moravia 
practically into a Frankish tnark- M6tho* 
dius then succumbed to his opponents : 
for two and a half years, during the 
first years of the reign of Svatopluk in 
Moravia, he remained a prisoner in a 
German monastery. . 

Friendly as were the relations e^^^ting 
between the new Moravian prince and the 
neighbouring German Empire, and in 
particular with Karlmann. the count ol 
the East Mark, they continued but a short 
time. So soon as Karlmann had reason 
to suspect the fidelity of Svatopluk, he 
seized his person and his property, an 
retained him at his court in honourable 
confinement, with the idea that n>s re 
moval would make it easier to estabhsh 
Frankish supremacy in Moravia, nq • 
ever, the oppressed Moravian popuJaJlJ? 
began a desperate attempt to secure their 
frwdom. Karlmann thought that he 
could entrust the task of crushing t^his 
movement to no more suitable pereon than 
Svatopluk, so entirely had the Slav won 
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ihe confidence of the German. Hardly, 
however, did Svatopluk find himself 
among his own people, ere he gave rein 
to his long-repressed fury, and with one 
blow destroyed not only the army which 
had been sent to his support, but also all 
semblance of Frankish dominion in Mora- 
via. In the two following years (872 and 
873) Karlmann was unable to break down 
the resistance of Svatopluk. Not until 
the year 874 have we direct evidence of 
the conclusion of a peace at Forchheim. 
under which Svatopluk promised fidelity, 
obedience, and the usual annual tribute. 
Peace for eight years followed this act of 
submission. 

During the period of this national 
rising the Moravians also remembered 
Methodius in his imprisonment abroad ; 
their representations at Rome eventually 
induced Pope John VIII. to order the 
Bavarian bishops to liberate the Moravian 
apostle. Methodius immediately pro- 
ceeded — about the outset of the year 873 — 
to Koael. in the Pannonian principadity, 
and shortly afterwards to Moravia, where 
he was received with marks of high respect 
on the part of the prince and people. 
Svatopluk. however, failed to appreciate 
the help wliich might have been given to 
his political plans by a firm establishment 
of the Slavonic Church in the country. 
During the dogmatic quarrels between 
Methodius and the Bavarian clergy he 
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maintained a position of neutrality : ho 
went so far as to express the wish that 
Methodius should prove his orthodoxy 
before the Pope at Rome. The latter was 
thus for the second time obliged to journey 
thither, and in the year 880 returned to 
his diocese under full papal protection, 
and with further recognition of the 
dignity of his position. Even now, how- 
ever. it was impossible for him to gain a 
complete victory over his opponents in 
Mora\'ia ; the Bavarian clergy maintained 
their position in the country, and threw 
obstacles in his way. It was not until the 
last years of his life — he died on April 0th. 
885 — that his position in Moravia became 
more peaceful. 

Within this period (882-884) occurred 
many violent political struggles between 
Svatopluk and the neighbounng Frankish 
districts. The Moravian prince then 
appeared as the protector of one of two 
families who were stniggling to secure 
the ixisition of count in the Triungau 
and in the East Mark, while Arnulf, 
or Arnolf, the son of Karlmann, who 
governed the marks of Karantania and 
Pannonia, supported the opposition party. 
The war began in 882. In 883 Svatopluk 
was raging in Pannonia like a wolf,” 
and in the following year hostilities were 
renewed. The feud was repressed only 
upon the interference of the Emperor 
Charles III. in the East Mark in August, 
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S84. In 885 peace was concluded 
between Svatopluk and Arnulf, and 
resulted in a mutual understanding so 
complete that, when Amulf became can- 
didate lor the crown of Germany in 
Frankfort in the year 887, Svatopluk 
zealously supported him. Under such 
circumstances the work of Cyril and 
_ . , Methodius could not flourish 

in Moravia, the more so as 
Fluw from death of the latter had 

PcrtMvtioft thrown the entire responsi- 
bility upon the feeble shoulders of a 
disciple. In the very year of the death 
of Methodius, the year of Svatopluk's 
reconciliation with the Franks, a general 
persecution of the disciples of Methodius 
began in Moravia 5 only a few received 
permission from Svatopluk to leave the 
country. The Slav priests then took 
refuge in the south Slavonic countries, 
where their liturgy found a field unex- 
pectedly productive: 

Thus, politically as well as ecclesiasti- 
cally, Moravia remained in p>eaceful 
dependence upon the Frankish Empire 
until the year 890, At that time divergent 
conceptions concerning the relation of 
the Moravian princes to the German king 
brought forth new points of difference, 
which were to be solved only by further 
fighting. In the first campaign in 892, 
and more especially in the following year, 
the Moravians held the field ; but ^he 
year 895, when the power of the Slav 
kingdom for resistance was to be tested 
for the third time. Svatopluk died a sudden 
but natural death. With him disappeared 
irrevocably the whole splendour of the 
Moravian kingdom. The violent struggle 
between the brothers, who were the 
heirs of Svatopluk, accelerated the down- 
fall. and the strength of the country was 
further weakened by the secession of both 
Bohemian and Silesian distncts oyer 
which the military power Svatopluk 
had extended his dominion. Under these 

circumstances it was im- 
Moravift r»lU possible for the country to 
Before ihe resist for any length of time 
Wild Mesyere fearful attacks of the 

Magyars, who advanced with b^banc 

ferity. In the year 906 

cumbed to this enemy; whomshe had har^y 

had time to observe, much less to guard 

against, after concluding, m 

place with her great eiiemy 

which in no way lifted her constitution^ 

independence. The Moiminds had eyes 
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o.ily for the limitations which hindered their 
national development upon the west, and 
failed to see the dangers which threatened 
their unprotected eastern frontier ; this 
neglect brought about the downfall of their 
carefully constructed empire. 

The downfall of the old Moravian 
kingdom made room for the development 
of other Slavonic states which had existed 
under the protection and government 
of the Moimirid Empire at the time of its 
highest power ; such were the Bohemian 
duchy on the west and the Polish duchy 
on the north-east of Moravia. The for- 
tunes of Bohemia in particular were, 
during the ninth century, often closely 
linked with those of her more important 
neighbour on the east. The expeditions 
of the Franks were on several occasions 
directed against both countries. The 
activity of the Slav apostles in Moravia 
seems to have been not unheeded in 
Bohemia ; there is evidence for the fact 
that the Bohemian Duke Bonvoi was 
baptised by Methodius. In indmduaJ 
points, however, the relations of the two 
countries in politics and religion are some- 
what obscure, for the reason 
CbritiiMiiy Jjje history of Bohemia 
EtitbiUhea ^ legendary character 

IB Bobemik jfjg ninthcentury. 

Borivoi. a contemporary of Svatopluk. 
is the first historical prince in Bohemia, 
and his name follows a long senes of 
mythical rulers. 

However, the foundation of a uniform 
kingdom, and the definite establishment 
of the Christian faith in Bohemia, belong 
to the period of the sons of Bonvoi— 
Spitignev and Wratislav— and his CTand- 
s(!ns— Wenzel the Saint and Boleslav I. 
As early as the leign of Wenzel, or Wen- 
ceslaus. took place the first ‘^evitable 
collision between the German Empir , 
which had gained in strength since the 
accession of Henry the Fowler and the 
Slav power, which had grown up dunng 
the Hungarian wars. The strugg^ had 
fatal efficts upon prw^n^ 

Wenzel was a P^^ce-loving pnnee. wh<^ 
mind was bent more upon the salv^"^ 
the Church than on temporal succeM, ne 

readily recognised ^P[«'”® 5 y,ribute 
German king, and agreed to the oW tnb“te 

when Henry I. appeared before 

the year 928. When, however. Wenzel. 

in the course of domestic ^ 

his life in the year 935 I 

his brothers and allies, and Boleslav i.. 



WENZEL 


' ' ^ tj 

OF BOHEMIA 


THE GOOD 






KING 



WENCESLAUS * 

humiiitT ud consideration a pretty 
snow gatnerific fuel. His heart was 


Wem^rs thou eh t fulness and regard for others endeared hun to his people Of his 
story Is told. One cold, frosty night, so runs the tale, he saw a poor man in the si 

pine^logs hUhe'- : thou and I will sec 

him dine, when we bear them thither, they went oat • us Ae rude wind s wUd lament* on IheLr mission of mef<7 
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'■ the fratricide.” became duke, the war with 
Germany broke out afresh. -The Bo- 
hemian prince held out for a long time in the 
frontier fortresses and abattis, which pro- 
tected his country against King Otto I., 
then hard pressed by enemies ofi many 
sides. Eventually, however, Boleslav’s 
strength grew feeble, and in 950 he sub- 
mitted to the same conditions 
under which his brother and 


The New 
Polish 


predecessor had recognised 
German supremacy. In the 
battle of the Lechfcld, in the year 955, a 
Bohemian auxiliary force fought side by 
side with the troops of the united German 
races. Boleslav, who protected his fron- 
tiers against the impetuous Makars, 
pursued the defeated enemy, and inflicted 
further defeat upon them. 

About this time appeared a dangerous 
rival to the rising Premyslid principality; 
this was the Polish Empire. We first 
become acquainted with the existence of 
this new power in the lowlands between 
the Oder and the Warthe about 963; 
its political centre was Gn^sen, and it 
extended south-west to the modern Silesia, 
where it touched the Bohemian kingdom. 
At first the two Slav principalities 
maintained friendly relations ; the Polish 
Duke Mesko I., who died in 902, married 
Dubrava. the daughter of Boleslav 1 . of 
Bohemia. She it was who won over both 
her husband and his people to Christianity. 
.\s early as the year 968 a Polish bishopric 
was founded in Posen, some years tefore 
that of Prague. Bohemian auxiliary 
troops supported Mesko in his struggles 
against his northern neighbours. The 
Polish and Bohemian princes— the latter 
was the son and namesake of Boleslav 1 . 
— made an alliance, and joined in helping 
the Bavarian Duke Henry against the 
Emperors Otto II. and Otto III. m the 

years 976 and . ... 

Then however, the bond of friendship 
between the two brothers-in-law was 

broken ; Dubrava had died 
Bohemia ]„ the year 990 our 

Roehins to Ui authorities speak of the 
Dowafall .. hostility ” existing be- 

tween the two. as the Pole had captured a 
considerable district ^^om Bohemia, and 
had succeeded in maintaining his |>osi- 
tion in a series of battles. 
geographical information is wanting, but 
from the mention of the place Niemtsch 
t has been concluded that the scene o 
the war was Silesia. A long period of 


bitter struggle between the two neighbour- 
ing states followed, which severely tested 
the resources of the Premyslid kingdom. 

After about a century of development 
Bohemia had now arrived at a turning- 
point which is marked upon the one hand 
by a decline in political power, and on 
the other by violent domestic convul- 
sions. That period came when Adalbert, 
the second Bishop of Prague, abandoned 
" the blind nation rushing to its own 
downfall,” left his country and his home, 
and in 997 sacrificed his life in missionary 
work among the savage Prussians. It 
is the period when a noble native 
family, the Slavnikings, from which 
Adalbert was sprung, was exterminated 
by Duke Boleslav ll. and the nobility. 
The contagion of discord soon extended 
to the royal family, and the Prem3rslids 
and the Bohemians were governed by 
dukes, designated by the chroniclers as 
” basilisks," or “ poisonous vipers.” 

Hardly had Boleslav III., the son of 
Boleslav II., assumed the government 
in the year 999 when he attempted to 
destroy his younger brothers, Jaromir and 
Udalrich. and upon the failure 
Poletkfttf of his attempt drove them 
Bo^misaa country with their 

mother ; they found a refuge 
at the imperial court in Germany. The 
condition of affairs naturally enabled the 
warlike PoUsh Duke Boleslav I- Chabn 
(992-1025) to seize Bohemia, wth the 
help of dissatisfied Bohemian nobles, 
at the outset of the year 1003, after pre- 
viously conquering the German frontier 
land between the Oder and the Elbe, 
and also Moravia. He declined, however, 
to do homage to the emperor for h‘s new 

dominions, and Henry IT 

deprive the Pole of his latest acquisitions. 

Bohemia was reconquered at the ure 

attack, in 1004. and Prince 

invested with the Duchy of j 

The struccle for the other conquests /u 

the Pole ended in a long Imported by 
German emperor, who was pl j . 

the Bohemians and Bol«lav Chabn^ 
the war occupied almost the eni e 

S'siS'SSIKSSs 

Polan '3 ■, while in Bohom.a alter th 
short rule of Jaromir. his broinc 
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Udalrich seized the reins of government, 
with the support of his bold son Brctislav. 
To Bretislav is in particular due the 
achievement of obtaining from Poland the 
land- of Moravia in lozg, the last of the 
great conquests of the period of Boleslav 
uhabri. The union of this district with 
Bohemia materially increased the pres- 
tige and the strength of the Premyslid 
dynasty. 

After the death of his father Udalrich, 
1034, Bretislav took over the sole 


Brctitlav 
iht Frie&d 
of 


m 


% ^ 

At the point where 


government. In 1039 he undertook an 
expedition into Poland with a large army, 
and made a victorious advance as far as 
Gnesen, plundering and devastating the 
land on all sides, 
the cori)se of the 
Bishop of Prague, 

Adalbert, had been 
laid to rest after 
his martyrdom at 
the hands of the 
Prussians, in 997, 

Bretislav atoned 
for the ingratitude 
of -his forefathers 
to this noble man ; 
he made his 
Bohemian and 
Moravian subjects 
renounce at the 
martyr’s grave, 
while they were 
in arms, a number 
of heathen customs ^ .v.;.'.. .w 
of long standing, 
against which Add- 
bert had inveighed. 

The ■' sacred bur- 
den," the remains of the martyr, were 
then brought back to his native land. 

The conquests, however, of certain 
districts of Poland had to be abandoned 
when the Emperor Henry III. protested 
against them. Like Henry II. before him, 
his son was determined to prevent the crea- 
The ^ great Slav empire on 

Nobles ^ the cast of Germany. Bretislav 
of Bobcais accepted the challenge forth- 
with, and in 1040, the first year 
of the war, he secured a great success. In 
the (ollomng year, however, the course 
of the campaign was so disastrous to the 
Bohemians, owing to the treacherous de- 
sertion of certain nobles to the emperor’s 
cause, that the Bohemian ruler was forced 
to sue for peace. Only two SUesian 
districts of his Polish conquests were 
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of St. WeocesUuB, date* from Ibe fourteenth 
and if kept In the Ueasory of St Veit at 


left to him, and these were shortly after- 
wards perforce restored to the Polish 
prince in return for a yearly tribute. 
Henceforward Bretislav renounced all 
military operations against the German 
Empire, and, indeed, supported the 
emperor in his campaigns, 
especially against Hungary. 
Bretislav secured peace and 
quiet for the advancement of 
civilisation and economic prosjierity in his 
territories. During his government in 
Bohemia and Moravia several important 
monasteries were founded. In the interior 
of his extensive empire he hoj>cd to be 
able to secure permanent order, even 
after his death, through his heirs. He 

hcqucalhcd to. his 
■v"’’ ' first-born son. 

Spitignev, the 
government in 
Bohemia, together 
with the general 
right of supremacy; 
Moravia he divided 
among his three 
younger si>ns. Wra- 
tisl.i'-, Konrad, 
and Otto. A fifth 
■' ' son, Jaromir, wa.s 
intended for the 
\ Cliurch. 

Bretislav had, 
however, taken in- 
adequate measures 
to secure the per- 
formance of these 
conditions, and the 
reaction l>cgan im- 
mediately after his 
death in 1055. Sjiitigncv deprived his 
Moravian brothers of their rule, destroyed 
the nobility of Moravia, who attempted to 
offer resistance to hi® aggressive measures, 
and finally, for unknown reasons, expelled 
from Bohemia the Germans, who had ac- 
quired great influence during his father’s 
reign ; he Mso banished his mother, Judith 
von Schweinfurt, the first German princess 
who had occupied the throne of the 
Prcm>'slids. His government, however, 
lasted scarcely six years (1055-T061). 

His brother and successor, Duke Wra- 
tislav II., reverted to his lather’s policy. 
Bretislav had given Moravia its first 
monastery by his foundation at Raigem 
in 1048, and Wratislav, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties raised in his path by 
his brother Jaromir-Gebhard, Bishop of 
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Prague, founded the bishopric of Olmiitz 
in 1062, which afterwards became the 
ecclesiastical centre of Moravia. Of very 
considerable importance to Bohemia and 
to the German Empire are the perwnal 
relations upon which Duke Wratislav 
entered with the Emperor Henry IV. ; 
these endured unchanged during the whole 
n government of the two 
BokeiBift& Dak« notwithstanding the 

general secession of the 
Title of Kift« princes from the emperor 

and the warnings of Pope Gregory VII. 
As a reward fcr this personal fidelity and 
for the constant military help which the 
formidable reputation of his troops was 
able to give the emperor, the Bohemian 
duke was rewarded at different times by 
neighbouring pieces of territory, though 
he was unable to maintain a permanent 
supremacy over them, and in the year 
1086 he was allowed to assume the 
dignity of king, though this was merely 
a personal concession to himself. 

So great was the reputation possessed 
by Wratislav in Gsrmany that the 
Archbishop Wezilo of Mayence 
nounced the elevation of the Bohemian 
duke to the dignity of king in these 
words to the Pope ; “ All are ^eed 
that he would have been worthy of even 
higher favour, if any such could have 
been found for him.” Only in his own 
nouse did Wratislav fail to secure peace. 
There were continual quarrels, now with 
his brother the Bishop of Prague, now 
again with his other brothers the Moravi^ 
princes, and also with his son and his 
nephews. These differences often caused 
local disturbance, and sometimes forced 
him to take up arms against his opponents. 
The cause of them among the Premy- 
glids — and they were to endure for aJrnost 
the next century and a half— consisted in 
that regulation for the succe^ion. the 
lustitia Bohemorum,” which Duke Bre- 
•tislav is said to have arranged upon his 
death-bed. and according to 
Tbroae of ^^ich supremacy was to fall to 
BobcmU eldest son of the house. It 

ia Ditpale Moravian princes who 

more particularly revolted against the 
power of the Duke of Bohemia in the 
attempt to establish their claim to the 
Bohemian throne. During the 

the two successors of Vyratislav. who Aed 

in 1092, his sons BretislavII. and Borivoi. 
we have struggles ^‘‘'.Ud^riyh of Brann 
and Lutold of Znaim m iioi, and some 


years later — in 1105 and 1107 — with Duke 
Svatopluk of Olmutz ; these produced very 
serious disturbances. At the same time the 
Premyslid power was involved in numerous 
military enterprises abroad, at one time 
against Hungary, at another against 
Poland — now upon its own initiative, and 
again as following the German kings. 

The relations of the country to the em- 
pire were by no means undisturbed by this 
internal confusion ; on the contrary, the 
emperor was often called in as arbitrator. 
This struggle increases in dramatic force 
until it reaches its highest point in the 
year 1125. Duke Vladislav, also a son of 
Wratislav II.. had died, and had been 
succeeded in the government by his 
younger brother Sobeslav ; he was op- 
posed by his cousin Prince Otto of Olmutz, 
who found a powerful ally in King Lothar 
of Siipplingenburg. Hitherto German 
kings had offered no direct interference 
in the struggle of the Bohemian rivals, 
but Lothar led the army to Bohemia in 
person to support the cause of his prot^g^ 
Otto. The result was the fearful battle of 
Kulm on February -iSth. 1126. in which 
. , not only the German knights 
Bobcai* • king's service met with 

W*r« of defeat, but the Moravian 

Softcetsioo jjso slain. The 

)vars of succession were, however, not 
concluded. During the government of 
Sobeslav (1125-1140) the country was in 
a continual state of internal ferment. 
However, the duke vigorously suppr^d 
one conspiracy after another, and thus 
secured time to carry on his numerous 
foreign wars, whether against Poland, 
which he repeatedly devastated between 
1132 and 1135. or in Germany, 

Hungary, in the service of King Lothar. 
Jith^^om he had made ^ace imme- 

diately after the battle of Kulm. 

Under the successor of Sob^lav his 
nephew Vladislav II.. the smouldernig 
blazed up. The youthful Bohemian duke 
was opposed simultaneously by a number 
of Bohemian Premyslid pnne^. the 
Moravian princes of Bnmn. Olmutz, an 
Znaim. and by a portion of ®ohem«an 

nobility. Thanks. f^ 

determination, to the and 

lowers, including his brother theb^d and 

the Bishop of Olmiitz, and tothe v^orous 
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with ihe Moravian Premyslids, especially 
with Conrad of Znaim, endured for years. 
Eventually the forces of the latter were 
exhausted, and the world-inspiring idea 
of a Second Crusade diverted men’s minds 
from the monotony of domestic strife. 
The close relations of Bohemia to the 
German Empire at that time, and also the 
energy of Bishop Henry of Olmutz, 
made the political movements felt in this 
country in full force. The summons for a 
crusade to Palestine in 1147. and for a 
simultaneous enterprise against the 
heathen Wends on the lower Elbe and 
Vistula, was enthusiastically received by 
Bohemia and Moravia. Under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Henry and some of the 
Premyslid princes, one party started off 
with the northern crusading army, while 
Duke Vladislav with a no less splendid 
force joined Conrad III. and the eastern 
host, though the duke was forced to return 
from Constantinople or Nic*a by reason 
of the great hardships of the campaign. 

A few years later, on June 25th, 1150, 
death deprived the duke of his faithful 
counsellor, Bishop Henry. The bishop 
^ _ . was a personality of very 

p f rope* jj- ^ importance both in the 

ecclesiastical and political 
Euhop Heery penetrated by 

German ideas and German culture, he was 
respected both by the Emperor Conrad and 
by Pope Eugenius III., who selected him 
for important diplomatic missions, such, 
for instance, as the attempted union 
between the Greek and Roman Churches 
proposed by the Pope. The Pope’s words 
to the emperor respecting this bishop arc 
more than a mere compliment : “ Though 
we should have been very glad to keep with 
us for some time in high honour and affec- 
tion this good and pious man, yet we send 
him back to your Highness, knowing as we 
do how great is your need of him.” 
Between the years 1142 and 1147 we see 
Henry at least once every year at the 
German court, and in personal attendance 
upon the Emperor Conrad. 

Henry’s position in the empire can be 
well inferred from the words of the emperor 
in an official document, to the effect that he 
had chosen the Bishop of Olmutz in pre- 
ference to all the bishops in the empire, 
on account of his stainless faith as a 
teacher and mediator in all things per- 
taining to the service of God. His energy 
as regards Bohemia and Moravia was 
very considerably paralysed by the endless 


quarrels of the Premyslids among them- 
selves. The fact is, however, of import- 
ance that he was, by reason of his connec- 
tion with Germany, the first means of 
bringing the ideas of German civilisation 
into Moravia and the Premyslid countries ; 
lor the church of Olmutz, for instance, he 
secured, in full accordance with German 
!/• »/i j- I custom, a grant of jurisdic- 

Kiai vudi»i»T tional immunity — a privi- 
Eftjoya Ffcm* which had hitherto 

been unknown in this dis- 
trict, and was soon to become of great 
importance to legal developments in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. The reign of Vladislav^ 
continued long alter the death of the 
bishop ; the king lived in prosperity and 
fame to his latest years. The dangers 
threatened by Moravia had been obviated 
for the moment by establishing Bohemian 
Premyslids in the divided principalities. 
It is true that many a banished Premj'slid 
prince was living abroad, only waiting for 
the moment when the throne of Vladislav 
should begin to totter ; yet he was suc- 
cessful in preserving his rule for a long 
time from any sliattering blow. 

An important means to this end was the 
fact that upon the accession of Frederic I. 
(Barbarossa) to the German throne in 
1152, Vladislav continued in the traditional 
path of fidelity to the emperor and empire. 
At the right moment, and by means of the 
dexterous mediation of Bishop Daniel of 
Prague, the tic between the t\so princes 
was drawn even closer in June. 1156. The 
Duke of Bohemia undertook to place his 
subjects at the emperor’s disposal for 
military expeditions, and in return for 
this he received certain small concessions 
of territory, and also the honour of king- 
ship, which, exactly seventy years before, 
had been conferred by the Emperor Henry 
IV. upon his grandfather, Wratislav II. 

Bohemia now entered upon a military 
period. First of all the country sliared 
in Barbarossa's Polish campaign of 1157, 
Bobemi* crossed the Oder, and cleared 

•• • Mililmry ^ foreign 

Power country for the imperial army. 

Though the enterprise had no 
importance lor Bohemia itself, it was of 
great import to the independent prin- 
cipality of Silesia. This campaign, which 
was repeated in 1163. resulted in the recall 
of the sons of Vladislav II. of Poland by 
the Polish duke Boleslav IV. Kendzierzavy. 
In 1146 he had driven his brother Vladislav 
n. of Poland from the throne, and 
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forced him to flee to his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Conrad III. of Germany. 
His children were now reinstated in their 
father’s inheritance, Breslau. Glogau, and 
Oppeln. The Polish supremacy over these 
districts was, indeed, maintained for a 
considerable period. But the ‘three 
princes, Boleslav, Mesko, and Conrad, 
_ . who had spent the whole of 

CerakAT • in Germany, were 

the first who brought Silesia 

within the area of Western 
civilisation. It is of great historical 
importance that the Bohemian king 
co-operated in the first attempt to sunder 
•Silesia from Poland, and connect it with 
the German Empire. 

In the year following the Polish war the 
Bohemians received a summons to a 
campaign against Milan. The youthful 
Bohemian knights enthusiastically sup- 
ported the summons, though the older 
nobility regarded the new policy with 
suspicion and distrust. Vladislav, without 
consulting his nobles, had been crowned 
by the emperor on January iith, 1158, at 
an imperial diet in Regensburg, and. with- 
out their consent, had agreed to Frederic s 
conditions. Their opposition, however, 
went for nothing. The spirit and bravery 
of the Bohemian warriors contributed 


largely to secure victories for the emperor, 
both in this year, and in his later campaigns 
and conflicts in Italy in 1161. 1162, and 
1167. It must be said that their 
plundering habits procured them an evil 
reputation both abroad and in the 
emperor’s countries. Successful, too, was 
ane.xpedition which King Vladislav led to 
Hungary in 1164, in order to support lus 
prot6g6 Stefan III. in the struggle for the 
succession against Stefan IV., who was 
supported by the Byzantine emperor. 
The treasures of the Greek campaign 

provided a rich booty. , • v.' 

Towards the end of Vladislav's reign his 
relations \vith Frederic Barbarossa were 
clouded for many reasons. 
'Emperor Upon his resolve to transfer 
of OermAny government of Bohemia to 
Interferes Frederic without the 

'onsent of Barbarossa, the German 
Emperor opposed this arbitary action on 

the^part of the Bohernian 
of Frederic, made his cousin Sobwlav 11 . 
Duke of Bohemia. “The immediate conse- 
quence was a protracted s^ragg 

throne. Frederic was o^'g^Vrind^he 
way at first, but at a later penod he 
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recovered - the emperor’s favour and 
reconquered the supremacy from Sobeslav 
in 1179. 

In this struggle he was supported by 
Germany, and 5 so, in particular, by the 
Moravian prince Conrad Otto, who, in all 
probability, was sprung from a collateral 
branch of the Bohemian Premyslids, and 
had succeeded under King Vladislav IF, 
to the principality of Znaim upon the 
extinctioii of a native line of rulers. 

From the beginning of Sobeslav’s rei^, 
Briinn and Olmiitz were governed by his 
younger brothers, Udalrich and Wenzel, so 
that the Moravian branchof thePremyslids 


became entirelyextinct about the year 1174. 
However, the struggle between Bohemia 
and Moravia broke out once again. The 
second reign of Frederic, the “ inex- 
perienced helmsman,” as a contemporary 
chronicler names him, was as short as the 
first ; a popular rising forced him to flight, 
and he applied for help to the emperor. 
The ducal throne of Bohemia seemed 
destined to fall to the Moravian prince 
Conrad Otto, who already united under 
his rule the three component kingdoms of 

Moravia. However, Frederic 
Bokemtn and garbarossa summoned the 
Moraria PremysUds to appear 

Afaia in Arm* before his court at Ratisbon, 
and delivered his decision on September 
29th, 1182 : Frederic was to rcjgn m 
Bohemia, as before, while Conrad Otto 
was henceforward to govern Moravia as a 
margravate, immediately depending on 
the emperor and in complete independence 
of Bohemia. 

After the death of Conrad Otto, in 119?. 
the struggle for the supremacy m Bohemia 
and Moravia broke out again 
the two lines of the Sobeslavids and 
Vladislavids, and the «mperor eventually 
decided in the favour of the latter, 
conferring Bohemia, in 119^* “P 
Prcm^l Ottokar and Moravia upon 
Vlacliffav Henry, the twp younger brothers 
of the Duke Frederic. 

occasion ‘of a further struggle for the 

Sc^rion between two 

Premysl Ottokar and ble 

The latter, however ^Xthe 

character, and found a solution 
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difiiculty by oftering his brother an 
arrangement for the partition of the 
empire, which occurred to his mind when 
the armies were drawn up for battle on 
December 6th, 1197. The proposition 
was that Premysl Ottokar should nilc 
in Bohemia and Vladislav Henry in 
Moravia, while both '* were to liave one 
mind as they bad one rule.” Though this 
arrangement does not in the least represent 
the nature of their subsequent relations, it 
none the less remains certain that with 
it a new age begins in the history of the 
Premyslid kingdom. 

This fraternal compact of 1197 brought 
to a somewhat unexpected conclusion 
the unfruitful period of Bohemian historj', 
during which the domestic policy of 
the country was dominated by continual 
quarrels concerning the succession, while 
economic develojiment and the progress 
of culture were checked, and only the 
unbridled warlike temperament of the 
people was stimulated. However, towards 
the close of the twelfth century the mili- 
tary element (alls into the background of 
the history of the Bohemian territories, 
p . while civilisation and progress 

«ac« aa gain the upper hand. Feudan<l 

disappear, and brotherly love 
and unity promote the bold plans con- 
ceived by the head of the family, the Duke 
of Bohemia, for the aggrandisement of his 
empire and his royal house. The Ger- 
man emperor no longer settles Bohemian 
affairs at his own will and pleasure ; on 
the contrary, the Bohemian princes 
derive considerable advantage from 
the struggles and confusion prevailing in 
the German Empire. Supported with 
unselfish devotion oyhis Moravian brother, 
the Margrave Vladislav Henry, who died 
in 1222, both in his diplomatic and 
military enterprise, the new Duke of 
Bohemia cleverly utilised the quarrel 
of the rival German kings, Philip of 
Swabia and Otto of Brunswick, to 
secure the recognition of Bohemia as a 
kingdom for himself and his successors, 
first from Philip, then from Otto after 
Philip’s secession to the other side, finally 
from Pope Innocent HI., in 1204. Hardly 
had the youthful Hohenstauffen Frederic 
II. appeared upon the political scene, 
when the duke induced him also to confirm 
the existence of the kingdom, first in 
the ye^ 1212 and afterwards in 1216, to 
recogmse hrs first-bom son as a successor 


to Bohemia, and to grant other privileges 
in addition. This event marks the 
advancement of the right of primogeni 
ture as the principle of succession against 
the right of seniority which had previously 
been accepted. 

German colonisation gave the Slav 
territories, f-om a political standpoint, a 
V newconstitution for town and 

Kiet W«ai«l tillage, and from a social 
iteo«r»ses gtandpoint a class of free 
o on •• on citizens hitherto 

unknown. The prosperous beginning of 
German colonisation received a further 
impulse under King Wenzel I. (1230-1253), 
notwithstanding the numerous military 
entanglements into which Bohemia 
was then drawn, chiefly with Austria, 
and in spite of the appalling danger 
threatened by the Mongol invasion of the 
year 1241. For the moment, however, 
Bohemia was spared. 

It was Moravia, and especially Silesia, 
that suffered most heavily from the bar- 
barians. The years 1157 and 1163 were, 
as regards the progress of political deve- 
lopment and civilisation, an important 
turning point in the history of Silesia, a.s 
the government of the three Silesian 
princes betokens an entry of Germanising 
influences upon a large scale. The figures 
most distingiiished from this point of view 
arc Duke Boleslav 1 ., the Long (1157- 
1202), his son Henry the Bearded 
(1203-1238), who IS known for his parti- 
cipation in the founding of the German 
orders in Prussia, and his descendant 
Henry II. (1238-1241). The dominions 
of the latter extended far beyond the three 
original Silesian principalities. He ruled 
Cracow and part of Great Poland, which 
his father had already conquered in the 
course of wars against his Polish cousins. 

However, this brilliant development 
of the Silesian principality was shaken 
to its depths in March, 1241, by the 
invasion of the Mongols, who reduced 
PoikA4 Poland to a desert as they 
Dcvft»t>tc4 'Advanced, and forced the Duke 

hy MoacoU oppose them, if 

he did not wish to see the 
destruction of the civilisation laboriously 
acquired in the course of the last hundred 
years. The bloody 'battle on the Wahl- 
statt at Liegnitz. on April qth, 1241, cost 
the lives of Henry and of numerous 
knights in his following. The further 
history of the Mongol invasion, which con- 
tinued until the spring of 1242. and kept 
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the neighbouring territories of Austria and 
Moravia in suspense, ran its course upon 
Hungarian soil. 

The next important event in the history 
of Bohemia was the death of Frederic 11 ., 
Duke of Austria, and the last male 
descendant of the house of Babenberg, who 
was killed on June 15, 1246. in the battle 
on the Leitha against the 
Death of Hungarians. The marriage 
’^* *'••* between his niece Gertrude and 
Babeaberg Bohemian prince Vladislav, 

who was now also margrave of Moravia, 
was not celebrated until this time, although 
it had been arranged years before ; it 
seemed destined to bring the heritage of 
the house of Babenberg into the hands of 
the Premyslids. The most dangerous 
opponent of the Bohemian claims was the 
Emperor Frederic II., who desired tosecure 
the Austrian territories, as being an 
imperial fief in abeyance. However, the 
stniggle for the inheritance of Duke 
Frederic soon came to a rapid end, owing 
to the death of the Margrave Vladislav 
in 1247. and of the emperor in 1250. 
The claims of inheritance and of constitu- 
tional right werenowthrownintothe back- 
ground ; the disputed possessions passed 
to the greater power and the greater 
diplomatic capacity of the neighbouring 
princes of Bohemia-Moravia and of Hun- 
gary. with whom Bavaria was struggling 
for the prey. The new margrave of 
Moravia, Premysl Ottokar, the grandson 
of King Wenzel T, soon defeated Otto, 
the duke of Bavaria, alter a short struggle 
in Upper and Lower Austria. In the year 
1251 he was recognised as duke by the 
nobility and the towns of that district, 
and further secured his conquests by his 
connection with Margareta, the o 

the last Babenberg and the widow of King 
Henry VII. ; in February. 1252, he 
married her, although she was consider- 
ably older than himself. 

For the possession of ^^yria a lengti'y 
struggle began between King Bela IV- of 

^ Hungary and Premysl Otto- 

Tbe Prosperou* jj., who also inherited 
RciftA of tjiecrown of Bohemiaonthe 

Kio*OUokftrIl. of his father in 1253- 

At the outset, succ^s 

of the Magyar, chiefly owing to the support 

of the Po|l% in 1254; 

the Bohemian king proved 

this quarter after liis 

battle of Kroissenbrunn. In July. 1260 

the dissolution of his marnag 
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the aged Margareta, his marriage with 
Cunigunde, the young granddaughter of 
the Hungarian king, in 1261, and his 
investiture with the two duchies of Austria 
and Styria by the German king Richard, in 
1262, crowned the remarkable prosperity 
which had marked the first period of the 
reign of King Premysl Ottokar II. 

The following decade (1273) also brought 
to the Bohemian king fame and victory in 
many of his military enterprises, and an 
increase of territory through his acquisi- 
tion of Carinthia and Carniola, and of a 
certain power of protectorate over tger 
and the surrounding district. Premysl 
Ottokar II. lud then reached the zenith 
of his power. The domestic policy of his 
reign was marked by the continuation 
and the increase of the work of German 
colonisation, which his fathei and grand- 
father had introduced into the Premj^lid 
kingdom. In this task he found a zealous 
helper in Bishop Bruno of Olmiitz, who 
was descended from the family of the 
Holstein counts of Schaumberg, arid 
administered the bishopric of Moravia 
from 1245 to 1281 ; he proved the king s 

best counsellor in all diplo- 
Three Bishops political under- 

'Vho takings. Bishop Bruno. 

Msde Hisiory together with Bishop Henry 

of Olmutz and Bishop Adalbert of 
formed a spiritual constellation in the 
Kry of the Premyslids. They set m 
motion a religious, civilisine. and 
influence whfch were felt Tar beyo^ the 
boundaries of their respective dioces^^ 

The privileges of the German to«ns 
increased from that period in Bohemia and 
Moravia This advance in civilisation is 
ihc permanent result of the “cUvitire 
of Premysl Ottokar II. ; for that vast 
nolHical construction, the 
Austrian monarchy, which he 

helplessness of the nommal k^ngs 

This declension was rapidly p 

Premysl Ottokar refused to acknowl ^ 
his feudal dei>cndency »mnpror 

(ierman king, challenging the 

ri^^a^rs^TU^nS hing succeeded 
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fn staving off the threatening secession of 
Styria and Austria, lor the reason that 
Rudolf's attention was fully occupied 
elsewhere, while his means were insuffi- 
cient to provide any vigorous support 
for his open and secret adherents in these 
territories. Ho^vever, in the autumn of 
1276 the Hapsburg led the imperial army 
througli Austria to the walls of Vienna. 
Oltokar was abandoned, both by the 
Austrian nobles and by some of his most 
powerful Bohemian nobility, with the 
result that the two opponents never met 
in conflict ; the Bohemian king preferred 
submission to the haz:irdous alternative 
of giving battle. T!ie peace of Vienna 
on November 2ist. 1276, deprived Premys! 
Ottokar 11 . of his position as a great 
power ; he was obliged to surrender 
Austria, StjTia, Carinthi i, and other 
districts which he had ^'onquered and 
not inherited, and to receive Bohemia 
and Moravia as the vassal of the German 
emperor. 

This humiliating settlement, however, 
could not possibly be regarded by the 
proud prince as a permanent embargo on 
his scliernes. Concerning the future 
relations of Bohemia with the 
Kio£ TMt regarding certain 

I& BftUJe ifnportant j)oinls in the i>eace 
of Vienna, more particularly the 
amnesty to the Bohemian lords who had 
deserted Picmysl Ottokar, and the j>ro- 
posed marriage of a son and daughter of 
the tss'o princes, misunderstandings broke 
out, which soon ended in that fresh struggle 
with Rudolf which the Bohemian king 
was anxious to provoke. In the battle of 
Diimkrut, on the Marchfeld, on August 
26th, 1278, Premysl Ottokar was captured, 
in a condition of exhaustion, after a 
heroic struggle, and murdered by cer- 
tain knights who had a private grudge 
against him. The Premyslid territories 
now surrendered, almost without resist- 
ance, to the German king, who was 
regarded with considerable favour by 
the German population of the towns, 
by a portion of the nobility, and not 
least by Bishop Bruno. The first years 
after the death of their great king were a 
time of misery for Bohemia. When, how- 
ever, Wenzel II., who became the son-in- 
law and received the support of the 
German king, ascended the throne in 1283, 
a renewed period of prosperity seemed to 
have begun for the house of Premysl, 
faahtated both by a peaceable and 
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serious government and by the riches of 
the country', especially the income from 
the silver-mines. The young king, with 
his vivid interest in art and science, 
gained a great reputation for the Bo- 
hemian court, and made it a favourite 
resort of artists and scholars. This in- 
ternal development was accompanied by 
a successful foreign peliry. 
After the struggle with the 
Mongols, Silesia ceases to 
rank among the countries of 
importance in the history of the world, 
and from 1241 its history is purely local. 
Once again the country was broken into 
petty principalities, some of whicli were 
in continual hostility with Poland, and 
were thus driven into connection with the 
Premyslid kingdom through affinities of 
civilisation and race. In the decisive 
battle on the Marchfeld the Dukes of 
Breslau, Glogau and Oppeln acted as the 
indcjicndent allies of the Bohemian king. 
King Wenzel of Bohemia, in later troubles, 
wa.s supported by several Silesian dukes, 
who recognised him as their feudal over- 
lord ; he succeeded in conquering Cracow 
in izqi. and assumed the crown of 
Poland in Gnesen in 1300, uniting the 
heritage of the Piasts with that of the 
Premyslids. 

Nor was this the end. In the following 
year — 1301 — the male line of the Hunga- 
rian royal house of Arpad became extinct, 
and one party in the country offered this 
crown to the Bohemian king ; he did not 
accept it himself, but transferred it to 
his young son, Wenzel III., who was 
(rovvned king of Hungary at Stuhl- 
wei^nbnrg. However, this period of 
brilliant prosperity lasted but a short 
time for the Premyslids. The Hungarian 
crown could not be retained in face of the 
Angevin claims, and in the year 1304 
Wenzel III. abandoned it. At' the same 
time Wenzel II. became involved in war 
with the German king Albert. In the 
The this struggle he died, 

of t&« *305. fhc age of thirty- 

PrcnyiHd, When his heir was medi- 

tating an advance upon Poland 
in the following year — 1306— to crush the 
rising of Vladislav Lokietek. the Polish 
claimant to the throne, he was murdered 
by an assassin in the castle of Olmiitz ; 
he died at the age of seventeen, the last 
male descendant of the distinguished 
house of the Premyslids, leaving no issue 
although married. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
TO THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


BOHEMIA AND THE REFORMATION 

THE LUXEMBURG KINGS & THE HUSSITE WARS 


C .AIMS to the Bohemian inheritance 
were now raised from two quarters : 
Du'ce Henry of Carinthia relied upon the 
claim of his wife Anna, the eldest sister of 
King Wenzel III. ; on the other hand the 
German king Albert regardc^J Bohemia 
and Moravia as escheated fiefs of the 
empire, and conferred them upon his 
eldest son, Duke Rudolf of Austria. 

After the premature death of Rudolf in 
1307, Henry of Carinthia succeeded in 
securing a maiority of the votes of the 
Bohemian nobility, and it was only in 
Moravia that King Albert could secure 
recognition for his second son Frederic. 
However, when Albert fell in the following 
year, 1308, under the murderous attack of 
his nephew John {“ Parricida"), Duke 
Frederic was obliged to refrain from all 
attempts tocontinue the war against Henry 
in Bohemia and also to surrender Moravia, 
with the e.xception of certain towns which 
remained in his possession as a pledge for 
the repayment of the expenses of the war. 
H • Henry of Carinthia was, how- 

difficult partyquestionswhich 
troubletf Bohemia. King and 
nobles, nobles and towns, were in a 
state ot perpetual hostility. The result 
was seen in disturbances and acts- of 
aggression which lost Henry his prestige 
in the country. A new party arose, led 
by the Abbot Conrad of KonigssaaJ, which 
attempted to secure a new ruler by the 
marriage of Elizabeth, the youngest 
daughter of King Wenzel II. 

Their choice fell upon John, the young 
son of the new German emperor Henry VII. 
of Luxemburg. On September ist, 1310, the 
marriage of the German prince, who was 
fourteen years of age, with the Bohemian 
princess, who was eighteen, was celebrated 
in Speyer. The German emperor had 
released the Bohemians from their oath 
to the Duke of Carinthia in the 
previous July at Frankfort, and had 
invested his son with Bohemia and 
Moravia, as escheated fiefs of the empire. 
The conquest of the country was not a 


lengthy task, as King Henry, recognising 
sj>ecdily the hopielcssness of resistance, 
entered upon negotiations and voluntarily 
left the country. The occupation of 
Moravia was accomplished with equal 
facility., John even assumed the title of 
King of Poland, as a sign that he proposed 
to maintain the claims of his Premyslid 
predecessors to this crown, 
course of his government 
Eipelledfrom Soon, however, consider- 

o cBift ably disturbed, chiefly in 
consequence of the hostile feeling enter- 
tained by the high Bohemian nobility 
for Archbishop Peter of Mainz and other 
German counsellors, whom King Henry 
had sent to direct his inexperienced son. 
John found his difficulties increased in 
1313 by the death of his im|>erial father, 
which deprived him of the support of the 
German Empire. He was obliged to con- 
sent to the expulsion of the Germans from 
Bohemia, and to resign the government 
of the country to Henry of Lipa, the most 
powerful of the Bohemian barons. 

Peace, however, was not even then 
^cured. Financial disputes between the 
king and his chief adviser, the extra- 
ordinary connection between Lipa and 
the Dowager Queen Elizabeth, the former 
consort both of Wenzel II. and Duke 
Rudolf, who resided in Kdnigingratz, and 
overshadowed the court of the queen 
proper, together with other causes, led to 
the forcible removal of Lipa in 1315, where- 
upon Archbishop Peter again received the 
position of chief minister. After a rule of 
two years he was again forced to yield to 
Revolt powerful nobles in 1317. 

Agolaet John was weary of these 

Klac Jokft dpm^tic troubles, and turned 
his attention to foreign affairs, 
especially to the rivalry between Lewis 
of Bavaria and Frederic the Fair of 
Austria for the German crown ; con- 
sequently the government of Bohemia 
and the work of resistance to the nobles 
devolved upon his wife Queen Elizabeth, 
who received very little support from her 
husband: The result was a general revolt 
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against the king in 1318, which he was 
powerless to suppress. Finally, by the 
intervention of Lewis of Bavaria, a some- 
what degrading compromise with the 
revolted barons was effected at Tauss, and 
the king was forced to content himself 
with his title, his position, and the rich 
income of his territory. King John, arest- 
. less, cheerful, somewhat ex- 

Morftvift travagant, but highly gifted 

Fre«i fro® chivalrous character, 

e ftp> or*9 secured a great extension of 
territory for Bohemia in the course of 
the numerous enterprises and intrigues 
in which he was continually involved. 
After the death of the Margrave 
Waldemar of Brandenburg, the Oberlausitz 
fell into his hands in 1319. In 1322 he 
received in pawn from Lewis of Bavaria 
the town of Eger, with its territory, 
which has ever since remained in the 
possession of Bohemia. He was able 
definitely to liberate Moravia from all the 
claims and demands which the Hapsburgs 
could make upon that province. For a 
few years (1331-1333) he even secured 
possession of part of Lombardy, the 
government of which he entrusted to his 
eldest son Charles, while his youngest son, 
John Henry, received the province of 
Tyrol, with the hand of Margareta Maul- 
tasch, in 1330; but John Henry w^ 
unable to maintain his hold of this 

possession. . . 

The most important acquisition made 
by King John was that of Silesia, which 
gave to Bohemia an enormous increase of 
extent and power. The connection of the 
Silesian princes with Bohemia had be^n 
under the last of the Premyslids. and had 
been dissolved upon the extinction of the 
race ; it was made permanent under the 
rule of King John. As early as the year 
1327, upon the occasion of an expedition 
against Poland. John received the homage 
^the dukes of Upper Silesia. In the same 
vear Breslau recognised the Bohemian 

king as its feudal overlord ; 
Fall of •• the jjjjg example was followed in 
Crowo of by most of the duchies 

KAi(hthoo 4 " Lower Silesia. In 1331 
lohn, by a threat of invasion, forced 
Glogau to do homage. These acouis.tion 
were further secured by \treaty 
King John and the Polish king C^simir, 
son of'^Vladislav Lokietek, in ^.335. where- 
by John renounced the claims o the 
Polish crown, which he had 
maJnfainS ak heir of the Premyshds, 
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receiving in return the cession ot the 
Silesian districts under Polish government. 

When John fell, " the crown of knight- 
hood,” in the battle of Crecy-en-Ponthieu 
on August 26th, 1346, the anniversary of 
the death of Premysl Ottokar II., the 
domestic resources of Bohemia had been , 
greatly shaken by his extravagant and 
unsystematic government. However, his 
successful foreign and milita^ policy, 
which secured a position for his son and 
heir, Charles, had largely counterbalanced 
these disadvantages ; for a time the 
Bohemian king ruled over a more exten- 
sive territory than any of his predecessors, 
with the exception of Premysl Ottokar II., 
had ever acquired. To this power was 
now added the dignity of the imperial 
crown. Thanks to the diplomacy of his 
father, Charles was elected as Charles I\ . 
on July nth, 1346, after the deposition 
of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 

On the death of his father, Charles was 
more than thirty years of age, and had 
enjoyed a wide experience in his youth. 
His father had sent him at an early age 
to complete his education at the court in 

Paris, and his intellectual 
The Yo«ibf«l soon made it possible 

pL.fU.« 4 W. take part in the 

Great Victofy q{ government. At 

the age of fifteen he was sent to Panna to 
administer, to guide, and to defend his 
father’s Italian acquisitions. In the year 
1332, at the age of sixteen, he won a bril- 
liant victory over his powerful adversanes 
at San Felice. However, the Italian lands 
eventually proved untenable, and were 
sold by King John in the following year. 

In 1333 Charles received the Mk oi 
Margrave of Moravia, and took over the 
government ot the hereditary dominion^ 
Re at once reduced the shattered re^urc« 
of the kingdom to order. Intrigues 
aLng the nobles cau^d at times sermu^ 
dissension between lather and 
These quarrels reached their highest po m 
in the years I 336 *i 337 when Charlw 
was forced to resign the 
of Bohemia. But in 13/ ^ 
reconcUiation was effected, and in 134 

King John, of his own initiative, ^urea 

the recognition of Charles his 
in the Bohemian kingdom. 

own lifetime. Of special importance 

Charles was the year ^42’ . when 
former tutor and his I®ther s frien . 

■ French Court, the Archb„h°P 

Roger of Rouen, ascended the papal cnai 
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as.Clement VI. These two highly gifted 
men are said to have predicted their careers 
to one another during their intercourse 
in Paris. 

The support of the Pope enabled 
Charles in 1344 to raise the bishopric 
of Prague, which had hitherto been subject 
to the metropolitan see of Mainz, to 
the rank of an independent archbishopric 
with jurisdiction over the bishopric of 
Olmiitz in Moravia and the newly founded 
bishopric of Leitomischl in Bohemia. 
Clement VI. also took an honourable share 
in the promotion of the future king of 
Bohemia to the throne of Germany. Charles 
was spared the trouble of a struggle 
with the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, who 
had been deposed on July nth, 134b, 
for as he was on the point of marching 
against Lewis in 1347 received the 
news of his rival's death. 

Charles was therefore able 
to devote himself with 
greater vigour to the diffi- 
cult task of conducting the 
business of the empire. As 
regarded the administration 
of his hereditary territories, 
he found a wcirome sup- 
porter in his brother John 
Henry, upon whom he con- 
ferred the margraviate of 
Moravia as an hereditary 
fief on December 26th. 1340. 

So long as he lived, this 
brother was bound to Charles 


already, in 1348, incorporated with the 
Bohemian crown as Emperor of Germany: 

The assertion of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian that Charles IV. was the stepfather 
of the empire and the father of Bohemia 
is justified as regards the latter part of 
the remark. The whole of 
w * k Charles’s political activity was 
CkVrietiV. inspired by the idea of making 
his family and his country u 
great power. From the beginning of his 
independent reign to his death he exerted 
every effort to raise Bohemia to the level 
of civilisation and intellectual develop- 
ment already attained by more advanced 
countries. He extended his c.apital of 
Prague and laid the foundation of its great 
development, increasing its beauty by 
such constructions as the Cathedral of St. 
Veit, the Castle of Hrads, theTeyn Church, 
and the bridge over the 
Moldau. He summoned 
artists of famous ca)>acity, 
both German and Italian, 
architects and painters, brass- 
founders and sculptors, gold- 
smiths. and other miniature 
art workers. To his lively 
interest in science — he >vas 
himself an historical and 
theological author — the Uni- 
versity of Prague owes its 
origin, at a time when such 
THE FATHER OP BOHEMIA cducational institutions were 
Ch»rietiv. io caJM bj tbe rare OH thc north ot the Alps, 



by ties of affection and whkb advalic^ neau^ la power and Paris served as patterns 
friendship, and supported •«'<«P‘~p*rit7da,Iari>utoocreip.. organisation of the 

university. Charles showed an extreme 
interest in jurisprudence. He was- able 
to rcmilate imi>erial affairs by ordinances 
establishing a land peace, by the " Golden 
Bull ■' of 1356, and other edicts; he con- 
ceived the idea of providing a uniform 
legal code for Bohemia and Moravia in 
the “ Majestas Carolina.” 

However, his intentions were frustrated 
by the resistance of the native nobility. 
Further important legal work was achieved 
in Silesia during his reign, such as the land 
register for the Duchy of Breslau, ” a 
magnificent work, which has been a model 
for all later surveys ; ” the Silesian common 
law code, a redaction of the ” Sachsen- 
spiwel,” with special modifications ; and. 
finafly, a special municipal code for 
Breslau. And Charles worked no less 
vigorously to secure material prosperity in 
his own dominions. Mining, forestry, 
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him zealously and unselfishly in his 
military and diplomatic enterprises. 
Their mutual relation is comparable to 
that which existed between King Premysl 
Ottokar I. and Vladislav Henry. 
Moravia being thus secured by inheritance 
to the second line of the Luxemburg 
house, the diocese of Olmiitz and the pro- 
vince of Troppau were declared fiefs of the 
crown of Bohemia and made independent 
of the margraviate of Moravia. The 

Silesia Oader oI Troppau had been 

lUCrowA already founded by King 
of Bobemia Tremysl Ottokar II.. who had 
u- x- '■«s®>’ved it for the support of 
^s lUegitimate son Nicholas I. ; it had also 
been conferred as a fief by King John in 

son and namesake of 
Nicholas, so that the arrangement of 
Charles only confinned his father’s dis- 
positions. The rest of Silesia Charles had 
D 
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agriculture, and cattle farming thenbecame 
sxtremely productive. Prague, next to 
Br^au, which he regarded with no less 
care, became one of the most important 
commercial centres in Central Europe, and 
i meeting-place of traffic from the south 
to the north, ajid from the west to the east. 
The energy manifested by Charles IV. 

in promoting the advance of 
Bobemiftt intellectual and material pros- 
Soeeesaioa deserves the more 

oi PUsges recognition for the reason that 
severe plagues ravaged the country during 
the first years of his rule ; such were the 
black death, the Jewish plague, and the 
‘flagellant” outburst. Though these 
plagues did not prove so destructive in the 
hereditary lands of Charles as elsewhere, 
they were none the less a powerful 
obstacle to the development of trade and 
intercourse, of education and art. 

It must also not be forgotten that the 
emperor's time was largely occupied by 
political business, military campaigns, and 
journeys to different parts of the empire, 
so that he was often absent from his 
hereditary territories for months at a time. 
The results of the energy which Charles 
IV. displayed through the thirty years 
of his reign, seem, in brief, to have 
the securing of a prosperous future to the 
house of Luxemburg, which then counted 
numerous male descendants. Partly by 
bold opposition, partly by clever diplo- 
macy, he gradually overcame the in- 
fluence of the Wittelsbacli family, which 
had hitlierto been powerful, and finally 
secured from them the important Mark 
of Brandenburg for his own house 


At^^the beginning of his reign he was 
opposed by the King of Poland, whose 
hostility was supported by Duke Boiko of 
Schweidnitz-Jeuer, the last of the Sil^ian 
princes who remained independent ot 
Bohemia. In the year 1348. 

Charles concluded an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with the King 
Polaad and Poland, while he so far 
Bohemin in the good favour of 

Agrecneat as to induce him to con- 

clude a pact of inheritance with Bohemia 

in by this agreement Charles, who 

entered upon a third marriage, in 1353. 
with AnL. daughter of Duke of 

Schweidnitz, secured a reasonable 
of acquiring the latter’s pnncipalitj^ 
These hopes were realised m a few ye 
by the death of Boiko xn 1308 . 
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Charles had also a difficult problem-to 
deal with in his relations with his stepson, 
Rudolf IV. of Austria. This prince was 
inspired by an invincible ambition for 
supremacy and power. He was anxious 
to secure an exceptional position for his 
kingdom among the German principalities, 
and when Charles opposed these ambitious 
designs, Rudolf was ready to adopt any 
and every means for their execution. He 
produced forged documents, and, what 
was more dangerous, made alliances with 
foreign princes against the emperor, sup- 
porting especially King Lewis of Hungary, 
who caused Charles IV. serious anxiety 
on more than one occasion. However, 
the diplomatic skill of the Luxemburg 
monarch was able gradually to overcome 
these dangers, and eventually to turn 
them to his own account. Alter 1363 the 
attention of Duke Rudolf was occupied 
by the acquisition of the Tyrol, and he 
began to feel the need of the emperors 
support. In February, 1364. in the course 
of a meeting of nobles at Briinn, he con- 
cluded with Charles an important sue- 
cession treaty* wliereby the Luxemburg 
and Hapsburg families ^were 
Tii« De»tb respectively to inherit one 
another’s lands in case either 
Cbarlesiv. become extinct 

in the male and female line. Charles 
considerably increased his dominions by 
purchase and by acquisition in other 
ways, esiKcially in the Upper Palatinate 
and in Lausitz ; also he attempted to 
secure for his family the prospjet of 
succession to neighbouring 
particularly by well-considered family 
alliances. Both Rudolf IV.. and hfs 
brother. Duke Albert III., 
him as Duke of Austria in ^ 65 . 
married to daughters of I V- 

son Wenzel, born in - 3 ^i. 
originally betrothed to the niece, at that 

tima the heiress of King 
Hungary. When, however, m after years, 

this monarch had "37^ 

the betrothal was dissolved, and m I 37 

Si^smund, to MTrTa'^the ‘^^^er daughter 
and heiress apparent of Lewis 

”(Ses IV. left h^ family m a ^stron^ 

position when he died, at th g 
^ty-three. on November 29th. 
Wenzel had already, m 137 ^* 
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appointed German Emperor by the 
Electors, and was also in possession of 
Bohemia and Silesia. The second son, 
Sigismund, received the Mark of Branden- 
burg, and the youngest, John, part of the 
Lausitz. The margraviate of Moravia 
had been governed until 1383 by Wenzel, 
the brother of Charles IV., who also ruled 
the duchy ol Luxemburg. The Bohemian 
king held the feudal rights over this pro- 
vince, and after the death of the margrave 
John in 1375 the country was divided 
among his three sons, Jost, Prokop, and 
John Sobeslav. 

Rarely do grandfather, father, and 
grandson display differences of life and 
character so pro- 
found as may be 
noted in the case of 
John, Charles, and 
Wenzel. The diplo- 
matic powers of 
King John reappear 
as practical states- 
manship of a higl) 
order in Charles ; in 
Wenzel, however, 
scarce the humblest 
remnant of political 
capacity is dis- 
cernible ; again, the 
extravagance of the 
grandfather Incomes 
remarkable economy 
in the son and avarice 
in the grandson. John 
is a fiery, impetuous, 
chivalric figure, seek- 



WENZBl, tv., KING OP BOHEMIA 
The eldest son of Cbvles 1V.» Wouel, or WoocesUoi, 


general situation into strong relief. Two 
Popes were disputing the tiara, each with 
his own following among the princes and 
the clergy — Urban VI. at Rome and 
Clement VII. at Avignon. Wenzel, whose 
special business it should have been, as 
German emperor, to allay the 
wn* f * schism in the Church, calmly 
* 1.- contemplated the spread of this 
Dirficvliiei in every direction. 

Another difficult problem for his considera- 
tion was tlie position of his brother 
Sigismund in Hungary. The Luxemburg 
prince had mamed Maria, the cldci 
daughter of King Lewis I., who had no 
male issue, and occupied the throne 

of Hungary and also, 
after 1370. that of 
Poland ; on Lewis’s 
death in 1382 his 
son-in-law claimed 
the Polish and Hun- 
garian kingdoms in 
right of his wife. The 
attempt to secure 
Poland resulted in 
total failure, while 
Hungary was secured 
only after a severe 
struggle, which 
absorbed more of 
Wenzel’s resources 
than he could well 
spare. Within the 
empire, again, the 
king was hard pressed 
by the struggle 
between the princes 


' j At- 1 ne ton oi wcueii or wooccsimu, au a 

ing dnd nncling oc^tn succe^d^d bU father oo the (hrooe of BoDemlA la 1379} lo dnd tn6 tOWDS. i HC 

in the prer^of battle: partiality which h^ 


Charles is a more 
patriarchal character, ^vith no preference 
for war, though far from cowardly ; 
Wenzel, as years pass by, exhibits a 
voluptuousness immoderate and even 
brutal, cowardice conjoined with cruelty, 
a blend of indolence and vacillation. 

Two Po»c> ^ capacity for 

DUpvte empire this prince was now 

tK« Tikr* confronted not only with the 
task of governing the realm of 
a great dynasty, but also with the admin- 
istration of the vast German Empire, 
with its various and divergent interests ; 
this, too, at a period when ^ the material 
for political and social conflagration had 
been collected. Shortly before the death 
of Charles IV. an event had occurred 
which threw the critical nattire of the 


at first displayed for 
the latter was succeeded by indecision 
when his support proved inadequate to 
secure victory for the towns, and his 
diminishing interest in German affairs 
eventually lost him the sympathies of all 
parties alike. 

These various foreign complications, for 
the successful solution of which Wenzel 
did not possess the judgment, the force of 
will, or the tenacity necessary, became 
far more dangerous on account of the rise 
of political, social, and religious diffi- 
culties, with which he was too weak to 
cope, within his own hereditary territories. 

However, these menacing dangers were 
not apparent at the outset of his govern- 
ment m Bohemia. The organisation which 
Charles IV. had set on foot continued to 
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work excellently for a time, and Wenzel 
was not the man to strike out a line of 
his own. He continued the great archi- 
tectural works which his father had 
begun ; he extended the uni^*ersity ; 
literary work, especially in the Czech lan- 
guage, met with his zealous support. It 
was at this period that Huss altered and 
simplified the Bohemian ortho- 
A g^aphy. But the signs of 

^auktt the in the public life of 

Clergy Bohemia grew more and more 
distinct. The University of Prague in 
particular was the starting point of the 
first line of cleavage. The Bohemian 
element in the population had ^rown until 
it outnumbered the other nationalities — 
the Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles— 
and the result was a demand for a corre- 
sponding redistribution of votes in munici- 
pal and other corporations. Soon, again, 
the Bohemian nationality diverged 
from the other three nations upon re- 
ligious questions, which had entirely occu- 
pied the attention of the clergy since the 
days of Charles IV. The German preacher 
Conrad Waldhauser. whom Charles had 
summoned from Austria to Prague, then 
supported the Czech Milicz ol Kremsier 
in his crusade against the immorality 
of laity and clergy. They both died dunng 
Charles’s reign, and the activity of then- 
successors became rather nationalist than 
religious, and was directed on the one hand 
agaanst the German mendicant Orders 

the Dominicans and Augustmians— and 

on the other against the upper clergy, the 
Archbishop of Prague and the chapter. 

Wenzel became involved m the quarrel, 
and treated the Archbishop 
Johann von Jenstein. and his officials with 
undue severity. In the course of the con- 
vict they were taken prisoners, examinea 
under torture, and severely punished: 
one of them. Doctor Johann von Pomuk 
otherwise Nepomuk, who had been so 
brutally mishandled as to be past all hof^ 
^ of recovery, was drowned m 
me Kin** Moldau at the longs 

PvaiehmcDi This happened in the 

of OfTicUl* J3g3 In the very next 

year the l<ing was to discover the weakn^^^ 
of the foundations supporting the pow^ 
which he exercised with such 
in Bohemia. The most distinguished noble 

» formed a -"'t'S’s'adviser 
obiect of overthrowing the king s ^avisers 

and of recovering their former ng s o 

share in the administration. 
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Their enterprise was especially danger- 
ous to Wenzel, for the reason that they 
had secured the support of the king's 
cousin Jost, the margrave of Moravia, 
Jost, whose personality is henceforward 
of considerable importance in the history 
of Wenzel’s reign, had been margrave and 
overlord of Moravia since the death of 
his father John in 1375. Important 
estates had been bequeathed to his two 
brothers, who were independent of Jost. 
But no love was lost between them from 
the outset, and the enmity between Jost 
and Procop resulted in a furious struggle 
between the brothers in Moravia, which 
caused great suffering for a long period 
to the whole margraviate. and espkially 
to the bishopric of Olmutz. Jost, an 
ambitious and capable character, suc- 
ceeded in securing the confidence of the 
self-mistrustful King of Bohemia, and 
was allowed to assume part of his 
imperial duties in return for an adequate 

consideration. , . 

To begin with, he was appointed in 
1383 vicar of the empire for Italy, as 
Wenzel hoped that his cousin would clear 
his way for a progress to Kome. 
ArUtoerAis return for the military and 
^P**®** pecuniary help which he gave 
to Wenzel and Sigismund m 
the Hungarian War, Jost obtained the 
Mark of Brandenburg on mortgage m 
1388 ; to this were soon added Luxem- 
burg and the governorship of Alsace. 
When Wenzel first— about 1387— enter- 
tained the idea of abdicating the German 

crown, he had thoughts of 

to his Moravian cousin. Jost had senou 

hopes of securing that dignity. « 
by the fact that in he conceded 

cLpacts with Duke Albert 

event of his becoming kmg ^eman^ 

The plan, however, came to n^lu% 

In the year 1390 

imperial vicar for of the 

the more serious consideration 
papal question and the crowning of 

Wenzel as emperor. induced 

The margra^. however, w^ induce^ 

to decline the honour by reason 

outbreak of **Y^y^hancM jn 

personally took the lead secured for 

league against the king* 
thif movement ‘he suppor^t^Kmg^b.gf^ 
mund of Hungary. Dutc A^ Meissen. 

and the ,0 Sv only upon thf 

Wenzel was able to re y on y ^rocop 
humble resources of his cousin 
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of Moravia and of his youngest brother, 
John of Gbrlitz. But before hostilities 
were actually begun the confederates 
succeeded in capturing the king’s person 
on May 8th. 1394. His two allies attempted 
to rescue him, the sole result being that 
Wenzel was confined first in a Bohemian 
and afterwards in an Austrian castle. 
Meanwhile Jost administered the govern- 
ment of Bohemia. Germany then began 
to menace the conspirators, who liberated 
the king. A war broke out in Bohemia 
and Moravia which seemed likely to be 
prolonged by the weakness of Wenzel 
and the mutual animosity of the several 
membei's of the royal family. 

.At tne outset Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, drove his cousin Jost out of 
he field by the conclusion of a secret 
reconciliation with his brother Wenzel, 
whereby he secured the office of Vicar 
General in Germany in March. 

1396. with the reversion of 
the German crown. About 
a year later — in February, 

1397— Wenzel in turn made 
peace with Jost and allowed 
him to establish a kind of 
co-regency in Prague. 

Suddenly, however, he 
renounced iiis compact with 
Jost and summoned Procop 
to be his permanent adviser 
in 1398 ; this, too, at a time 
when the temper of the 
German electors had grown 
threatening owing to the 
weakness of Wenzel’s g<)\ ern- 
ment. Wenzel then betook himself to 
Germany, held a diet in Frankfort in 1398, 
and travelled thence to Charles VI. of 
France to discuss the difficult problem of 
allaying the j>apal schism. Meanwhile, the 
federated nobles, supported by Jost and 
Sigismund, began war in Bohemia against 
Wenzel and Procop. The struggle con- 
tinued until the end of August, 1400, when 
The Noble* received the news of 

Deoofte deposition and of the 

Kim Weoiel ®?®ction of Rupert of the Pala- 
tinate as king of the Romans. 
Wenzel was naturally furious at the insult. 
He could not, however, summon up reso- 
lution to strike an immediate blow for the 
recovery of his position. He made a 
second attempt at reconciliation with 
Sigismund ; but the brothers again quar- 
relled concerning the conditions under 
which the King of Hungary should take up 




Time* 
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arms against the empire on behalf of 
Wenzel, and Sigismund reluctantly retired 
to Bohemia. Jost seized the o|)portunity 
for a decisive stroke. In alliance with the 
Bohemian barons, the Archbishop of 
Prague, and the Margrave of Meissen he 
forced Wenzel to accept a regency for 
Bohemia, and again secured his possession 
of Lausitz and of the Bran- 
ReitUtt denburg Mark in August, 1401. 

Wenzel was anxioti> to put 
an end to this tutelage ; f(>r 
this purpose he again concluded a com* 
pact with Sigismund at the beginning of 
1402, appointing him vice*regcnt (ir 
co-regent in Bohemia, and conferring on 
him the imperial vicariate (or Germany. 
The King of Hungary repaid this mark <d 
confidence by making Wenzel a prisoner 
in March, 1402. and by capturing shortly 
afterwards his most faitliful supporter, 
the margrave Procop. Sigis- 
mtmd entered iipcm relations 
of extreme intimacy with 
the Austrian dukes, entrusted 
them with the care of the 
|KTson of the Bohemian king 
in August. I4<i2, and con- 
cluded with them important 
pads ot inheritance, con- 
siderably to the disadvantage 
td Jost of Moravia, whose 
Murk of Brandenburg he 
treated as his own. 

The p<»sitif)n was at length 
entirely changed by a rising 
in Hungary which obliged 
Sigismund to abandon 
Bohemia, and by the flight of Wenzel 
from Austria to his own country in 
November, 1403, where he was received 
with much jubilation, owing to the 
general hatred of the Austrian rule, 
jost was reconciled to Wenzel, chiefly for 
the reason that his brother Procop, with 
whom he had been in continual hostility, 
had died iti the year 1405, and the attacks 
of Sigismund and the Hapsburgs upon the 
Bohemian king wore successfully repulsed. 
Southern Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 
suffered terrible devastation between 1404 
and 1406 from the wars between the 
princes and also from the ravages of the 
dangerous robber bands which then became 
the curse of the country. 

Silesia suffered no less than Bohemia 
and Moravia under the unhappy govern- 
ment of King Wenzel. At the outset of 
his reign he interfered in a violent quarrel 
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between Breslau and the local, chapter, 
and espoused the cause of the town against 
the despotic aggression of its opponents 
in 1381. Shortly afterwards he involved 
this important commercial centre in a long 
feud with the dukes of Oppeln upon the 
question of a heavy guarantee for the 
king’s financial necessities. In t e course 

of this struggle the travel- 
StUsiatk Priace* merchants of Breslau 

- - suffered heavy losses in 

Bohemikb Coart p^Qp^rty and pursc. Some 

of the Silesian princes, in particular those 
of Teschen, remained faithful to Wenzel 
and secured high offices at the Bohemian 
court ; others, however, broke their feudal 
ties with Bohemia and formed connec- 
tions with Vladislav Jagellon. the reigning 
king of Poland. 

These numerous indications of retro- 
gression and decay in the hereditary 
Luxemburg territories would perhaps have 
been less ominous had not the religious 
and nationalist movement among the 
Bohemian nation then attained its highest 
point, declaring war with terrible deter- 
mination both against the Catholic Church 
and against German influence in general. 
The best-known representative of the 
reform movement among the Bohemian 
clergy is John Huss ; he had been a 
leading figure among the lecturers at the 
university since iJQb. and as preacher 
in the Bethlehem chapel at Prague he 
enjoyed an unexampled popularity among 
all classes of the population. He and 
his followers fulminated in the Bohemian 
language against the immorality of clergy 
and laity, especially against the sale of 
ecclesiastical offices (simony), whereby 
the ranks of the clergy were filled with 
unworthy members. Livings and bene^ 
fices had been multiplied to such an extent 
in Bohemia and Moravia that even small 
churches supported numerous priests m 
idleness. These and other evils formed a 

widesi)rcad social malady 

and as early as the middle ol 
Bohemia fourteenth century had 

Boring the i^^-en combated by Waldhauser 
Reformation Mificz in Bohemia, and 

bv John Wveliffe in England. Nowhere, 
however, did these ecclesiastical quarre s 
fill uDon a soil so rich in national am 
mosSras in Bohemia. The war broke 

out upon the question of 

of Wycliffe’s writings which had made 

their way into Bohemia and w^ 
?husiastically received by the reform 


em 


party among the clergy. The cathedral 
chapter requested the university to oppose 
the dissemination of Wycliffe’s works and 
opinions ; they met with a refusal from 
the Bohemian " nation ” in the university 
w'hich was practically led by Huss. The 
breach existing in the university and 
within the nation was widened. 

The same opposition reappeared a few 
years later upon the question of concluding 
the papal schism. The Council of Pisa 
in 1409 proposed to settle the question 
definitely by observing an ecclesiastical 
neutrality and refusing obedience to 
either Pope. In the University of Prague 
the idea commended itself only to the 
Bohemian “ nation ; ’’ the three remaining 
nationalities in conjunction with the 
upper clergy adhered firmly to the Roman 
Pope Gregory' XIL King Wenzel, in con- 
trast to Rupert, declared for ecclesiastical 
neutrality, and the Czech party induced 
him to issue that fatal decree whereby the 
Bohemian “ nation,” though in the minor- 
ity, was hencefonvard to have three votes 
in all university discussions and resolu- 
tions. while the three non-Bohemian 
nations were to have but one 
vote between them. This 
Defies the n^^asure implied the despotic 
Pope repression of Germans and 

foreigners. Their sole remedy was 
migration to other German i>n»vpities. 

Huss, who must be regarded as the 
nrime mover in this momentous trans- 
action. had shaken off his opponents with 
unusual success. He was the 

boldened for the stmggle Wjp 

clergy in particular with Archbishop 
z^'k of pVagoc. ThU eccles.^t.c had 
forcibly deprived the clergy of their 

Wycliffite books, which he -s 

b^burnt. and had also ‘taken mcMures 

against the licence of 

every direction, and was anxious 

their"^ activity to the 

When Huss declined to from 

tions and continued to preach . 

the pulpit of the the bulk 

was excommunicated. H ,,niversity, the 
of the population, *^^^yg„2el’s second 

court, the Queen Sophie himself. 

wife from while^he arch- 

were on the side uy his clergy 

bishop was supported on y V 

and by the new Rope. John XXUi. 

The"^ further by general 

divisions was largcWinfluen^d g 

political events. King Rupert n 
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throughout the country with increased 
zeal, while in the capital itself the tension 
between the two parties was in no degree 
diminished. 

Sigismund then considered that it 
might be possible to make an end of the 
religious disputes which shook the Bo- 
hemian hereditary lands, Bohemia it^lf, 
and also Moravia, to their centre, by bring- 
ing Huss before the Council of Constance, 
where the most influential representatives 
of political and ecclesiastical Europe 
had gathered to conclude the schism and 
to introduce general measures of church 
reform. Huss arrived a fortnight before 
the first sitting of the council, on Novem- 
ber 3rd. 1414. accompanied by several 
Bohemian nobles, under a safe-conducl 
from Sigismund. This fact, however, 
did not prevent the council fron: 
imprisoning Huss on Novembei 
f!** • 28th. Sigismund and Wenzel 
made no attempt to interfere, 
in spite of their express promise 
guaranteeing a safe passage and return 
for Huss. The nobility of Boheinia 
and Moravia pressed his c^ with 
increasing firmness, and sent letters oi 
warning to the king and the council ; but 
after more than six months' impriMnmem 
in misery. Huss was depnveo 
• of his spiritual office as an 

arch-heretic by the council 

on July 6 th. 1415. and, the 

secular power then executed 
the sentence of death hy 

burning. . 

Huss died a true mart^ to 
his religious zeal. The firm- 
ness, the love of truth, and 
the contempt of death which 
he displayed before his 
judges at Constance, were a 
iHiwerful incitement to m- 
Strong body of adherents m 
^ Bohemia and Moravia to 
, supported ^ hussite marTyr the more tenaciously to 

Huss, with his pupils ^^^d Shortly bcffire 

friends. On this occasion, ^t,„„ffefedde«uiintheye*rioo. his death, his pupil, jacobd 
however. Wenzel reasons lus of Mies, came forward with a cla^. 

ttVe'SoAtV" who oppo'sed ,c.on„ The h»sed uocn .hc commands 


m the year 14IU. The simultaneous choice 
of the two Luxemburg princes, Jost of Mo- 
ravia and Sigismund of Hungary, was but 
a temporary danger, as the former died in 
January, 1411. Of the many descendants 
of the house of Luxemburg there remained 
only King Wenzel of Bohemia and King 
Sigismund of Hungary, neither having 

male issue. They agreed 
Sisismond on ^^-ithout difficulty to share 
the Throne inheritance of their 

of Germany Moravian cousin, and laid 
aside all previous grounds of dispute. 
Sigismund took the Mark of Branden- 
burg, which he forthwith mortgaged to 
the Burgrave Frederic of Nuremberg ; 
Wenzel added Moravia and Lausitz to 
Bohemia. Sigismund was then unani- 
mously chosen king of Germany. Wenzel 
reserved to himself the right of acquiring 
the dignity of emperor at the hands of the 
Pope. They attempted by similar means 
to conclude the schism in the Church, 
recognising John XXIIL. then resident 
in Rome, as against the other two candi- 
dates who laid claim to the papal tiara. 
Hopes of a general recognition induced 
the pope to modify his attitude to Huss 
and to refrain from summoning him to 
Rome ; this policy was the more feasible 
because the chief opponent 
of Huss. the Archbishop 
Zbynek, died in the year 
1411, and his aged successor 
was a mere tool in the hands 
of King Wenzel. Huss. how- 
ever, was stimulated to 
further invective in his 
preaching against ^^*®^*^* 
tical abuses by John XXll l - s 
issue of indulgences to secure 
money for the struggle against 
his opponents, a proceeding 
which gave further ground 

for serious complaints. Once 

again the nation supported 



esult a the Imprisonment and execution 
of ce ta?n persons who publiclv opposed 
tie procec^dings of the papal 
«ionere while further complaints were 
made in Rome against 
sequently incurred a IfP^ 
<»xcommunication in 14^?- , , . 

from Prague, but continued his work 
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based upon the kinds 

Scripture, for communion m both k n 

Hui offered no . objection, and 

"T"rnc^th"ndrof Constance 
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rejected ftis innovation as being opixwcd 
to the existing custom of the Church 

the Cathol c clergy m every direction 

^‘^«>‘‘<iance with the 
custom of the age, soon formed a leamie 

in bo^th‘’kh!Hr commSn 

n both kinds and freedom of preachine 

iiokerr'^- un£,imS5 

Prag^ and 

ST, -tX. 


strong measures were taken against the 
apostates ; the fathers of the council issued 

oS;, ^-sciples were burned in 

Olmutz when they attempted to preach 
the new doctnne in that city. A £;cond 
magister of Prague. Hieronymuf 
urned m Constance on May 30th 1416 
Bishop John of Leitomischl. who 

responsible next S 
Sipsmund for the condemnation of Huss 

Olmutz, and showed 
great zeal for the extirpation of the heresy. 
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But these measures served only to 
intensify the spirit of opposition, after 
the death of Huss, from year to year, 
and soon made the breach irremediable. 
The only measures which commended 
themselves to the new Pope, Martin V., 
were excommunication and anathema, 
which produced the smaller effect, as the 
Hussites themselves now began 
Hsuiica break up into sects and 

Breftk Up parties which went far beyond 
into SeeU doctrine of the magister of 

Prague. The most numerous, and after- 
wards the most important, of these sects 
was that of the Taborites, who took their 
name from Mount Tabor, where they 
originally held their meetings. As re- 
garded religion, they professed a return to 
the conditions of primitive Christianity, 
and adherence only to the actual letter of 
the Bible. At the same time their politi- 
cal and social views and objects were 
marked by extreme radicalism. The more 
moderate opposition among the Hussites 
were known irom their symbol as Calixtins 
(chalicemen) or as Pragers, as the Prague 
school was their spiritual centre. 

King Wenzel, who had favoured the 
Hussites since the condemnation of their 
founder, was impelled by his brother Sigis- 
mund and the Pope to entertain senously 
the idea of interference, in view of the 
dangerous and revolutionary spint which 
animated an ever increasing circle of ad- 
herents. At the outset of the 14I9 he 
remodelled the Hussite council of the Neu- 
stadt in Prague by introducing Catholics, 
and recalled the priests who h^d 
expelled. However, mutual animosity 
had risen to such a pitch that on J^|y 30th. 
liio when the Catholics disturbed or 
insS’ted a procession, the Hussites, under 
their leader Ziska, stormed the parliament 
house in the Neustadt and threw some of 
the Catholic councillors out of the windows 
The councillors were then beaten and 

stabbed to death by the mlnnated 

lace. The excitement in tne 
Wenzel Die* ^nd the country was 

ia ea Accew increased a few weeks after- 
of F»ry wards by the sudden death of 

difficult tiJ 

^ - a 


Sion 

mia. 


Moravia, and Silesia. In each of these 


three countries the political situation and 
the prospects of his recognition were 
different. In Bohemia he might expect a 
bitter opposition, as long as he maintained 
his hostility to the Hussite movement. In 
Moravia this movement had indeed ob- 
tained a firm footing among the nobility 
and the population. Here, however, there 
was a counteracting force in the bishopric 
of Olmiitz and its numerous feudatories, 
led by Bishop John. " the man of iron," 
who strove vigorously for the suppression 
of the heresy. Further, the most impor- 
tant towns, such as Briinn, Olmutz, Znaim, 
Iglau, and others were populated by a 
majority of Catholic and German mhabi- 
tants, and neither they nor the nobility 
had any intention of opposing the nghts ol 
the Luxemburg claimant. . 

Finally, Sigismund could be cert^ ol 
meeting with ready submission in SUesia. 
which was entirely Germanised, and 
regarded the struggle in Bohemia 
primarily from a nationalist pmnt ol 
view, condemning it for its anti-German 
tendency. Hence Sigismund did not 
enter Bohemia, but entrusted the govern- 
ment to the Dowager.(^ueen 
Sigiimufid Sophie, and to some councillors 
from the moderates among 
nobility ; he appeared in 
.Briinn in December. 1419. where he 
summoned the provincial 
embassy also appeared from Bohemia 

to ask for the ^mgs recognition of^e 

four articles of belief, which had b^n 
drawn up by the Hussite 
time previously in a general y . 

PrVe- These" were, firstly, freedom ‘d 

nreSiing; secondly, communion in both 

kinds; thirdly, ‘be observance of a^^toUc 

poverty by the clergy; and. fourthly, 
Juppreiion and Punishment of deadly 

Jl Sigismund however, declined to 
He did not. however. prM«d to 

hernia, but horned immcA^ately^ 
Briinn to Breslau, ’"to 
made a formal entry on t^ds 

Here he declared his re^^^«‘‘^7d%olitical 
the Hussites as his rehpo^a^^ 

opponents. Towards the ^ 

reign the artisans council and 

revolt against the Y^^^^idmSration. 
the whole system of roy" ^ at 

hT&d* J-V 
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usurped the power and authoritv- Sigis- 
mund did not hesitate to bring the revo- 
lutionaries to justice : he executed twenty- 
three of them in the public square on 
March 4th, 1420, condemned the nume- 
rous fugitives to death, declared their 
rights and property forfeit, and most 
stnctly limited the freedom and the privi- 
leges of the guilds as a whole. 

This action was intended as a menace 
to the Bohemians, and its meaning 
became plainer on March 15th. 1420. when 
a citizen of Prague, who had ventured to 
express publicly in Breslau his opinion 
^on the condemnation of 
Muss, and to declare himself 
a Hussite, was burned as a 
heretic at Sigismund’s orders. 

Two days afterwards he 
ordered the crusade bull 
against the Hussites which 
Pope Martin V. had issued, 
to be read from the pulpits 
of the Breslau churches. The 
embassy from Prague, which 
had also come to Breslau to 
negotiate with the king, 
naturally left the city entirely 
undeceived, and upon its 
return to Prague wisely 
advised a union of the 
moderate Calixtins and radi- 
cal Taborites. and issued an 
appeal for war upon their 
common enemy, the Luxem- 
burg ruler. 

A few weeks later Sigis- 
mund entered Bohemia with 
a strong army, composed 
chiefly of Germans and Sile- 
sians. He could calculate 


BOHEMIA AND THE REFORMATION 

through Moravia to Hungary. On all three 
occasions the undaunted Taborite army 
had held the field under its general, Ziskii. 
Conscious of their power, the Taborites 
now took the offensive, and conquered 
during the following months a number of 
towns and fiefs which had remained 
Catholic. The process of transforming 
the German towns of Bohemia into Czech 
settlements went on simultaneously with 
these conquests, so far as it had not been 
already completed by earlier events. A 
lew towns only wore able to resist the 
change. In June. 1421, the assembly ol 
Caslau had already declaretl 



the crown to be forfeit, the 
hing being ” the deadly 
enemy of the Bohcmiuii 
nation." The provisional 
government offered the Bohe- 
mian throne to the King oi 
Poland. 

Sigismund was a restless 
and iituiaunted cliaracter ; in 
this and in many other good 
and bad qualities he reminds 
us of his grandfather. King 
John. Once again he resumed 
the struggle, although the 
dangers which thre.ilened 
him in Hungary made it 
impossible for Iiim ft> think 
of contimiing the war in 
Bohemia without foreign 
help, (icrnnany equipped a 
crusading armv at liis appeal 
mcicascd.lt is said, to 200,000 
men hy contingents from 
Meissen and Silesia, Bohemia 
was invaded 


— •■■.aov-u in Septeinbir. 

upon tlie sujiport of many t warrior furious attacks 

towns which had remained cii«io »nat.ur. of the Hus.site bands inflicted 

German and Catholic — for cximnl^ f'"ted the 

Kuttenberg — and on the advamVee withdraw almost as s.Kin as it 

denved from the possession of ik ♦ crossed the frontier. It was not 

B?hc2 .ifc-ams. 

Most important to Sigismund were 
Vii co-ojHTation of Duke 

irom — or^finued 

ilJ' for this help was 

Sigismund^ gave 
Elizabeth, his only child and heiress tSthe 

castles, and aftenvards gave him the 
^ovemomhip. and finally complete posis- 
sion. of the margiaviate of Moravia^Ser 
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^rti^s which diml^aTed pVa^ue^ 
Hradshm and the Wyshcrad. K.e^^; 
he siege of Prague from May to June 
M20. a failure. An attempt to reheve 
the defenders of the \Vvsh.vr-.,i 

Nove*'^h murderous battle'S 

and was (ore.d to retS.-frT/thfrt'S’ 
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the convention of October ist to 4th, 
1423. Albert was gradually able, with the 
help ol the Bishop of Olrniitz, to withdraw 
this province from Hussite influence, to 
crush the Hussite barons, and to make 
the province a base of operations against 
Moravia. These facts induced Ziska to 
turn his attention to the neighbouring 

province in the year 1424 ; 
Qa&rrels outset of the cam- 

Amoi^ the - general 

succumbed to an attack of 
some kind of plague at Pribislau. a little 
town on the frontier of Bohemia and 
^Moratna, on October iith. 1424- Bef»)re 
his death bitter quarrels had broken out 
lietween the several Hussite sects, 
though these had hitherto been allayed 
by Ziska. However, af^er his death an 
irremediable disruption took place. His 
special adherents, who were known as 
the •Orphans." separated from the 
Taborites. The leadership of the latter was 
undertaken by Prokop Holy {Rasa, the 
shorn one), who took a leading position in 
the general Hussite army during the war- 
fare of the following years. He was the 
chief stimulus to the enterprises which 
the Bohemians undertook after 1424 
against all the neighbouring provinces, and 
he spread the Hussite wars to Austria and 
Hungary, to Silesia and the Lausitz, to 
Sa.vony and Brandenburg, to the Palatinat*- 
and Franconia. 

The Hussite e.xpeditions were repeated 
annuallv, now in one direction, now m 
another. spreading terrible misery- 
throughout the whole of Central Europe. 
In many countries, especially in Silesia, 
the Hussites were not content with mere 
raitls, but left permanent garrisons in the 
conquered towns and castles, which 
incessantly harassed and devastated the 
surrounding districts. To such a height 
did the danger rise that the princes of 
the empire were induced to undertake a 

second crusade against 

summer of I 4 ^ 7 » King 

P«i sigismund was occupied with 

against the Turks. 
Army to Once again the enterprise 

ended with the panic hau 

r.erman armv when confronted at Tachau 

SThe Stes. whom a long of 

victories had filled with hope and con 

fidencc. It seemed 

to subdue this enemy m the field, and the 
opinion was further strengthened hy the 
llussite exploits in the following years. 
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The last act of this tragic period of 
Bohemian history began at the outset of 
the year 1431. Sigismund attempted to 
reach a solution of the problem at any 
cost on wholly new principles ; a council 
had begun the war, a council should end 
it. He succeeded in winning over to his 
view Pope Martin V., who summoned a 
general council of the Church at Basle, 
and entrusted the conduct of it to the 
cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, with instruc- 
tions to make the suppression of the 
Hussite movement a chief topic of debate. 

Th’s expediti«m to Bohemia ended, like 
its predecessors, with a terrible defeat of 
the Germans atTaus on August 14th, 1431 ; 
and negotiations were then attempted, to 
which, indeed, more moderate parties in 
Bohemia had long since manifested their 
inclination. While the Hussite amies in 
1432 and 1433 marched plundering and 
massacring through .\ustria. North Hun- 
garv. Silesia, Saxonv, and Brandenburg 
to the Baltic, an embassy from 
Prague appeared in Basic 
during the first months of 
SifUmtiftd ^y^icn no conclusion 

could be reached there, the ambassadors 
of the council betook themselves to 
Prague, and concluded, on November 
mth, 1433. the Compactata of Prague. 
The material point w^ the recognition 

though under conditions and incom- 

pIetejy_o{ the four articles of Prague of 
141Q ; concerning the acceptance or 
refusal of these King Sigismund then m 
Briinn. had declined to commit 

Of decisive importance for 
developments was the split between he 
moderate Cal.xtins who included the 
majority of the Bohemian nubility, and 
the Taborites and Orphans. Xhe 
Sion ended in a conflict at Li^pan m 

Bohemia on May 30th, 1434 ; 
radicals suffered a severe defeat. The pam 
was now cleared for j^acc. which was 
concluded on July 5th. 1436. by 
publication of the 

assembly Church was 

the Bohemians with the 

followed by a then 

with Bohemia. Oidy 

recognised as king ox enioV the 

for I year and a did he ^enpy 

peaceful pos^ssion o numer- 

December 9th, i 437 * b® , hVeaches of the 
ous misunderetandinp an strong 

terms of peace had beg^ Hussites, 

feeling against him among the n 




BOHEMIA’S ELECTIVE MONARCHY 

AND ITS UNION WITH HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA 

QN his death-bed Sigismund recom- Frederick, the uncle and guardian of 
I A his son-in-law, Duke Albert Ladislaus. to accept the crown of Bohemia 

" p K plan failed, they professed 

m t readiness to recognise Ladislaus 

hirn. Albert 11 . inherited both the himself, provided that he were brought 
Germ.-ui and the Hungarian crown up in Bohemia. During these endless 

""T I’arty struggles Ulrich of^Roseiiberg kept 

.Mora\ la. and Silesia was b..sed ujicn the the upper hand. He was the most nower- 

rhS lV"to'r^lt“"tt' thcBohemirn nobleran l 

cnailes IV. to regulate the succession m derived the greatest advanta^e^ 

he house* of Luxemburg, and also upon from the con 7 us?n wh'ch p?e- 

the various succession treaties and mar- *^"**’** .u.rir.. i. . ; ' 1:5“ 


^~\N his death-bed Sigismund recom- 
mended his son-in-law, Duke Albert 
ol Austria, as his successor to the choice 
of the Bohemian nobles who stood rounil 
him. Albert 11 . inherited both the 
German and the Hungarian crown 
from Sigismund ; his claim to Bohemia. 
.Moravia, and Silesia was b..sed ujion the 
jirinciples formulated undci the Emperor 
Charles IV. to regulate the succession in 
the house of Luxemburg, and also upon 
the various succession treaties and mai- 
nage connections between the Luxemburg 
and Hapsburg families. However, the 
prince, whom the Hussite wars had made 
conspicuous in Bohemia, could secure 
recognition from only two of the jrarties 
then dominant in the country, the 
Catholics, led by Baron Ulrich of Rosen- 
berg, and the Calixtins, whose si>okesman 
was Meinhai d of Neuhaus. The Taborites 
who were then guided by Henry Ptacck 
Cl*ii Wfcf Pjrkstein. offered the crown 
li of Bohemia to a Slavonic prince, 

Bobenik Casimir, the brother of Vladi- 
sav. king of Poland; their 
action brought about acivil war in Bohemia 
Itself, as well as a Polish invasion both of 
this country and of Silesia, which had 
already done homage to Albert. 

AIK ^l‘!® struggle was in progress. 
Albert suddenly died on October 27tli 
1439 . leaving no male issue. Not untii 
rebruary. 1440. did his widow Elizabeth 

named Ladislaus 
(Madislay IV.) Posthumus. Though this 
enjoyed beyond the shadow of a 

fb. ^ K •! ® justifiable claims to 

the inheritance, yet the party of Ptacek 

of Iirkstein pa^d over the Hapsburg 

vo/r fn an almost unanimouf 
K • ‘"r assembly of Prague the 
choice of Albert. Duke of Bavaria^a^ king 
of Bohemia; he. however, declined the 
honour under the influence of a secret 
warning from Ulrich von Rosenberg the 
l^der of the Catholics. T^ SSirit^ 
then attempted to induce the Emperor 


\ ailed during Ins interregnum. 
1 he greater part of the country and the 
capital, Prague, were in his power and in 
mat of his allies, the Calixtins ; the 
Taborites were restricted to four only of the 
thirteen circles of Bohemia. 

The position was changed after the death 
of Ptacek of Pirkstcin in 1444. when 
the youthful George Podiebrad and 
Kunstadl undertook the leadership of the 
advanced Hussite party. In the year 
1448 he seized Prague by a bold and 
sudden attack, and there assisted his 
party to gain a complete victory. For 
two vears civil war again raged in Bohemia, 
until the c.use of the year 1450, when it 
was agreed at the general assembly at 
i rague to approach the emperor again 
upon the question of the surrender of the 
young king. On this occasion Frederick 
111. came to an understanding by direct 
negotiation with George Podiebrad.- with- 
out consulting the other party leaders 
In 1451 he entrusted Podiebrad with the 
regency in Bohemia during the minority of 
TbcYogtbfvl ^<^*slaus. The Bohemian 
Lft4UUtt« estat^ confirmed this decision 
Oft assembly of April 

.IK *452. Podiebrad, more- 
w£'n <0 these conditions. 

When a revolution of the Austrian 

tiS^ a^^nst the emperor broke out in 
he following year. Udlslaus was released 

at W® ® and. in name 

i’ Austria. Hungary 

and Bohemia. In October. 1453 the 
memorable year of the Turkish inquest 
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of Constantinople, he. came to Prague and proved obstinate, trusting to the sujJport 
wan crowned king of Bohemia, after a of the Archduke Albert VI. of Austria, a 
progress through Moravia, where he pre- brother of the Emperor 'Frederick III., 
viously received the homage of the until its resistance met with a bloody 
Moravian nobility, to the very considerable punishment. In Silesia and Lausitz a 
vexation of the Bohemians. In Bohemia revulsion in favour of George took place. 

the young prince was entirely when he succeeded, as a result of many 
Kiai Di*» dependent upon George Podie- tortuous intrigues, in ousting the local 
OD ibe E*e Qjjly t.he claimant to the throne. Duke Albert the 

of Marrine minister and political Courageous of Saxoiw. 

adviser, but also his ” major-domo.” as he The firmness of George s position 
called himself, and he never allowed the largely due to the fact that, strangely 
youth to be out of his sight. He kept the enough, before his coronation in Bohemia 
p'ince in Bohemia for more than a year, he had promised obedience to theCatholic 
and then accompanied him to Breslau and Church.andhadtherebysecuredthepower- 
Vi^nna ^ support of the Pope, who expected 

Then at length the Bohemian governor that Podiebrad would bring the whole 

arrange 

m prese^rving domestic lnt*e*rvention of ^he 

Breslau city chronicler 
and historian Peter Es- 
chenloer secured the ac- 
ceptance ol an important 

ture. if'en. ai x.ie -gc be^u of^RMAnv agreement whereby the 

of barely eighteen, the tb# oenom “d ritizens of Breslau pro 

king suddenly died in cro»n* from Sigijmnnd. ''“*/**f “ miscd obedience to King 

Prague on November George, though the actual 

.“^rplague, a. the ntoment pertor.ance of hontage was postponed fot 


III pi 

peace, securing general 
safety and order, and 
advancing the progress 
of trade and manufac- 
ture. Then, at the age 


when preparation^ were being made lor 
the celebration of his marriage with the 
daughter of Charles VII. of France. 

So admirable had been the preparations 
of George Podiebrad. that on March 2nd. 
I4 s 8, a few months after the death of 
Ladislaus. he was able to secure lus 
elevation to the crown of Bohemia, t he 
neighbouring provinces of Moravia, 

snfsia, ani in 'n'’4, Cfused 

Breslau and Lausit^, at ^^nallv 

obedience or recognition. Eventually. 

however, submissior. to .‘h= '‘{"f 

was refused n Moravia only by tne 
eSho ic towns-Briinn. Olmutz. .^a^ 
rglau and others. When George tnvaded 
the country with an army, Iglau alone 
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“’secure of his power in Bohemia Moravta 

and Silesia, on the best of 

the ne-ghbouring states “"<1 mth Bie 

able to turn h.s a— Jo 

podiebr »4 mg himsclf upon the 

Refgt«» th* Crown of Hungary '0 

of Hoof »ry opposition to Matthi^ 

Corvinus. had been offered to him to 
son Henry in the year t 459 - J^f^ursitua- 

ton in Hunga"^, he had hestoUj, and had 

fo"frLrr,f.‘'’Vc’Sa''d''irurd 
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compensation in the fact that the two 
princes who were struggling for the throne 
respectively sought alliance with him from 
this time onwards. In August, 1459, the 
emperor invested him with the Bohemian 
lands, and also made him other important 
p omises ; at the same time Matthias made 
a successful effort to secure the favour of 
the Bohemian king. Not only did George 
succeed in turning the hostility of the two 
pr nces to his own advantage, but he also 
CO iceived the plan of entering into relations 
with the enemies of theemjicror within the 
empire, and thus advancing towards the 
imperial crown without the help of foreign 
intervention. This project of the King of 
B jhemia was rendered abortive chiefly by 
the opposition of Albert 
Achilles, the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. 

A short time afterwards 
occurred that breach with 
the papacy which had 
such momentous conse- 
quences for George, and 
a short period of triumph- 
ant progress was followed 
by almost a decade of 
fruitless and exhausting 
struggle, Pius If. insisted 
upon the performance of 
the undertaking which 
George had given in his 
coronation oath, to adopt 
strong measures against 
the Hussites. When nego* 
tiation produced no re* 

suit, the Pope sent his 1>~. k y r 

legates to Prague in the Ujo HuMit' 

■ •'»« ?!»«•* *0 well Uid »h.t oa 

be wtismhlt to teevre the 
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summer of 1462. There, 
on August 14th, a violent BobemU. 

scene »->ok place, when King George 
publicly replied to the Pope’s demands 
bv asserting his refusal to recede from 
the Compactata. which Pius II. had 
already declared invalid. The legates 
acGuMd the king of faithlessness before the 
public assembly, threatened him with 
spiritual and temporal punishment, and 
KiD| . forthwith imprisoned. 

Pop« »i ffy every tie between 

Zhmitf ^nd thC' king was 

broken. For the moment 

MtP^’ was confined to 

attempts to induce the CathoUcs in 

Bohemia. Moravia, and Silesia to abandon 

the king s cause ; only m Breslau did these 

effSS Thlf appreciable 

effect, fhe princes to whom the Pope 


ap|>ealcd against George Podiebrad de- 
clined to take any share in a crusade, 
partly for rca.sons of family relationship — 
(for example, his son-in-law. .Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary), partly for politic.al 
reasons (for example, the King of Poland, 
The New Pope especially the Em- 

E.eo*«a*.icete. Frederic HI., whe 

Kief Ceorie pressed in 

the years 1462 and 

The emperor even attempted to intervene 

withthePopeon behalf of (ieorge Podiebrad. 

In 1464 the situation changed. P.iul II., 
a far more vigorous character than Pius 11.. 
occu|)icd the papal chair, while the death 
of Kathcrina. the daughter of George 
Podiebrad. left her husband Matthias 

Corvinus free to art 
against his former father- 
in-law. In I4(>6 Paul 
excommunicated George 
as a heretic, and stirre<l 
uj) war against liiiii in 
Breslau and Moravia. 
The Catholic federation 
of nobles soon made 
their hostility felt in 
Bohemia also. H«iwevrr. 
the king maintained the 
upjXT hand against liis 
adversaries in his own 
country, .is long .is the 
rulers of the neighbouring 
territories held aloof. 
Only when Matthias ol 
Hungary resolved in 1468 
to obey the papal com- 
mand for a crusade 
against the Bohemian 
ki '.i-TT'Tv — — ».M» king, did George lose 
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Moravia and part of Silesia. However, 
he soon succeeded in surrounding at Wili- 
mow the Hung.irian king, who had ad- 
vanced too rashly in February. 1460. and 
Matthias was forced to agree to an 
armistice with a view to arranging 
terms of |x;acc. Peace, however, proved 
impossible in view of the terms de- 
manded by the papal legate and the 
Bohemian barons, which George could 
not possibW accept. They even induced 
Matthias Corvinus to proclaim himself 
king of Bohemia on May 3rd, 1469. and to 
receive the homage of Moravia, Silesia 
Lausitz. 

The natural r^ult was the continuation 
of the w^. (ieorge had secured the 
support of Poland— in return for an 
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acknowledgment o( the Polish prince 
Vladislav as his successor — and fought 
with some success ; he did not live to 
see the conclusion of the struggle, in the 
midst of which he died of an illness on 
March 22nd, 1471- He had been one of 
the most extraordinary figures on the 
throne of Bohemia ; neither before nor 

afterwards did the country see 

.V M * ^ prince of such humble origin, 

the tlBsaite position of 

a simple party leader to that 
of viceroy with full powers, and thence to 
the throne. He had remarkable capacity 
for government, and found enthusiastic 
admirers and true friends among his 
contemporaries. During his reign his 
territory was in a continual state of war, 
but the administration was in strong 
hands. But the religious problem, a 
bequest from the Hussite period, thwarted 
his success and undermined the whole of 
his efforts. 

A wholly different character from George 
was his successor on the Bohemian throne, 
the Pole Vladislav, who was known as 
* King Allright.” from a favourite and 
very characteristic expression of his. The 
war against King Matthias continued for 
eight years longer, partly on the of 
Bohemia and Moravia, partly in Silesia 
(Breslau) and partly in Hungary. Fortune 
favoured now one side and now the other, 
until financial embarrassments affecting 
both princes and parties, and the steady 
approach of the Turkish danger, paved the 
way for a temporary armistice and even- 
tually for a peace, which was concluded 
after lengthy negotiations at Olmutz on 
July 21st. 1479. It was agreed that 
Vladislav should remain in possession ol 
the title and the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
that Matthias Corvinus should bear the 
title of King of Bohemia during his life, and 
should also remain in possession of 
Moravia. Silesia, and Lausitz ; Jj** 

death his provinces might be 

back by Vladislav for 
CBtboUcB 400,000 ducats, an exorbi- 

HastitM tant price for that period. 

Cm*« to Term* reference was made to 
the question of religious unity, or to the 
brinmng back of the Hussites to the Cath- 
olic Siurch. though it was ® 

that Rome had stirred 
Even before his accession Kir^ Vladislav 
had pledged himself to maintain the Com- 
p^ctTll ^tLs it was inevitable that upon 
the conclusion of the foreign war the party 
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struggle between the Catholics artd the 
Hussites should break out again in 
Bohemia. The movement degenerated 
into fearful confusion after the autumn of 
1483. Councillors were murdered and 
flung through windows ; churches and 
monasteries were plundered ; Germans 
and Jews were persecuted and robbed as 
a matter of course. Strangely enough, 
however, this violent outburst of passion 
resulted in less than two years in a recon- 
ciliation of the two parties {1485) : and 
an agreement was arranged upon the 
basis of the recognition of the Compactata 
and of the full equality of the Hussites 
with the Catholics. 

From that moment the intiuence of the 
Hussite sect in Bohemia began to diminish. 
It lost importance the more rapidly as the 
“ Bohemian Brotherhood,” which was 
originally in some connection with it. 
began a vigorous period of development. 
The fact that the descendants of the 
original Hussites were able at this late 
period to develop a branch of a new doc- 
trine with such vigour, is evidence ol 
the hold which the Hussite theories had 

gained upon the nation ; 
RiM ua F»ii ^he futility of the 

V .. . « . many attempts, initiated by 

Rchfio«a Uett between the 

Hussites and the Catholics of Bohemia, 
notwithstanding the fact that men of such 
power as Nicholas of Cusa. John of Capis- 
trano. and vEneas Sylvius apphed their 
energy to the task. An extraordinarily large 
number of sects rose and disappeared m the 
course of the fifteenth century, side by side 
with the main groups in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Only the Brotherhood b^ameo^ 
permanent importance : this sect 
u4th a society of certain members who were 
diiatisfied with the Hussite 
its first settlement was made m i457 

at Rumwald. a Bohemi^ 

to King George Podiebrad. The socieiy 


even during this wnoa. a / 

adherents both in Bohemia and Mom^a 

and the death of these two j 

uppre^rs. in the ^ hindrance 

L’^cially in Bohemia. 

iulnS olTSLd dissun- 
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sionS, or by the general decree of banish* 
ment from Moravia which its members 
incurred in 1480. 

The difference in the treatment of the 
Brotherhood in Bohemia and in Moravia 
was due to the separation of this latter 
country and also of Silesia from the 
Bohemian crown, and to the wholly 
different policy followed by Vladislav 
in Bohemia and by Matthias in Moravia 
and Silesia. The weakness and good 
nature of the former allowed the supremacy 
to fall into the hands of the nobles. Mat- 
thias. on the other hand, emphasised from 
the verv outset his royal power as opposed 
to the claims of the privileged orders. The 
iron hand of Corvinus was even more 
strongly felt in 
Silesia , than in 
Moravia, where 
Matthias lett the 
government in 
the hands of the 
liighly capable 
' iccroy Ctibor,of 
< imburg, who 
had been occu* 
pant of this high 
position from 
1469, retaining it 
until 1494, long 
after the death* 
of Matthias. 

It is due chiefly 
toCtiborthat the 
attempts which 
had been made 
during the past 
century to unite 
the divided prin- 
cipalities were 
now consum* 
mated by means of a definitely organised 
administration. The institution of the 
princely diets and thecreation of the central 
bureaucracy belong to the age of Matthias, 
and are his work. His government did not 
enjoy the best of reputations with posterity 
owing to the enormous increase in the 
taxes and imposts, which his continual 
financial necessities laid upon his subjects • 
in this rnatter he was supported, especially 
in Silwia. by his local governor, George 
yon Stem, and by other faithful servant 
in the most irresponsible manner, at the 
ex^nse of the people 
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April 6th, 1490. Matthias died 
wuuuut legitimate issue, and the Bohemian 
king, Vladislav, was raised to the throne 


of Huneary. In accordance with tlie pre- 
vious arrangement, Moravia and Silesia 
fell into his power, although he never 
fulfilled the condition by which these lands 
were to be repurchased at the price of 
400,000 ducats, so that the title of the 
Bohemian crown to these districts was 
diluted with some show of reason. 

The reign of King Vladislav is one of 
the most unsatisfactory periods in the 
history of the Bohemian countries. The 
great economic and religious changes 
which, at the end of the iifteenth century, 
denoted the outset of a new ora for 
Europe, found. Bohemia and N'oravia 
divided by class dissensions. The here- 
ditary monarchy liad been greatly 

weakened as a 
result of events 
since the Hussite 
war. and the loss 
of the great 
crown demesnes 
of former times 
had deprived it 
of its jKjwer and 
influence. Eco- 
nomically as well 
as |>olitical!y, the 
nobility were 
supremo in the 
country ; they 
wore, however, 
filled with a 
boundless ambi- 
tion for power, 
and were ready 
to pass all limits 
in their efforts to 
weaken the mon- 
archy, to oppose 
, ^ , the privileges 

and freedom of the towns, or to keep 
down the peasant class in a state of 
slavery and serfdom. 

The highest positions in the country were 
exclusively in the hands of the nobles and 
knights ; they enjoyed unlimited power in 
the provincial assemblies. an<l in 1500 
compiled a legal code, the Ordinances of 
Vladislav, which was to secure their pre- 
dominance for ever. The king agreed to 
the limitations, great and small, which 
the nobility placed upon his power. The 
Citizen cl^. however, was determined to 
oppo^ these encroachments upon the 
principle of justice ^nth the more vigour 
^ they found their material welfare greath 
injured by the arbitrary rule of the nobles 
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The nobles infringed the town monopoly of 
brewing, forbade the towns to acquire 
landed property, limited the freedom of the 
fairs, and so forth. Consequently the 
towns continually complained to the king. 

These complaints produced little effect, 

for the reason that, after his elevation to 

the throne of Hungary, Vladislav had 

' removed his capital from 

Peo 1* to Ofen, and remained 

• absent from Bohemia for years 

laOpposilioa , .■ .r. 

at a time. There were, more- 
over, uninterrupted hostilities between 
the citizens and nobles, who respectively 
formed federations for continuing their 
mutual strife. These conditions were in 
no way altered by the short stay which 
Vladislav made at Prague in 1502, as the 
king at once took the side of the nobles and 
decided the quarrel against the towns, 
while at a later period he withdrew his 
decision, though he could not induce the 
nobility to feel satisfied with his change 
of attitude. The outrages and aggressions 
committed by each side increased the 
bitterness of the struggle, and from year 
to year the tension grew more severe ; but 
from 1502 to 1509 the king remained in 
Hungary, and left affairs to take their 
course in Bohemia and Moravia. 

For the history of Silesia the reign of 
Vladislav was of importance, inasmuch as 
this prince, who was ever ready to bestow 
his favours, issued an important consti 
tutional law to the Silesian orders on 
November 28th. 1498. This was sub- 
stantially a confirmation of all previous 
concessions, with certain further additions. 
The president of the province, that is to 
say, the governor and highest official in 
Silesia, was alwavs to be a Silesian [irince ; 
the estates also obtained a right of voting 
taxes, some relief from military service, 
and a high court of justice, known as the 
" Court of the Princes.” which was com- 
posed of the territorial lords, and formed 
a -final court of appeal for every class. 

This arrangement might have 
The King's ^p^ved as a starting point for 
Feeble further development of the 

GoYernoeni ^dn^jnistration in bilesia. How- 
ever. in this country also the king’s feeble 
government, which was directed from 
Ofen. gave rise to disputes of every kind 
The bishopric of Breslau had for several 

years been carrying on a 
lasted till 1504. with the town 6f Bres ju 
and some Silesian princes, owing to the 
election of an unjxipular coadjutor. Some 
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years previously — in 1497— the Duke 
Nicholas of Oppeln had ended his life on the 
scaffold in consequence of an act of aggres- 
sion against the governor, Duke Casimir 
of Teschen. The town of Breslau was at 
feud, now with one and now with another 
of these princes, and marauding raids were 
of daily occurrence. The king’s decree 
to secure peace and his threats of punish- 
ment proved as futile here as they did 
in the other provinces. 

Vladislav enjoyed little personal in- 
fluence unless when he came forward in 
pierson and secured services in return for 
new privileges. In 1509 he was anxious 
that his son Lewis, born in 1506, who was 
already king of Hungary, should be 
crowned king of Bohemia during his life ; 
he was therefore obliged, after an absence 
of seven years, to decide upon a journey 
throughout his remaining territories in 
order to secure the completion of his 
project by his personal influence. He 
soon attained his main object. On 
February 17th, 1509, he made a state 
entry into Prague with his children and 
court : on March nth, some delay having 

. been caused by the illness of 

MorkTtaa* young prince, thccorona- 

Do Horn.*, to p,3C,.. 

King Lewi> Qther difficulties, especially 
the struggle between the nobles and the 
towns, were discussed in the course of a 
series of diets, but no result was secured. 

In February, 1510. V'ladislavleft Bohemia 
and betook himself to Olmutz, where the 
Moravian orders did homage to Lewis, 
upon receipt of the customary privile^ , 
thence ti e king went to Hungary, and m 
the winter of 1510 and 151 1 again returned 
with the youthful monarch and the r^t 
of his family to Silesia, where he also 
secured from the princes and estates the 
recognition of his son as his succe^or. 
The' confusion of legal relations which 
prevailed under King Vladislav is shown 
by the fact that he received the homage oi 
the Silesians, not as King of Bohemia, but 
as King of Hungary, though at the ^ 

time he had expressly ‘ 

that Silesia and Moravia belonged to th ^ 
Bohemian crown, in an ?m|»rial letter 
the Bohemians during his stay at Prague 

on January nth. 1510. «*„rnpd 

Hardly, however, had the king returned 

to Hungary when his attention was again 

occupied by the quarrel ^ftween the Ordere 
of Bohemia and Moravia, which . 

the more dangerous, as the towns appe 
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to bfe obstinately resolute. They formed 
a federation, and on June 20th, 15*3* 
concluded an offensive and defensive 
aUiance with Duke Bartholomjeus of 
Munsterberg, the grandson of King George 
Podiebrad, who was to represent their 
party at the coujt of King Vladislav. He 
proved successful in convincing the king 
and his advisers of the destructive influence 
upon Bohemia of the dominant party of 
nobles. Towards the end of the year 
1513 Vladislav was persuaded to receive 
the demands of the towns with more favour 
than he had previously shown them. 

However, his want of determination and 
his vacillation delayed a definite decision, 
although after the death of Bartholomxus 
the office of mediator 
l>ctwecn the nobles and 
towns was undertaken 
with considerable clever 
ness and success by his 
cousin Charles of Munster- 
l>crg. The struggle was 
raging with undiininished 
liuat when Vladislav II. 
died on March 13th, 1516. 
only a few montlis after 
he had concluded the im- 
portant marriage contract 
of July, 1515, with the 
Emperor Maximilian I., 
between his own chiMren 
Levr'is and Anna, and the 
grandchildren of the 
cmi^eror, Ferdinand and 
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robber knights, and the towns rtradc 
reprisals upon the nobles and their asso- 
ciates, often executing them without cere- 
mony. Isolated peasant revolts in Bohemia 
are also reported by the chroniclers. The 
‘‘Compact of St. Wenzel'* of September 
‘28th. 1517, in wliich a partial 
agreement between the estates 
was secured by the Moravian 
baron, William 01 Pern stein, 
proves the pressing need of some com- 
promise. however partial. An impor- 
tant point was the definition of the 
competency of the common law and of 
the town courts respectively. Disputes 
of an economic nature and the like were 
deferred for after consideration. Peace, 

indeed, was not finally 
secured. The weakness ol 
the royal i>owcr made a 
recurrence of the struggle 
inevitable after a few 
years. However, the 
public attention was 
occupied wit h other 
events, such as the plague 
which began in Prague in 
1520. and ravaged the 
whole country in 1521. 
the Lutheran movement, 
and the Turkish danger. 

In the year 1522 
King Lewis entered his 
Bohemian kingdom for 
the fii*$t time as an 
independent ruler, with 


Marla ; this contract also .j-hb last independent king object of putting an 
included a lederation in L«iwis 11,, who wa» « mtn chud when be end to the arbitrary 
which room was ^ound government of the nobles. 

Polaid"® Sigjsmund of as continued to their own 

ro^na. . ^ advantage for years by 

King Lews II. was no more than a the chief burgrave of Prague, Zdonek Lev of 


child, though already crowned. Hence 
it was necessary to agree upon some 
form of regency for the moment. After 
long negotiation between the orders in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and 
also in Hungary, the task was entrusted 
to the German emperor and to the king 
LewU It, Poland. However, these 
(be guardians could exercise no 

Boy KIac immediate influ. nee of any 
, l^md upon the provinces in- 

herited by Lewis, and the power of the 
continued to increase. In Bohemia 
and Moravia the quarrels between the 
estates continued as before. The 
nobte oppressed the towns, travelling 
merchants and citizens were attacked by 


Rozmital. The real motive for this journey 
was the unas'oidable necessity for seeking 
help against the Turks outside of Hungary 
itself. His route first led him to Briinn, 
where he received the homage of the 
Moravian orders, and confirmed their 
rights ; he attempted to settle a number 
of class dispute, and then made his way 
to the Bohemian frontier, where he was 
met by the Bohemian ambassadors. After 
a short stay in some of the more important 
towns of Bohemia, he reached Prague on 
March 28th, I 522 » and made a solemn 
entry with his young wife and his friend 
and tutor the Margrave George of Bran^ 
denburjg. Difficulties at once arose. 
A series of troublesome negotiations 
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began forthwith with* the estates of the 
kingdom in reference to the appoint- 
ment of a new chancellor of Bohemia, 
and the form of oath to observe the 
constitution which the king was to take. 
When the wording of this oath had been 
once passed, it was to remain in force in 
Bohenua for centuries. Slow progres.s also 
, , was made with OTher matters 

ewi* business — the queen’s 

M* /\tr ■ I coronation, the payment of 
His OineiaU , j j • 

the heavy debts incurred in 

King Vladisav’s time, and the equipment 
of an auxiliary army against the Turks. 
In the summer of 1522 violent disorder 
broke out in Silesia, especially in the town 
of Schweidnitz. Finally, at the end of 
the year, relations between King Lewis 
and the ruling nobles became so strained 
that, at the diet of February 5th, 1523, 
the king secured the dismiss^ of all the 
existing officials of the country, in par- 
ticular of Lev of Rozmital, and introduced 
a constitutional change, chiefly intended 
to restore the royal power to its rightful 
position. 

Notwithstanding numerous embassies 
and appeals, no help was to be gained 
from Hungary or from the king ; to the 
internal troubles of that country the 
Turkish danger was now added. When the 
Sultan Suleiman I. started from Con- 
stantinople for Hungary with a vast 
army in April, 1526, the youthful monarch 
resolved to oppose him. His army, which 
included Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian 
mercenaries, was overwhelmed by the 
superior numbers of the Turks ; in the 
Battle of Mohacs. on August 29th. 1526, 
it was annihilated, and the king was 
unfortunately drowned in a swamp of 
the Danube while in flight. The death of 
the last of the Jagellons on the throne of 
Bohemia and Hungary, at the age of 
twenty and childless, forms an event of 
importance in the world’s history, in w 
far as it occasioned the foundation of the 
Austrian monarchy under the 
sceptre of the Hapsburgs. 
Bohemia, the centre of that 
jkceUoBi countries the histoncal 

development of which has been briefly 
detailed, may be regaVded m 152b as 
a kingdom a thousand yeare 
assume its history to begin with the 
establishment of the Slavs m the 
province after the Germanic emigra- 
tion. It is an era rich in examples of 
national rise and process, From ft? own 


resources, and building upon foundations 
hidden in the' prehistoric period, Bohemia 
evolved a constitution which enabled 
the country to secure and to maintain 
a definite position among the bodies 
politic of Central Europe. It produced a 
royal house of indigenous growth, the 
PremysUds, whose pride and power raised 
their prestige to a level with that of any 
ruling dwasty in Central Europe. Its 
territorial power increased. It is true that 
the national dynasty was restricted within 
definite limits ; calamitous failure was 
the result of the attempt of Ottokar II. to 
bring German provinces under his power. 

The extinction of the native dynasty at 
the outset of the fourteenth century and 
the accession of foreigners to the Bohemian 
throne produced a compilete change in the 
situation. No obstacle prevented a 
Bohemian king of German nationality 
from rising to the hcigiit of supremacy 
within the extensive German empire ; but 
the people opposed the transformation of 
Bohemia into the most important of the 
German principalities at the expense of the 
Slav nationality. The national feeling 

of the Slavs rose in behalf of 
Forcifb^s ^ reaction and speedily tri- 
OB ThroBc ^ed. But the attempt 

of Bohcmis construct a national prin- 

cipality upon the basis of home material was 
also a failure. As under the German kings, 
so also under the Polish kings, Bohemia 
found her destiny committed fo ®®r® 
of rulers who pushed her into the back- 
ground when the possibility of acquiring 
the crown of Hungary became manifest. 

Under such circumstances, and m view 
of the fact that the constitutional inde- 
pendence of the country and the main- 
tenance of its throne were repeated> 
endangered by the secession of the sub^t 
provinces, especially of Moravia, it 
fortunate for the country /^at aftc 
Lewis’s death the crown f®” ^ 

powerful Hapsburg djmarty. r®?“ ^ 

which the Premysfid Ortokar IL had 

aimed upon occasion and 'vith mcompj^^^ 

understanding, the r«ult 

sighted diplomacy Rohemian 

marked as the final object of Bohcmia_^ 

policy, the result that had fi®5" , 5 

nally; at least, attained under j 

Posthumus— became an of 

in the year 1526; ^ere 

Bohemia, Hungary and Amtna were 

united as one powerful 

e^t Europe. Berthold Bbpthou 



THE ORIGIN OF THE EASTERN SLAVS 

A PRELIMINARY CHAPTER TO THE 
HISTORY OF POLAND AND RUSSIA 


IF what may be called the Slavonic line 
* serves to mark a genuine division 
between Western and Eastern Euroj^, 
there is another division hardly less dcfir.i e 
in Eastern Europe itself. Geographically, 
this is marked by an irregular line drawn 
from the Baltic to the western end of the 
Carpathian mountains, which themselves 
form the barrier till the Danube district 
is reached. In other words, the territories 
now emailed Poland and Russia are in some 
sense a region apart. Their peoples do 
not come into touch with the Teutonic 
west until the tenth century, though 
Eastern Byzantium becomes aware of 
them some hundred years earlier. Even 
at the outset these pieoplcs emerge in 
definitely distinguished nation^itics. 
Polish and Russian, though neither of 
them has at this stage absorbed the non* 
Slavonic population of the Baltic |)ro* 

vinces. Kin as they are 
to the southern and 
western Slavs, of whom 
we have already treated, 
they nevertheless appear on the scene of 
history so far separated from these and so 
far associated with each other, that their 
origins require a single chapter to them- 
selves, before we embark upon the separate 
histories of Poland and Russia. 

Slavonic legends tell of three brothers. 
Lech, Rus, and Cech, said to have been 
the founders of three great nations, the 
Russians, Lechs (Laches, Lechites ^ Poles), 
and Czechs (the Bohemian stock). In reality, 
however, the matter stood otherwise. The 
Slavonic tribes lived independently of 
each other. In the course of time one 
tribe, as happened in the case of the 
Romans, succeeded in extending its domi- 
nion over others, which then adopted its 
name. The tribe which gave its name to 
the. others need not have be^ entirely 
SJavordc ; thus the Bulgarians, although 
of Turkish stock, have become Slavonl- 
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cised, and have now given their name to 
the subjugated Slavs. The same thing may 
in the end have been the case with Rus. 
Lech, and Cech. 

What, then, is the origin of the names ? 
The point has l>cen much discussed among 
Slavonic and German scholars. The 
_ - “ Russian Chronicle ” relates 

# !k****"** about the year 859 Vara- 

^ ! o t gians (Scandinavians) ruled 

GrcM R«ru Russian Slavs, but 

had been subsequently driven out. When 
quarrels broke out between the Russians, 
they sent an embassy over the sea to the 
Varagians, and asked them to rule over 
them once more. Three brothers. Rurik, 
Sineus and Truvor, of the Varagian trilx; of 
the Ruotsi— that is. Swedes— came to the 
Slavs, and took up their abode in Old 
Ladoga, Isborsk, and Hjcloscrsk. From 
Rurik, the eldest, was descended the 
Russian princely house of the Rurikovitch. 
which is said to have ruled Russia until 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

The same Chronicle also asserts that the 
whole of Novgorod was called Rosland, or 
Russia, from this family. This “ North- 
man,” or " Varagian.” view has found 
ardent champions among modern writers. 
Considerably more than a hundred Scandi- 
navian names are found in very early 
records ; even the names of the rapids 
in the Dnieper, the old Varagian way to 
Byzantium, have been declared to be 
Scandinavian. The opinion is, however, 
Tk* Oerm of ^'^'’dly tenable in all itspoints. 

RaiaUn Some intimate relations be- 
3,^,^ tween the Novgorodians, who 
formed the germ of the 
Russian state, and the Scandinavians 
cannot be denied ; but it is Questionable 
whether also the name ” Rus is derived 
from them. The Slavonic tribes round 
Kiev and the south of Russia, where latei 
the real centre of Russia lay, bore from 
time immemorial the name of ” Russians.” 
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Finally, and this would, be the best argu- 
ment against the theory, the kingdom, 
which admittedly must have existed there 
before the Northmen were summoned, 
must have also borne a name, and a king- 
dom, except through conquest, seldom 
changes its name. The south wa . known 
to the Arabs as “ Russia,” and the Black 
Q . . Sea was simply termed the 
Russian Sea— as, for instance, 
Nestor and Masudi-at a 
‘ time when the Varagian princes 
were hardly yet familiar with the people of 
Kiev. We ought at all events not to forget 
that ” Ros ” may have been known in By- 
zantium as merchants even before 840. as 
is clear from a rejwrt of Bishop Prudentius 
of Troyes and from contemjjorary Arab 
accounts. The name probably had been 
transferred to the whole of Russia by 
Byzantines, who called the tribes in the 
south of Russia ” Ros.” Again, it is sug- 
gested that Hros is one of the names of the 
Herulians, who were once settled on the 
northern coast of the Black Sea ; some of 
whom, after the defeat of 512 inflicted by 
the Lombards, went back to Sweden. 
Thus the otherwise astonishing familiarity 
ri the northern Vikings with South Russia 
and the water\vay of the Volga would be 
no longer surprising. 

The meaning of the names ” Pole ” 
and ■■ Lech ” is equally obscure. While 
the name ” Polani ” may be Slavonic, the 
name *' Lach,” or ” Lech,” seems to be of 
foreign origin. S'me jiersons have, as in 
the case of the name ” Rns,” looked for a 
Scandinavian etymology and understood 
northern conquerors by the Lechs. But in 
this connection they have overlooked the 
fact that Great Poland, the real mother 
country, has never been called ” Lachia,” 
or '■ Lechia.” but only the Cracow district, 
and from it North Poland. The name 
'•Lach,” “Lech,” ” Lechi ” seems to 
mean simply “ foreigner,” and is connected 
with the names ” \^'alch,” ” Wlach,” 

^ ■• Walach,” ” Walsch,” applied 

Poiaad jjy Slavs not only to Italians 
and the Roumanians, but to the 

semi-Slavonic Bulgarians and 
the Croatians, as well as to the ” Little ” 
Poles. On the other hand. Posen and 
Gnesen, the Polish mother-country, was 
always called Polonia, which title was then 
extended to South Poland— that is to ^y. 
the subsequently conquered Cracow. Since 
this name was used ofiicially, it sujrer- 
seded all others, and throughout Europe 
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the kingdom was finally called Poland. 
Other peoples — Lithuanians, Finns, 
Bulgarians, Khayars— to be presently 
described, have exercised . temporary 
supremacy within what we now caU) 
Russian territory. But the Slavonic tribes, 
who occupied chiefly the centre of the 
East Eurojjean plain, found themselves in 
the majority and unceasingly drove before 
them the heterogeneous nations, first 
by peaceful colonisation, and then by the 
sword. W’e may assume that all Slavs 
as a whole had the same customs, the 
same religion, the same tribal and national 
institutions. Differences will be apparent 
only where Nature prescribed other con- 
ditions of life or where foreign influence 
made itself felt. 

Thus, the Slavs on the sea-coast lived 
in one way, those on the steppes or in 
the forests in another. Although they 
originally appeared in Europe as a united 
nation with similar customs, ideas, lan- 
guage, traditions, and government, yet 
the different natural surroundings soon 
impressed a distinctive stamp on the 
principal tribes and guided social, religious, 

. and legal life into different 

patlis. The nomads of the 
ihe PUiB* gjgppeg can hardly have held 
.n 4 For«,i. faith as the dw-ellers 

on the sea-coast. Again, while the forest- 
dwellers paid their tribute in furs and 
honey, the tribes of the lowlands dis- 
charged it in horses or cattle. If the 
large clan community was the natural 
form ol life among the dwellers on the 
fertile })lains with their agriculture, in the 
forests the families were forced to separate 
one from another. 

Further differences were produced by 
the influence of neighbours; thus the 
northern Slavs, who lived near the 
Teutons, had a kindred religion and 
mythology. The change of language 
was closely connected with this, ^nce 
express new ideas, new words .,5 
invented or borrowed from other tnoes. 

An attempt has been made 
general picture of the life of all 
tribes, but in doing so the fact has been 
overlooked that such a picture can oe 
true only of a time when the sti 
formed a single united jx-ople— the time, 
that is. before the Christian era. tnir 
authorities, however, dating from an er 
five hundred, or jxKsibly a thousand yea 
later, are extremely defective, and it 
not surprising that the results 01 s 
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imperfect investigatiors are conflicting. 
It is asserted that all Slavs were agricul- 
turists at the period when they came into 
the light of history. Can that assertion 
hold good of the forest-dwellers or the 
inhabitants of the lakes and swamps ? 
Our authorities do not in any way cor- 
roborate it. A writer of the twelfth 
century relates in astonishment that he 
heard of a man in the Arctic regions who 
had lived all his life on fish. That would 
hardly he an isolated case. Forests, 
rivers, and swamps then covered at least 
a tenth of the surface. If the Slavs 
during their migrations kept to the river 
valleys we can hardly call this a peculiar 
characteristic of the race. 

The Slavonic pagan religion, about 
which we know verj' little, resembles in 
its main ideas that of India and of other 
Aryans. The Slavs had the dualism be- 
tween good and evil deities ; they had 
also their family gods, like the Greeks 
and Romans. They, too, regarded Nature 
as animated by various beings, and animals 
were held sacred by them, as in Greece 
and other places. It was merely their 
natural environment which 
Family Life j^^n in the northern 

Attoag forests to revere the owl, the 
the Slaei werc-wolf), and, on 

the plains, the horse. The Slavs, too, 
lionoured the sun, moon, and stars, 
thunder and lightning ; they were also 
fire-worshippers. But inquiry has not 
told us m what the true Slavonic eleinent 
that is. the innovation — really consists. 

The same holds good of the legal and 
social conditions of the Slavs. The family 
was the foundation of their national and 
religious life. The eldest of the family 
was the supreme lawgiver, judge, and 
priest. Since the knowledge of the laws, 
customs, and ritual could be transmitted 
only orally, this naturally fluctuating 
tradition was all important. The Slavs, 
divided into separate independent tribes, 
could not but diverge more widely from 
each other in their methods of 
separate districts .were called Zupas. 

^*\Ve 'cannot 'decide whether the Zupa is 
genuinely Slavonic or is to be compared 
with, for^ example, tjie o>d Germamc Goba 
The centre of a distnct was the Grad 
borough), where tnbal^ano 
tfiarv stood. The ancient places, where 
once^a gorod stood, were czAtA gorodysce. 
But tt fannot be settled whether gorod 
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is peculiar to the Slavs only, or whether 
it is identical with the old Gothic words 
garde (watch) and garder (to watch). 
Everywhere in Slavonic countries a definite 
district was surrounded with a boundary 
fence, while the roads were watched and 
defended with palisades, which were called 
freseka ; at suitable points guards were 
*rv tr j posted on watch-towers, called 
strata. Before the ninth cen- 
oftKePUin.tury a brisk trade passed 
i»«f» through Russia from the Gulf 
of Finland past the Lake of Ilmen to the 
Dwina, and then down the Dnieper over 
the Black Sea into Greece. The oldest 
wooden towns, originally trading stations, 
lay on this celebrated route from the 
Varagian country to Byzantium. A 
frequented trade route from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic led up the Dniester to the 
river 5an, then down that river and the 
Vistula. While the first became the main 
trade route of Russia, the other became 
the chief highroad to Poland ; both, 
perhaps, date from Phoenician times. The 
vessels and their cargoes were haxiled up 
from one river system to the other ; for 
example, from the Dniester to the San , 
hence the name wolok. wolocyska (haul- 
ages). The trading stations CTew into 
towns, since the country people flocked 
into them for greater secunty. The 
public affairs of the town and the surround- 
ing district were organised in these markets 
at assemblies which were called veu. 
The meeting was summoned by the circu- 
lation of a token, or, as later, by the 

tolling of a bell. , • 

■Differences in the administration ot 
law and justice must have been noticeable 
in the various districts, whi e the con- 
ditions in the same tnbe would natur^ly 
alter during the course of 
Persons who speak in general 
the Slavonic laws and customs of th« 
age are only deluding themselvw. ^ 
much as if they spoke of contemporaiy 
universal Germanic ‘ 

SlATOftic Distinctions must ^nevitaDiy 
Cottottt Not prevailed. The truth is 

UBW.rtBl ‘hitherto it has J>Mn 

impossible to pronounce ^ny 

opimon about the r^hgion. mjdhology^ 

la^. family Ufe. or 

ancient pagan Slavs. It ^ 

slippery soil of national peculia ’ iQ^ifi- 

the^quirer osciUates between 

cationld SrS bum 

neighbour, that a fabric has been 
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up. out o( most untenable assertions. 
The occasional accounts given by old 
writers are noteworthy, especially since 
Slavonic paganism lingered on for cen- 
turies after the Christian era. Jordanes, 
in 550 A.D., says of the Slavs '* morasses 
and forests are their towns ” ; Procopius 
tells us that they lived in dirty, scattered 
_ huts, and easily shifted their 

DefesMTe -j-jjg Emperor Maurice 

•****, relates, in the year 600, that 
® they lived in forests, near 

rivers, marshes, and lakes, which were diffi- 
cult to approach. They made many exits 
from their houses, in order to escape any 
possible dangers. They buried all their 
property in the ground, and in order to 
frustrate any hostile attacks nothing but 
bare necessaries were left visible. Hel- 
mold of Bosau, in 1170, gives a similar 
account at the end of his Chronicle of the 
Slavs: “They take little trouble about 
building their houses ; they quickly 
plait twigs together into huts which supply 
a bare shelter against storm and rain. 
So soon as the call to arms is heard, they 
collect their stores of corn, bury them 
together with their gold, silver, and other 
valuables, and conduct their wives and 
children into the fortresses or the forests. 
Nothing is left for the enemy but the 
hut, whose loss is easily repaired.” 

" When they go into battle,” says Pro- 
copius, “ they attack the enemy on foot, 
holding shield and spear in their hands. 
They do not wear armour ; they have 
neither cloaks nor shirts, but advance to 
the fight clad only in trousers.” The 
wi%’es, as among the Teutons, occupied an 
honourable position ; they held property of 
their own, although, as in other countries, 
polygamy prevailed and wives were carried 
off by force. The Russian Chronicle 
relates of the Drewljans that they lived 
like cattle, knew nothing of marriage, but 
carried off the maidens on the rivers. It 
is recorded of certain tribes that no 
carriages tewk place but games 
middle of the village. 
Cu%toJ% people assembled for the 

games, danced, and indulged 
m every sort of debauchery, and each man 
carried off the woman to whom he was 
betrothed. This was the case among 
other peoples also. Bretislav 1 . Achilles, 
so Cosmas of Prague records, in 1125, 
carried off his bride Judith from Schwein- 
furt. Until q^uite recently Jhe olmiza, 
or capture of wives, was customary among 


the Serbs. Many instances of the gentle 
disposition of the Slavs arc mentioned by 
the old chroniclers. Procopius says : 
"covetousness an<l deceit arc unknown 
among them.” Maurice extols their hospi- 
tality. Helmold records of the R.incs 
(Ruanians, or Riigen) : “Although they are 
more hostile to Christians and also more 
superstitious than the other Slavs, they 
possess many good qualities. They are 
extremely hospitable and show great 
respect to their parents. Neither lieggars 
nor paupers are found among tliem. A 
man who is feeble through sickness «>r 
advanced age is entrusted to the can 
of his heir. The virtues most highly 
esteemed among the Slavs are hospitality 
and fili.Tl regara." The man who refused 
hospitality had his house burned down. 
It was |icrmissiblc to steal in order t(> 
provide food for a traveller. 

Tlieophylactus Simocattes, in tiie first 
half of the seventh century, relates the 
following anecdote : As the emperor 
Maurice was on his w.iy to Thrace to 
picjiarc for war against the Avars, the 
escort of the emperor seized three men who 
. carried zithers. When asked to 
.’*** . what race they belonged, they 

SUM* replied that they were Slavs 
and lived on the western ocean ; 
the Khagan had sent envoys to the princes 
of their country, with many, presents, to 
solicit help. When they heard that the 
Romans had reached the highest stage of 
power and culture, they escaped and 
reached Thrace. They carried zithers 
because they were unfamiliar with arms, 
since no iron was found in their country. 
The Arabs also testify that music was 
practised by the Slavs. 

A noteworthy account of the funeral 
customs of a Slavonic tribe is furnished 
by the ambassador of the Caliph al-Muqta- 
dir, Ahman ibn Fadlan. W’hen a poor 
man died, they built a small boat for him, 
placed him in it, and burnt it. This was 
customa^ among the North Germanic 
tribes. On the death of a rich man they 
collected his possessions and divided 
them into three parts. The one part was 
reserved for his family ; with the second 
they prepared an outfit for him, and with 
the remaining part they bought intoxicat- 
ing drinks to be drunk on the day when the 
slave-girl consents to be a victim and 
is burnt with her master. '• When, indeed, 
a chief dies, the family aik his bondmeri 
and bondwomen : * Wh ch of you is willing 
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to die with him ? ’ Then one of them 
answers: ‘ I will.’ Wnoever has uttered 
this word is bound. But mostly it is a 
slave-girl. . . . Boat, wood, and girl 
together with the dead man were soon 
reduced to ashes. They then raised above 
the place where the boat, which had been 
dragged up out of the river, had stood, 
. asort of round hillock, erected 

p. * , in the middle of it a large 

j o » beech-trunk, and wrote on it 

SiftT FaDeml • j 

the name oi the dead man 

with the name of the king of the Ros.” If 
we compare this with the account given 
liy Herodotus of the burial of a Scythian 
king we shall find, in spiitc of many differ- 
ences in detail, the same fundamental 
idea. 

These are our materials for estimating 
the degree of culture which the Slavs 
of that age had attained. There was not 
wanting among them a belief in the life 
after deatli. They are said to have been 
acquainted with writing ; and in connec- 
tion with this statement the so-call«-d 
Runic characters must be taken into 
recount. Traces of music and architec- 
;ure ran be found among them, though in 
a crude form, and they were lovers of 
poetry and song. It ran hardly be sup- 
posed that, as many Slavonic scholars 
.issert. they possessed some astronomical 
knowledge, and had a civil year with 
twelve months. The names of the months 
which are found later among various 
Slavonic tribes were indubitably first 
fonned by learn -d [iriests, on the model 
of the Greek and Roman names, at that 
point in the Chri>tian era when the Julian 
;alendar with twelve instead of ten months 
was coming into general use in Europe. 
Charles the Great first proposed among the 
Franks the substituting of German names 
for the Latin names of the months. 

The independent spirit of the Slavs is 
specially mentioned by German as well 
as Byzantine writers. Widukind. the 
. historian of the first two Saxon 
emperors, says of them: ''Tho 
Lot* of dogged, labonous 

Fr«e<loin inured to the scantiest 

food, and they regard as a pleasure what is 
fiften a heas^ burden to men of our tune. 
They face any privations for their beloved 
liberty, and in spite of many revels 
they are always ready to fight again. I nc 
Saxons fight for glory and the e^P^^sion 
of their frontiers, the Slavs for their 
freedom.” Adam of Bremen records a 
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century later : ” I have heard the mpst 
truth-loving King Sven of Denmark say 
repeatedly tha't the Slavonic peoples could 
long ago have been converted to Chris- 
tianity if the greed of the Saxons had not 
interposed obstacles. These think more 
of exacting tribute than of converting 
pagans.” 

There is a particular appropriateness 
in the words which the Polish historian, 
John Dlugosz, wrote about the Poles 
about 1480, although he is describing 
his contemporaries: “The Polish nobles 
thirst for glor^’ and are bent on booty; 
they despise dangers and death . . . 
they are devoted to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding ; they are courteous and kind 
towards strangers and guests, and more 
hospitable than any other people. The 
peasants shrink from no work or trouble, 
endure cold and hunger, and are super- 
stitious . . . they care little about the 
maintenance of their houses, being con- 
tent with few ornaments ; they are spirited 
and brave to rashness, ... of high stature, 
of strong and well proportioned build, 
with a sometimes fair, sometimes dark 
complexion.” The well-known 
Phy»ni«« peaceful disposition of many 

** Slavonic tribes, and. above all, 

the Poles circumstance that they 

adhered to the old tribal constitution, 
which prevented any creation of a state 
on a large scale, were tho causes why the 
Slavs in their pagan i>eriod jilayed no 
important part, but were first aroused to 
a new life by their contact with the 
civilised nations. Christian Rome and 
Byzantium saw the development of 
Slavonic kingdoms in the north, after they 
had to some degree furnished the ixilitical 

germs for that growth. 

We may now turn to those non-Slavonic 
peoples already referred to : in the north, 
close to the Baltic Sea. the Lithuanians, 
and further to the north-east, the Finns; 
on the Volga the Bulgarians ; and m the 
south the Khazars. Of the above men- 
tioned the Lithuanians and the Fmns 
alone have in some degree preserved their 

individuality. , 

History finds the Lithuanian tribes 

settled on the shore of the Baltic f’«twe^ 
the Vistula and Dwina, and southwards ^ 
far as the middle stream of the Bu£ in 
one place only 

Finnish Livonians, otheiavise they are 
wedged between Slavonic peoples. Ihey 
divided into the following tribes m the 
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tenth century. The \yends were settled 
at the mouth of the Dwuna, the Letts on 
the right bank of the Dwina, bordering 
on the Livonians ; on the left bank of 
the Dwina were the tribes of the Semgala 
and the Zelones ; the Kurland peninsula 
was occupied by the Korses or Kurones. 
The Smudinians and the Lithuanians dwelt 
on the Niemen ; west of these 
* ® * were settled the eleven Prussian 

'^tribes; in the south-west the 
* ^ Yatvings. Since the duty of the 

Smudinians and Lithuanians who dwelt 
in the centre of the whole system was to 
fight for the national freedom, and first 
,)f all to found a larger kingdom, Lithuania, 
all these tribes were finally called Lithu- 
anians. Here, again, was an instance of 
the name of a part being transferred to 
the whole. 

These tribes, however, formed one nation 
only in the ethnographical sense ; in 
other respects they lived as separate clans. 
As early as the thirteenth century Lithu- 
anian leaders, or tribal elders, are men- 
tioned ; they exercised authority only over 
;mall districts, and were styled “ Kikys ” 
by the Prussians, and “ Kunigas ” by the 
Lithuanians. It was not until the danger 
of foreign subjugation threatened them all 
that they united more or less voluntarily 
into one state. 

The Lithuanians were the last of all 
the Europeans to adopt Christianity ; 
temporarily converted in 1387, they 
relapsed, and were again converted in the 
fifteenth century. Owing to this we have 
full accounts of their pagan customs. 
We find among them three chief dieties, 
unular to the Indian Trimurti and the 
later Greek Tritheism. The place of Zeus 
was taken in their creed by Perkunas 
(thunder), represented as a strong man 
holding a stone hammer or arrow in his 
hand ; Atrimpos, who was conceived in 
the shape of a sea-serpent twined mto a 
iicle, corresponded to Poseidon, while 
Poklav, a grey'l)earded. pale- 
old man. with his head 
Beliefs of scathed in linen, was regarded 
Liih«*oi»fts ^ of the Lower World. 

Besides thfte. the sun. moon, stars, 
animals, birds, snakes, and even frogs w^re 
worshipped. The sun-god ^ad v^ious 
names, for example. Sotwaros ; the moon 
goddess was called Lajama ; the rain- 
deity, Lctuwani?^. The whole realm 
Nature was animated by good and evil 
divine beings, on w'hich the life of man was 


dependent at every turn and step. Among 
such we find the deities Lei and Lado, who 
were also known to the Slavs; Ragutis, 
the deity of joy and marriage ; Letuwa, the 
di ty of happiness ; also Andaj, Diweriks, 
Mjedjej, Nadjej, and Telawelda. Besides 
the sun, fire was held in great veneration. 
The eternal fire of znicz, which was under 
the protection of the goddess Praurima, 
burnt in the temple of Perkunas in front 
of his image. There were sacred lakes 
and groves, as among the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

The affinity of the Lithuanian with the 
Slavonic and Germanic religion proves 
that these nations formerly lived together. 
But when we discover that the Lithu- 
anians, like the Teutons, worshijiped the 
god of thunder, whose sacred tree was 
the oak, and whose temples stood in oak 
groves, we realise how hard it is to single 
out the genuinely Lithuanian element. 
The chief shrine of Perkunas was situated 
somewhere near Romowo. in Prussia ; hut 
when Prussia was conquered by the Poles 
it was removed into the interior, to the 
confluence of the Dubissa and Niemen, 
and further east tothe Wilija, 
in the direction of Kernowo. 
of th«P»g*« ^^^1 i^^tiy to Wilna. The 
sacerdotal system was highly 
developed. The high priest, who had his 
seat at the chief sanctuary, was called 
Krywc-KryNvejto. Subordinate to him 
were all the priests, male and female 
(Waidelotes), whose principal occupation 
was to offer sacrifices. A higher grade 
among them was formed by the Krewy. to 

whom were entrusted the superintendence 

and care of the temple ; ^ 

stick of peculiar shape. A life of <^hastity 

was obligatory to them. The Powcr °f the 

head pncst.^KryNve-Krywejto extendc 

over every tnlK*. High and low 
before his sign, which he se"/ 
Wajdelotcs. One-third part of the boot> 

taken in war belonged to him. 

Ample sacrifices were made to tiic 

Lithuinian gods, mostly 

ally prisoner of war. They were always 

burnr-offerings. The old 
himself, like other old men 
infrequently to have J, fhc 

so strong was the prevailing 
purifying power of 'fire. The pnests also. 

in default of every sort o* /JIl 

ment. disseminated public or 
civilisation, the Krywe-Krywe) to 
it were, the head chieftain of all the triPc 
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A proof that the same system obtained 
among the Slavs ana Teutons is afforded 
by the word kunigas (kuning = king), 
which among the Slavs denotes both prince 
and priest ; knjaz (prince), knez (czechish 
= priest), or in Polish ksiadz (priest), and 
ksiaze (prince). The priests were in posses- 
sion of a method of writing. The chronicler 

of theTeutonic Order, Peter 
ot Dusburg (c. 1326). asserts 
of die Northera writing was unknown 

** to the Lithuanians ; but 

this can be true only of the common 
people. Traces of a secret writing have been 
found. The Runic characters were pro- 
bably familiar to all the northern peoples 
— Slavs, Teutons, Lithuanians, and Finns. 

If Lithuania had not encountered any 
obstacles in its expansion, a theocratic 
monarchv would probably have been 
formed there. External dangers led to 
the severance of the spiritual from the 
military power, and thus to the develop- 
ment of a secular government. The legend 
was current among the people that 
Widemut — perhaps^ connected wth the 
lawgiver Odin, common to all Germanic 
tribes — had laid the foundation of a social 
and political organisation. Family life 
was dependent on the priests, who admin- 
istered justice according to ancient custom. 
Peter of Dusberg relates that the Lithu- 
anians held meetings in sacred places. 
They occupied their time in agriculture 
and cattle breeding, drank mare’s milk, 
and were skilled in brewing beer and mead. 
Rich men drank from horns, poor men 
from wooden cups. Autumn was a season 
of mirth in the villages. Guests were 
treated with especial attention, hospitably 
entertained, and not dismissed until they 
were drunk. 

The Lithuanians learnt the art of war 
by necessity. They fought with bow 
and arrow, sword and lance, and ^so 
with battle-axe and sling. The oldest 
weapon was an oaken club. The gods 
were consulted before every 
The Afi campaign. Clad in the skins of 

of W»r ift aurochs and bears, with caps on 

Lith«kfti» heads, they marched to 

battle amid the flare of trumpets, some- 
times on foot, sometimes mounted, un 
their military standards >^ere deleted 
figures of deities, and men with ^ars 
hSds, or two wreaths, blue and yellow , 
the galloping horseman, who first appears 
in the coat of arms of Lithuania proper, 
was ultimately adopted by the whole race. 
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They contrived to cross the rivers in boats 
made of the hides of aurochs, or by holding 
on to the tails of their horses, as we are 
told the Hungarians and Tartars did. 
The home-coming warriors, if victors, were 
received by the women and girls with 
dance and song, but were treated with 
contempt after a defeat, while fugitives 
were punished by death. The Lithu- 
anians also believed in a life after death. 
They equipped the dead man with all that 
he had required on earth — weapons, 
ornaments, and clothes, horses, hawks, 
slaves, and wives. They were then all 
burnt, and their ashes laid in the grave. 
A funeral feast was held in commemora- 


tion. 

The Finns of the Ugrian-Mongol stock 
occupied originally the entire north of 
modern Russia. Their various tribes were 
settled as easterly neighbours of the 
Lithuanians between the White Sea, the 
Ural, and the Volga. The river Dwina 
can be roughly regarded as the boundary 
between Lithuanians and Finns, although 
some Lithuanians were to be found on the 
right bank of the Dwina. On the shores 
of the Baltic were settled the 
LiTOBi»as Livonians and the Esthonians. 

whostill survive in Livonia and 
CsihoaiBoi £5t|^onia. Besides these chief 

tribes, Wesses or Besses. Meren, Muro- 
mians, Tcheremisscs, Jamen, Mordwinen, 
Tchuden, Permians, and others are men- 
tioned in the Russian chronicles; they 
were settled more to the south, and were 
called Tchuden by the Slavs. Here once 
lay the Finnish kingdom of Biarmia, 
probably the modern Perm. 

We possess very scanty information, 
derived from the Scandinavian Viking 
who made their way there, about this 
kingdom so famous in northern legends. 
At the time of Alfred the Great, Otter 
wasth: first to come into these regions: 
then Wulstan. In the days of St. Ulai 
(1026) the Vikings Karh and Torer 
Hund followed. They professed to ^ 
merchants, brought furs, an 
apparently withdrew, in order to lull the 
suspicions of the inhabitants. In y* 
however, they were preparing for a r^d. 
which Torer conducted, ns an 0^^ 
Finnish magic. Their goal was the tomb 
of the Biarmians and the tcm| L pi the r 
chief god Jumala. Marking their path 
by stripping the bark from t^ trees, they 
reached the meadow 
stood, suriounded by ^ high 
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Paling; the guardians l>ad gone away. The 
Vikings dug up the sepulchral mounds and 
found a quantity of gold. There stood in 
the temple an image of Jumala, on whose 
knees was placed a plate filled with gold ; 
this Torer carried off. Karli, however, 
struck off the head of the idol, in order to 
seize it^ golden necklace. The guards rushed 
_ . up at the noise, blew their 

Finns Recede and the Vikings escaped 

.k «i* their pursuers with difficulty, 
tbe Jjiavs almost the only account 

we have of Finnish Biarmia. Its history 
is then merged in that of Novgorod. 

The Finnish tribes could not resist the 
advance of the Slavs. The Esthonians 
alone were able to maintain their nation- 
ality. Mordvinnic princes are mentioned 
by the Russian chroniclers even in the 
fourteenth century. The Finns, especially 
the Permians, carried on a modest trade ; 
they were glad to take sabres from 
Mohammedan countries in exchange for 
furs. They also engaged in agriculture. 
Their religion resembled the Lithuanian. 
The Finns also were widely famed as sooth- 
sayers and magicians. This ice-bound 
country was otherwise little known or ex- 
plored. Kaswini, who died in 1283. relates 
how the Bulgarians on the Kama and 
Volga traded with the Finns in dumb 
show. The Bulgarian brought his goods, 
pointed to them, and left them on the 
ground. He then came back, and found 
on the same spot such commodities as 
were used in the country. If he was 
satisfied with them he exchanged his goods 
for those deposited by the strangers ; if he 
was dissatisfied, he took his own wares 

away again. . . . , 

We have almost as little information 

about the Bulgarians, that nation of horse- 
men on the Volga, and even that only after 
the tenth century, when their prince 
Almvs went over to Islam shortly before 
021. We are indebted to this circumstance 
for the before-mentioned report of Ahrnaa 

ben Fadlan (ibn Fadhlan. 
How They Foszlan), who entered 

Dealt capital, Bulgar, on May 

Wiih •• Wiich«. j ^22, as the envoy of 

the Caliph. The Spanish Abu Hamid, who 
visited Great Bulgaria in twelfth cen- 
tury. reports: "Every twenty years the 
old women of this country arc sus^cted 
of witchcraft, and great excitement pre- 
vails among the people. The 0*^ 
are then collected, their feet and hands 
are bound, and they are thrown into a 
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great river that flows past. Those who 
swim are considered to be witches, and are 
burnt ; those who sink are regarded as 
innocent, and are rescued." Human 
sacrifices were not infrequent in those 
days.' We come upon instances among 
the Herulians (Procopius and Ennodius) 
and the Ros (ibn Rusta), among the Wends 
or Sorbs (Bonifatius) and the pagan Poles 
(Thietmar), the Radimici, VVjatici, and 
Sewerane (Nestor), and even among the 
eastern Slavs. Most of the instances de- 
scribed were cases of the burning of widow's. 
Some Slavonic tribes paid the Bulgarians 
a tribute in horses, furs, and other articles, 
such as an ox-hide, from every house. 

At this same era the West Turkish 
nation of the Khazars, of whom wc have 
evidence after the second century a.d., 
was settled in the south of Russia between 
the Caspian and Black Seas. The most 
flourishing period of the Khazar Empire 
seems to have been in the seventh century, 
after the fall of the Hun Empire. Their 
most important towns were ; Saryg-sar, on 
the west bank of the Volga (yellow town ; 

later Itil, now Astrachan), and 

Wbea tb« Kliamlikh, or Khazaran, which 

*^**?*1* , lay opposite; also Samandar, 
Fiovn.bed ^/^j^g^dr (now Tarchu, east 

of Temirchan-Schura. on the west shore 
of the Caspian Sea), and the fortress oi 
Sarkel at the mouth of the Danube, built 
under the Emperor Theophilus in o3.^o35 
by the Greek Petroiias (in Nestor : Bela- 
weza ; dcstroyedbySviatoslav) ; asecond 
Khazar fortress of some temporary im- 
portance was Balangar, in the Caucasus. 

^ The Khazars carried on an extensive 
trade with Bulgaria, Russia, Persia, and 
Byzantium. The half-nomadic POPiila- 
tion still lived partly m thoM Wojlok- 
Jurtes which we find at 
day among the Kirghiz. ‘i *|jc 

men built themselves mud huts, 

Khaga.n alone had high tiled ^ 

Khagan was the supreme head in ^ b' • 
vvhilf a Veg stood at the head of m-M^ry 
affairs. Under the Khagan Bulan t a 
dithmally about 74o ; ^ore corr^tly 
shortly after 860— the Khazars. aBer 
temporary conversion to Chmtian y 
partly adopted the Jewish faith. 1 hey 
were completely s^'hjugated y 
about 969. Remnants of the Khaza^rs 

long remained in the Crime. < 

Caucasus ; some memories oj Jh^'" 

survive in the names of a 

Vladimir Milkowicz 



BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE OLD POLISH EMPIRE AND THE 
MEN WHO SHAPED ITS DESTINIES 


^HE waves of Slavonic migration, which 
* surged to and fro in the Far East of 
Europe, had from an early date come into 
contact with the peo[)les of Western 
Europe ; but there were as yet only tribes 
and no la«c empire. The tidings first 
came to Constantinople in the ninth 
century that a large Russian Empire existed 
in the north. A hundred years later a 
powerful Polish Empire was discovered in 
the north-west. The credit of this dis- 
covery belongs to Germany. War had been 
ra^ne between the two races since the 
middle of the eighth century, on the line of 
the Elbe, at the point where the Slavonic 
and German tribes came into contact with 
each other. But while the Germans won 
political unity through Charles the Great, 
assimilated Roman culture and adopted 
Christianity, the Slavs were still disunited, 
and were inimical to Western views on 
politics, religion, and culture. A bitter 
contest was waged for these principles, 
and finally for freedom. In the course 
of a hundred years the Slavs between the 
Elbe and the Oder were subjugated ; the 
Slavs on the Oder also were now engaged 
PotkBd it. ^ desperate struggle, more 

Coatftct with specially since they were torn 
ikeWc»( internal feuds. It then 

happened that the Wends 
chose the Saxon Count Wichmann, who 
died in 967, and who had quarrelled with 
the German Empire, as their leader against 
the neighbouring Lisikaviki. Wichmann 
m^cted, in ^2. two defeats on Misako— 
Miseko, or Mesko, a diminutive of Mstislav 
—and killed his brother ; Mesko, in con- 
sequence, submitted to the Margrave Gero, 
F 


who was then stationed with an army on 
the Polish frontier, and agreed to pay u 
tribute for the country between the Oder 
and the Warthe. That was the first 
contact of Poland with the West. 


In 9(>5 the Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn- 
Jacob travelled through Germany for 
trading purposes and made his way to 

A«Ok..r,.M M,‘-‘'-scl>'irg and Prague 

whore he hccame acqaintcd 

1.000 Y«r. A, o the Slavs. "Thercare 

now. he wrote, " four 
princes among them,” of whom he names 
“ Mshka," I.C., Mesko, as “ Prince of the 


North.” “ As regards the country of Mshka, 
it is the largest of the Slavonic countries. 
It is rich in corn, flesh, honey, and 
pasturage. The taxes, whicli he levies, are 
])aid in Byzantine Milkul ; they serve to 
maintain his people. . He has 3,000 

Dsra fDuzina, or bodyguard suite) . . 
he gives them armour and horses, arms, 
and whatever they need. The Russians 
live to the East of Mshka and the Prus- 
sians in the north.” 

The above-named Misako. or Mesko, is. 
therefore, the first Polish prince who is 
authenticated by history. The later tra- 
dition relates that he was descended from 
the family of the Piast of Krushwitz ; it 
speaks of a dynasty of the Piasts, and 
«n give some account of his ancestors. 
Ptasf in Polish means much the same 
as tutor or guardian. In connection wth 
the legendary narrative it is conjectured 
that a court official of the royal family 
the post of .teacher to the 
children, resembling, therefore, a Frankish 
majordomo, overthrew the old dynasty 
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and obtained the throne. The Piast 
family ruled in Poland until 1370. 

Poland comes into history at the time 
when Germany revived the claim of the 
Roman Empire to rule over all lands and 
peoples, and showed the strength necessary 
to enforce the claim. The Slavonic tribes, 
which adjoined on the east, although 
they obstinately defended 
p»e Holy liberty, must have heard 

of these alleged claims of 
Empire sovereignty, since they soon 
reconciled themselves to the position of 
vassals of the Holy Roman Empire. This 
•empire, like the whole West, was 
dominated then by the Christian idea. To 
disseminate it was the noblest task, and 
the Church, which put forward legal 
claims, supplied the power and authority 
for it. The heathen Slavs in the East 
thus offered a wide field to German 
missionary enterprise ; and with this 
purpose an archbishopric was founded in 
Magdeburg. The conversion of Poland to 
Christianity was, under these conditions, 
only a question of time. 

Some years after the first contact with 
Germany Mesko married the daughter 
of the Bohemian j^rince Boleslav 1 ., 
by name Dubrava. At her persuasion 
he and all his nobles are said to have ac- 
cepted Christianity in 966. The political 
consideration that this was the only way 
to assert, even partially, his inde{>cndencc. 
must have turned the scale. must 
have seen that Rome was the powerfulhead 
of the Christian world, and that upon Rome 
even Germany Was, in a sense, dependent. 
In 968 a bishopric for the Polish territory 
was founded in Posen, under the juris- 
diction of the archbishopric of Magdeburg. 
Jordan was the first Bishop of Posen. 

This was the tuniing-point m the history 
of the Polish tribes ; they began a new 
chapter of life with their connection with 
the West. Poland first grew into a pow^-- 
ful empire under the guidance of the 
Christian Church. For t. ns rea- 
The Re.l Mesko must be regarded as 

roanaerof founder of Poland. 

PoUniS cemented more closely his 

amicable relations with the Geman Em- 
pire by wedding Oda. the daughter of the 
Margrave Thiedrich. after the death of h s 
Bohemian consort in 977. 
however, in the conspiracy of Hen^ ol 
Bavaria against the Emperor Otto Um m 
the vear 97t>. and had to be reminded of 
his duties as a vassal in 979 ; nevertheless, 
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on the death of Otto II., in 983, the Poles 
once more sided with the rebellious Henry. 
It was only in 985 that Mesko loyally 
shared the campaigns of Germany against 
the Wends, and actually fought, in 990, 
against Boleslav of Bohemia, the brother 
of his deceased wife. 

Mesko died in 9^2, and left several 
children by both wives, who, according 
to Slavonic law, were all entitled to inherit. 
Possibly he had contemplated some 
division of his inheritance. But the 
sovereignty over the whole empire 
was seized by Boleslav I., the son of the 
Bohemian mother ; later called " Chabri ” 
the Valiant. A man of unusual ability, 
he anticipated in some degree the results 
that coming centuries were destined to 
effect, and to some extent himwlf 
attained the objects for which the nation 
subsequently struggled. Cunning and 
brave, an admirable politician and 
administrator, possessed of indefatigable 
energy, he was superior to all who had 
dealings with him. A true appreciation 
of existing needs and the forces actually 
available prevented him from ever at- 
tempting the impossible. The 
MariyraoD ^^tion did not prosper when it 
of BUliop outside the circle which 

Aaolbert it At the very 

beginning of his reign he marched 
wards and conquered Pomerania and the 
Prussian territory, and in the south 
Chrobatia with Cracow, and Moravia 
with Slovakia, as far as the Danube. 

lust at this time Bishop Adalbert, who 
had been banished from Prague, went 
northwards to preach the Gospel to the 
pagan Prussians, and died a 
dith there in w Boleslav ransomed 
his bones from the pagans and buned them 
in Gnesen. He knew that the bon«s of a 
saint were necessary for the 
churches, and that high rwpect 
paid to relics. Adalbert thus became the 
patron of the Polish realm. Churches we 
built in his honour. The standard of the 
corps which the prince himself com 
inanded bore as a badge the figure 
Adalbert, and the military standard 
the whole Polish army 
portrait. Boleslav must have 
negotiating with the cmj^eror and the Po^ 
on the subject of new bishopric^ for «e 
find by the year 999 hrSr 

of clergy in Poland. Gauden lus. broth 

of Adalbert, was nominated to ^ 

Archbishop of Gnesen. distin.t 
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Mad^burg ; he was given as suffragans 
the Bishop of Cracow for Chrobatia, the 
Bishop of Breslau for Silesia, and the 
Bishop of Kolberg for Pomerania. Posen 
still remained under Mainz. 

Thus an independent church of Poland 
was established a foundation for the 
later political independence. In the 
year looo, when, according to the 
teaching of the Chiliasts the end of the 
world ought to have come, the fanatical 
Emperor Otto III. went to Gnesen, 
in order to pray at the tomb of the 
saint, to whom he was also related. 
He had a brilliant reception : but the 
political advantages which the Pole 
was able to obtain were not small. Otto 
approved of the ecclesiastical system of 
Poland, and promoted the prince, whom 
hitherto he had reckoned as the vassal of 
the German Empire, to be brother, friend, 
and ally under the title of Patricius. In 
his pursuit of the dream of a world- 
empire, Otto III. had lost his footing on 
the soil of fact. “ May Heaven forgive the 
emperor,” exclaimed Bishop Thietmar ol 
Merseburg about 1018 discontentedly, " for 

Cb«eb Uaiiy a sovereign out 

Str<d,t&eM tb« ° Vol^nd. who 

PoUth Eapira ^ithertowasa tnbutary. and 

for having exalted him so 
high that he soon sought to bring beneath 
his rule and degrade to servitude those who 
were once his superiors.” It was shown 
afterwards that, in the days of the civil 
wars and disintegration, the solidarity of 
the Polish Empire was safeguard* d and 
strengthened only by the unity of the 
Church. 

The growth of the power ol Poland 
caused alarm in Germany. Matters culmi- 
nated in a war under Otto’s successor, the 
Emperor Henry II., since Boleslav at the 
beginning of 1003 had annexed Bohemia 
also. Henry II. for many years waged 
war with great energy against the Duke of 
Poland, supported by Bohemia, which had 
evacuated by Boleslav in 1004, and 
by the heathen Liutizes — an alliance which 
horrified the pious German clergy — but 
could effect nothing. Boleslav had his 
supporters everywhere, and roused up 
enemies on all sides for the emperor, even 
in Germany. The poUtical and military 
supenority of Boleslav now showed itself 
in the clearest colours. 

In the year 1005, Henry was forced 
m conclude a disadvantageous peace at 
Bautzen, while the treaty of Madgeburg, 


in 1013, ratified the Pole’s claim to all 
the conquests made in the East at the 
cost of Germany. Boleslav, indeed, 
in return did homage to the emperor at 
Merseburg, because he wished at the same 
time to turn against Russia. Being now 
recognised as an ally, he was accompanied 
on his Russian campaign by 300 German 
— _ warriors, but obtained little 
4 D success. In 1015 the war with 

Germany began afresli ; it was 
not until 1018 that a second 
peace was concluded at Bautzen. The Elbe 
once more was the western frontier of 
Poland. Boleslav took Kiev on August 
14th, 1018, and reinstated his exiled son- 
in-law Svia-topolk. 

Although the union of Bohemia and 
Poland had not been successfully carried 
out, Boleslav had united most of the west 
Slavs, whr were still independent of 
Germany, under his own sceptre, and had 
founded an empire which stretched from 
the Elster and the Elbe to the Dniester. 
He also emphasised tiic Slavonic as 
opposed to the Germanic features of 
national life. His name has thus become 
the banner of Polish patriotism. After so 
many successes the Polish duke solicited 
the title of king, and with this object sent 
an embassy to Rome. This was inter- 
cepted by the emjieror. but after the death 
of Henry, in 1024, Boleslav placed the 
crown on his own head. He died in the 
year 1025 at the age of fifty-eight. 

Under the first successors of the greatest 
Polish king the situation was at once 
chanced ; not one of the conquests of 
Bole^av could be retained. In the first 
place, the empire, according to custom, 
had to be divided between the heirs ; but 
Boleslav I. had already decided that one of 
his sons should rule over the whole realm, 
and the other |>etty princes should be 
subordinate to him. Mesko II. did, in 
fact, assume the government with the 
crown, while we find his brothers and 

Q.arr.l. th*f Polices. 

W«»k<acd Q«an-els naturally broke out, 

PolUh Power power of 

x'oland. 1 he Bohemian prince 
Brctislav conquered Moravia in 1029 ; 
Stefan of Hungary, Slovakia ; Canute the 
Dane, Pomerania ; and Jaroslav of Russia 
the eastern half of Galicia. It was a 
more momentous matter that relations 
with Germany grew worse. Emperor 
Conrad II., who had been closely bound 
by ties of friendship with the Danish king 
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since 1025, adopted besprim, the exiled 
elder brother of Mesko. He must also 
have considered the coronation of Mesko 
an insult. Mesko, indeed, valiantly held 
his ground and ravaged Saxony and other 
districts with the utmost ferocity in 1028 
and 1030. Finally he was forced to suc- 
cumb, to resign Lusatia once more, and 
^ , in the Merseburg treaty of 

1033 to recognise in ex- 
® ^ plicit terms the German 

Completely Gooe ^^^^^ainty ; probably also 

to pay tribute. The splendour which Poland 
had reached under Boleslav I. was com- 
pletely gone. The conditions of a vassal 
state existed for centuries, and were more 
or less burdensome. We are nowhere dis- 
tinctly told what constituted the duties of 
vassals ; we may. however, consider it as 
certain that the Polish princes were bound 
to attend certain court ceremonies, to 
provide tribute or presents, and on the 
occasion of coronation journeys to Rome 
to supply an escort of 500. or, later, 300 
soldiers. So long as ambitious ideas of 
empire dominated the German kings, they 
actually claimed the feudal rights of 
suzerains over Poland. It was only about 
the end of the thirteenth century that 
Poland was once for all recognised and 
treated as an independent state. 

The political efforts of the Polish princes 
were naturally directed to shake off that 
yoke. When a favourable opportunity 
offered, they revolted, refused military 
services and tribute, seldom appeared at 
the court ceremonials, and here and there 
assumed the royal title, although in the 
German Empire they were styled merely 
“duces.’' or dukes. The country reached 
the zenith of independence under Bole- 
slav n. at the time of Henry IV.. while it 
sank to the lowest depth during the 
rule of Frederic Barbarossa and Rudoll 

of Hapsburg. , ^ 

When Mesko II. died, in 1034. complete 
confusion ensued. Slaves rose against free- 
men, the semi-serfs against the 
nobles; churches and mon- 
R«Ti*e» With 35terics were plundered, and 
Ci»il W»r bishops killed or banished. 

Richnza. Mesko's widow, a daughter of 

Hermann II. I’^eave 

the Empress Giscla. was forced to leave 

Poland with her little son Casimir, and 

went to her home to implore help from 

her brother-in-law. the Emperor Conrad. 

The old pagan faith seems then to have 

once more proudly raised its head. To 
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fill up the cup of misery, the surrounding 
nations attacked and pillaged the country. 
Besides this Bretislav Achilles of Bohemia 
in 1039 carried off from Gnesen to Prague 
the bones of St. Adalbert, doubtless next 
to the booty the main object of his cam- 
paign. Boleslav I. had built up the Polish 
Church over the tomb of the Bohemian 
martyr and had deprived Bohemia of the 
glory of the martyrdom. How important 
the event was for both sides is proved by 
the lamentations of the Polish chroniclers, 
the joy with which the relics of the national 
saint were received at Prague, and the long 
trial which was held about them at Rome. 
Cosmas oi Prague cannot find language 
eiii*iigh to praise the prince. The holy 
Adalbert now became, equally with the 
holy Wenzel, the patron saint of Bohemia : 
the chief military standard of the country 
bore his image. Now that he possessed 
these relics, the Bohemian duke contem- 
plated founding an archbishopric m 
Prague. It was only in the thirteenth 
century that Poland was able to acquire a 
new national saint — Stanislav. 

Casimir, meanwhile, remained in Ger- 
many. In the reign of the 
Emperor Henry III., who 
gladly seized the opportunity 
P«>olMio . asserting imperial 

claims upon the East, he marched, in 
1040, with 500 men to Poland in 
win back his inheritance. He found the 
country ruined. Wild animals had th 
lairs where once the cathedra! of Gne^n 
stood. The nobles had established in- 
dependent lordships in the 
Casimir, in order to be able ^a^ 
on war successfully, married a Russian 
\vifc and made an alliance with Hungaij. 
The war against Bohemia was conducted 
with unusual energy on account 0 
Moiavia and Silesia, as well as of the 
plundering of the church of Gnesen. 

When, by the help of Russia Casimir had 
won back Masovia and Silesia. h P 
ceeded to re-establish the decayed Polisn 
Church. He renewed the bishopr.es. 
a)nferred the archbUhopne UPJ" 
kinsman Aaron, who resided ^t ^ra^w 
so long as the road to Gnesen was blocked 

Casimir successfully 

by the help of Germany, whose suzerain y 

he acknowledged. buffered 

distress and misery which 

in the first years after time 

never occurred again .^fown t 

of its ov'crthiow. Casirrur* th • 
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his services in the restoration of the 
em'pire has been given the honourable 
title of *' Restaurator.’* 

The empire owes to him also a second 
change. Hitherto, the Polish duke had 
no permanent abode ; he journeyed from 
country to country, in order to administer 
justice personally in every place. The 
duke had his throne in the town where 
he preferred to live. 

When Casimir came to 
Poland he took up his 
quarters in Cracow, since 
other provinces were still 
to be conquered. From 
that timeCracow remained 
the resid-‘nco ol the duke 
and was, down to the 
sixteenth century, the 
political centre. This was 
not any advantage for 
the development of the 
empire. Posen orGnesen 
would indisputably have 
better answered the {Pur- 
pose. since both lay nearer 
to Pomerania and the sea. 


In conformity with tlie order of succes- 
sion, introduced probably by Boleslav as 
king, the eldest of four sons. Boleslav II., 
subsequently called l>y the Chronic 
the Bold.'' assumed the reins of govern- 
ment on the death of Casimir. His 
courage and ambitious plans recalled the 
memory of Boleslav I. Tlu' pi>litical 
situation on his accession was peculiarly 
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AT THE PRESENT DAY 

favourable ; the dispute 
about the right of investi- 
ture between Henry 1 \’ 
and the Poj>e left a frei 
liand to tlu' Poli>h duke. 
Boleslav actiually took th< 
side iy\ Henry’s enemies, 
and had liimself crowned 
al Chnstmas, iu7^>. But 
the scene of the stiuggle 
<if tlie Salian with tb 
i i\ al kingdom was mostly 
the valley of the Main. 

Fraught wfth greatei 
consequences was Bole- 
slav's attitiul' tinvards 
Stanislav, Bishop of Cra- 


Ffom th^ r • .. — iimcd c^ianibiav, nisnop ol Lra- 

COW. whom tl.o km^. for 
■ — unknown to \is. 


to which, indeed, the- future of Poland 
pointed. With Cracow as capital. Poland 
came into the disturbing vicinity of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and was distracted 
Irom her true aims. Apart from this dis- 
advantage. the West Slavs were in this 
way more easily Germanised. The remote- 
ness from the sea was partially remedied 
by the removal ol the court to Warsaw. 


reasons 

murdered with his own hands before the 
altar. This tragedy was the theme of 
manywriters. It is alst> said to have been 
the cause of Boleslav being forced to go 
into exile ; but the story is improbable. 
He died in 1081. but the place of his death 
is unknown. Many churches were built 
in, honour of the murdered bishop, wli«. 
was promoted in the thirteenth centurj 
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to.be the first patron saint of Poland. 
Boleslav’s successor, until 1103, at first 
only in Posen, while Cracow belonged to 
Bohemia, was his brother Vladislav 
Hermann, a weakling in brain and body. 
He was unable to take up any firm attitude 
either towards the nobles or his own 
sons, or even the Church, to which he is 

said to have granted certain 
A Feod privileges. He divided the 

Between empire during his lifetime ; 
Two Brother! himself retained the 

supreme authority, Boleslav, received 
ovia, Gnesen, and Posen, and his illegiti- 
mate son Sbignev Cracow and Silesia. 

The smouldering feud between the two 
brothers burnt the more fiercely after 
Hermann’s death, until Boleslav 111 . 
Krzyvousty (Crooked Mouth) had con- 
quered his brother’s share. In spite of 
numerous frontier wars — for example, in 
1109 the defence of Glogau against the 
Emperor Henry V. and Svatopluk of 
Olmutz— Boleslav did not secure any 
lasting advantage. Nor does his im- 
portant place in the history of Poland 
depend upon the fact that he re- 
subjugated Pomerania and won it for 
Christianity bv his missionaries, espe- 
ciallv Bishop Otto of Bamberg, formerly 
chaplain of Vladislav Hermann ; for by 
Uis very choice of a German bishop to 
evangelise Pomerania the Germanisation 
and hence the loss of Pomerania were 
hastened. But the Church paid him an 
appropriate tribute of thanks lor what 
he had done. A [iricst. probably a 
Venetian, erroneously known by the 
name of Martinus Gallus. wrote in glorifi- 
cation of Boleslav III. the '• Chromoe 
Polonorum." reaching down to 1113 
oldest chronicle of Poland, and the 
earliest literary monument belongi^ to 
the country. The campaigns m Pome- 
rania and the conversion of the l?nd had 

the same value for Poland as 

for the West. Bohemia and Poland m 

return for their often rathp 
Cracow forcible missionary work in 

Become! ibe pagan Pomerania and 
orricial Ceaire were released from 

the obligation of sharing in the 
In PAlestine. The importance of Boleslav 

HI. for Poland consists chierty *" ^^g' 
ment of the order of succession to the throne. 
He divided his empire before his dea h m 

the following way : - Rolilav 

son. inherited Silesia with GlaU . Bo*es . 

Masovia and Kujavia with Dobrzyn . 
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Mesko, Gnesen and Posen with Pomerania ; 
Henry, Sandomir ; Casimir, a posthu- 
mous son. came off empty-handed. The 
eldest of the family was always to be 
Grand Duke, and reside in Cracow ; to him 
were assigned the district of Cracow with 
Len^zyea and Sieradz, besides the tribute 
from Pomerania and the region beyond 
the Oder, so that he might be superior in 
possessions to all other petty princes. 
Cracow thus became an official centre. 

It is persistently asserted that Boleslav 
introduced with this measure the custom 
of seniority, according to which the 
eldest Piast for the time being should be 
the supreme head of the whole kingdom. 
But that is hardly correct. In the old 
days there was no distinction between 
public and private law. His scheme for 
the succession was not, therefore, new. 
Further, when, in 1054, the Bohemian 
duke Bretislav Achilles and Jaroslav of 
Kiev introduced the seniority, they only 
applied to the royal power the old Sl^onic 
custom of family inheritance. The Polish 
duke, therefore, made use of the experience 
which had been gained in Bohemia and 
Russia. The conference of 
The W»r» ^ Russian princes at Lubctch, in 

of BolceUT • had already declared that 

Deicende&is principalities were 

hereditary. Boleslav now adopted this 
|)rinciplc for his realm. The only new 
feature in Boleslav’s scheme for the 
succession was that the district of Cracow 
remained as an appanage of the Grand 
Duke without any hereditary rights. 

The consequences of Boleslav s settle- 
ment of the succession .f "'Tie 

Poland as in Bohemia and Ru^ia. Th 
office of Grand Duke became f 
the badge and guarantee of national unity^ 
But it also became an ®PP^®. 

wa^ In’ the families 

Rurikovitches, and Arpades, th V .PP^j^ 
a fresh proof that the nile o^^^^nionty 
was destructive to the state. different 

‘rt4c?«er^’a3 ahie to 
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aboUsh the rule of seniority in 1216. and 
Poland and Russia only in the fourteenth 
century, it may be gathered how tena- 
ciously mankind clings to one idea, and 
how hard it is to strike out a new path. 
We also learn from it that Bohemia was 
more than a hundred years ahead of the 
above-named states in political develop- 
ment. 

The oldest |>eriod of Polish history, 
when the young realm, guided mostly by 
strong hands and sound at the core, 
turned its strength toward the outside 
world, ends with Boleslav HI., who had 
done homage again in 1135 to the F.m|>eror 
Lothar. and died in iij8. The course <if 
events after iij8 was exactly oi.i>r)site. 
While the Piasts disputed among them- 
selves for the .senioritv. they rog.irdod only 
themselves, and 
lost sight of the ; 
common Polish in- ‘ 
terests in the ' 
outside world. The !, 
dispute among the : 
sons broke out soon 
after the death of 
the lather. The 
Grand Duke N'lad- 
iskv II., of Cracow, 
wished once more 
to restore unity at 
the oxiwnsc of his 
brothers. • 

But the threat- 
ened princes com- 
bined and asserted 
their claims ; the 

law. indeed, siwke — 

for them. Boleslav * polish royal tomb 

ly. (Curly-head), the eldest but one of 
the brothers, ascended the grand-ducal 
throne m the place of Vladislav, who 
was deprived of his share in the in- 
neritancc m 1146; and maintained his 
l^ition until his death in 1173. notwith- 
standing that the exiled monarch sought 
to recover his sovereignty by the aid of 
Germany After him, the third brother 
Mesko III. (the Elder), became GraS 
Cft«iairtte ; and finally, after his 

S%ti Coiaea hamshment by the nobles, the 
Ike TLroae ^ng'naUy excluded Casimir 
11 . the Just (1170 to iiQd^ 

to the throne, since Henry of San- 

MatteS^'f of this ?hoice. 

thesuccession to the throne. But the fruit 



of the new order of things had already been 
tasted; thus Leszko I., the W’hitc. a sf>n 
of Casimir, disputed the grand-ducal 
throne with his uncle Mesko HI. \’lad- 
islav HI., Longshanks, a son of Mesko 

Tke Empir* * resided at Cracow, 

I202-I20(). must have equally 
Pr«*iisc recognised the evil latent in 
tliat law. Even the sons of 
the deposed Vladislav II — Boleslav I. the 
Tall of Breslau, Mesko of Ratilxir. and 
Conrad of Glog.iu— came fonvard with 
their claims, and not without succes^, 
after they ha<l previously, with the help 
of Germany, taken ixissession of their 
inheritanci-. 

The empire, owing t«) this, could not 
but lose all prestige with the outside 
World. Tlie f)anishcd or defrauded I’iasts 

sought help on 
every side, espe- 
cially in Germany ; 
each promised and 
|>orformed all tliat 
Was required of 
him in return. The 
dukes \’Iadislav H.. 
Boleslav ami 

-Mesko 111 ,, ap 
peared in deejn-st 
submission iKtorc 
tlie German em- 
peror ; they paiil 
tribute and fines, 
and f u rn i s h e tl 
hostages. The Bo- 
I licmian duke was. 
as it were, their 

IN PLOCK CATHEDRAL With thc 

„ . emperor. who 

usually received him witJi great resiwct 
rhe conquests in the north also were 
lost. The German princes Albert the 
Bear and Henry the Lion of Saxony 
had in alliance with the Danish king 
Waldemar .. finally subjugated the north 
and west Slavs between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and had secured their territory. 

'"argraviate of 

vvh. the place 

>here the Slavonic Brennaburg stood 

teeShSry. "" 

The Pomeranian princes, who were once 
ributanes of Poland, were now forced 

to acknowledge the German sovereignty 
Bo^slav II of Stettin was ra3 bv 

1181, to the dignity of a prince of the 
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empire. Only a part of Pomerania was 
still left for a time to Poland. For 
th?t reason also the empire would have 
required a free hand in order to be able 
to defend its interests against Russia, 
which was at a low ebb owing to civil 
wars. But thus it lost not me ely the 
East Galician towns which Boleslav I. 
_ - and Boleslav II. had once con- 

Great q^gred, but allowed a strong 

Russian principality to be 
tke NobiUty Dniester. The 

events of domestic history were far 
more momentous. First and foremost the 
power of the nobility, which composed 
the fighting strength, rose to an unfore- 
seen height. The Slachta — the noblesse — 
forced even the vigorous Boleslav II. to 
leave the country, as his father Casimir had 
been-obliged to do. Under Boleslav III., 
who was an able soldier, his Palatine 
Skarbimir rebelled, and was blinded as a 
punishment in 1117. In 1171 the nobility, 
under the leadership of Jakva of Miechow, 
rose against Boleslav IV. in order to put 
his brother Casimir in his place ; this was 
the first great rebellion of the Slachta. 
Mesko the Elder fought for the princely 
rights in Poland, just as the son and 
grandson of Vladimir Monomach did in 
Susdal ; though repeatedly driven from 
the throne, he mounted it again. 

Besides the nobility, a second^- power 
arose in the empire— the Church. The 
storm of the Investitures Controversy had 
passed over Poland in the eleventh cen- 
tury almost without leaving a trace, so 
little power had the hierarchy in those 
parts: Boleslav had entered the lists 
against Henry IV. merely on political 
grounds. If we assume, with the clerical 
Chroniclers, that Boleslav was forced to 
go into exile for the murder of Bishop 
Stanislav, we are regarding that event 
from the standpoint of the thirteenth 
century— in tlie eleventh century the 
Polish Church was still too young to be 
capable of such a vengeance. 
CbrUtiftnity pjous historian of the 

Strikes Root thirteenth century pictured to 
in Poland himself that the wanton crime 
must have been expiated in some ^ay or 
other The Christian religion only slowly 
stmek root in Poland. The first prince 
who was obedient to the Church 
Boleslav HI. ; he took interest in the 

missions, and "’“f . 

tn France to the tomb of bt. A-gla»us. 

During his reign the first papal legate came 
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to Poland in 1123-1125 — from which 
priod dates the oldest Polish document- 
in order to settle the boundaries of the 
dioceses there, establish the cathedra] 
chapters in the sees, etc. The Polish 
clergy still recognised no rule of celibacy, 
and the prince alone nominated the bishops 
and removed them at his own discretion ; 
and this state of things continued for a 
long time. No bishop would then have 
been able to oppse the prince. It was 
on!v at the priod of the civil wars that 
the Church acquired an increasing reputa- 
tion. Vladislav III. Longshanks, son 
of Mesko the Elder, suspecting the latent 
danger, obstinately resisted the^ claims of 
the clergy. 

The conviction was at last brought home 
to the Poles, as it had been to the Bo- 
hemians and the Russians, that the only 
salvation for the empire lay in a hereditary 
m marchy. Since each of the ptty princes 
wished to become hereditary ruler, and 
no one of them would give way, for a 
time the evil grew only worse. The 
ablest statesman among the Piasts of 
the time was undoubtedly Casimir II. 

Brought up in the German 
school, he graspd the true 
•• state of affairs, and therefore 
himself with the newly 
arisen forces, the nobility and the ejergv, 
in order to reach his goal. Immediately 
after his elevation to the Grand Dukedom, 
probably in 1179. he convened an impria 
assembly at I.encayca. at which the clergy 
appeared as well as the noblw. 

This was the first imprial assembly 01 
Poland, and at the same time Hs first 
synod. Here the Church obtained the 
ir.portant privilege of e^P^on 
payment of imposts and taxM 
nrinces The imwer of the princes was 
Checked. By this policy ^asim^ pla« 
himself in opposition to the cor^ vativc 
line of Great Poland, "h.ch wodd not 
hear of any conce^ions to *h 
Casimir acted here in .-^ruoisc 

Ottos when they Vof hi^m- 

to the dukes by the creat^n of 

prial ecclesiastical office. 

have fully ^ But the result 

jx-ndent on the nobility. efforts 

was that he was supprted m fiis 

by the grateful Church. caution of 

Casimir also took fh®. f.t popcand 

having his title confirmed by ^^^have 

thecm[>eror; ‘n thisplicvhe jukes, 

been the mcdel for the Bohemian dUK 
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Hq was now able to think how to make 
the grand- ducal power hereditary in his 
family, an arrangement which was also 
the ambition of the Premyslids. Thus 
he and Mesko III. represented two 
opposite political schools, and friction 
was inevitable. But when Casimir died 
in ii94> it was seen that matters were in 
a favourable position for his children. 

Vincentius, Bishop of Cracow — later 
sumamed Kadlubek — who voluntarily 
became a monk at jedrzejow in 1218, and 
died in 1223, records that the clergy and 
nobility met in 1195 at Cracow in order 
to settle the question of the throne. 
Who had summoned them ? The Chronicle 
does not tell us. We learn 
only that the Church sided 
there with the house cl 
Casimir. At the instance 
of Bishop Fulko of Cracow, 
who adroitly adduced as 
an argument the preference 
given by Pope and em* 
j)eror to Casimir over 
Mesko, Casimir's elder son. 

Loszko I. (the White) was 
summoned to Cracow. 

It was the first election 
of a prince in Poland ; 
though only, as in Bo* 
hernia, from among the 
members of the already 
ruling family, the Piasts. 

Henceforward, with little 
interruption. Cracow re- 
mained until 1370 — when 
the family died out— in 
the hands of the descen- 
dants of Casimir, although 
the hereditary monarchy 
had not yet been formally 
legalised, and contests for 
the throne were frequent, 
the will of the Church and of the nobility 
of Cracow. This struggle for a satisfac* 
tory constitution progressed slowly; 
Russia and Bohemia had not escaped 
it. It is an important feature in the 
present case that it was the Church 

Tht Power solved the problem ; it 

must have been already very 

tKe Choreh in Poland in the first 

half of the thirteenth century. 
Le^ko, it is true, had not been able to 
gam any success against Mesko. But 
after the latter's death, in 1202. Leszko was 
summoned by the nobles of Cracow, and 
the only condition imposed upon him was 
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But it was 


that he should remove the Palatinw 
Govorko of Sandftmir. That, instead ol 
doing so. he preferred to abdicate the 
throne in favour of the son of Mcsk<i, 
Vladislav Longshanks, proves how well 
^ ^ designed was the policy of 

. the royal house. Vladislav, 
c . r ,0 however, being an enemy uf 

the Church, could not hold 
his own. Just at this time Henry Kietlicz, 
a Silesian by birth, wa.s elected Arch- 
bishop of Poland. He had formerly 
studied theology at the Sorbonne in Paris 
with Count Lothar Conti, who mounted 
the papal throne on January Htl). 
as Innocent III.; and he had Ih'Cu 

steeped in the [>lans of this 
mighty Po[)e. When placed 
on the archi)islu»|>'s thr(me 
at (mesen. he did not de- 
mand privileges but rights 
for the Polish Church. 
Then, for the first time 
there, a conflict between 
the temporal and spiritual 
jmwers broke out. Kictlicz 
was obdurate, and for the 
first time in Poland, aj>art 
from the dubious case of 
Boleslav II., launched the 
ban at the Grand Duke. He 
was forced, indeed, to ficc 
the country, hut the duke 
also had to leave Cracow, 
since the nobles of Cracow, 
incited by Bisho|) Fulko, 
left him in the lurch. 

Leszko was then — in 
1206 — recalled. And he 
now took decisive measures 
for the succession. Since 
he first. following the 
example of many princes 
of the time — for example. Prcmsyl 
Ottokar I. of Bohemia, 1204 — declared 
his country to be a papal fief, and then 
gave bis brother, Conrad, Masovia and 
Kujavia, he contrived, with the assent 
of the clergy and the nobility, that 
Cracow and Sandomir should remain an 
inheritance of his family. This arrange- 
ment was confirmed by the Pope. And 
by it the law of seniority of Boleslav III. 
was formally repealed. But since this 
was not done with the approval of all the 
Piasts, the civil wars still continued. The 
result of the enactment, on the contrary, 
was that the provinces felt themsclvcr. 
independent of Cracow, and the unity of 
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the empire seemed imperilled : but this 
danger was averted by the Church. Arch- 
bishop Kietlicz soon came back from 
Rome, and summoned a synod at Gnesen. 
The rule of celibacy was here introduced ; 
and a special jurisdiction and other rights 
were conferred on the Church. Vladislav 
was therefore forced to give way. The 

U.d.r the ■■emaining petty princes fol- 
f ^ lowed h!s example- But in all 

Cbristiaa F*ilh 

of Gnesen played an inferior 
part to the Bishop of Cracow, for Gnesen 
was in another country. The wish, how- 
ever, of the bishops of Cracow that the 
archbishopric should be removed from 
Gnesen to their court was not gratified. 

Poland in the thirteenth century stood 
already definitely under the banner of the 
Christian faith, and the princes acknow- 
ledged- the power of the Church. Casimir 
had made an alliance with it in ii8o, and 
solicited Pope Alexander III. to confirm 
him in his title. Now, also, the canonisa- 
tion of Stanislaus, Bishop of Cracow, was 
completed, in order that the country 
might have its own patron saint ; with 
this object the old Chronicles had to be 
purposely falsified. Churches and mon^- 
teries sprang up everywhere. The in- 
fluence of the Church was felt in every 
domain of public life. Boleslav, Leszko’s 
son, practised deeds of piety and acts of 
{>enance. The princesses took the veil 
and won for themselves the saintly nimbus. 
It was Leszko’s brother Conrad who fought 
against the pagan Prussians and sum- 
moned the order of Teutonic knights, and 
by so doing later brought great danger 
upon Poland. 

When Leszko died, in 1227, and Conrad 
of Masovia assumed the government in 
the name of his infant son Boleslav the 
Shamefaced, or ^fodcst, the nobles con- 
spired against him. They made use of 
the Silesian Piasts, whose head at that 
time was Henry I. the Bearded, grandson of 
that Vladislav who had been 
Afk Ob»tia»(e g^pelled in 1146 from Cracow. 
Stnifile nobility of Cracow sup- 

rorCrftcow Henry, who, in spite 

of his piety, was at variance with the 
clergy. The princes of Silesia, as well as 
of Great Poland, seem to have agreed 
together about him. Vladislav, in opposi- 
tion to whom his own son Vladislav 
Odonicz came forward as a champion of 
the Church, actually designat^ the 
Silesian Henry as heir to Great Poland. 
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Under such circumstances Henry suc- 
ceeded in uniting in his hands the greater 
part of the Polish dominions. It would 
have been a good thing for Poland if the 
Silesian Piasts had been able permanently 
to hold Cracow. But Henry I. died early 
in 1238 ; and his son Henry II., the Pious, 
fell gloriously on the battlefield at Liegnitz, 
on April 9th, 1241, in a campaign against 
the Mongols. 

Thus once more an obstinate struggle 
for Cracow was kindled. Three lines of 
Piasts — the Silesian, the Great Polish, and 
the Casimirid — entered the lists. The 
weakest of all, Casimir’s grandson, Boles- 
lav Vstydlivy, substantiated his claim ; 
the bishops, who were on his side, married 
him to a Hungarian princess, so that he 
was supported also by Hungary. On his 
death without issue the grandsons of 
Conrad of Masovia, Leszko the Black and 
Vladislav Lokietek, both of whom had 
estates only in Kujavia, came forward as 
claimants to the throne. Leszko main- 
tained his position until 1288. The in- 
ternal feuds were then at their height ; 


each province had its own prince, who, 
_ though himself too weak, 

was still at war with his 
I’*' neighbour. After Vladislav 
Boh«au« Lokietek. who reigned only 
a short time, another Silesian prince, 
Henry IV. Probus of Breslau, took posses- 
sion of Cracow (1289-1290). In the true 
spirit of patriotism he selected Przemyslav 
of Great Poland, a grandson of Odonicz, 
to inherit his dominions. But others came 
forward as rivals. The most dangerous 
the Bohemian king Wenzel II. He married, 
in 1287, as his first wife, Jutta, a daughter 
of the German king Rudolf I. of Ha|>sburg ; 
perhaps the object in view was a union of 
Poland wth Bohemia under the overlord- 
ship of Germany. Cracow was taken by 
Bohemia in the year 1291. Przemyslav. 
it is true, in order to notify the 
(lence of the crown of all the Polands, had 
himself crowned king of Poland at Gnewn 
in 1295 : but he died the next year, 129O. 
Wenzel conquered Great Poland, ^d ha 

himself crowned king of 
His death, in 1305, alone saved the 'ndeijn- 
dence of Poland: but the kmgs o Bo- 
hemia henceforward bore the bv® 
-Rex Poloni*.” The native wnebdates 

for the throne were finally 
Vladislav Lokietek. brother of Les^o the 
Black. When he was himself 
Gnesen. in January, 1320. with the consent 
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of the Pope, the union of Poland was once 
more safe^arded, and with it the era of 
hereditary monarchy had dawned. More 
than two hundred years had elapsed before 
the Polish nation, by great sacrifices and 
hard struggles, had won the suitable form 
of government. 

The Polish nation, which had bled to 
gratify the ambition of her princes, while 
defiant nobles claimed a share in the 
government, had seen her most prosperous 
days irrevocably ruined through civil 
wars. Wc can best estimate her loss by 
her relations to her neighbours. 

The position of Poland towards Germany 
had become unfavourable. It was only 
when Germany, weakened by long wars, 
had, under Rudolf I. of Hapsburg, aban- 
doned all notions of world empire, that a 
more prosperous era dawned for Poland. 
It was only to the turn of events in other 
countries, and to the battles which had 
been fought in the West between emperor 
and Pope, and not to their own efficiency, 
that the Piasts of Poland owed their 
independence from Germany. The Bohe- 
mian relations of Poland were important, 

decisive for 
her policy. We first find the 
ofO«rmMy friendly rela- 

tions one to the other ; 
Mesko I. married a Bohemian princess. 
The common menace of Germany had 
probably brought them closer together. 
It then happened that the two princes 
quarrelled with each other because the 
Polish prince had robbed the Bohemian of 
a province {Moravia or Cracow). The 
emperor, it is true, decided in favour of 
Bohemia, but could not force Poland to 
accept his arbitration. 

This mutual hostility forms a pivot 
of the future policy of Bohemia and 
Poland. Bohemia openly joined the 
German Empire, and, relying on this, 
wished to make conquests ; the only 
place left for Poland was in the camp of 
its enemies. In the year 1003 Boleslav I. 
of Poland succeeded in making himself 
master of Bohemia. The union of these 
two kingdoms would have been of far- 
reaching imjwrtance for the whole Slavonic 
world, but Germany could not and would 
not tolerate the subjugation of her vassal 
Poland was forced to liberate Bohemia 

The capture of Prague only increased 
the hatred of the two nations. Bretislav 
of Bohemia then conquered Moravia 
and carried off to Prague the bones of 


St. Adalbert. Silesia and Cracow fell for 
a time under Bohemian, rule. Polish 
refugees were welcomed in Bohemia, and 
those of Bohemia in Poland. There was 
almost uninterrupted fighting in the 
forests on the Silesian frontier. The same 
jealousy was apparent in the ecclesiastical 
domain. Bohemia wished to have its 
ij, . archbishopric, like Poland. Bo- 
f V hernia took part in Prussian 

missionary work but only m 
rivalry with Poland. The 
words, therefore, of the Polish Chronicle 
of the so-called Martinus Gallus, " the 
Bohemians are the worst enemies of 
Poland, ” have a deep significance. 

It was only in the thirteenth century 
that this hostility decreased, principally 
through the efforts of Premysl Ottokar II. 
The hatred of Germany had now brought 
the two countries together. It was Otto- 
kar who first appeded to the Slavonic 
fellow-sympathies of the Poles when he 
prepared for a decisive campaign against 
Germany. But Bohemia was too closely 
associated with the empire, and already 
too far removed from the Slavonic spirit, 
for this step to have any prosjwct of 
success. Poland was weaker, but since 
she was always opjwsed to Germany, the 
day of her independence would eventually 
dawn. While Bohemia, however, in con- 
nection with Germany, developed more 
peacefully and under able kings attained 
some imi>ortance, Poland sank deejxfr and 
deeper. Poland formerly had assumed the 
aggressive towards Bohemia, but now the 
two neighbours had exchanged their roles. 
Bohemia obtained Moravia and extended 
her influence over Silesia. In fact. 
Bohemia, the direction of whose plans was 
defined by the northern course of the Elbe 
and Oder, had formed still wider plans. 
If the Bohemian princes repeatedly warred 
with Prussia, and if Wenzel II. conquered 
Cracow, the incentive to such action 
must have been the Baltic. Poland 

RcUiion, thither. 

orPolMd 7 ,^® relations of Poland and 
ud Hungary were quite different. 

Once only had the sove- 
rei^s of the two kingdoms faced each 
other as foes — when Boleslav I. took 
Slovacia, and at the same time contested 
with Stefan in Rome for the royal crown 
In later times the interests of the two 
countries seldom conflicted. Hungary 
went down the Danube south-eastwards • 
Poland struggled to reach the Baltic! 
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Owing to this divergence of their aims, 
quite friendly relatiofis were often after- 
wards developed. 

The state of things on the Baltic Sea 
became dangerous for Poland at the time 
of the civil wars. The Polish princes of 
Kujavia and Masovia were unable to 
defend themselves against the pagan 
Prussians. The popes, indeed, 
Power of solicitous about their 

ihe PftgfcB conversion; crusades were 
nissians an Order of 

knights was founded in Dobrzyn. But that 
was of little avail Conrad of Masovia and 
Kujaviu, therefore, summoned the Teu- 
tonic knights and assigned to them some 
districts in 1226. Hermann of Salza did 
not. however, content himself with the 
deed of gift of the Piast, but obtained that 
district as a fief fr(»m the Em|>eror 
Frederic II. and Pope Gregory IX. : the 
latter, in fact, freed the territory of the 
Order from all except papa! overlordship. 

Tlius secured on all sides the Order began 
the war with the Prussians, suppirted by 
tlic knights of Western Europe, and especi- 
ally tliose of Germanv ; the princes nl 
Bohemia, Poland, and Pomerania also 
sent hel|). Success came rapidly ; Prussia 
was s«)on conquered and secured by 
fortresses. But it was soon a|)parcnt that 
tlie Order had its own interests, not those 
of Poland, in view. Duke Svatopluk of 
Pomerania soon confronted the Order and 
[irotccled Prussia. The Polish princes, 
however, had claimed the help of the 
knights against Brandenburg, which 
wished to liave Pomerania. But the 
Order, when once brought into Pomerania, 
was unwilling to evacuate the country. 
In the same year. 1301), the Teutonic 
knights removed their chief centre from 
Venice to Marienburg. Thus there arose 
here a dangerous neighbour, supported by 
Germany and the Pope, which threatened 
to cut off Poland from the sea. The only 
hope left was, that now Lithuania was 

developing to the east of 
IrretpuBsibiluy Order, it certainly lay 
of ibe Polish Poland to make the best 

SoTereigo tum of events. 

Poland was equally unable to guard her 
interests in Russia. This position was 
now all the more dangerous, since after 
the subjugation of her eastern neighbour 
by the Tartars, the way to Poland lay open 
to the latter, and often enough have 
the Tartars ravaged Polish countries. 
Equally gloomy was the position at that 
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time of the internal state of Poland, 
both in respect of legal and economic 
developments and with regard to general 
culture. The person of the prince and 
his court constituted the centre of public 
life. The prince was the supreme adminis- 
trator. judge, and general ; he was 
formally absolute and irresponsible. He 
nominated the higher officials, who re- 
presented his rights ; such were the 
court-judge and under-court-judge, the 
marshal and under-marshal, the cham- 
berlain and under-chamberlain, seneschal 
and under-sencschal, carver, etc. At their 
head stood the palatine, or woiewoda. If 
cannot now be determined which offices 
dated from the pagan times and how far 
the court may have been altered later ; 
the offices of chancellor and court secretary 
were certainly only creations of thf 
Christian age. 

The administration was simple. Ihe 
country was divided into Castcllanrics : 
each Castellan exercised in his own 
division all the rights of the prince. The 
Castcllanrics were divided into smallei 
districts, or opola, which, probably dating 
from the oldest time, con- 
Gri«*o«s tinued in existence until the 
Pres»«re of thirtccntli century. Hut more 
T»»Biioa in,|)ortant for the people were 
(he treasury and the law court. It is 
difficult to distinguish accumlely between 
the fiscal dues wliich the freemen and 
serfs wlio resided on the crown lands, 
were required to pay. and those wliicli sycrc 
payable to the royal cidfers from other 
ands. The dues required consisted ol 
payments in kind and in compulsory 
services, and there was a ong list. A 
plough tax. a court tax. and a tyx 

are first mentioned; we find also dues 
on honey, corn, cows oxen, sheep. sy.'ine. 
etc The subjects had to discharge public 

duties; they were, for 
to build and restore the castles and 
and compelled to dig moats, mount vyatch 
in the Nasties and courts furnish the 

prince and his officials with 
rarriaecs guides and escorts, to hunt 
downlrimi^s and clear the forests, and 

'“mos?' burdensome was the obligauon 

to receive and Iward 

officials, hunters, falconers k^epejs 

of the royal horses and hounds, then 

brewers, bakers, fishermen 
food for the hounds and 
horses. Even the butchers were 
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to hand over to ine royal falconers the 
livers of the animals which they slaugh* 
tered. Besides this the prince claimed 
all unoccupied lands, all hunting-grounds 
and hslicries. all castles and towns, tolls 
and coinage rights, mills and the sale of 
salt, markets and court fees. etc. No 
considerable deviations from the oppres- 
sive burdens of the feudal ss*slem in 
Western Europe are observable. If we 
bear in mind also that abuses in the system 
occurred, that, for instance, when horses 
were required, they were taken Irom any 
place, but wcic often not restored, we 
shall understand that the |)cop|c were 
completely at the mercy of the prince and 
Ins officials. 

Equally unfavourable to tne i)e(>plc was 
the judicial system. The nhabilants of 
each district, or opoU, wire collectively 
res|)onsible for any crimes, and in the event 
of a murder which had l>een committed 
on its soil it paid the indemnity, and also 
was under the obligation of prosecuting 
the criminals. Since, with the exception 
of the death i>enalty or mutilation, there 
wore only fines, that is to say, court dues, 

Oppres»i06 <>»«n'selves became 

by Provi«i.l of fiscal institution. As 

Prince* kingdom was still 

undivided and large, all 
burdens were still more or less endurable. 
But the position became worse, and finally 
intolerable, when after the partition every 
prince kept up in his own province a 
court with a crowd of officials. To crown 
all, the nobles and clergy struggled more 
and more, as time went on, to free them- 
selves from those obligations, while they 
obtained the corresponding privileges. 
They released themselves from the sj-stem 
of the opole, and, by so doing, from its 
collective resjwnsibility, jurisdiction, and 
taxation. In this way private lordships, 
almost tax free as regards the treasury 
with their own jurisdiction, and their 
owTi s^'stem of taxation, were formed by 
the side of the o|X)le. The whole burden 
of the kingdom was shifted on to the 
jw^ants The clergy and nobility became 
rich, while the jieople and the peasantry 
were imjxivcrished. * ^ 

The old Slavonic law and the earlier 
enactments were so riddled bv these 

w became almost im- 

practicable. The necessary change came 
m the shape of the German colonisation 
The circumstance that the Piasts es- 
pecially in Silesia, married German 


princesses, who came to Poland with a 
German suite, must hav’e contributed to 
increase the German element in Poland, 
just as in the adjoining country of Hun- 
gary. The economic distress, however, 
was the decisive cause. In order to fill 
the treasury, princes, as well as monas- 
teries and nobles, brouglit into the country 
Suceesa German settlers from the mon- 
of CerLo ‘densely inhabited West in order 
SeitUf* b) gather the produce of the 
fields. The sujwriority and the 
lasting influence of the foreign colonists 
l.iy less in the fact that tlic (ierrnans 
knew l)ettcr how to cultivate the s<.il 
rather than in their more favourable legal 
position. The colonists, who were brought 
into the country by a contractor, received 
a plot of ground as an hereditary pr»>|H“rly. 
with certain minor rights and privileges, 
and had in return merely to pay a definite 
annual sum to the lord of the manor. 

This privileged fxisitiori was Ixmnd tti 
promote their prosjKjrily and to strengthen 
m them that feeling of self-reliance which 
they had brought with them as subjects 
of the German Empire, to which Poland 
w^ tributary. The relation of the im- 
migrant to the native was the same in 
Bohemia and Russia. The strong |x)litical 
position of Germany lieiicfited the settlers 
of that day as much as it benefits the 
German inerchanfs and artisans of our 
times. Foreigners were promoted by the 
Slavonic nrinccs to (he <letriment of their 
own })eople. The princes were too short- 
sighted to see that in this way they fiistered 
m their own |>eople that sense of humilia- 
tion which h.as bcin felt for centuries and 
has found its expression in legends, songs, 
and other forms of literature. 

On the other hand, the Germans, who 
had the means at their disposal, were 
alwaj’s in the position to pursue- further 
developments of culture. The feelings of 
the Slavonic iwpulation. mortified and 
Ignored by their own princes, either 
TL* suv*’ “^burdened themselves in 
Wfcy to b^atred for the quite innocent 
Pw»*p«r»ty German element and in re- 
bellions against the authorities, 
or found a vent m emigration. On the 
other hand, the people took refuge in the 
protection of the German law ; Polish 
vill^es and towns under the Slavonic law 
wished, in order to increase their prosperity 
to be promoted '* to the German lavT Ger- 
nian customs, language, and culture would 
obviously spread rapidly under these 
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conditions. The devastations of the Tartars 
and the civil wars helped on the German 
colonisation. Silesia was soon com- 
pletely Germanised, and in other pro- 
vinces the German element at any rate 
grew steadily stronger. If the Silesian 
Piasts succeeded in temporarily driving 
the Casimirids from the throne of Cracow, 
_ they owed that in no small 

Town* »» degree to the support of their 

Ki*?- -t German subjects. A German* 
National of the entire Polish 

state lay already within the range of proba- 
bility. A national crisis now took the 
place of the economic crisis which had been 
partially relieved by the German colonisa- 
tion. This was the more dangerous since 
the Teutonic knights had now formed a 
third party in the country by the side of 
the Germans and the empire. 

This situation was especially gloomy for 
Poland and all Slavs, since it was no 
longer the courts and castles of the ruling 
class, but rather the towns, that formed 
the centres of political, economic, and 
social life. The Slavs had, however, 
adopted their municipal organisation 
directly from the Germans, who were far 
ahead of them in this respect, and they 
usually found that their requirements in 
culture were satisfied to a far highei 
degree among the Teutons than among 
the Latins. 

Such was the state ol affairs in Poland 
when, in 1320, Vladislav Lokietek was 
crowned king in Cracow. The removal of 
all abuses in the interior of the realm, the 
improvement of the administration and 
judicature, the revision of the system of 
taxation, the establishment of equitable 
relations between the various sections of 
the people, the restraint of the German- 
ising movement, the encouragement of 
culture, and the protection of the realm 
against foreign attacks— such wm the 
task of the restored monarchy. It was 
the more difficult since Poland had no 
friend, or. at the most, some 
moderate support from the 
Without j^ojnan Curia, which was again 
• in conflict vrith the empire. 

Lokietek saw clearly that the Teutonic 
Order was the most dangerous ‘-•nemy of 
Poland. He therefore sued the knights in 
the Roman Curia respectmg Pomerania. H^e 

formed an alliance with 
and Norway, and married his daughter 
Elizabeth to the Hungarian king. Charles 
Robert the Angevin. He also succeeded 
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in gaining the friendship of Lithuanian 
princes, who were already hostile to the 
Order. In 1325 he married his son 
Casimir to Aldona, daughter of the war- 
like Lithuanian Gedymin. Thus strength- 
ened. he advanced himself against the 
Order. The first engagements proved 
favourable to him. But the results were 
temporarily unimportant ; and the Roman 
suit brought him no advantage. This \vas 
due partly to the hostile attitude of King 
John of Bohemia, who could not disguise 
his impulse toward the North. John so 
far accomplished his purpose between the 
years 1327 and 1331, that most of the 
Silesian princes did homage to him ; and 
he undertook a campaign against Lithu- 
ania, receiving on the way the homage of 
a Masovian prince. The Hungarian assis- 
tance, which Lokietek received, alone 
checked the Bohemian king from further 
steps. In spite of all this, the neighbour- 
ing states noticed that the position of 
Poland was strengthened when Lokietek 

died in 1333. . . , 

Work enough was left for his son 
Casimir. Lokietek had. it is true, already 
restored to a large extent the 
CksiDir unity gf^e empire, and its 

, independent was actual y 
Siro.c H.ftd acknowledged by the Holy 
Roman Empire. But Poland, which had 
hardly been cemented together, was so 
exhausted that it could be i>cnnanently 
saved only by a strong hand. Casimir 
proved himself the wished-for strong king. 
The times had changed. The formerly d«- 
notic ruler had now to share his ^\ver with 
the priests and the nobles. By the side 
of these the towns rose continuously vic- 
torious. Chivalry soon lost its 
value ; on the one hand, fireanns had 
been invented ; on the other, ideas 
and objects of men changed v«th t »e 
growing prosperity of trades and indus 
Tries. The laws, the military system, and 
the government required reform . tne> 
were to suit the conditions of ® ^ ; 

Casimir was competent for 
,vith unerring eye he 'r*, 

chivalry was nearing ils end , and he 
not friAer his rime away in 
as King John did. but turned his 
with aV the greater zeal to irn^rtant 

economic, ^ of 

favourable situation, he y^-^prad 

John of Bohemia the treaty 

John abandoned lus claims on Poland, m 
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retu**!! (or which Casimir paid him 120.000 
Bohemian groschcn, and recognised the 
Bohemian suzerainty over Silesia aiul 
Plock. 

Casimir's relations with the Teutonic 
Order did not turn out so favourably 
f^.r Poland. The kings of Bohemia and 
Hungary derided in favour of the knights ; 
the Roman Curia played a double game. 
Thus Pomerania, which was lost, could be 
w*)n back only by the sword- Casimir 
must have been resolved on this, since he 


he recovered only Kujavia and Dohrzyn. 
Half voluntarily Poland thus barred her 
r>wn access ti> the Baltic Sea. Put in 
return there was the glimj)se of ho|>e in 
the future of pressing onwards to the East, 
. of reaching }>crhaps the Black 
Ki&c I finally, through the 

- increase of power there ac* 

•1 »fte« wreaking vengeance 

on her old loos, and winning back the 
provinces lost to Bohemia and the Teutonic 
Order. 


concluded a treaty with Charles Robert 
of Hungary, in 13JO, at Visegra<l. Having 
no male issue, be 
promised the succes- 
s on iu Poland to 
Lewis, the son of the 
latter and h.is own 
ne p hew, on the 
uncle rslanding that 
Lewis would win 
back the lost pro- 
vinces, especially 
Pomerania, would fill 
the ofhccs and high 
jH)sts only with Poles, 
would impose no now 
taxi's, and would 
rosiX'Ct the ancient 
privileges. The pur- 
[Hirt of this here- 
ditary alliance was 
certainly hostile t<i 
tlio Order. But 
Casimir’s attention 
was turned in 
another direction. 

When the child- 
less Prince Bolc'slav 
Troidenovicz w a s 
poisoned in Halicz 
hy tlic Boyars, 

C asimi r was bou n d 
to interfere if lie 
did not unsh that the Lithuani«ins 
or the Tartars should seize the 
country and thus Ixrcome his immediate 
neighbours. When Casimir took Halicz 
and Lcmlxrg, in 1340. the Lithuanians 
Teoioftid Volhynia ; an event 

Order and greatest importance for 

Kiftf Extern Europe. Even the 
question of the Teutonic Order 
at once l>ecamc less weighty and urgent 
for Poland. In 1343 Casimir concluded 
a treaty with the knights at Kalisch, by 
which he ceded to them Pomerania and 
the region of Michelau and Chelm, while 


Perhaps- this goal hovered Indore 
Casiinir's eyes when he concluded, in 1330* 

Itie settlement of 
liie succession with 
Hungary ; tliere were 
then clear signs of 
ferment in the region 
of Halicz. At first, 
however. Casimir was 
unfortunate; t lie war 
with Lithuania and 
the Tartars was by 
no means easy. It 
was t) n 1 y t invar ds 
ijfib that he perma- 
nently secured Lem- 
lH*rg, Halicz, and a 
p;u t oi \'olhynia for 
lN)hind. Meanwhile 
lie had also re- 
conquered a part of 
Silesia ; the I^rinco of 
Masovia also took the 
iiathof fealty to him. 
He still, however. 

b<*re the title " Heir 

to Pomerania ; r. 
proof that he con- 
tinued to think about 
that country. 

But It was not 
in his conquests and 
advancement 
of his realm that the true greatness 
of Casimir lay* but in his administra- 
tion and (^rganisatkm. He would not 

has'c Oecn able to achieve any political 
successes had he not been intent on internal 
reform. In the first jdace, he gave 
Poland, which had hitherto l>een only a 
personal union of distinct countries, a 
centralised organisation. He unified the 
administration by creating new imperial 
offices in addition to the local offices which 
had existed since the times of the petty 
principalities. He then proceeded to inv 
prove the judicial system. He first of all 



CASIMIR THE GREAT OF POLAND 
CtisicDir III. cam« to tb< Polish throne ot « time when 
notbinic bat the iroo bAnO of a strong mier could have 
Mvrd the country frotn disinte^atioo. and proved himself 
the vishedaor mnn of power. He earned forward manv 
reforms, and really advanced bU country's piospehty 


his 
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ordered the customary law, which was 

preserved only in oral tradition and 

naturally was different in the different 

districts, to be written down, and then had 

a universal code prepared for all Polish 

countries. He allowed the flourishing 

towns which lived according to the code of 

Kulm or Magdeburg to retain tneir laws, 

forbade any appeal to 

_ . .... . th; mother towns outside 

rollers Nalio&sl • rr • 

r. the kinedom. He sub- 

Feeling , 

stituted a superior court of 

German taw in every district, which decided 

:ases acccording to the jirincijiles of the 

.Magdeburg Code and the Sachsenspiegel ; 

the magistrates of all the German villages 

were subordinated to this court. As the 

tribunal of highest instance for all local 

courts he established the Supreme Court 

of Justice at Cracow in 1356, at the head 

of which stood the governor of Cracow 

and a royal procurator-general, with 

seven qualified lawyers as assessors. 

The towns were in this way severed from 

Germany, and since they gradually lost 

any tendency to become Germanised, 

the national feelings of Poland were 

cautiously fostered and developed. 

It seemed as if Casimir from the same 
motiveshadspecially favoured the nobility, 
in order to prevent the (ierman town ele- 
ment from acquiring political importance. 
The arrogance of the slachli certainly in- 
creased from the fact of his taking the 
advice of assemblies of nobles ; indeed, 
there was actually formed among the 
nobility a league whose head suffered the 
death penalty by order of the king on 
account of outrages which had licen com- 
mitted. The king, however, continued to 
regard the nobles as the advisers of the 
crown. This tendency was visible in the 
actions of his successors ; the national 
opposition between Poles and Germans 
was then very strong. 

The reorganisation of the military 
system was not less important. Hitherto 
only the wealthy nobles had 
PoUad'ft furnished troops, since the 
New Military equipment was heavy 

and the landowning clergy 
were exempt from the duty. Casimu now 
decided that for the future, in order to 
raise the sunken state of the army, the 
duty of service should be imposed upon^l 
possessors of land. Thus the citizen 
S^me equally available for the army . the 
clerin^ had to send substitutes. Kegu 
tions as to levying troops were also drawn 
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up. In addition to this he ordered that 
stone fortresses should be constructed 
everywhere in place of wooden ; he 
transformed churches into castles — hence 
the Polish kosciol, Bohemian koslel, in the 
sense of church— and built good roads, 
The later successes of Poland were con- 
siderably influenced by these military 
reforms. 

He took steps no less effective to advance 
the trade of the country, since he con- 
ferred special privileges on the towns, 
guaranteed security of person and prop- 
erty to foreign merchants, and gave them 
rights, built roads and bridges, founded 
markets, multiplied the number of fairs, 
opened up trade-routes into the interior, 
extirpated brigandage, and, what was 
the most important point, introduced a 
uniform coinage. The prospeiity of the 
kingdom suddenly revived, and the repu- 
tation of the king grew so greatly that he 
was chosen to arbitrate between the 

Emperor Charles IV. and King Lewis ol 
Hungary. The former of these sovereigns 
married at Cracow, as his fourth wife, 
Casimir’s grand-daughter Elizabeth, and 
a daughter of Boguslav y. 

Poland Pomerania. On this 

occasion Casimir gave his 
guests, the kings of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia. Cyprus, and Denmark, a 
brilliant reception. The event is _ de- 
scribed in the "Chronica Cracovi® ot 

John of Czarnkov. Archdeacon of Gnesen. 

Casimir put the coping-stone on m. 
labours when he founded, in 1364- ^ 
sity at Cracow. Now. for the first tinw. 
Poland entered the ranks of civilised stat«. 
and could now perform her duty in the 
east of Euroi>e. He considered in this 
scheme the interests of all cla^. "atiom. 
and creeds. He protected thej««aMs 
from the nobles, and w^ therefore 
the Peasants King. He panted nghts 
to Armenians. Jews, and others, 
a Roman Catholic, he neverthelcy jn 
structed the Byzantine patriarch to found 
bishoprics in his Ruwian dominions. 

When Casimir died m ^370 the fo^riy 
exhausted and d^pi^d o a 
rich and respected civilised stat • . 

old dynasty of the Viasis hew^e^t 
with him. And him 
first great era of Polish 

conformity with the •^‘■^"^T.ucccssion. 
had been made rwpcctmg J^yuc 

King Lewis of Hungary twk ov 

government. Piasts still • 
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true, in the petty principality of Masovia, 
but Casimir had been forced to exclude 
from the succession these ultra-con- 
servative and insignificant relations, in 
the interests of the realm, which could 
attain greater importance only in alli- 
ance with a second power. The reign 
of the Angevin Lewis brought no pros- 
perity to the country of Poland, which 
was regarded merely as an appanage 
of Hungary. 

After his coronation in Cracow Lewis 
returned home with the Polish royal 
insignia, and sent his mother Elizabeth, 
the sister of Casimir, to Poland to act as 
nis regent. He thought only of securing 
the crown of Poland for one of his daugh- 
ters, since he had no male heirs, who 
alone were regarded in the succession 
treaty by Casimir. The agreement \vith 
the Polish nobles was signed at Kaschau 
in 1374. The king, in return, pledged 
himse'f to reconquer the lost Polish 
provinces, to remit the dues of the nobility 
except the sum of two groschen fiom each 
plough, to confer all offices only on Poles 
of the district concerned, and to give 
special pay to the military for service 


rendered outside the borders of the 
country. He was not concerned by 'the 
thought that the military and fiscal 
strength of Poland was thus much reduced 
and that the nobility were expressly recog- 
nised as the dominant influence; indeed, 
he actually united Red Russia with the 
Hungarian throne, and sent his own 
govenjor thither. He it was. also, who 
largely promoted the Roman Catholic 
propaganda in the Russian territory, and 
thus generated a movement which not 
only cost Hungary Red Russia, but later 
proved most disastrous to Poland also. 

The arrogance of the nobility increased 
during his reign, and with it disorders in 
the country, so much that there was no 
longer any justice. The property of the 
poor was continually plundered by the 
Captains and Burggraves. And when, after 
large payments to the Chancery, a 
petitioner came back from Hungary with 
a royal letter, the noble brigands took 
no notice of it at all. Merchants and 
travellers were continually robbed and 
plundered on the high-roads without the 
slightest interference on the part of the 
Captains. 
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EASTERN 
EUROPE TO 


POLAND 

THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


11 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 

LITHUANIA TO THE UNION WITH POLAND 

QN the southern shores oi the Baltic. 

^ where Nature has not marked any 
sharply defined limits landwards, the Slavs, 

Finns, and Lithuanians influenced each 
other reciprocally. In the first place, the 
Slavs, who were the earliest to found states 
in those parts, ruled the others. Thus, 

Poland, following the course of the Vistula, 
turned against the Prussian Lithuanians 
m order to set foot on the Baltic. \Vc 
find the Finnish Livonians at an early 
period of history the vassals of the Russian 
princes of Polock, who ruled the whole 
course of the Dwina as far as the sea. 

The Esthonians finally became dcpen<lcnt 
on the Novgorodian Slavs on the Lake 
^1 who founded there jurjev, 

or Dorpat, and other towns. 

. when Russia became weakened by 
civil wars, and the princes of Polock could 
not, therefore, assert their authority over 
the tribes on the Dwina, other nations tried 

^ footing there. 

Sw€4t% country was more acces- 

io tivoou (torn the sea than from 

the interior of the continent of 
U^tern Europe, and could not escape the 
influence of those nations who navigated 
the Baltic Sea. The Danes were the first 
to try to settle in Livonia. The Swedes 
also, who navigated the whole Baltic 
and established a large emporium 
at Wisby on the island of Gotland, came 
into contact with the Finnish tribes in 
Livonia and Esthonia. But even tticy 

permanent successes. 

The situation changed only when the 
Gei-man trading towns of th worth came 
into prominence. Liibcck also possessed 
\ir* and trading factories at 

Wisby, but then tried to come into direct 
communication wth the Finnish tribes 
without Swedish intervention. The Ger- 
man ship that had sailed to seek out 

driven by a storm into 
natives flocked 
pother, as the older Livonian Rhymed 
Chromrle tells us, and attacked the 


Germans. But when they were' beaten 
off. they proffered peace and began 
to trade by barter. Tlie founding ol 
the castle Uxkiill, usually assigned to the 
year 114J. really dates from (our decade^ 
later. This first contact of Gormans with 
^ ^ j Livonians. Lithuanians, and 

Slavs was due purely to a 

DUbop Otto commercial 

not continue so. The races of 
Western Euro|>e were then |>crmoatc(l 
hy a deep religious feeling. The paganism 
of the Finnish and Lithuanian trilx*s 
attracted attention. The awakening mis* 
sionary zeal found supporters in Germany 
the more readily since it promised to he 
remunerative both in its political and 
economic as|>ccts. 

The first missionary of the Prussians 
was St. Adalbert, who enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Poland. Twelve years after 
him, St. Bnino of Querfurt also found a 
martyr’s death there. Boleslav III. 
Krzyvousty carried on the work of con- 
version in Pomerania and Prussia on a 
larger scale. The man in whom he con- 
fided. Bishop Otto of Bamberg, in contrast 
to other missionaries who went barefooted 
and shabbily dressed. 'appeared among the 
Pomeranians as a mighty prince, with a 
brilliant suite, and supported by the 
Polish army. He gave beautiful clothes 
and other presents to the newly baptised, 
and met with great success. 

Henry Zdik. Bishop of Olmiitz, then 
resolved to prea'ch the Gospel to the 
Prussians in the footsteps of St. Adalbert, 
and applied to the Curia in 1140. But it 

Coftv«r(iBt P*"®' 

il,. parations were being made for 

PrvtilMs Second Crusade, that Pope 
Lucius II. negotiated with 
Henry about a Prussian mission. It was 
then determined that Bohemia, Poland, 
and other northern kingdoms should 
not be obliged to join expeditions to the 
Holy land, but should undertake the 
conversion of the Prussians instead. The 
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Aioravian princes, therefore, undertook, 
with Bishop Henry. a*crusade against the 
Prussians in 1147. They were joined by 
German and Polish princes. This event 
may have ripened the plans at the Bo- 
hemian court for expanding in a northerly 
direction at the cost of Poland, and 
obtaining a footing on the Baltic by 
. . building castles, etc. The 

* , Prussians obstinately de- 

i.*^*rt[j**A* fended their old gods and 

their liberty. They im-. 
proved their methods of warfare, and even 
venturedon invading Kujavia and Masovia. 

During the course of these events the 
Danes turned their attention to the Wends, 
and the Swedes to Finland, Livonia and 
Esthonia. Abbot Peter of Rheims marked 
out for the Finnish mission his pupil 
Fulko, who was consecrated bishop by 


the Archbishop of Lund. Pope Alexander 
III. gave his sanction to the plan in 1169. 
and conferred indulgences on all Scan- 
dinavians who would join the war against 
the Esthoiiian^. Fulko was not, how- 
ever, adequately supported by either 
side. The Christian propaganda of 
the Scandinavians generally met with 


no success. 

Abbot Arnold of Liibeck, who is 
generally supposed to have continued 
the Slavonic Chronicle of Helmod, relates 
that Meinhard, a priest, came with the 
Germans to Livonia, and was the first to 
try to preach the Gosj>el to the Livonians. 
When he found that the harvest was good, 
he applied to the Archbishop of Bremen, 
in 1186, to inaugurate a mission on a grand 
scale : he also asked the Prince of Polock 
to allow the mission. As a reward for his 
successful energy in building a church and 
a castle at Uxkull, founding of convents, 
etc., the Archbishop of Bremen con- 
secrated him Bisliop of Uxkull. But when 
tithes were exacted from the Livonians, 
and they noticed their dependence on 
Bremen, they attacked Uxkull and dived 
into the Dwina to wash oH their 
Liyo»i»«» baptism. Meinhard. who could 
Abk&doa tbe castle, sent his 

Chriiii»«tty Dietrich, as an envoy to 

Rome, and died in 1196- His successor. 
Berthold, reached LivoTiia with an army 
of Crusaders, but was defeated by the 

Livonians in 1198. , j j 

All the baptised Livonians abandoned 

Christianity ; they threw into the sea a 
wooden image which they thought to e 
the German god of destruction. 


The Archbishop of Bremen now sent 
Albert of Bukshdvden, in 1198, as bishop 
to Uxkull. King Canute of Denmark, 
Pope Innocent III., and several princes 
supported him. A crusading force of 
twentj'-three ships now came to Livonia. 
The Livonians assumed the defensive, but 
Albert had recourse to stratagem. After 
concluding an armistice, he invited the 
oldest Livonians to a banquet, and did not 
let them go free until they gave their 
children as hostages, and promised 
acceptance of Christianity. The opposition 
of the Livonians was broken down, the 
children were sent to Bremen to be 


educated, and the Gospel was preached 
every\vhere. In 1201, for greater security, 
he removed the bishopric from Uxkull to 
the town of Riga, which had been newly 
fortified by him, and lay nearer to the sea. 

He then, in order to create a fighting 
force for himself, divided the land as fiefs 
among such Crusaders as were willing to 
settle there. When the news of the 
founding of Riga was spread. Esthonians, 
Livonians, Courlanders, and Lithuanians 
came to conclude j>cace. In order to 
secure absolutely the work of conversion. 

Albert founded, in 1202. anew 
Surrender i^pjgbtlv order for Livonia on 

tlie model of the Templars. 
L.yonin ,,,,7,7^ Chftslt 

wore white cloaks with a red cross and 
sword on the left breast, and were there- 
fore called frJires enstfen. or gladi/ert, 
sword-wielders. the order of the sword. 
They were subject to the temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction of the •^‘sliops 
Riga. The master had Ins scat m tne 

newly built Wenden. , 

In the year 1207, Albert ( 

Livonia to the Emperor Philip of 

Suabia as a fief. The real conqu^t 
now began. The Livonians firet. and 
then the Letts "cre subjugated. J 
Russian principality d 

the country on and 

(the two principalities of 

Gersike belonged to it). jbe 

true, to enforce its rights by help oMhe 

Esthonians. but it was too ^'bv 

Kukenojs and Gersike were 

the Germans, and the name of laUer 

ioon disap(>ears from tribute 

All>ert agreed to the payment of a tnbu 

for Livonia to Polock. The 

It was now the turn ^sthonm. 

district of Sakkala, with 

first conquered then Ungaunia. Here. 


^212 




Founded U,. >10 CATHEDRAL OF RIGA 

preierr«* Ihe^f^Uor* modfrp features. The old town stll] 

date- la Ri/a wis?aotuf^Vi?si!l!!i® ‘k** ^ magTJificent bultdinyi of Vo 

VIEWS OF RIGA THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF LIVONIA 
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however, Novgorod, to which the Estho- 
nians paid tribute, “uid which ,had built 
Jurjev in those parts in 1030, came into 
the question. The princes also of Pskow, 
with the help of Novgorod, inflicted 
defeats on the Germans. Albert t lerefore 
turned, in 1218, to King Waldt nar II. 
of Denmark. The Esthonians were 
beaten in 1219. The Danes 

Zr* founded then the town and 

Foanders Qf Reval, and placed a 

° bishop there, who was sub- 

ordinate to the Archbishopric of Lund. 
The Danes and the Germans now vied with 
each other in the conversion of the country. 
The Livonian Order protested against the 
Danish conquest. Albert lodged charges 
against Waldemar in Rome and before 
the German Emi)eror, all in vain. Walde- 
mar offered Esthonia as a fief to the Poi>c ; 
the Emperor Frederic 11 . was involved in 
the prej)arations for a crusade. Albert 
was compelled, therefore, to recognise the 
supremacy of Denmark over Esthonia. 
but since Waldemar, his attention being 
engrossed elsewhere, abandoned the con- 
quered countries to their fate, the Germans 
were able to recover their strength. In 
the year 1224 they took Jurjev. although 
it had been obstinately defended by the 
Prince Wjatko. AUwrt then conquered 
the islands of Mon and Oesel. The Order 
attacked Koval and other Danish 
possessions. Even the Courlandcrs and 
Semgallians on the left bank of theDwma 
were subjugated in the lifetime of Albert. 
The Order received, after the year 1207, 
a third of the conquered countries for its 
maintenance. When Albert died, in ^229, 
the sov'crcignty oi the bishopric and the 
Orrler extended over the whole of Cour- 
land, Livonia, and Esthonia. 

The successes of the Livonian Order 
drew the attention of all the northern 
states to it. The Polish prince, Conrad of 
Masovia and Kujavia, whose dominions 
had been cruelly raided by the pagan 

Prussians and were being 
Prcftchins overrun by the Lithuanians, 
to ihe formed a scheme of founding 

Prussiaos ^ similar knighthood. At 
that timeChi istian.a monkof theCistercian 
monastery in Oliva, late Suffragan Bishop 
of Mainz, was preaching the Gospel fo 
Prussians. Pope Honorius I”' 
he appealed lor assistance, raised him to the 
Bishopric of Lithuania and recommended 
him to the Archbishop of Onesen. On his 
return to Prussia he could not, however. 


maintain his position. Even Conrad was 
compelled to leave his principality. -In his 
straits he founded an “ Order of Christ," 
and assigned to it the territory of Dobrzyn ; 
hence also the name " Dobrinian Order.” 
But this Order also failed to hold its own. 

Conrad now turned to the Teutonic 
Order, which just at this time, 1225, was 
expelled from Transylvania by King 
Andreas of Hungary. The Grand Master 
Hermann of Salza accepted his offer, and 
received as territory the district of Kulm 
and the regions still to be conquered. The 
Order took all this in 1226 as a fief from 
the Emperor Frederic, and thus continued 
to make itself independent of the 
Masovian prince. 

In the year 1228 Hermann Balk, the 
first territorial master, appeared in Prussia 
with a strong force of knights under the 
banner of the Blessed Virgin. The 
heathen, who were still disunited and 
carried on the war in bands, were dnven 
back step by step. Good roads were laid 
down everyw’here. and castles built. Thus, 
first of all. Thorn arose, then Kulm, 
Marienwerder and Elbing. The Prussian 
children were taken away and sent to 
Germany to be educated. 
The Teotooic pagans offered, indeed. 

an obstinate resistance. But 
the German knights were 
supported by the whole of Europe, while 
the Prussians found only here and there 
some slight help from their fellow tribes- 
men in Lithuania. 

While the Teutonic Order thus grew 
stronger, the news suddenly came from 
Livonia that the Order m 
being inadequately supported by the W^t 
and threatened by an over^vhelming force 
of Livonians, Danes and Russians, was 
on the verge of being dissolved. In order 
to save the new offshoot, it was 

to combine the two foundations, ine 

Knights of the Sword were 'UCor|»ra cd 

in the Teutonic Order >n ip- 

its badges and dress, and 

formed a province of the Teutonic Order 

without, however, Pri ice 

toward the Bishop of 

of Polock. The amalgamation w^^ad^ 
vantageous for both partus. I 
Gorman state was now formed mi the 

southern coast of the ^ g^b- 

Lithuanians, Finns and Sla 
ordinated. Its sujienonty in . .l 

fare, and government swn ® Poles, 

a menace to the Russians and the FOies 


Order's 
Gresl Power 
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Knights flocked to the territory of the 
Order from all parts of Europe. Luxury 
and mag:nificence, with a constant round 
of brilliant tournaments and banquets, 
were the order of the day at Marienburg, 
the seat of the Grand Master, and in 
the other castles. Possibly no royal 
court in Europe, not excepting that of the 
emperor himself, offered such pleasures and 
distractions to the knights as the court 
of Marienburg. This was the training 
college for the young knights, who natur- 
ally went there in preference to Palestine. 
Every year foreign knights assembled in 
the domains of the Order to take part 
in the campaigns. “Journeys’* were made 
to Lithuania, when the lakes and morasses 
were frozen. The country was completely 
ravaged, the inhabitants were carried 
off, and the villages burnt. The Lithu- 
anians then did the same, only in larger 


up in consequence of the dissensions of the 
princely family and with tlic popular 
assemblies, the contending parties often 
called in the help of their neighbours, 
and in this way Lithuania wa.s drawn 
into Russian affairs. By the first half of the 
thiilecnth century Lithuanian principali- 
ties had arisen on Russian soil. 'I'owards 


“ Black Russia” 
the Priz« 
of Dottle 


the middle of the thir- 
teenth century Mendog. or 
Mindove, came into prom- 
inence as rulerof Lithuania. 


He appears to have been the first who. as 
“Grand Duke” treated the other petty 
jirinces as vassals. Hut Iris positio.T was 
difficult. N’ot only diil Ihe lords of Halicz 
and Vladimir fight against him for the 
possession of Black Russia, hut his kins- 


men pressed on him still more heavily. 
Even the people, dissatisfied with his ihi- 
j>erious policy, turned against him ; tlie 





_ .. . ,„'*’**^ CASTLE OF REVAL. THE 

W tbe Teulooic knight* by Denauk ; it became Sve<luk 

numbers, since the domains of the Order 
wcic thickly populated and studded with 
cities. The Teutonic knights succeeded 
alter a time in winning a party for them- 
. the Lithuanians; the 
wealthier and shrewder pagans were 
forced ultimately to acknowledge that 
Lhnstianity was Ixtter. the culture of the 
Tk» PkikM* higher, and their way of 

Tribute lo hfe more pleasant. At the 
Ckriitiuniiy moment when the danger from 

m-o.. * T Teutonic Order was the 
greatest. Lithuania unexpectedly found a 

in the surrounding 
The adjoining district 
?hc^otKr .severed itself earlier than 

principalities from the 
Since there also, as 

ccSlf™^ *" Russia of the twelfth 
century, several petty principalities sprang 


PRINCIPAL CITY OF ESTHONIA 

lo ISei, mod in 1710 U wai captured by Peter tbe Great. 

more so as the prince, although still a 
pagan, was not disinclined towards the 
Christian religion, which was introduced 
there from Russia. 

The rwult was the formation of two 
parties in Litliii.tnia. The one repre- 
sented the national clement, and 
defended the national language, cus- 
toms. and religion ; the Christian, whicli 
was already the stronger party inclined 
toward Russia. At the head of the 
latter party stood Mendog’s son Voj- 
schelk, an enterprising character, who 
was devoted to the Greek Church with the 
full zeal of Iris fiery soul. He entered a 
convent, and his dearest wish was to end 
his days on Mount Athos, as many 
sovereigns of Oriental Christendom had 
done. But what Men dog wished was 
some relaxation in the struggle against the 
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Livonian and Tcutorvc Orders ; instead 
of which b(5th parties launched him into 
1 still more obstinate war with the Orders, 
ind, in addition, with Russia. Red 
Russia now entered on the scene against 
Lithuania with all its forces ; a better 
understanding between it and the Teutonic 
knights had been effected. Both sides 
fought for the j)ossession of Black Russia. 
If the i)rinces of Halicz had succeeded in 
uniting Black Russia with their possessions. 

\ new )iower, 
with the Little 
Russians for its 
rhief supporters, 
would have been 
formed, owing 
to the internal 
dissensions of 
Lithuania a n d 
the disintegra- 
tion with which 
Russia w a s 
tlireatened from 
t h 0 south-east 
through the Tar- 
tar asceiulancy. 

But the wily 
Lithuanian un- 
derstood how to 
'ripple all his 
loes. He first 
[)rofesse<l )i i ^ 
willingness t o 
accept Cliristian- 
ity. Innocent IV. 
sent him the 
royal crown, aii<l 
Metidog received 
It and the rite of 
hafitism at Nov- 
gorod, in 125 ^- 
In this way a 
friendly under- 
standing was jno- 
inoted between 
him and the 
Livonian Order. By ceding to the latter 
the whole region of Smud. he revenged 
himself also on that national party which 
refused to recognise his overlordship. 

Mendog also concluded a treaty with 
llie Prince of Red Russia m 1255, 
and ceded Black Russia to him ^ a 
tief. His son Vojschelk ^ 

daughter of the prince of the 

Tlie^people soon rose in 

Livonian Order, and were willing now to 

accept Mendog’s rule. Mendog v igorouslv 
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supported this movement ; the Ordei 
suffered a decisive defeat, and was com- 
pelled once more to cede all the Lithuanian 
provinces. In this way the power of the 
Grand Dukein Lithuania was strengthened. 
For although Mendog was murdered in 
1263, others aimed at the position of 
Grand Duke. Lithuania had now, 
therefore, to face the same struggle 
for the constitution as Russia, Poland, 

and other Slavonic countries. 

The family of 
Mendog had 
made a power out 
of Lithuania; but 
it was the lot of 
another Lithu- 
anian family to 
raise Lithuania 
intoagreat j>ower 
— the family, that 
is, whose repre- 
sentative, Gedy- 
min, was Grand 
Duke in 131^- 
T h e s t a t e of 
Lithuania had 
already acquired 
a quite different 
aspect. Its 
swamps and lakes 

were not its only 
fortifications, but 
the country was 
covered witli 

castles andwallcd 

towns. An im- 
proved melhixl 
of warfare had 
Iu*en learnt from 
the Germans. 
Russian culture 
permeated public 
and private life ; 
the Russian Ian- 

pilgrimage^ scene^at^the^ chapel fan|uage of the 

Church, the court, and the ^ ; 

ula"n°iar^m\ 
“ .0" • a ' Ue ” 

Russian troops, and was often > 

■^ATTsort o, Russian ^a.e LR|.uania 

was able to expand al 

Russian territory. Gcdymm h d 
Russian pnncipahti«. H's 

actually greeted with joy m the region 

occupied by the Tartars. 
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The Lithuanians <Jefeated even the 
dreaded Mongols, who were reckoned 
invincible. Kiev itself oscillated now 
between the Lithuanian and the Tartar 
ruler. Russian districts composed with 
it the predominant part of the Lithuanian 
state, which, under Gedymin, was the first 
power of Eastern Europe. Although still 
_ _ a paean, Gedymin married 

* .,.*** .*^* Russian princesses, and 
® ‘ * allowed them to live accord- 

C*pii»l City Christian faith and 

educate their children in it. He married 
his son Olgerd to a princess of Witebsk, his 
second son to a princess of Volhynia ; one 
daughter to Prince Symeon of Moscow, and 
another to the Prince of Tver. Aldona 
wedded Casimir of Poland ; the fourth 
daughter, Boleslav Trojdenovicz of Maso- 
via. He sent colonists into the wide deserts, 
and built towns and villages, to which he 
gave privileges of the German type. 

He founded Wilna, the future capital 
of Lithuania, transferred the pagan 
sanctuary thither in 1322, and had 
the sacred fire kindled there before 
the altar of Perkunas. At the same 
time he entered into negotiations with the 
Pope, obviously only to hold the Teutonic 
Older in check. In 1336 the Grand 
Master Dietrich. of Altenburg (I335*i34i) 
once more organised a great “ journey 
to Lithuania. The knights marched on 
Smud ; and Pillenc. where some four 
thousand Lithuanians, with their wives 
and children, were shut in. was besieged. 
Fire decided the fat<- of the wooden fortress 
and its valiant defenders. 

Gedymin met his death in 1340 or 1341. 
at the fortress of Welona when it was 
besieged by the Germans, having been 
struck by a cannon-ball ; use was therefore 
made of the invention of gunpowder earlier 
than at Creev in 1346 - Following the 
precedent of Russia, Gedymin had legal- 
ised the dignity of Grand Duke, and at- 
tached it to the possession of Wilna. 

Javnut was marked out 
PftfftB {jg Grand Duke. His 

for • other six sons — Monvid, 

Chri»ii»a L«»d€r jsiarymunt, Koriat,01gerd. 

Keistut and Lubart— divided the r«t of 
the kingdom between them. 0 gerd and 
Keistut stood out conspicuously ^ong 
them The former obtained Lithuania 
proper, with Krevo and the 
Witebsk; Kejstut. o" ^^^e °ther hand, 
obtained Smud. with Troki ^ 

Grodno, and Berestie in Black Russia. 
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Olgerd was a strong and handsome qi^> 
of fine intellect and political insight, and, 
what was rare in his da)rs, sober and ab- 
stemious. He understoodseverallanguages, 
and was not addicted to play. A craltv 
leader, he did not even inform his troops 
on the march to what goal he was leading 
them. Olgerd was the representative of 
the Christian party among the Russians. 
His wives and children were Christians. 
According to Russian authorities he was a 
Christian himself, although the foreign 
chroniclers assert that his corpse was 
burnt on a funeral p 3 ^e ; perhaps the 
pagan priests wished this to be so. 

Kejstut, an honest nature, a typical 
knight in every sense, and an impetuous 
spirit, was deified by the people as the 
representative of the national paganism 
He unselfishly helped his brother to obtain 
the grand-ducal power, and w^ his most 
loyal subject, friend and guardian. Him- 
self a pagan by honest conviction, he 
was the last Lithuanian prince who was 
buried according to heathen customs. 
Both added to the greatness and fame ol 
Lithuania. While Olgerd as Grand Duke 
united Russian principalities with Lithu- 
ania, conquered Kiev itsell, 
^ and so advanced the frontiers 

as far south as the Tartar tribes 
KaifKibood Yilack Sea and east- 

ward beyond the Dnieper, Kejstut to<)k 
over the protection of the western frontier 
and the war with the combined knightly 

Orders. . . . 

The chroniclers record many noble 

features in the life of this great hero. 
Kejstut rescued by his interc^ion the 
commandant of a castle of the Order who 
was sentenced by the Lithuanians to l« 
burnt; he also forcibly expressed his 
displeasure when cor,)scs were wanton y 
mutilated on the battlefield. U M 
planned an attack into kmghts 

country he used to announce his ‘«‘cntion 
to their commanders, and he naturally 
expected similar chivalrous treatment 
ZZ L Order. When Covno 
denly attacked by the knights m hj 

lodged a protest Wm- 

before the far-famed Grand Mastw 

rich von Kniprode (i35f**382)- uj 

«‘Stsion. being made Pnsoner ^ brou^h^ 

to Marienburg. j** servt^it 

secretly liberated by All. the servaiu 

assigned to him. a Li'hu^i^ by birth. 

Kejstut was almost beloved by the 

account of his chivalrous spint. Once. 
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when, after the unsuccessful siege of a 
castle, he was compelled to cross a river 
and wa& nearly drowned, the marshal 
Henning Schindekopf drew him out of 
the water and refused to make him 
prisoner. 

For forty years Kejstut unweariedly 
defended Lithuania, by the people of 
which he was extolled as their first national 
hero. The Order was not able to make 
any conquests there in his time. In spite 
of his support of paganism, Christianity 
itself continued to make greater and 
greater progress in Kejstut’s dominions, 
although there were naturally many 
martyrs. Roman Catholicism alone 
could strike no root there. Both the 
Dominican and Franciscan monasteries, 
which had existed in Wilna under Gedymin, 
were suspended under Olgerd. When, 
then, they were revived by the Boyar 
Gastold, who went over to Catholicism 
to please his wife, a band of pagans 
attacked Gastold’s house and killed seven 
monks ; the others were crucified and 
thrown into the river. 

Lithuania in its victorious career was 
bound sooner or later to come into 

with Moscow and the 
Career Tartars ; both, indeed, aimed 
of Victory goal— the union of 

^ . Ri^ia m their hands. If 
Olgerd beat the Tartars, his success could 
hnd only a joyful response in the hearts 
of the Russians. It was therefore easy 
lor hjm to subjugate one Russian district 

-- v^as no funda- 

mental distinction between Russia and 
Lithuania under Olgerd’s regime. Only 
in Al^oscow existed any dangerous rival 
to the Lithuanian princes. Olgerd was 

tr j- postpone the decisive blow. 
He died, however, in 1377. 

.. Keistut. as the senior of 

the family, ought to have mounted the 
gTMd ducal throne; but in accordance 
with a wish of his brother, he renounced his 

o* his nephew Jagiello. 
The latter was of a different dispiSition 
from his father, Olgerd. He draSd on 
a duU existence without lofty as^tions. 

Sf Jagiello aflied him- 

self with the Tartare, nominaUy in order to 
confront Moscow with their lielp. He 

traditions of 1^ house, made secret over- 
tur« to the Teutonic Order. He was 
assisted in this by one of his crown 
councillors named VojdyUo, whom Kejstut 


had offended on some occasion. Jagiello 
did not concern hifnself about the repeated 
attacks of the knights; in fact, he 
concluded with the Order a secret treaty 
which was aimed at Kejstut. 

Kejstut, greatly annoyed, surprised 
Wilna, took his nephew pnsoner, and dis- 
covered the original text of the treaty with 
N»tloakt Order. He then mounted 

Hero’s grand ducal throne himself, 

TrsgJe Esd 'Vitebsk and Krevo to 

Jagiello. and then set him 
completely at liberty, with no other con- 
dition than that he should hang the traitor 
VojdyUo. Then a second relation, Dmitri 
Korybut, rose against Kejstut. JagicUo 
brought up his forces, nominally to the aid 
of Kejstut, but led them against Wilna 
and took it. The knights of the Order, 
who were allied with Jagiello, soon ad- 
vanced. Troki, Kejstut's residence, was 
taken and sacked. Kejstut quickly 
coUected forces to save his castles. J agiello 
then implored Kejstut’s son Witold, a 
friend of his. to intervene, since he did not 
wish to shed blood. Kejstut and Witold 
went, on the guarantee of a third i>erson. 
into the camp of Jagiello, and were then 
thrown into chains. Cast into a gloomy 
dungeon at Krewo, Kejstut was found 
strangled there on the fifth day, in 1382. 
His bedy was burnt according to paean 
rites. 

Witold, who had made good his escape, 
went to Masovia and thence to the terri- 
^ry of the Order. Baptised according to 
Catholic rites, he took the name of his 
spKmsor. Wigand, commander of Ragnit 
1383. The Order, to which Witold- 
Wigand promised to cede Saimaiten. 
north of the nver Memel. in the event oi 
his having no issue, welcomed the new ally 
But in the latter the old, and therefore 
more intense, hatred for the* Teutonic 
kmghts quickly overpowered his momen- 
tary thirst for vengeance. He had barely 
concluded the treaty with the Order when 
Uaioa of he sought and obtained a rccon- 
LiiK«*fti* cihation with Jagiello. The 

Poiaa4 Salient feature of Witold’s 

a pronounced 
sympathy with Lithuama. If he could not 
reach the desired goal by the straight road, 
he did not, on occasion, hesitate at dubious 
methods. Here, however, the separate 
^story of Lithuania closes. In^i386 
J ^^o wM baptised, and wedded Hedwie 
of PolMd. The union of the croi^f 
merges Lithuania into Poland. 
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UNION OF LITHUANIA WITH POLAND 

STAGES IN THE NATION’S DEVELOPMENT 


W HEN Kin^ Lewis L of Hungary and 
Poland died at Tyrnau, on September 
iith, 1382, according lo the tenor of the 
treaty of Kashau. concluded in 1374. one 
of his daughters was to ol)tain the Polish 
crown. He had three daughters — Catha- 
rine, Maria, and Hedwig. ( atharinc was 
originally intended for T '*lahd, Maria was 
svedded to Sigismund, .Margrave of 
Brandenburg, and Hedwig was hetrollied 
to Duke William of Austria. When Catha- 
rine had predeceased her father, the Polish 
succession was pro()oscd for Maria. But 
this uas hardly acceptable for Poland. 
Since Poland had been greatly neglected l>y 
Lewis, it wished to acknowledge only that 
one of his daughters who would pledge 
herself to reside with her husband m the 
Country. Sigismund, the pros|>cctivc king 
of Hungary, could not possibly consent to 
such an arrangement. Casimir the Great had 

C«<JS4*u. slrcngthcr. 

his country economically, 

Poii.b Crown order to be able to show 

a bolder front against tlie 
Teutonic Order — the most dangerous of 
Poland’s foes, since it was supported by 
all Western Euroj>c; with this object he 
had concluded a series of treaties with his 
neighbours. When he concluded the suc- 
cession treaty with his nephew Lewis of 
Hungary, the latter had to give a pledge 
that he would reconquer tlie lost provinces 
of Poland with his own forces. From 
whom ? Ob\iously only from the Order. 
But Lewis had procrastinated ; the Polish 
atmosphere did not please him. The 
Order thus increased, and with it the 
German clement. As a result of this, the 
national feeling and ihc hatred of the 
GeTOans grew so strong, both in Poland 
and Lithuania, that any candidate would 
have been more acceptable to the Poles 
and Lithuanians than the Margrave of 
Bi andenburg. The Polish statesmen were 
aware that if Sigismund obtained the 
crown of Poland this would involve the 


loss of its independence. \N’llen, even in 
the lifetime of his latlier-in-law. he had 
come to Poland at the head of a small 
army in order to receive homage, his 
entry into Cracow was barred ; only the 
towns, where the German element pre- 
dominated, received him cordially. Sigis- 
mund wasi, comnene<l, thcro- 
• fore, to leave Tolind without 
Purpose having achieved his purj>oso. 

And so the matter rested, since 
he could not obtain any firm footing at 
first even in Hungary. 

The Polish throne was thus once more 
regarded as vacant. Prince Ziemko of 
Masovia soon came forward, sup|X)rted 
by a large i)arty and the Archbishop Bod* 
zanta of Gnesen, who actually proclaimeii 
him king when the envoys of the queen 
mother Elizabeth — who died in 13S7 — 
appeared, with the declaration that Ued* 
wig. who w'as born in i.tfx), and who 
was «lestined for tlie Polish throne. 
\vould soon come to Cracow for corona- 
tion. But after vainly waiting a long 
time for Hedwig, the Poles began to 
lose patience. The matter was not so 
simple. In the first pKice. the queen 
widow was herself in danger. Ne.vt; Hed- 
wig, although just thirteen years old. was 
lictrothed to William of Austria, whom the 
Poles could never accept, and whg would 
not consent to give up Hedwig. Only after 
a declaration that the claims of Hedwig 
on the Polish crown would be regarded as 
waived if she did not apjKrar within two 
A Girt of in Poland, d d Elizabeth 

rirueuoa resolve to send her daughter 
ibcThroac Poland. Hedwig. now a child 
of barely fifteen years, came to 
Cracow at the beginning of October, 1384, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Gran 
and the Bishop of Csanad, and was cro\vned 
on October 15th. The first important step 
taken by the Polish statesmen had suc- 
ceeded. Thequestion now remained to find 
a suitable husband for the young queen. 
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National and religious considerations 
led the Poles to Lithuania. Poland as 
well as Lithuania fought against the 
Teutonic Order as their common and 
deadly enemy. Only by combined efforts 
could they hope to crush it. At the same 
time the thought of a union was not new. 
VHadislav Lokietok, when pressed hard 
, . ^ . by the Knights, had married 

Li(hg»fii» Casimir to Aldona. a 

in the Onp of Gedymin. The 

of Gemnni prevailed that 

even single-handed they were a match for 
the Germans. But Lithuania was now 
torn by party feuds. New and stronger 
German castles arose on its soil and gripped 
It with iron arms. Another circumstance 
also favoured the rapprochement. Lithu- 
ania had been zealously addicted to 
paganism, but the number of the Christians 
now increased continually. Kejstut, the 
last pagan on the throne, was now dead. 
Lithuania was thus, from political and 
religious reasons, ripe for a union with 
Poland, and it is easy for two nations to 
form a sincere alliance when a great danger 


threatens both. 

We do not know from which side the 
suggestion came. But since the prospect 
of missionary work on a large scale in 
Lithuania and the whole East was fhus 
opened up to the Catholic Church of 
Poland, and since Kmita, the provincial 
of the Franciscan Order, was a trusted 
friend of Jagiello, we may suppo^ that 
apart from the nobility of Little Poland, 
who turned the scale and zealously advo- 
cated the union of the two states the 
Franciscans chiefly prepared the ground 
in Lithuania. The view that paganism 
could nowhere be tolerated was then very 
strong in Europe ; the Order owed to it 
the fnendship ol Western Europe. But 
if this pretext, which furnished its chief 
source of strength in the strugg e against 
Lithuania, were to be cut away. 

must inevitably accept Christianity. Then 

only could the power of the 
TheWoola* Roj^^an Church, which w^ 
of PoUoi'* g^jjj jjje decisive force m 
Yooag Q«*eft £yrope. be made useful. The 
fict that lagiello with his whole people 
reSwed to accept Christianity shows 
S In spite of his* low moral char- 
Lcte^, he was a far-sighted statesman, 
with a clear notion of diplomacy. 

* In the early days of the year 1385 a 

Lithuanian embassy to Cr^^ir '^rinie 
asked Hedwig’s hand for their pnnee 
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Jagiello. No decision could be m%de 
without consulting Hedwig's mother; 
and messengeis were, thereiore* sent to 
Elizabeth. The dislike felt by the Mag- 
yars for Sigismund and William caused a 
decision in favour of Jagiello. It was 
certainly withdrawn again, and William 
himself appeared in Cracow, where 
romantic love passages took place between 
him and the young queen. But any 
opposition was wrecked on the firmness 
of the Polish grandees. 

On February I2th, 1386, Jagiello made 
his entry into Cracow after he had m- 
cepted an the conditions proposed. He 
promised to throw himself into the 
bosom of the Catholic Church with all 
his still unbaptised brothers and relations, 
all the nobles, and all the innabitants 
of his country, rich or poor, and to 
devote his treasures to the use of both 
kingdoms. Further, he promised to pay 
Duke William of Austna the forfeit of 
200,000 gulden, which was entailed y 
the repudiation of the marriage contract, 
to make good at his own cost all the en- 
croachments and curtailments to which 
the Polish Empire had b«n subjected, to 
release all Polish prisoners of 
A S«rie« jjQjh sexes,- and to unite for 
or Royal ^is Lithuanian and Kus- 

Marriage* dominions with the Polish 

crown. Everything now 
Hedwig. It was plainly put to her t^t she 
would not only serve her own country, but 
would perform a mentonous action m the 
sight of God. if a whole region was won or 
Christianity through her ‘nstrument^i^- 

Besides this, the news from 

have forced Hedwig to come to a deter 

mination, wheie the ^^'^other^ 

grievously impenlled, and he , • 

life in danger. On Eebruary iSlh. J ^ 
was baptised, together with 
brothers and kinsmen who were P 
The oiftce of sponsor which had 
declined by ^h^ Grand 
Kotenstem {I 382 -I 3 ^h.lcl* received in 
of Oppeln. whence H' 

bantism the name of viaai» 

Then folhiwed AfTe^that. 

coronation, on March 4th. 13 ' the 

Wieand, the king s brother, pnnee 

daughter of Vlad^islav of ^ 

JanSsz of Ratibor mamed Helene.^^^^ 

of the king, and Pnnee Ziem 

the king’s sister. Alexandra, viam 

II lagiello of Lithuania, was ® -eW 
he^edU^^ monarch of Poland, but merely 
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prince consort and regent of the empire. 
The name of his dynasty is perhaps more 
familiar irr the form Jagellon. 

There is no more important event in 
the history of the Polish people, with the 
exception of the conversion to Christianity, 
thin the union of Lithuania with Poland, 
which was completed in tire year 138O. 
It gave a quite different aspect to the 
Eastern question, and completely changed 
the course of 
his cry. Poland, 
itself too small 
to play any part 
in the midst of 
powerful neigh* 
bo irs, had first 
leaned upon 
Hungary. But 
that policy had 
not proved to 
her advantage ; 

Polish interests, 
especially as 
against the 
Order, had been 
neglected, wher^' 
as Poland and 
Lithuania had 
now hardly any- 
thing more to 
fear from thcTeu* 

Ionic Knights. 

I n deed, the 
Order, when deal- 
ing with a Chris- 
rianised Lithu- 
ania, lost its 
raison detre. 

Soon not merely 
the emperor, 
imt th^ Pope, 
declared publicly 
that the Order 
had now fulfilled 
its task. Later 
Popes forbade 
the * expedition* 
among the heathen and any injury to 
Lithuania ; a Mntury had hardly elapsed 
after the baptism of Jagiello when it was 
proposed that the Knights should be 
transplanted to Podolia, and be employed 
in the war against the Turks and Tartars 
Besides this, the position of Poland in 
the new treaty with Lithuania was far 
more favourable than had been the case 
in the treaty with Hungary, Poland, as a 
result of these changes, now stood higher 


in every respect than Lithuania Further, 
Jagiello, a thoroughly selfish characte*^, 
had, in return for the crown of Poland, 
formally given up his country to the Poles. 
Poland was the recipient, Lithuania the 
donor, if vs'c disregard the free constitu- 
tion, the new religion, and the culture 
which the Poles had to give to the 
Lithuanians. Henceforward the w'ill of 
the Polish king was all important in 

Lithuania, or 
rather, since he 
himself was of 
little conse- 
quence, the will 
of the Polish 
nobles and the 
Catholic priest- 
hood. Lithua.iia, 
three times as 
large as Poland, 
sank into an 
appanage of the 
Polish crown. 
Hithe. ‘o there 
had been in 
Eastern Europe 
three p<)litical 
centres, Poland, 
Lithuania, and 
Russia, not to 
$l>cak of the Tar- 
tars, but now the 
largest of them, 
Lithuania, sud- 
denly ceased to 
exist. Hencefor- 
ward only Polan<l 
and Russia con- 
fronted each 
other, and the 
time was ap- 
proaching when 
the question 
would be decided 
which of the two 
was to dominate 
Eastern Europe. 

When the first frosts came in the winter 
of 1386-1387. Jagiello, accompanied by 
prin«:-$ and grandees, and by numerous 
priests and Franciscan monks as spiritual 
leaders of the undertaking, marched to his 
home in order, according to his promise, 
to baptise his subjects. At the beginning 
of January. 1387. when the ice built firm 
badges everj'where in that country of 
rivers, lakes, and marshes, the Polish 
mission appeared at Wilna. It was just 
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after the long autumn festivities, a time 
when the supplies of* the Lithuanians 
I'Cgan to fail. The missionaries, however, 
brought a quantity of corn, new white 
linen robes, and other j)rcsents for those 
about to be baptised, and appeared in 
state just as Otto, the apostle of Pomerania, 
had formerly done. The will o( the prince 
_ had still more weight in Lithu* 
Tbe Dawn Besides this. Vladislav 

® * p Jagiello. in order to win over 
the nobles, conferred on all 
Catholic Bovars, as from Fct)ruary 20th, 
1387. the " Polish right” — that is, all the 
liberties which the Polish nobilitypossessed. 

This was the first charter of Lithuania. 
Concurrently, the Catholic Church was 
organised by the creation and splendid 
endowment of a bishopric at Wilna. with 
seven parish churches at Miednicki, Mes* 
zagole, Wilkomierz, Krevo. Niemerezyn. 
Hajnovo, and Obolcza. The first bishop 
was the Franciscan Vasylo, a Pole, 
formerly confessor of Queen Elizabeth, 
and then Bishop of Sereth. The wooden 
image of the god Perkunas stood on the 
highest summit of the town of Wilna. 
The flames of the unapproachable Znicz 
still darted forth on the oak-planted square 
as the missionary procession came up the 
hill, singing holy songs. The sacred oaks 
were felled, the “eternal’ fire was 
quenched. A thundering Te Deum an- 
nounced to tbe |x?ople the dawn of a new 
era. Not a hand was raised to protect the 
old gods. Men and women were then led 
to the river, and whole companies received 
a Christian name — one to each batch. 
Distinguished Boyars had the hono»)r 

of separate baptism. 

The same ceremony was performed m 
the surrounding country. The number of 
those who were then baptised is put at 
30,000. By the end of July, 
laeiello was again in Cracow, and in- 
fonned the Po|>e that Lithuania was 
converted, ” Among all kingsof world 
thou, dear son, boldest the nist 
in our heart.” answere<l 
Aaopu Urban VL, whose sternness 
CKri«H»oUy 1378 caused the great schism. 
But when he further said. ” ^ejo'^c. 
mv son, that thou ha.st been found agair 

like a hidden treasure 
destruction." these words, transferred to 
the political world, aptly represented the 
true state of affairs. Even m Germany 
there was a prophecy that all stat« would 
disappear except Poland and Lithuania. 
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Various petty states of Eastern Europe 
now sought suppiort from the newly 
created empire of Poland-Lithuania; Hun- 
gary. for example, was just then crippled 
by internal disturbances. Soon after the 
coronation the petty princes of North 
Russia, mostly vassals of Lithuania, began 
to do homage- to the now powerful Grand 
Duke. While Vladislav Jagiello still re- 
mained in Lithuania, Hedwig personally 
received the homage of Red Russia, which, 
since the times of Casimir the Great. 
l)clongcd half to the Hungarian, half to 
the Polish crown, but had received from 
Lewis the Great a Magyar Starost-Gcneral. 
In Lemberg the brothers Peter and Roman 
who, as voivodes of Moldavia, were, 
projwrly speaking. Hungarian vassals, did 
homage to the Lithuanian ; the Metro- 
ixditan Cyprian of Kiev road out the 
formula of the oath according to the 
orthodox rites. In the year 1390. a 
Hungarian vassal. Prince Mircea the Elder 
of Wallachia, did homage. In the couree 
of the next years the voivodes of Bes^abia 
and Transylvania did the same, and their 
successors renewed this oath. In the north 
the fear of the German-Livonian 
The New ^^d of Moscow, in the 

Empire's fear of the Turks. 

Wide Power pHnccs to 

seek refuge under the great ruler The 
sphere of the influence of Poland- 
Lithuaiiia expanded now from wa to Ma. 

Meanwhile, the Teutonic Order had 
acquired more and more territory oy 
purchase and treaty. 1 1 roused up opi^«- 
tion against Vladislav 
and at every European court. The situa 
tion became especially grave since m 

every negotiation it constantly invoked 

the intervention of the 
required actual obedience from L«thuan an 
princes. Vladislav of Oppeln submitUd 
to the Grand Master of Wallenrod h mseU 
(13QI-1303) a scheme for the parti 

Poland. Poland-Lithuania w^, howe^r 

not free from blame “d 

treaties were made with the ^ 

some territory was actually ceded . 
there wa.s bitter feeling 
arbitrator who assigned 
question to the Germans. of 

mpture to be feared in the lifeti^ 
Hedwig. whose lather. Lewis, nad 

patron of the Order. But ®ff" ^Jong be 
in 1309. the decision cou d not Jo^ 
post^Ld. Witold, Jagiello s cousin, was 

especially eager for war. 
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In the year 1410, Germany had three 
kings or emperors, Wenzel, Jost, and 
Sigismund. and ^vould therefore bring no 
help to tlie Order. Lithuania enlisted 
Bohemian mercenaries and secured the aid 
of the Tartars. Witold incitc*d tlie 
Samaiten country to revolt, although he 
had previously given 150 hostages to the 
Order. There was nothing left for these 
poor wretches except to hang themselves 
on the doors of their prisons. The 
Russian vassals of Lithuania marched 
also to their assistance. N< verthelcss, the 
operations svcjo hv no nn ans easy. 


and Zhignew Olcfmicki, later Bishop of 
Cracow and first st atesman of Polan<l , 
toi>k |)art in the l)aUlo. ( onte/ni>c»raries 
probably realised I he far-reaching effects 
of this event more than tlie writers of 
the present ilay; John Dlugosz, s<*oa after 
^ 457 * urged that the spoils sliould he 
kej)t for ever in the Clinrch, and that 
the anniversiiry should Ik* cotnineinorated 
in })er|K*tuity. 

The Order, it is true. lii<<l its f<)rtiine 
rcj>oatedly afterwards. Imt alwaxs with- 
out success. II N'ladisliiv II. I.igullo 
had lK*cn a true soldier he coiil<i c asii\' ha\'i* 
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T^e Teutonic Order, then the only jwwer 
in Europe which could mobilise its forces 
in a fortnight, had splendid artillery, excel- 
lent cavalry, and a large body of merce- 
naries at its disposal. In culture it stood 

than Poland. 

. P Grand Master Ulrich von jungincen 
anticipated Poland with a declaration of 
war. The first engagement took place in 
the ^mtory of the Order at Grlinwald 

aHi ^5th. 14T0 ; the 

^y of the Order was annihilated. The 
Polish army for the first time sang the 
re Deurn m the Polish language. The 
^lef credit of the victory belongs to Witold. 
Dlugosz, father of the celebrated historian 


made himself master of .Marienburg for 
treachery W'as rife. Many of the Knights 
collected their money and goods ami fled 
to Germany. The writer who completed 
the "Clironiclc of the Land of Pnissia.” 
which had been commenced by Johann 
von Posilge. an oftkial of RiVsenburg 
deceased in 1405, laments the fact. In 
spite of the comparatively favourable 
treaty of Thorn on February 1st, 1411, 
the fall of the Teutonic Order was inevit- 
able. The Electoral College recommended 
protection of the Order to the 
Emperor Sigismund, and Charles VI of 
France issued a warning to Poland ; but 
such steps were of little avail. 
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With the collapse ‘'of the power of 

the Order, the influence of Germany, 

both national and political on Eastern 

Europe was broken. The empire lost 

its magic charm there, while Polai.l 

became a great European power ; the 

Hussite movement, for example, became 

possible only after 1410. The Slavonic 

spirit grew so strong that even 

^ of Qerman culture could not hold 
I.lelleeU.I the 

Progresa 1386, enhanced by the 

year 1410, thus signifies an important 
crisis for the Western and Northern Slavs, 
whose subjugation would certainly other- 
wise have been accomplished, as well as a 
reviv^ of the Slavonic movement. 

Vladislav II. Jagiello and Hedwig had 
done great services in raising the level of 
Polish civilisation. Hedwig first endowed 
a college at the University of Prague for 
such Lithuanians as studied theology 
there and then obtained permission from 
Pope Boniface IX. to found a theological 
faculty in Cracow. Finally she left her 
forthne to the University of Cracow, so 
that in the year 1400 it was able to leave 
the hamlet of Bavol, near Cracow, and 
settle in its own buildings in the city. 
The king himself and the highest officials 
registered their names as the first among 
200 students. Peter Wysz began with 
lectures in the presence of the king. Alter 
1410 it was possible to equip the univereity 
still better, and it soon flounshed. 
Nicholas Copernicus studied theology, 
medicine, mathematics and astronomy 
there in 1491- Schools were provided, 
churches built, art studied. 

The Pomeranian duke Bogulslav, for- 
merly an ally of the Order, now did 
homage to the Polish king. Duke Ern^f 
the Iron of Styna, Cannthia and Car- 
niola a brother of that William who met 
with such humiliating treatment »n 1385. 
went toCracowin 1412, concluded ade'en- 
sive and offensive alliance with- Poland. 

and marned a niece of the 
The Bea«tif«l the daughter of 

Anee*tre» of 2iemko of Masovna. Cim- 
Ute H»p»bor«» hurgis or Cecilia, who 

created a sensation by her ph^^^ 
stren^h. her beauty, and her large 1 ^^ 
She bVeame in 1415 the 

Frederic III., and thus-after the here 

ditary Countess Johanna 

diedm 1351-the second great ances^^ 

of the house of Ha.psburg , u jj^itvin 
time she attained a similarly high dignity in 
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house of Wettin, since her daughter “the 
Margaretha, who died in i486, was married 
to the elector Frederic II. the Clement. 
The Emperor Sigismund himself, who 
even before Tannenberg had invaded the 
Cracovian territory, concluded a truce 
with Poland, and from November 8th, 
1412, pledged the thirteen towns of the 
Zips district to Vladislav Jagiello. In 
fact, just when the Hussite movement 
was at its height, embassies appeared 
several times in Cracow to offer the crown 
of Bohemia also to the Polish king. 

But this scheme, like the further pro- 
gress of Poland, was wrecked on the per- 
sonality of the king. Vladislav II. Jagiello, 
uneducated and sensual, without energy 
and deficient in military ability, was not 
the man who might have served a great 
empire, burdened with a difficult constitu- 
tion in critical times, although from ms 
position as Grand Duke of Lithuania he 
was invaluable as a visible sign of the 
union, and was clever enough to adapt 
himself to the new situation. He was, 
besides, too indifferent in most matters. 
His nobles, especially the bishops, man- 
aged everything. Neverthel^» 
Vi»aisi»» II. a certain progress is observable 
C«li«r«a b«i picture to ourselv« 

En«aiB»ie Jjad governed 

despotically as a pagan ; while he now had 
to rule a Catholic people witlun alm<wt 
constitutional limits. Transplanted to 
another soil, his disposition undenvent a 

change ; from a rude barbarian he be 
came a soft-hearted and 
nate character. He towered ^ 

princes of Moscow, for example, in culture. 

illuminated by the glorv of a 
and as the suzerain of "^any pnnew, h 
loved to appear in "laCTificent state, 
like his brother-in-law- S>g*sniund^ * 
whom he always showed a certmn w^ 

had 

crown, lands. Vlad, Slav JapeHo^^^ 
four times married. Atte ^^ughter 

Hedwig m 13^ Jfi,”’\^"randdaughter of 
of the Count of Cilli. a gran b 

Casimir the Great and sister i 

Barbara who, haying died 

second husband. Sigismund m M 

as empress widow 1422, he 

beth Granovska; and, finally, m -i 
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espoused, through the mediation of Witold, 
the Russian princess Sofie Olfzanska 
of Kiev, who died in 1461- He died on 
May 31st, t 434 » Grodek, having almost 
attained the age of eighty-six years. 

His successors, called after him Jag- 
ellons, ruled in*Poland until 1572 as elec- 
tive, not hereditary, kings. In the fifteenth 
century Poland reached the highest point 
in her political history, while in the six- 
teenth her civilisation was at its zenith. 

Some years after the death of Vladislav 
11 . Jagiello, who had left two sons, Vladi- 
slav (III.) and Casimir IV. (Andreas), a 
Hungarian embassy appeared in Poland 
in 1440, which offered the crown of St. 
Stefan to Vladislav III., a boy of barely 
fifteen years. Fear of the Turks had 
caused this recourse to powerful Poland. 
This time not merely the notables of the 
national party, but iso the bishops, even 
Oiesnicki of Cracow, the aU-j>owerful 
leader of Polish policy, counselled accep- 
tance of the offer. It was worth the 
struggle against the unbelievers. Poland 
also had interests in the south. This led. 
therefore, to the first war against the Otto- 
Yom, Kia. The young king fell 

rui. FUKHm Varnaon November loth. 
Ik* Oitoau, W 4 - ThcHunganans-had. 

It IS true, chosen Matthias 
Corvinus king in 1458. and the Bohemians. 
(»eorge of Podiebrad. But after the 
death of the two, the Bohemians first, 
and then the Hungarians, by the choice 
of Vladimir (II.). a son of Casimir, fell 
back upon the house of the Jagcllons. 
This family retained the crowns of Poland, 
Hungary, and Bohemia until 1526, when 
Lewis, son of Vladislav 11 ., fell as the 
last of the Bohemian-Hungarian branch 
at Mohacs. 

More important for the Polish Empire 
^an the acquisition of the crowns of 
Bohemia and Hungary was the victorious 
^vance to the Baltic. The Teutonic 
Knights had often tried after 1410 to 
retrieve their losses. Poland was com- 
pelled to wage a tedious war against them 
during the years 1420-1430 ; the cam- 
flagged greatly. But the dissolution 
of the Order could not be staved off. The 
«tates of the country, dissatisfied with 

Knights, took up a hostile 
attitude ; the “ Lizard League^' founded 
m 1397, and the Prussian League of 
1440. openly and secretly aimed 

against the Order. Men once mcH'e took 
courage and tried to effect a rupture. 


After the Emperor Frederic III. in 1453 
had issued the command that the league 
was to be dissolved, the latter resolved to 
submit to the Polish king, Casimir IV. 
Andreas. In February, 1454. twelve mem- 
bers of the league appeared in Cracow and 
offered the Polish king the possession ol 
Prussia. Cardinal Oiesnicki tried to dis- 

suade him. But Casimir 
Poii.i» Kim accepted it without hesi- 

of Prataik tation. and in\mediately 

nominated the spokesman 
of the Knights of the Lizard, Hans von 
Baisen, to be governor, awarded to the 
Prussian estates the rights of salvage, etc., 
and freed the towns from the harbour dues 
known as poundage. The Order, defeated 
and actually driven out of Marienburg, was 
forced to accept on October igth, 1466, 
the unpalatable second treaty of Thorn. 

The whole of Western Prussia, with 
Marienburg, Thorn, Danzig. Elbing, and 
Kulm, fell to Poland, and Ludwig von 
Ehrlichshauscn (1449-1469) was compelled 
to take the oath of fcaJty to the King 
of Poland for East Prussia. Every Grand 
Master, six months after election, was to 
swear the oath of loyally to the king for 
himself and his followers. The Master was 
to recognise no superior — Poland excepted 
— but thePof)e, andtoconclude no alliances 
or treaties without the sanction of the 
king. Prussia and Poland were to remain 
united for ever. Immediately afterwardis 
“ suitable persons ” from the subjects of 
the Polish kingdom were added to the 
Prussian houses of the Teutonic Order, on 
condition that they should not compose 
more than half the members of the Order, 
but should be also eligible to half its 
offices. The Grand Master further could 
not be deprived of his office without 
the king's knowledge. A long chapter 
in Polish history was thus closed. “ With 
reluctance I saw,” said Dlugosz, ” how 
Polish territory hitherto was divided 
among different nations, and I count my- 
PoUad'B "'y contemporaries 

Lost T.rritory ^^PPy . haring been 

Woa Brnk allowed to live to see this 

territory won back again.” 
Poland thus obtained a large town popula- 
tion, of which she had long and deeply felt 
the want. The possession of the mouth of 
the Vistula and a firm foothold on the Baltic 
Sea was of inestimable value to Poland, 
although she did not make full use of it 
for the development of her trade, or 
succeed in making the townsfolk Polish. 
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LITHUANIA’S PLACE IN THE DUAL MONARCHY 


|y 40 RE important for Poland than its 
iV* foreign relations was the internal de- 
velopment — that is, the development of the 
constitution in the young dual monarchy 
and the other relations l)Ctween Poland 
and Lithuania. The chief task was to 
secure for all future time the union wl)ich 
had early been accompanied by such great 
successes. The solution of this and many 
other problems devolved upon Poland. 

There could be no doubt as to the foun- 
dation on which the constitution was to 
be based. The Catholic religion was 
certainly the standard by which all 
reforms must be tested. This fundamental 
idea had already expressed in the 

document of February 20th, 1387. in which 
the Polish rights were only grantc<l to 
Catholic Lithuanians ; a s|M?cial article 
went so far as to assert tiiat any man who 
The PUe« left the Catholic faith should 
eritelifioa ^> 50 /ac/o lose all privileges. In 
ifttheStftU ^rder that the Church might 
grow in the future, marriage 
between the Roman Catholic Lithuanians 
and members of the Greek Orthodox 
faith was forbidden ; if, however, the 
parties had secretly married, the Greek 
party was to be com jx*! led to accept 
conversion. The non-Catholic |>opulation 
was excluded, therefore, from all privileges. 

But this policy of depressing the non- 
Catholic population, intelligible and wise 
as it was in itself, provoked bitterness in 
the Lithuanian and Russian districts and 
commotions in the adjoining states. When 
Jagiello was in Cracow in 1386 he had. in 
order to secure Lithuania, transferred the 


vriiu iiau only outainea 
brotoo. seemed eminently dissatisfied 
wth the new turn of events* He entered 
mto secret connections not only with the 

V -V Grand Duke 

vassilij Dmitnjevitch of Moscow, and was 

a suitor for the hand of his sister Sophia. 


The c<msin brought his Russian brich* 
homo in the face <if the ex[)rcss )>roliibui<in 
of the king. . 

All alliance of Litluiania with Mosc<av 
influenced for the first time P<»lisli aiul 
Lithuanian relations. 'flu* distinction 
between ibe Roman and (he 
(ireek faith liecaine tlie more 


SeSemes ftfid 
Schcoert tft 

Hifb PIacc* 


luUiceal'le. since Lithuania 
definittOy inclined toward tli<* 
side of the latter. WitoM wished to 
take the (Opportunity of Ins marriage to 
surprise* \S*ilna. Jagiello, whf» su‘'per(e<l 
even bis brol her, who l>elonged to the 
Greek faith, thought it l«*st it* win i'ver 
Witold to his plans. The latter happened 
to be in the territory of tlie (>i<ler when 
Bishop Henry of Plork came to hun on ,i 
secret mission fr<»m J iigietlo. \\*itohl 
accepted the offer. efu*cted a rec oucdiation 
with Jagiello and 1 ledwig at C >st rov in 
Volhyni .. and reci*ived the grand <iucal 
title, while Skirgello was sent to Kiev, 
From that day \Vitold remained so b^val, 
to the Catholic Church at least, that Po|h* 
John XXIII. conferred on him later the 
title of ** \hcar of the Church.** 

The case was different with his lowilty 
to the Polisli crown. The subordin ite 
position which his native land now to<jk 
as regards Poland, and jKrhaps also tlie 
slight inflicted u|x)n the Orllmdox Church, 
in which he was l>rcmght up., must have 
rhagrined atN pical Lithuanian like Witold. 
The great campaign which lie prepared 
against the Tartars throws a jicculiar light 
on his }x>litical plans. He fed himself with 

Gr«*l 5?'-“ ‘’l-i'lSinRthe 

Afussl Kus.Man principalities under 

(be Tartar* supremacy in order 

finally to make even Poland 
dependent on Lithuania. But if he 
wished to subjugate Moscow, which was 
then growing, the Tartar power must first 
be crushed. He was defeated, however, 
on the Vorskla in 1390. His hopes, so far 
as they had travelled in that direction, 
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were buried in that reverse. .The battle 
on the Vorskla was therefore momentous 
not only for Poland and Lithuania, 
but also for all Eastern Europe. Above 
all, it placed Lithuania in a lower 
position towards Poland. The repressed 
Witold now resolved to tighten he bond 
with Poland, and hurried to the king at 
Cracow. Now for the first time 

L°tK ** ■ amalgamation of the two 

Lithaafiia countries was seriously carried 
AiBftlc»na(e beginning of 

1401 Witold assembled his Boyars and 
Russian vassal princes at Wilna ; they all 
pledged themselves to help' Poland with 
all their forces and take measures that, if 
Witold died, the whole dominions, in- 
herited and acquired, might devolve on 
Vladislav Jagiello. 

Witold renewed his oath of homage, 
and the other princes followed his 
lead ; Svidrigello alone appended, as 
the chronicler of the Order relates, 
“an illegal seal” to the document in 
order to testify to his reluctance. Im- 
mediately afterwards the Polish digni- 
taries held an assembly on their side at 
Radom on March nth, and equally gave 
the promise that they would support 
Lithuania, and after the death of Vladislav 
Jagiello would not elect a king without 
Witold's knowledge. If a personal union 
was concluded in 1386, a constitutional 
union of the two kingdoms was now 
effected. The advantage lay with Polaiu : 
Lithuania was to be independent only 
during the lifetime of Witold, and would 
then be incoriiorated with the crown of 
Poland. 

When the common danger threatening 
from the Teutonic Order had been dis- 
pelled after the great victory of 1410, it 
seemed as if the union would break up, 
for Witold Irelieved that he was strong 
enough single-handed. Since the Polish 
statesmen had at times almost spared the 
Order, they might nearly be susiKctcd of 
having intentionally wished to 
Catholicism necessity of an alli- 

(he Religion Pedand continually 

of Chivalry t|te eyes of the Lith- 

uanians. Witold for his |.art valued 
Western civilisation too highly riot to 
form a true estimate of its blessings. But 
if he wished to raise his country to the 

plane of a European state it 
to make his people Catholics. Catho he sm 
had yet another charm for h.m-it was 
the religion of chivalry. \\itold had 
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already dubbed several of his men as 
knights ; but now a creation of knights 
on a large scale was planned. 

The Polish and Lithuanian nobles 
hurried in crowds to Horodlo on the 
Bug (1413). Each Polish clan adopted 
a Catholic Lithuanian Boyar, who then 
received the family name, the arms, and 
all rights of the members of that 
Polish family ; thus, for example, the 
palatine of Wilna, Monvid, became a 
member of the Leliva family, and bore the 
same arms as Jasko of Tamow. Witold 
himself named forty-seven Boyars as the 
most worthy. The personal union of 1386 
and the constitutional union of 1401 were 
thus followed by the inauguration of 
brotherhood between the two nations. 
All earlier enactments were renewed, and 
the preliminaries of the impiending cor- 
poration of Lithuania were so far arranged 
that it was resolved to undertake for 
administrative purposes a new partition 
of the Lithuanian territory on the Polish 


lodel. 

Vladislav 11 . Jagiello on this occasion 
icreased the fundamental privileges of 
tie nobility by an enactment of great 
B v importance for the future. 
tk« PoUth Henceforward all nobles of 
•rliaoent p^j^nd and Lithuania were to 
eeo<ai«e4 whenever it was 

ccessary, of holding meetings and 
lents. for the benefit of the realm witn 
ne sanction of the king, at Lublin, 
r some other suitable place. By ttiis 
nactment the Polish i arliament, as it is 
tyled in the charter, was legally recognised, 
nd the chief ix>wer in the state placed 
1 the hands of the nubility. 
ow parliamentary constitution implied lor 
-oland an enlargement of existing ngh s. 

was soinetning quite new for Lithuania, 
rhich had hitherto been governed by an 
bsolute monarch. 

The Lithuanians, m j 

doption of the Catholic reJ-g-on an*! the 

arrender of politica 

eived the same liberties and the »mc c 

titution as the Poles. 

.ere [>ermitted to bear « their 

athnlic Church, the H ,:«;iurl)cd it. 
’rotestant movements soon 




SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARMOUR OF A POLISH CHIEFTAIN 

* railiury comtundcr of the sixteenth ecnUify. the fente»lic 
nnmer^ue ireo «ele» or pUtei ead the eUbo«U ornemente! 
tion b«ia« of copi>er work covered with fold. From the Museum of Ts*rsk!I?T-a<i. 
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Nevertheless, Christianity had not yet 
lost all its strength. “But chivalry was 
waning ; it had already become unten- 
able on military, economic, and social 
grounds, and from the advance of civilisa- 
tion. Lithuania had only just laboriously 
introduced what Western Europe had 
already begun to discard. On the other 
_ ^ .. hand, the constitution of Ho- 

ConUnding first-class import- 

- *p*I'**'j ance from the standpoint of 
® civilisation and history gener- 
ally. Its most prominent characteristic 
is the accentuation of Catholicity. The 
Polish statesmen tried to solve their 
main constitutional problem by the 
example of Western Europe. Did they 
succeed ? The constitutions of the West 
were cquallv based on a 'Catholic founda- 
tion : but their success was not menaced 
by the exisiencc of a non-CathoHc element. 
Poland, on the contrary, had two strong 
religious parties side by side. That no 
account was taken of the Greek faith 
was attrihutal)le to the ideas of Western 
Europe ; l)ut a political reason for this 
was adduced. “ Difference of faith pro- 
duces difference of sympathies.” But 
subsequently friction was jiroduced by 
this, and rebellions broke out. Moscow, 
seizing on this weak spot in the armour 
of Poland, proclaimed herself the protector 
of the Orthodox faith and brought Poland 
to the ground. Through this vulnerable 
point of her constitution Poland fell a 
victim to the prevailing Roman Catholic 

ideas. j u u 

Witold then once more showed that he 

towered al>ove the Polish politicians in 
statcsmanshi|). It was clear to him that 
the gulf must somehow be bridged ; he 
perceived the constitutifinal humiliation 
of the Orthodox jxipulation. and found the 
solution in the idea of ecclesiastical union 
Rome, if an oppressed sovereign sought 
her aid. had formerly stipulated for a 
comidcte adoption of the Catholic faith, 
even if some occasional exemp- 
D>«scn>ioii* tions were promised. But now 
ib the Roman resolved to carry out 

Church unification of the two 

Churches in such a way that the Orthodox 
population need only accept the Catholic 
Articles of belief and show obedience to the 
Pope, but in other respects should retain 
fhch Greek ritual. Before the spread of 

the Hussite movement men 

have ventured to lay such terms be^re the 

Curia. Witold energetically supported the 
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prosecution of this plan. It was essential 
that the Russo-Lithuanian district ftrith 
Kiev should, in Church matters, be 
made independent of the Metropolitan 
at Moscow. In the same year that 
Huss was burnt at the stake at Con- 
stance {1415), Witold convened a synod 
of the Russo - Lithuanian clergy at 
Novohorodok in Lithuania, and pro- 
claimed the independence of the Russo- 
Lithuanian Church with Kiev as its 
centre. Gregor Camblak, raised to be 
Metropolitan of Kiev, went in 1418 with 
eighteen suffragan bishops to Constance, 
at the command of the Grand Duke, in 
order to conclude there the union with the 
Roman Church. On account of the 
dissensions in the bosom of the Roman 
Church the negotiations fell through. 

But the idea of union remained. Thus, 
the union concluded at Florence in the 
reign of Vladislav III. is, properly speak- 
ing, the sequel of those efforts. The plan 
was resumed in the year I 59 *^ under 
Sigismund HI., when a union was agreed 
upon at Berest ; and so again later. But 
there is a vast difference between the plan 
of Witold and the later unions. Witold 
contemplated only a con- 
The Polish stitutional equalisation of the 
Nbtioftftliiy Russo-Lithuanian and Catholic 
Sirengtheoed population, in which connw- 

tion he, as a statesman, laid no sjwial 
weight on creeds, and even protected the 
Tews; while later the only wish was to 
promote the Roman Catholic Church and 
the spread of the Polish element. 

The second chief characteristic of the 
Polish constitution of 1413 is the stre^ 
laid on nationality. The ^‘fst constit^ 
tion had taken no account of other rac« 
because it had no cause to do so. Bu 
when in 1291 the Bohem^^an ><>"6 ^cn2cl 

II. became King of K 

Polish nobility, following a precedent under 
Henry II. of Silesia in the year 1239. drew 
up a charter that the should conJor 

offices on Poles alone The s^me ‘Mg 
occurred when King Lewis 

reigned in article of he tn- 

tion of Jagiello the 

stitution raised a barrier 
Poles and the other nations, ’h ^ 
strengthened the consciousness of Polis 

'‘“)^‘*?h 1 ; 7 -peculiar feature of the PoUsh 
constitution was 

ginerally th” nobl^ nlight meet in suitable 
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localities, but was not precisely laid 
dotV’n bv whom or how often they were 
to be summoned and how many might be 
present, the republican character of the 
constitution was emphasised. Wherever 
several nobles met they had, ipso facto, 
the right to decide on affairs of state ; 
this was the source of the later Sejmiki and 
confederations. The unity of the enn- 
stitution was destroyed by it. When an 
attempt was made, in 1540, in the imperial 
diet, to fix at least the number of their 
deputies, the nobility 
did not even concede 
that point. Every noble 
was a deputy by birth 
and had a share in the 
imperial government. 

The anarchy of the 
falling empire had its 
origin at Horodlo. Two 
classes now guided the 
destinies of Poland — 
the Catholic priesthood 
and the nobility. The 
peasant population and 
I he citizens of the 
towns had no place by 
the side of these two. 

The impoverishment 
which the privileged 
orders brought upon 
the middle class had a 
most disastrous effect 
on industry and trade. 

The peasantry, how* 
ever, were bound to 
retrograde in every 
sense. The two power- 
ful parties were natur- 
ally anxious to increase 
their privileges still 
more. When Vladislav 
Jagicllo in 1425 wished 



we will not allo\^ any property-owning 
Pole to be imprisoned for any crime, or 
any penalty to be inflicted ii[>on him 
before he has been assigned to and 
brought before some court ; excepting 
thieves and criminals caught red-handod, 
as well as persons who cannot or will not 
give any security. Nobody shall be 
deprived of his goods by the king, hut 
only by the sentence of the barons." 
This was the Polish act of Habeas Corpus. 
In Lithuania j>eoplo had long J>ccn 

discontented with the 
state of things created 
by the union with 
Poland. Chiefly belong- 
ing to the Orthodox 
communion, they felt 
their religious and |>o- 
litical degradation the 
more keenly, since they 
were socially and 
economically prejudiced 
by it, and their culture 
must in the long run 
inevitably be stunted. 
In fine, it was felt that 
Lithuania was in an 
inferior position as re* 
gards Poland. This was 
perceived with the 
greater bitterness, since 
before 1386 Lithuania 
contained three times 
as much territory as 
Poland. At first the 
opposition massed itself 
round Witold. The 
Poles won him over. 
Then he wished to 
equalise the differences 
in a constitutional way 
by the union. But he 


to secure thp'inrr-^ci^r. CASIMIR IV : POLAND S POWERFUL KING HOt OVOrCOmc the 

nf hie *• When he •♦ceodH (he throoe ef PoUo4, Lo 14 * 7 , J>olitically inferior I^OSi- 

“"requ .rd'’rn |T '■“? Lithuanil'”!',. 

return that th^ XU''^?u?A Vladislav 

(uure only men ol noble birth should be that the Enrperor^tl^lmun'd (pSS 


admitted to spintual dignities. This stipu- 
lation was not granted, because it ran 
counter to the custom of the Roman 
Church Itself ; but henceforward priests 
irom the common people were to be 
excluded at any rate from the cathedral 
chapters at Cracow and Gnesen. Jagiello 
confeired a new favour on the nobility 
at Jedlno m the year 1430. and in 1433 
at Cracow : We promise and vow that 


evil genius, in whose power it lay to break 
up the union) had suggested to him the 
idea of aiming at the royal crown for 
Lithuania. Witold, in fact, staked every- 
thing upon obtaining his coronation. He 
had ^ready invited Jagiello and many 
neighbounng princes to Luck. The im- 
penal embassy, which was to bring him 
the crown, had reached the Polish frontier 
when the Poles barred the way. Sigismund 
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and Jagiello were at Luck, when Witold 
died unexpectedly (October Syth, 1430). 
The danger thus disappeared. Witold 
probably did not aim at a complete 
severance of Lithuania from Poland or at 
the status (which Sigismund designed 
imposing on him) of a vassal of the German 
emperor, but rather intended to place 
« . . Lithuania on an equal foot- 

Pola&d s Yoke Poland, and wished 

Prcsees OA employ Germany for the 

LitkaeniA purpose. The Polish yoke 

grew heavier after Witold's death. Thus, 
for example, Polish garrisons were thrown 
^to Kamienec and other Podolian fort- 
resses without any warning, and Sigis- 
mund, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, was 
forced in the name of Lithuaiua to 
waive all claim to Podolia, and actually 
to surrender the most important fort- 
resses of Volhynia. Nor was that all. 
The Poles demanded th^t all fresh 
acquisitions of territory should be made 
in the name of the crown of Poland 
alone. Finally, in all negotiations and 
treaties with foreign countries Lithumia 
was almost completely ignored. The 
malcontents grouped themselves round 
the person of Svidrigello, and the opposi- 
tion found support in Moscow. Then war 
was determined upon in Poland. 
rigello, defeated in 1435 on 
Svienta, was forced to recognise the 
suzerainty of Poland. But the opposition 
was not yet crushed by this defeat, and 
now the Grand Duke Casimir himselt, 
brother of King Vladislav IIL. put himself 
at its head. The union of F orence m 
1430, the arrangements of which were 
promoted by the Polish statesmen (Bishop 

Olesnicki received for his 
cardinal’s hat), could not but make the 
mo're bad blood in the Rufso-Ldhuaman 
districts, since King Vladislav III. at the 
suggestion of the cardinal conferred on 
thfunited clergy the same «lghts which 

the Latin clergy enjoyed. 

Andreas, even after 
CA.i»ir IV. become King of Poland m 

ftAd ik« 

Cburek thuanian proclivities. On the 

contrary, he endeavoured to change the 

“^stitSion, .he defects of wh.ch he^had 

excKsive ‘I'jy 

Se**;* ■S’ o5ni« 
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Casimir, adroitly making full Mse of the 
schism which then divided the Roihan 
Church, forced the anti-Pope Felix V. to 
renounce the exclusive right of nominating 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries of his empire ; 
henceforward the king had for six years to 
fill ninety first places. By this plan the 
election of the chapters became invalid, 
and only persons acceptable to the king 
could be nominated to high offices. 
Casimir IV. also passed the enactment 
that the prelates as landowners should be 
liable to military service, by which means 
the military constitution of Casimir the 

Great was completed. 

The king also planned to break down 
the excessive power of the nobility. He 
was at the same time firmly resolved not 
to allow Lithuania to be overshadowed 
by Poland ; he resided by preference in 
the former country and surrounded him- 
self with Lithuanians. When we hear what 
his attitude towards Bohemia and tne 
Hussites was, how in 1449* ‘u his capacity 
as Grand Duke of Lithuania he made an 
alliance with Grand Duke Vasilij Vasi je- 
witch against common enemies— tne 
second treaty of Lithuania wit 1 Moscow. 

made in the spirit of Witold— 
LitkAAAiA bow they mutually secured the 
TbremicA* guardianship of their children 
to Re*oH allowed Iree trading facili- 

ties. and how cautious w^ C^imir 
in settling the frontier on the side ot 
Moscow, wc may fairly suppose ^ 
Casimir courted connections with Moscow 
Tn iJder to show a bolder front again^ 
the Poles, and then to be able to reform 

the constitution. Polish 

were not masters o ^t^^ mobility, in 
l)Cgan by the magnates. 

TV‘"ponc'r.=dr.e?fo"hc c..a„g/in fhe 

'“CeT, popular talK in Lithuania oj 
conquering Podolia by and 

iSand'rnTeachc.T^ich a;pUch ...a. an 
^^^S'':’l;‘’had'^.^?i've^cd■in his action 
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he would certainly ha^e gained his end. 
But financial straits forced him to con- 
cessions. Poland was confronted with a 
war against the Order. The Slachta, 
which met at Cerekwica, refused to take 
the field before their privileges had been 
confirmed. Casimir himself required 
money, since he wished to marry Elizabeth. 

the sister of the Hungarian 
The King in Ladislaus Posthumus : and 
Finnncinl according to the laws the 

Difncultiee had to furnish the 

dowrv for the queen, the king was forced 
in 1453 to give wav, and at the imperial 
diet at Piotrkov, in'the presence of twelve 
knights and twelve barons, took the 
constitutional oath at the hands of the 
cardinal whom he detested. The regal 
power was still more restricted by the 
appointment of four councillors as assessor 
to the king, without whose consent no 
ordinance of the king should have he 
force of law. This first defeat of the 
crown was followed by others under 

CaSimir’s successors. 

From the time of Casimir onwards we 
can notice two currents in the national 
lile of Poland : the ma)ority of the nobles 
worked for the enlargement of their 
privileges, while the second party aimed 
at the^ strengthening of the royal power 
and a restriction of personal liberty. This 
division of aims was to be found m every 
state of Europe. A contemporary of 
Casimir was the Florentine 

velli (1469-1527)- ^ • 

which was addressed to Lorenzo de 
teZi in X 5 M. Published a treatise ^or the 
tniidance of princes, to whom he wished 
S communicate the art of attaining an 
unrestTkted authority. And at the court 
M Poland lived a representative of this 
ihK humanist Faippo Buoaacco^ 
hPttcr known under the Latin name 
nf Callimachus Experiens, to whorm 

it-aK' 

entrusted h many European 

Oppoaiar countries the impenalisti 

Foreca at Work vvon the day, me re- 

id Poland publican party m Poland 

contmao..sly Joim 

!:'V?r.nfege |ai.ur. 

have planned the nobles 

fnl^ltJengSn ‘the monarchical power. 
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He governed without the senate. When 
the primate Ol^nicki died, John Albert set 
his brother Frederic on the archiepiscopal 
throne. He introduced greater ma^- 
ficence at court and made difficulties, 
whenever possible, about the admission 
of the magnates. He concluded a 
treaty with his brother Vladislav (II.) 
of Bohemia and Hungary in which they 
pledged themselves to help each qthei 
" in case of any rebellion of their subjects 
or any attempt by them to restrict the 

monarchical power.” 

The most certain means of increasing 
his power seemed to him to be a victorious 
war ; he proposed to conquer Moldavia 
for his youTxgest brother Sigismund. 
All the Jagellons, with the exception 
of Alexander of Lithuania, assembled 
at Leutschau in Hungary ^ 1494 to 
discuss that campaign. They had, 

«ides, every cause to jom forces, since 
the Hapsburgs had concluded an alliance 
with Moscow against Poland. 
tions were made under pretext of a war 
against the Turks. Then the situa- 
tion came about as under Casimir— the 

‘nobles would not vote any supplies, a^ 
Albert saw himself compelled 
The Nobility g^ant Extensive conceMions 
Dereeu jq nobility at the diet at 

the Crow® Piotrkov in 1496. Besides this, 
he suffered an overwhelming defeat m 
id 07 at Cozmin in the Bukovina. 

new. and at the »me time mom 

r;„' rorCasiSrr .he Greatjwho^had 

checked emigration w fa 

peasant who had school 

Should be allowed I® i then 

or .0 ‘ificate frorhiflord) i. 

“"'y “h that Sncclorward in every 

year only • P'Srictkn was not 

lis village. This "C-tm thcr article 

modified until j acquir- 

townsfolk were Pr«h^ ""ording to 
ing and th« admission ol 

provincial law. ^“'"‘.’iastical hierarchy 
Kon-nobles into the ast«c ^ 

was restricted. Formerly, m 
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non-nobles were admitted to the higher 
offices in the cathedrals at Gnesen, 
Cracow, Posen, and Plock, but now the 
superior posts generally, to the exclusion of 
foreigners, were reserved for natives of 
noble birth alone. These two provisions 
were ostensibly designed to increase the 
military force. If, according to the tenor 
of the military s>'stem of Casimir the 
Great, only land-owning nobles were 
under any obligations of military 
service, in the interests of public 
defence the admission of non-nobles 
to ecclesiastical offices ought to be 
prevented, and the sale of “noble” 
property to them forbidden, 
because they were exempt from 
military service. Only certain 
benefices might be conferred ujx)n 
“ plebeians.” 

The articles concerning work- 
men were equally harsh : they 
were forbidden to go to Prussia 
and Silesia to work at harvest- 
tide, in order that there might 
be no want of labour in Poland 
and that the wages might not 
need to be raised. The destitute 
were to be employed on the 
construction of fortresses on 
the Turkish or Tartar frontiers. 

The statute of 1496 significantly 
recounts that there were more 
beggars in the realm of Poland 
than anywhere else. The poor 
population, therefore, took refuge 
by hundreds in those ownerless 
districts on the Dnieper where 
freedom and a less degrading 
existence were still to be found, 
and they found a suitable em- 
ployment in campaigns against 
Ottomans and Tartars. From 
these people arose the avengers 
of Polish oppression. The same sword 
characteristics are shown by polish 
the laws passed under Albert’s brothers. 
Alexander I. (1501-1506), and Sigismund 
the Eldef or the Great (1506-1548). I he 
imperial diets were bent on further re- 
stricting the royal power. Thus we may 
call attention to the provision that the 
king had not to decide anythmg by him- 
self? but merely to lead the delil^rations 
of the senate ; for ” an oligarchical govern^ 
ment was better than a ntonarc 
Further, the tamous statute N hil no%i 
declared that the king henceforth might 
lot introduce any new measure ivithout 
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the assent of the senate and the provincial 
deputies ; this strengthened the provisions 
of 1453 and 1454. High offices were to 
be conferred according to length of service 
and not at the caprice of the monarch. 
Grave consequences ensued from the decree 
of the diet of 1504, by which the king 
might not pledge or give away crown 
lands except with the knowledge of the 
diet and the assent of the senate. The 
legislative proposals which aimed at the 
increase of the defensive powers of the 
realm are noteworthy, and they would 
doubtless have achieved their purpose 
bad they been carried out. According 
to them, not merely were the 
townsfolk who owned landed 
prof>erty liable to military service, 
but every tenth man from 
the country population was to 
be drafted into the militia, 
which was intended to form the 
basis of the nation’s military 
organisation. 

The diets under Sigismund 
frequently occupied themselves 
with this question. Under him 
the liberty of the peasants to 
leave their homes was still more 
restricted, since they were made 
solely and absolutely dependent 
on the lord, while the rights 
of private jurisdiction were ex- 
tended. In the legislative enact- 
ments of Melnik, of 1501. which, 
however, are not to be found in 
the “ Volumiiia Icgum ” of Jan 
Laski (John a Lasco ; 1466-1531). 
it is laid down that, in case the 
king should prosecute apy innocent 
person, or not conform to the 
enactments of the council, and 
act contrary to the well-being 
of the empire, the whole ernpire 
was released from the oath ot 
loyalty and might regard the 

kinc as a tyrant and a foe. 

Such proceedings could not 
any good impression in T‘lhuania.. ' « 
JoL® Albert’s brother. Alexander, tx^came 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, this was done 
without the assent of Poland. The H"' ' 

refore. was fo^ally - 

Alexandei, in fact, trod .n he f^t 
steps of Witold and Casimir, since 
he^^imilarly entered into alhance «jth 
Moscow. Only the war agarnst the 
Order brought both parties quickly 
together again. 
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POLAND UNDER THE JAGELLONS 

SEEDS OF DECAY IN THE NATIONAL LIFE 

Since the year 1481^ after the Tartars 
had been beaten* the Lithuanian princes, 
hitherto friendly towards Poland, began 
one after ’the other to go over to the side 
of Moscow. Alexander, while Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, was oj>cnly pro-Russian. A 
rapprochement between him and Ivan took 
place in 1494. Alexander married the 

PoUiki-. SUiid Helene and 

Acftift.itKc waived his claim to a 

C.lkolie CL«rcL favour 

oL Ins fathor-in-law. In 
the marriage contract he pledged liimself 
not to force Helene to go over to the Catholic 
religion. and in fact not to allow her to doso 
“ voluntarily." Ho huilt a chapel for her in 
Wilna.and surrounded her only with [>eoplc 
of her own creed. \Vc learn from these 
stipulations that the detrimental inlhience 
of the Roman Catholic Church on public 
policy, against which a stand was being 
iiiade in Poland, was already recognised 
in Moscow. Alexander confirmed in 1490 
the old rights of the Orthodox Church. 

■Ivan also knew how to stir up hostility 
on every side against Poland, and to 
organise a menacing league against it. 
He married his son Vasilij to a daughter 
of Stefan the Great of Moldavia, and 
thus drew this country into the sphere 
of his interests. He was allied with the 
Teutonic^ Order and friendly with the 
Tartar Khan Mengli Giray I. (1469-1474 
and 1478 1515) ; he observed an amicable 
attitude towards Turkey, and would not 
Gcrm«By»a4 entertain any idea of a league 
Moscow in Poland and Hungary 

Agrccmcai against Turkey. HissonVasilij 
observed the same policy, 
inthisattitude towards Polandthe Russian 
pnnees were met by the Gennan emperor 
Alaximiban, who. as an opponent ot the 
Jagellons m the contest for the crowns of 
Hohemia and Hungary, found a welcome 
ally m the Mu^ovite grand duke. This 
the first time that Germany entered 
into relations with Moscow. 


YWHEN Sigismund, Casimir’s son, 
” mounted the throne of Poland in 1506 
Eastern Europe presented a very different 
political picture from that of a hundred 
years before. The hardest task of Poland 
in the course of the three last centuries, 
the suppression, that is, of the Teutonic 
Knights in order to occupy the coast ot 
the Baltic, had been performed in 1466. 
It high time, for a few decades 

later it would hardly have been jiossihlc. 

Threatening clouds gathered in the 
east and west of Poland just at the close 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth.. On the one hand 
Moscow was arming for an attack on 
Poland-Lithuania ; on the other side the 
Ottomans were pressing with increasing 
power. Poland had long enjoyed tran- 
quillity on the side of Moscow, which 
groaning under the Tartar rule, had been 
unable to move. But when Ivan III. 
iTMikc had shaken off the Mongol 
Chkopioftof and had his hands 

iLeOrtbodoi 1 * 1 ^ formed Comprehen- 

sive schemes. He worked 
for the unification of Russia with skill and 
good fortune. One district after another 
was brought over to him. 

When he married in 1472 the Byzan- 
tine princess Sophia (Zoe), daughter of 
the despot Thomas of Morca, the last of 
the race of tlic Pala'ologi, he assumed 
the Byzantine imixrrial arms, the doublc- 
headed eagle, and claimed from Rome 
the title of Emperor of Russia. He also 
laid claim to the Russian districts of 
Poland. The current of anti-Polish feeling 
in Lithuania was perceived by Ivan III 
He therefore came fonvard as the champion 
of t^ Orthodox population of Poland. 
The Russian party in Lithuania w-s always 
strong ; and capable men, such as 
Michael Ghnskij, stood at its head. Even 
m C^imirs days the political condi- 

Europe seemed to have 
smtted in favour of Moscow. 
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Equally threatening, was the attitude 
of the Sublime Porte. It was the zenith of 
Ottoman power. Moldavia and Wallachia 
already wavered in their loyalty as allies 
of Poland ; if they were lost, it would be 
the turn of the Dniester district. Finally, 
it lay with the Jagellons to defend the 
Hungarian crown. This state of things 
drove Poland also towards the 
south and provoked - hostilities 
with Germany. The Haps- 
PoUad burgg therefore, were eager, in 

league with Moscow and the Teutonic 
Order, to close the circle of the enemies 
of Poland ; besides these. Maximilian 
won over the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
the Duke of Saxony, and the King of 
Denmark, for the combination against 
Poland, as well as a distinct party in 
Poland itself. 

It was thus high time for Sigismund to 
act. He had concluded an alliance with 
Hungary in 1507, had renounced Moldavia 
in favour of Hungary, and rnarried 
Barbara, sister of John Zapolya, ^ides 
winning over Mengli Giray, the Tartar 
Khan, by " yearly presents ” of 15.000 
gulden— everything in order to show a 
bolder .front to Maximilian and others— 
when he suddenly changed his views. 
Sigismund could not, of course, wage v^r 
with all his enemies at one and the sanle 
time, and was forced, therefore to decide 
whether to turn toward the West or the 
East. But Maximilian also had cause to 
seek a peace with Poland. The great 
struggle between the Hapsburgs and 
Valois then began. The succession in 
Milan and Naples aroused this struggl^ 
and both antagonists fought in every part 
of the world where they could inflict 

damage on each other. . 

Sigismund decided for the contf* ^ 

the East and for the alliance with M^i*. 

milian. His brother Ladislaus {^a^la^H. 

of Hungary was the intermediary. Ihu^ 

on Tulv 22nd, 1515. that memorable treaty 
on July 22nci. monarchs 

The WorM ^ the succession, which 
Power of the decisive not merely for 

Hepehvrft history of Poland, was 

arranged in Vienna. The granddaughter ol 
the emperor , Maria, was to ma|T^ 

the church 
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of St. Stephen. It was further decided 
that, in the event of Lewis dying without 
issue, the Hungarian crown should devolve 
on his sister Anna. 

This treaty meant the renunciation by 
the Jagellons of their claims to the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungary, and therefore to 
any power in the West, and founded the 
world power of the house of Hapsburg. just 
as it laid the foundations of the later 
empire of Austria. The day which saw the 
last Hungarian Jagellon fall at Moh'.cs. 
August 29th. 1526, was the birthday of the 
Austrian monarchy. 

But this treaty, on the other side, 
brought advantages to Poland. The 
emperor no longer supported the Teutonic 
Order, and did not aim at an armed 
alliance with the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
"but left Poland a free hand. The situation 
that had been prepared and created by the 
batUe at Tarienberg was formally recognised 
and confirmed by Germany so far as such 
treaties can be binding. The year 1515 
forms the last stage in the development of 
the conditions created by the year 1410. 
Poland thus entered upon a new chapter 

of her historical development. 
New Chapter empire, which had 

iaPoiieb hitherto turned its face 

DcreiopiBCBi jQ^yard the west, now turned 

toward the east— namely, toward Moscow. 
The cmtest with thispower fills the pagesol 
thehistoryof Poland for thesucceedingcen- 

turiesand decides her 

only gradually recognised 

of 4 e struggle. Even Sigismund did not 

keep this goll steadily ‘ 

he wavered in his loyalty to Ge™any. 

The Poles, whose country ay on the 
upper courses of the Oder and the Vistda 
must have always stru^leu to r^ch the 

Baltic. This motive, indeed, led to 

union with Lithuama, which ^uaJJy 
was drawn toward was 

reason the Lithuano-Po ish ^ 

maintained in the face ^ ^ , 55 (he 

In the second treaty of Thorn of 14W J 
Poles had reached the goal 
course of their rivers clearly m^Mteu 

The same 

change of front in the y^ ^»^*Munearv 
never found the partnership with Hu^jy 
profitable ; the connection 

impossible, since a Bohemia 

raikd a barrier between then^ 
and Hungary especi^y f 

interests in common with Ausin^ 

Poland, which lay on another hnc. 
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European 


There the Danube created out of all the 
surrounding re^ons a new state, Austria, 
the necessity of which was proved by the 
joint wars against the Turks, who wished 
to dispute with it the possession of the 
Danube. The influence of geography 
therefore kept Poland aloof from Hungary, 

Bohemia and Austria, and indicated to 
her that abandonment of all interests in 
Hungary which forms the one side of the 
treaty of 1515. 

But the other side of the treaty, the 
advance against the East, was qualified by 
physical conditions. While Western Europe 
is divided by mountain ranges into many 
distinct and sejiarate parts, in which 
individual states could develop apart, 
since they were protected 
from their neighbours 
by Nature. East Eurojie 
forms one gigantic plain 
which, in spite of its 
expanse, must have 
favoured the formation of 
a homogeneous jxjlitical 
structure on its whole ? 
surface. The waves of ' 
nations continually swejil ] 
on and broke one on the i 
other ; the weaker tribes ‘ 
were subjugated, until at 
last only the strongest 
survived. Nowhere 
perhaps has the ethno- 
graphical picture changed 
so often as here — on the 
sea-coasts, if anyivhere. 

Many centuries elapsed 

More a homogeneous m ims, sict.- ' 

politico structure arO$6 mnnd 1. to «treQ^n«Q tbe gradually SUHK intO a 

m this gigantic basin. 

There were countless had root lathonatiooaiooiL king and the nobility 



SIOISMUND t. : AN EN6AGBTIC 
RULER 


dominates man. The two races, educated 
in different schools, worshipped quite 
different ideals. It was not the roles 
that were fighting gainst the Russians 
there, but the Catholic Church against the 
Orthodox, republicanism against des{>otism. 

t. r Hence the bitterness of this 
Whftt the Efctl European war ; it was a 

war of two conflicting prin- 
ciples. Moscow had emerged 
from the Tartar school hard and barbarised. 
An implacably stern absolutism'had saved 
Russia from destruction. How, therefore, 
after this experience, was she to give up her 
own form of government and join the 
Western current of ideas ? People and 
prince alike in Russia were so con need of 

the blessing of absolute 
monarchy that they were 
readier to go further in 
that direction rather than 
to abandon it ; cs[K^cially 
since in the impending 
war all the resources of the 
country stood at the abso* 
lute disposal of the dcs* 
l>otic lulcr.andthe nation 
was so devoted to him 
that it hardly ventured 
to murmur under the 
heaviest oppression. A 
glance at the development 
of things in Poland could 
only strengthen Moscow 
in this conviction. 

Just when the struggle 
between these two nation- 
alities began, the royal 
Poland had 


tribes there, and countless tribes were 
fated to fall, until finally, on the question 
who was to rule over the whole of East 
Europe, only two nations could come 
under consideration — the Poles and the 
Russians. And as soon as they recognised 
each other as rivals they rushed at each 
PoUt as when in thedesert 

itk ^ beast crosses the path 

Ani»soni»» another, fto^rly speaking, 
the two kindred stocks, since 
they had similar economic, political, 
artistic, and even national interests, and 
to some degree the same enemies, could 
have quite well united, as was the case 
with Poland and Lithuania. But it was 
shown once more how powerfully an idea 


seemed to constitute two hostile, opposing 
parties. The nobility would not .under- 
take anything unless they received in return 
some concession or other fioin the king. 
The Slachta decided on war and peace, and 
obtained pay for the campaigns outside the 
borders of the empire. The ravages and 
losses in war had to be made good to them, 
and their prisoners of war ransomed by the 
king. The nobility was desirous of paying 
as tew taxes as f>ossible, and of lightening 
the burden of their other state duties, 
and naturally saw wth pleasure when the 
king was freehanded. The kings bore 
the whole load of responsibility, and often 
rescued the realm from distress merely 
by the weight of their personality and with 
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their own means. TheSfe nobles, again, 
cared nothing for economy or work ; work 
was the concern of the peasants. These 
latter, therefore, and the king were the 
martyrs of the commonweal. And the class 
which possessed the most power in the 
state regarded the highest interests of the 
kingdom as something almost foreign. 
„ How could Poland under such 

^ “ * conditions be a strong state ? 

. * These weaknesses came to light 

* in all the wars which Poland 
waged in the fifteenth century. The whole 
management of the war against the 
Tefttonic Order, which, after the year 1410, 
was enfeebled, was a discredit to Poland as 
a state ; and all the more so since there 
were brave soldiers and competent officers 
enough in the country. Nevertheless, the 
Polish nobility was proud of its imf^erial 
constitution and its personal privileges. 
Its freedom appeared to it in a peculiarly 
brilliant light when it saw how in the 
neighbouring kingdom the intellectual life 
was stunted under the oppression of the 
despotic tsar. 

We see here the strange phenomenon 
of two nations alarmed at the defects 
which each noticed in the other, and driven 
to exaggerate their own good qualities. 
The Russians enlarged the despotic power 
of the tsar to a monstrous degree ; the 
Poles strengthened the \frcedom of the 
individual so greatly that the unity and 
liberty of the kingdom were destroyed. 
The two countries, apart from isolated 
personalities, who wished now and again 
to stay the evils, but could not carry their 
purpose through, did not adopt a middle 
course between the two extremes or any 
other solution of the problem. 

Let us consider other circumstances 
in order to determine what w'ere the 
intentions of each of the two opp.nicnts 
in the imi>eiiding struggle. Although 
Poland was weaker as a state, yet it was 
benefited by the higher civilisation and 
the support of Rome, so that it 
Culture Bua fonvard in the contest 

Religion ^ the rcprcsenla- 

in Poland Europe in the inteicsts 

of culture and religion. It could boast 
also of the sympathies of Euro^. which 
did not. however, go beyond 

Powers from attacking '*“* ^^ * 

a favourable occasion. Poland at first 

made great progress. But then 

soon the difficulty of her task w'as apparent. 


If Poland was resolved to carry Roman 
Catholicism to the East, she was destined 
to learn that Greek orthodoxy was being 
organised and grouped round Moscow 
as its representative. And even those 
aristocratic liberties which the Poles 
thought to disseminate in the East were 
accompanied by conditions w’hich were 
fatal to them, since a heavy oppression 
of the country population went hand in 
hand with them. These two mo\’ements, 
the religious and the social, could not but 
cause wridespread agitation among the 
population, which led to revolts and the 
ultimate loss of the Ukraine. The Poles 
finally became conscious that a concen- 
tration of all their energies was necessary 
in order to face the hard struggle. But 
it was at this point that the capabilities 
of the highly gifted and patriotic people 
failed. The old proverb, “ Rzecz pospolita 
cnota stoi ” (the republic exists by virtue), 
was no longer applicable, since civic 
virtue had disapfx-ared from Poland. 

Sigismund and his son, Sigismund 
Augustus, t he last two J agellons, clearly per- 
ceived the root of the malady from which 

the Polish nation suffered. 
Th« SisisaoaJs period of their reigns is 
EaieMoor to therefore an unbroken series 
Cheek Decoy attempts to change the 

constitution, to stem the arrogance of the 
nobles, to strengthen the monarchy, and to 
pass wise laws ; and we must admit that 
they showed abundant proofs o* 
intentions, energy, perseverance, and sell- 
sacrifice. \Vc sec them and their successors 
continually at war with the disorder and 
anarchy in the country, but also notice 
how uselessly they spent their 
this unequal contest and were unable, try 
as they might, to fh'^ck the univer^l pro- 
gress of decay. Sigismund <i5o6-i548) 
soon showed his incapacity for the weigh y 
task. Even before 1515 be was involved in 
war with Moscow, and gamed ^ 
successes ; but the war could "o 
prosecuted cnergvfically. It was 
in the second war. which broke out in 5^ 
Moldavia was already on the side of 
cow. Sigismund hc^e 
feebleness toward Germany. " ^ 

1518, he married as h.s second wile 

Bona Sforza of Milan, the g 

of Giovanni Galc^zo, wh 
lAOA and thus became nephew 

the EmiKTor by 

have let himscll be influencea y 

Germany, as Jagicllo once did. 
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The brilliance of the imperial title induced 
him to form a friendship with Ferdinand 1 ., 
and to ask the hand of E!izal>eth, the 
emperor's daughter, for his son Sigismund 
Augustus. But he did not make full use 
of this alliance with Germany. Thus, 
he did not declare war, for example, 
against the Order, whose Grand Master 
persistently refused to do homage until 
after the death of Maximilian in 1519. 
But even then he did not understand how 
to retain his advantage. In 1521 a truce 
for four years was concluded by the good 
services of the Emperor Charles V., who 
once more tried to play off the Teutonic 
Order against Poland. 

The Reformation made nowhere such 
rapid progress as « in 
Prussia under the mle of 
the monastic knights, and 
by Luther's advice it was 
resolved to change the 
lands of the Order into a 
secular duchy. The Grand 
Master, Albert of Bran- 
denburg, a son of 
Frederic of Anspach 
and Sophia, Sigismund's 
sister, who died in 151.^, 
and therefore a nephew 
of Sigismund, entered 
Cracow at the beginning 
of April, 1525, laid aside 
the dress of the Order, 
and did homage to the 
king on the great square 
at Cracow as a secular 
prince and hereditary 
duke of Prussia. The 
duke pledged himself to 
be a loyal vassal to the 
king, and to aid him in war 
>vith a hundred knights, and renounced his 
right of coinage. He received in return 
the first place in the Senate at the king’s 
side. On the extinction of his descendants 
m the male line Prussia was to fall to 
Poland, 

There was little cause for Poland to 
^joice at this conclusion of the matter. 
For now the place of a periodically elected 
Grand Master was filled by a hereditary 
German duke, and, what was a far 
weightier matter, the country, owing to 
the Reformation, assumed a thoroughly 
Germ^ character. The old enemy reap- 
^ form still more dangerous to 
Pol^d, So weak and short-sifted was 
Polish policy, that even after the death 



SIGISMUND II. 

wMi beir to hi» Cither's dlAcnliiov at well 
at to KU fatber*# throne, bat be wat an able 
raler, and realoa revealed lUeU 

in matters of foreln poBey. Known alio as 
Aaffvttu I., be rtifnM Crom I $48 UU ]$7a 


of Duke Albert II. Frederic on August 27th, 
1618, the fief was not resumed according 
to the meaning of the compact, but was 
transferred to the Kur-Brandenburg elder 
line of the Hohenzollems. The complete 
severance of Prussia from the Polish crown 
could only be a question of time ; it was 
destined to take place in 1659, when Poland, 
completely surrounded by enemies, was in 
the greatest straits, and a formidable 
danger was threatening from the East. 
Even now Moscow and Prussia united 
against Poland, and their friendship soon 
became traditional. 

It was but a slight compensation that 
Sigismund united the western Masovian 
principalities with his own crown after the 

extinction of the Piasts in 
those parts. It was fortu- 
nate for Poland that with 
true discernment he main- 
tained friendly relations 
with Turkey. 

In spite of his circum- 
spection and foresight 
Sigismund, though 
personally an efficient 
ruler, who reduced to 
order the chaos of the 
imiKrial finances, did not 
achieve a complete 
success in any direction. 
How could the vast 
empire make a ^Id show 
when the nobility evinced 
no patriotism, but were 
bent on their own 
advantages and the 
increase of their privi- 
leges. and only too often 
prejudiced the respect due 
to the crown ? Even under 
Jagicllo. the Slachta, when the king had 
refused to cede some privilege, had 
hacked in pieces before his eyes»the deed of 
acknowledgment intended for them. They 
had threatened Casimir. the son of 
Jagiello, with deposition. The same scenes 
were repeated now. 

Maximilian, who. even before 1515, 
stood in strained relations with Sigismund, 
succeeded in bringirtg over a part of the 
nobles to his side. The Slachta refused the 
king the supplies for the war against 
Moscow. Christopher Szydloviecki, one of 
the most influential ministers of Sigismund, 
prided himself on having received firom 
Maximilian 80,000 gulden, without being 
conscious that he was guilty of high treason. 
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For the same reasons '-Sigismiind was 
unable to carry on the war against the 
Order with the necessary vigour. When, 
in 1537. he summoned the nobility to 
a campaign against Moldavia, and some 
150,000 men assembled at Lemberg, these 
masses would not march to the war, but 
became rebellious and demanded legisla- 
B . I ^ tive reforms. An attempt on 
Polish Troops king’s life was actually 

made in the diet of 1523. But 
RehcUions proposed 

to punish severely the crimes of public out- 
rage and lese majesty recourse was had to 
Roman law. since the national code was 
deficient. It deserves to be specially noticed 
that the custom now began to develop 
of allowing no law to pass without the 
common consent. This fundamental prin- 
ciple led ultimately to the “ liberum veto.” 

This state of things lasted under 
Sigismund II. Augustus (also called 
Augustus I. ; 1548-1572). son of Sigis- 
mund I. He was much wiser than his 
father, so that he accomplished notable 
results, both in foreign iwlicy and m the 
field of internal refoi'as. 

Sigismund Augustus was able to make 
an important conquest on the B^tic Sea. 
The Livonian section of the Teutonic 
Order was then approaching its dissolution, 
and Poland required to keep watch on the 
forthcoming negotiations as to the succes- 
sion. The Order had never reached such 
power and prosperity in Livonia as in 
Pnissia. For one thing, the stream of 
immigrating Germans was less full there , 
for another, the continual struggle between 
the Order and the archbishopric of Kip 
prevented anv close amalgamation of the 
estates of the realm. The provincial 
bishops did not shrink from looki^ for 
outside aid. Thus the last Archbishop of 
Riga allied himself with Poland, and put 
himself formaUy under the protection of 
the Polish king, conduct intensely exas- 
perating to the Order, which had alwaj^ 
^ shown a national spirit. 

The Beltie Poland and Russia hada keen 
Sapremaey in interest in the decision of the 
(he Belance Livonian question. The pos- 
session of this rich and populated country. 
fnd through it of an important position 
on the Baltic, was worth the great^t 
sacrifices. The supremacy on the B^tic 
simply depended upon the sovereignty of 
tl!^ old oLman colony. Russia stiU 
more interested, although m sP‘te oj Jhe 
■■historic” rights put forward by the 
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tsars, no Russian prince ruled on thesg 
coasts until 1721. Russia was pressi^ 
forward in the sixteenth century with 
redoubled strength ; access to the ocean 
was essential for her, if she wished to 
become a great power in Europe. 

But Sweden and Denmark had an equally 
marked interest in the solution of the 
Livonian question ; the fopner, because 
she had planted foot on the north and east 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, and found 
the advance of Russia a menace to these 
possessions ; the latter, because since the 
days of Waldemar II. she raised claims 
to Esthonia. If we reflect that the 
empire with which Livonia was politically 
united, and from religious reasons Rome 
also, must have had interests at stake, we 
shall comprehend how the Livonian ques- 
tion might grow into a European one. 

The prospects of Poland were the most 
favourable, and the Polish king adopted 
the most practical measures. Not only 
had Sigismund I. (who was still on the 
throne) always opportunity as patron ol 
the archbishopric of Riga to interfere mthe 
internal affairs of Livonia, but he had dso 

a loyal ally in Duke Albert 
GcrBAA PriB«€» Prussia, his HohenzoUern 

OB (be vassal, who, as formerGrand 

Side of PoI*ad exercised a great 

influence on the Order in Livonia, ^d wis 
willing toemploy it for the benefit of Poland. 
He succeeded in raising his brother 
William to be coadjutor, and in ^539 
be Archbishop of Riga, and thus strength- 
ened his influence in that direction. 

The Curia supported the Polish king 
in everything : and this veason 

Sigismund Augustus was obliged ^ 
cefd cautiously in matters 
in his empire, and to t^ and 
general defection from Rome. ^ 

well as WUliam himself and h s brother 
Albert of Prussia, entertained the idea 

«> 'He 

"K'.hetost powcrlul princ« North^ 

.helwonian Order had 
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concluded a treaty with Ivan IV., in 
which it»agreed never to enter into an 
alliance with Poland, and to remain 
neutral in case of war, besides p^ng a 
contribution from the bishopric of Dorpat 
of one mark per head. 

The outbreak of war was brought on in 
1556 by an intercepted letter from the 
bishop to his brother Albert of Prussia, 
in which there was mention of his plans 
directed against the Order. The arch- 
bishop was arrested as a traitor, his castles 
and seats were occupied, the archbishopric 
confiscated, and the management of it 
handed over to the bishops of Dorpat and 
Oesel. The outbreak of the war, which, 
in distinction from that of 1700 to 1718, is 
usually called the First northern War, 
was accelerated, since, on the death of 
the Grand Master, Heinrich von Galen, 
Wilhelm von Fiirstenberg, a man of 
warlike propensities, was elected Master 
(X5So). But it was now seen that the days 
of the Livonian Order were numbered. 

While Sigismund Augustus sttKJd with 
100,000 men on the frontier of Courland, 
the Knights were hardly able to put 
Poland ni xo.ooo men, including land- 
Wnr witk knechts and peasants, into the 
iL« KaJcbu Internal feuds broke up 

the forces of the country. The 
Order was compelled, therefore, to yield 
without a struggle, to ask the Polish king 
for forgiveness, and to reinstate the arch- 
bishop with his coadjutor. The declara- 
tion of war by Moscow was made in 
November, 1557. And now the general war 
began. The Knights of the Order and 
their vassals performed many heroic feats 
in it, but confusion, discouragement, and 
treachery prevented the classes agreeing 
on united action. 

As once before in the hour of need in 
Prussia, ^ also here a movement was 
made against the Order, and once more the 
intrigues were due to the Polish party, 
who raised their supporter Gotthard 
Kettler to the Mastership ; Poland thus 
immediately gained a great advantage 
from the election. Kettler, it is true, 
wished to preserve his independence, and 
sou^t help from the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Teutonic Order, and other powers, but, 
as he himself said later, found no consola- 
Uon from anyone, while the disturbances 
m the country grew worse. 

The Grand Master and the archbishop, 
weaiy of the disorders, soon surrendered to 
the Polish king. The treaty was signed 
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on November 28th, .1561.' The territory 
of the Order was secularised. Gotthard 
Kettler returned to secular rank, and 
received Courland as a fief with the title 
of the Duke of Courland and Semg^en, 
and also a seat and vote in the Polish 
Senate. Mitau, not Riga, was assigned 
him as residence. All the country be- 
yond the Dwina, Riga in- 
' eluded, was incorporated in the 

^ *, Polish Empire, while the king 

at the same time confirmed all 
the privileges of the country, secured to it a 
German government, German language, 
and the freedom of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and also promised to obtain the 
sanction of the German Empire to these 
treaties, by which Livonia was separated 
from the empire. The government of 
Livonia was entrusted to the Duke Kettler. 
On the basis of tliis PriviUgiuni Sigis- 
fnuudi Augusii the territory of the Order 
was able to maintain its German character 
for 300 years. In the year 1562 all the 
estates of the realm, and twenty years 
later Riga, agreed to the treaty. 

Poland gamed a further advantage. by 
the friendly overtures of Sweden. John 
HI., brother of the Swedish king. Eric 
XIV., married in 1562 Katherine, the 
daughter of the Polish king ; the son of 
this marriage became king of Poland as 
Sigismund III. in 1587. Sweden came into 
the jxissession of Reval and Esthonia 
with the consent of Poland. But even 
Denmark gained some advantages, for the 
Danish prince Magnus, obtained the 
bishopric of Oesel by treachery. Moscow, 
which persistently continued the war and 
made devastating inroads, was obliged 
to be content with Dorpat. But this was 
ceded to Poland in 1582. 

Attempts had been made at numerous 
imperial diets to reform the judicial 
sj-stem, the common law, the system of 
taxation, and the constitution of the 
army, but almost fruitlessly, since often 
Poifta4*« what had been once accepted 
St«rU« rejected. If we cast 

L«sUUtiQa legislation of 

Poland from 1500 to 1560 or. 
so, we are astonished at its sterility ; so 
little was pa^d, so much was merely 
discussed. Sigismund Augustus only suc- 
ceeded in effecting some inmrovement 
tow^ds the close of his reign. Even under 
lus father, the nobles in the imperial 
diets of 1535-1536 had demanded 
and agreed to a revision of the statute- 
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book. In the course time resolutions 
had been passed by the imperial diets 
which were contradictory to each other ; 
thus, for example, the privileges of the 
monasteries and the clergy, as we'l as the 
jurisdiction of the bishops and rhe im- 
munity from taxation enjoyed by the 
clergy, were inconsistent with the laws of 
the country affecting the taxa- 
Clcricki property, and with the 

Pnnieget military constitution connected 
Abolished tjjerewith, as well as. on the 
other hand, with the statute Neminem 
Captivabimus and with the sovereignty 
of the nobles generally. Even under 
Casimir III. the Slachta had opposed the 
privileges of the clerics, and the king thus 
succeeded in breaking down, the excessive 

power of the Church. . v 

The tendency everywhere was to abolish 
all privileges, whether belonging to classes 
or individuals. There was also a general 
wish to abolish the Incompaitbtlta. or 
questionable concentration of several 
offices in one person. It was further 
imiKjrtant from the standpoint of the 
royal treasury and national taxation 
to organise and classify the crown 
lands wliich’had been pawned or given 
away in l^rg® quantities, and were held 
on illegal titles. Their occupants were now 
forced to give them up. and thus a fund 
was created which was large enough to 
cover the most necessary outgoings of the 
kingdom, and by which the nobility could 
be relieved of their burdens. But the 
most important reform was to abolish 
the privileges of individual provinces 
and to bring them under one law, in order 
to put an end to their efforts for inde^nd- 
ence and to the lawless state of things^ 
To these belonged m the first line 
Lithuania, then Masovia Prussia. Liw^- 
and finally Zator and Oswiecim (Ausch- 

The Days of ^jobility at every opportunity 
Religiou# noisily clamoured for their 
Pfotperity acceptance. The future pohlicaJ 

and social structure of the kingdom w^ 
dependent on this ^^pro- 

solution of the religious 'jl®/ i,ad 

testantism at that particular time nao 
r^cived a great stimulus in Poland. The 
freedom which 

able to the spread of vanous d^tnn^ 
Humanism had found a great response 
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there ; and with it the Hussite movement, 
which it fostered, was so widely spread that 
the Hussites were supported in the towns 
and even among the nobles. The Lutheran 
teaching found the CTOund still better 
cleared, because the old Hussite doctrine 
had not yet died out, the power of the 
clergy was limited, and freedom of 
conscience was now traditional. 

Lutheran ideas were disseminated in 
Poland as early as the year 1518. In 
Dantzic the monk Jacob Knade success- 
fully raised his voice against the abus^ of 
the Church. Even in Great and Little 
Poland, and in other provinces, preachers 
came forward. Only in ultra-conservative 
Masovia did the new doctrine find no 
foUowers. The nobility greedily grasped 
at the new teaching, and not less greemly 
the citizens of the towns. We soon find 
followers of the Calvinistic teaching, which 
in Poland was spread perhaps stiU more 
successfully, besides Anti - Trinitanan^ 
Socinians, Bohemian Brethren, Anans and 

"^^Powerful noble families adopted the new 

doctrines and took them under their pr^ 
tection. They raised centra 
i^*®*?®**. .of the new teaching on their 
PopeAf»ia»t estates. Many priests and 
monks, and even bishops, op’ 
.posed the Catholic Church. Religiousmno- 
t^tions found patronage even at the r°yal 
court, and secret meetings were held at the 
house of the queen s confessor, a Franc 
ran The court preacher was a friend o 
the movement. The heir to the throne, 
e^-'^ismund Augustus, at that time 
grand duke of Lithuania, w^ consi^d 
I supporter of the new teaching , it 

excommunicated for its . ^-gnsor- 

heretics. and introduced a c 
ship by giving pnesU the ng t 
sea^chJs in private hous^. Tjje king^.^ 

petitioned to renew the year 

Statute of Wielun daring to 

1424: according to "'h'ch J] . to be 

be punished as lese . jj^tion The 
subject to episcopal jurisdiction. 
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inquisition was introduced in the year 1527 ; 
in 15^. it was forbidden to attend the 
University of Wittenberg, and in 1541, on 
pain of loss of nobility, to keep priests who 
were independent of Rome. And later the 
episcopate, consolidated by the exclusion 
of its doubtful members, developed a 
successful energy, es^ially when the 
„ ^ vigorous feishop of Ermland, 

Eieeviion the Hosius, took the 

Pauihmcai Catholic reaction, 

of ere»y these measures 

against the new doctrines bore little fruit. 
King Sigismund had acted with severity 
only in Dantzic, when he went there in 
March, 1526, to suppress heresy, and ordered 
thirteen citizens to be executed in the 
market place without a trial ; and that 
though he had earlier sworn “ by the king's 
honour, helmet and svord,” and under 
letter ahd seal, to shed no blood, but to 
establish peace and concord. This was 
indeed of small avail ; Prussia remained the 
first country where the Lutheran doctrine 
was promoted to be the national religion. 

But then the king relaxed in his zeal. 
When Dr. Johann Eck challenged him 
to proceed in the spirit of Henry VIII., 
he answered him, in 1528 : The times 

are changed, and with them the rulers 
and the spirit of the legislators ; sciences 
decay and others blossom. King Hen^ 
may write against Luther — you will 
allow me to be king of the sheep as well 
as of the goats.” So he adopted mild 
measures. His son Sigismund Augustus 
did the same. One case only is known 
where Sigismund allowed the burning of 
a woman. Katharina Malcher ; otherwise 
the bishops at most let some innovators 
(lie in prison without a trial. So under 
Sigismund Augustus, only once was a 
woman burnt at the stake. 

The prohibition on visiting foreign 
universities was removed in 1543. since it 
was totally impossible to enforce it. 
Sigismund Augustus, who often asserted 
^ .he would be no judge over 

Nobiliiy»Ba^g^.g consciences, acted with 
cieriy in ^ or, perhaps, greater 1cm- 
Opposiiion bitterness between 

the nobility and the clergy meanwhile 
grew more intense, since the former would 
not recognise the episcopal ji^sdiction. 
“We only wish,” said Jan Tarnovski. 
“to submit to the kings court and if 
the king merely executed the w^ of the 
bishoDS our slavery would be worse 
an the Turkish ; for the least suspicion 


would suffice to stamp any man ae a 
heretic. No injustice is done to the 
bishops, for as members of the Senate 
they will be, in some sort,- judges with us 
in matters of heresy.” And when the 
Bishop of Cracow, Zebrzydovski. answered 
him. ” What shall I be if I am not to 
judge over heresy — beadle or bishop ? ” 
Tarnovski remarked to him, ” It is better 
for you to be a beadle than for me to be a 
slave.” It is exhilarating to hear with what 
manly courage the nobles defended their 
freedom. 

The young Rafael Leszczynski once, 
during Mass in the cathedral, while the 
king and bishops were kneeling, put his 
cap on his head. This breach of decorum 
was aimed at the bishop, not the religion. 
In Poland, freedom was prized beyond 
everything, while earthly honours were 
despised. Things went so far that full 
liberty of conscience was demanded for 
the serfs. The Poles showed that they 
were truly a nation of free men. The 
young Rafael was then chosen marshal 
of the imperial diet, in defiance of the 
bishops who had impeached him before 
the king. It was wished to 
abolish the episcopal junsdic- 
• N.tioft of ijring the clerg>- 

Free Men the country. 

This was intended to be decided at once 
as a main feature of the programme o' 


gislative revision. 

The matter was not easy, and the king 
•ng hesitated. If he decided iri favour oi 
le bishops and recognised their junsdic- 
on. dangerous results would 
\e other hand, no right of dead nf 
digious questions could be conferred with 
ropriety upon the secular judges, 
ing, therefore, postponed the decision and 
•solved to temporise, although 
pie, according to the sense of he old 
lws he recognised the episcopal juns 
Ichon Possfbly the Livonian qu«t.on 
tjterred him from breaking off with the 
uria, whose help he required. 

In ^pite of. or rather on account^ thi 

reat freedom. Protestantism no 

rike root deeply in Poland. In Germ 
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liberty to hold different views. When, 
then, the Catholic Chiirch renewed her 
vigour at the Council of Trent, and clearly 
proclaimed her object, the Counter Refor- 
mation in Poland had an easy task. 
While in the West the Reformation had 
been mostly suppressed with bloodshed, 
in Poland the Counter Reformation was 
carried out almost unnoticed ; even such 
influential opponents as Stanislaus Orze- 
chovski went over again to the Catholic 
Church. Only the animosity between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Greek 
Orthodoxy grew more bitter. 

A side movement, started by the Re- 
formation, deserves our notice — the wish 
for a national church. The preachers 
employed ever3nvhere the popular dialect 
in spreading their teaching, and thus 
revived the national languages. This 
had already been done to some degree 
in Poland by Hussitism, and Protes- 
tantism now developed the Polish lan- 
piage to higher perfection. If the Polish 
language ousted Latin in Poland in the 
sixteenth century and created a national 
Iiterature,this golden age, as elsewhere, was 

Pol**4'» D««ire pnmanly inaugurated by 
fo, ^ the Protestant move- 

Natioaki Ckar«b The dialects, now 

awakened to fresh life, 

Iw*?. church services. 

While m the West the opponents of the 
Catholic Church aimed at extending the 
independence of their own national 
churches, seeking in France a Gallican 
national church and in England estab- 
lishing the Anglican national church 
Poland also wished for the establishment 
of a national church with a Slavonic liturgy 
and rnore or less complete independence 
from Rome. And the opposition wished 
to wn the king over to this plan. 

But since this would have necessarily 
brought with it a change of the constitu- 
tion, this point also formed part of the 
pro^amme of the Revision or ^ Execution 
of the Uws. ' FinaUy the king, in 1562. 

after the acquisition of Livonia, 
determined in favour of the Execution. 

A stm was made with the easiest part of 
the demands, namely, the crown lands 
and the Incompatibilia ; the Slachta 
understood originally by this the aboUtion 
gen^^ly of all special privileges. But by 
the influence of the oueen the quesUon of 
the confiscation of the mortgaged crown 
lands w^ fimt dealt with ; she wished by 
the multiphcation of crown lands to 


found a dynasty, as Jiad been done in the 
case of other royal families. 

As under Sigismund, a resolution passed 
by the imperial diet in the year 1504 was 
chosen as the starting-point, by which the 
pledging of crown property was made de- 
pendent on the sanction of the Senate. 
Some grandees under Sigismund had tom 
Tt* Kiax their grants of privileges in 
Sacrifice* thrown them at the 

Rctcahc king’s feet, and there were now 
some such who resigned their 
offices if they filled two or more. But 
when a serious attempt was made to 
confiscate the crown lands, such difficulties 
cropped up that the whole scheme melted 
away. 

Sigismund Augustus himself showed the 
greatest self-sacrifice, since he agreed 
that i fourth part of the revenues of all 
the cio^vn lands should be applied to 
cover the expenses of the army, and took 
for his share exclusively those estates 
about which it had not been dccide'd 
whether they should be confiscated. In 
the future the management of the army 
was often assigned to this royal fourth. 
This, indeed, was estimated at so low a 
figure that it had later to be doubled. 

The question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
then came up. After great discussions 
the king decided in favour of a com- 
promise. which recognised the jurisdiction 
of the Church, but withdrew from it the 
secular arm. This law was so formulated in 
1505 that municipal starosts could not be 
made r^ponsible by the ecclesiastical 
authorities for the e.xecution of commands. 
But the party of reform demanded that the 
clergy and nobility should be placed on a 
precisely equal footing with regard to the 
burdens of taxation and military service 
Only the presence of the papal legate 
Francis Commendone. a skUIed diplomat’ 
who knew howto smooth theruffled waters 
spared the Catholic Church in Poland new 

humiliations. He was vigorouslysupported 

C»UtoUe Chvrek Bbhop Hosius of Erm- 
E*e«pcs land, whohad represented 

Poland at the Council of 

, . , Trent in brilliant style, 

and had composed a new confessio Mei 
adopted by the whole Catholic Church 
Commendone recommended the clerev 
m order to pr^rve their other rights! 
not to evade the duty of paying t^es ’ 
^e Church tithe was therefore a tax’ 

So introduce 

into Poland the resolutions of the Council 
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of Trent met with great difficulties ; a part 
of the clergy opposed several 6f the enact- 
ments. Thanks only to the good offices of 
the king, who declared hewished to live and 
die a Catholic, the Catholic Church finally 
conquered her opp>onents, who were in a 
more unfavourable position from the very 
first, since they were split up into many 
« parties. All the plans 

How the Cethohe opposition — the 

£ . national church, the 

”’*'*** * national synod, and the 

complete abolition of clerical jurisdiction — 
remained unfulfilled, although it triedtowin 
over the king to its cause by meeting his 
wishes in all his private affairs. On the con- 
trary, he accepted from the hand of the 
legatetheresolutionsof the Council of Trent, 
gave them validity in Poland, and pub- 
lished an ordinance which banished foreign 
religious innovators from the country ; 
indeed, he even wished, in concession to 
the wishes of the legate, to allow no reli- 
gious discussions between the Catholics 
and the zealous reformers. The Catholic 
Church did not approve of disputations, 
judging correctly that they could not be 
profitable to the faith. 

The laws as to the Incompatibilia, as 
well as that touching the duty of - an 
official to reside on the scene of his duties, 
were once more strictly enforced, both for 
secular office-holders, and, in the meaning 
of the resolutions of Trent, also for 
spiritual dignitaries. . . 

But the revision affected also the pnvi- 
leges of the towns, since the export of 
goods to foreign countries was prohibited 
— a prohibition which was certain to 
undermine the welfare not only of the 
towns, but also of the whole empire. I he 
nobility alone were to be permitted to 
export raw materials. Since the importa- 
tion of foreign goods was still allowed, Jt 
will be understood how the development 
of home industries was thus «pped. 
Poland never understood how to honour 
sufficiently this important 
*‘®*‘**‘ . branch of human energy and 
lndg>ine> national prosperity. The pre- 
S»pi«d judiced notion that work is un- 
worthy of a nobleman, and that trade and 
industrial undertakings are ignoble, has 
survived there until modern times. 

Vu Poland the value of the to^s ^md 
their importance for culture 
was not recognised 

In a dialogue, written about this t'me by 
Lucas Gomicki. between a Pole »od an 
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Italian, the Pole will not allow himself to 
be convinced of the necessity for towns, 
which became everywhere the centres of 
political and social life and of culture, and 
points to the Tartars, who, indeed, had no 
towns. Towns and the citizen class were 
never able to develop in Poland. Owing 
to the depression in trade and industries 
which then set in, wealthy citizens began 
to have recourse to agriculture. Pol^d 
did not rise beyond an agrarian standpoint, 
and was therefore exploited by Italian, 
English, and Scottish traders. No sufficient 
use was made of her position on the Baltic. 
Instead of favouring the Baltic trade, the 
Poles burdened Dantzic with taxes, and 
brought matters to such a pitch that this 
busy town often looked round for other 
patrons. No one in Poland took any 
interest in commerce. 

All these enactments, by which the 
privileges of the magnates, the bishojK. 
and the towns were partly limited, partly 
abolished, made the chamber of provinci^ 
deputies the most powerful institution m 
the state— a circumstance which, in view 
of the low education of the Slachta and the 
one-sided representation of their 
LiihuftAift’t rights, could not conduce 

lodepeuaeat national prosperity. 

Po»iiioo an important ordin- 

ance was passed by which the Orthodox 

Greek nobility in Lithuania were conceded 

the same rights which the Catholic 
sessed ; henceforward 
admissible to any office The 'Y- 
incensed at the connection of the king 
with the Catholic Church, refused other 
important proposals of the king, such ^ 
the reform of the army and finance, the 
order of the election to the throne, an 

“‘A^omplete unification of the empire -n 

place of loosely compacted 

more uFEentlv demanded ; the king. 

The prS;2ct^f a -iangerous war w. h 
Moscow before his ^Ycs. was himsel^Mn 

favour of the scheme. ^Xheir 

nians offered a stubborn res^tance. 1 
emb^y. with Nicholas Ratow. I the 
Riark at its head, after pointing 
independent position of I-.‘th“^2 

and a sircciaf coronation of the k n| 
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was j'esolved to incorporate Lithuania 
with it. TQa facilitate the execution of 
this plan, he cleared away the last legal 
obstacle by waiving his hereditary rights 
in Lithuania, and thus placing both parts 
in equal relations to his person. 

When the Lithuanian deputation left the 
Polish diet, in order in this way to prevent 
the incorporation of their country, the king 
nevertheless declared his intention to 
carry it out. The entreaties of the envoys, 
who implored the king with tears to pro- 
tect them, w’ere unavailing. On the 
Polish side there was talk of war if Lith- 
uania offered resistance. Thus in 1569, at 
the imperial diet at Lublin, the " union,” 
which was in fact an incorporation of 
Lithuania, was definitely carried. Pod- 
lathia, Kiev, and Volhynia, districts 
which had ori^nally been Lithuanian, 
and for a long time a disputed possession, 
were first united with the Polish crown 
in a special act. Only the use of the 
Russian language in law courts was 
granted them. Lithuania lost its richest 
provinces. Any man who refused to 
recognise this act was held to have for- 
P©Uft4 feited his titles and property. 
iftTckr* *^0. idea of serious 

of Joy opposition, since the lesser 
Lithuanian nobility, who were 
jealous of the magnates, remained loyal 
to Poland, in order by the closer union with 
Poland to obtain the same rights which 
the lesser nobility in Poland jwsscssed. 
Thus on July ist, 1569, the union was 

E roclaimcd. and both sides swore to it. 

ithuania only retained its own officials, 
and therefore ceased to be an independent 
state. Both parties shed tears when the 
oaths to the treaty were administered, 
omy with the distinction that in the case of 
the Lithuanians they were tears of sorrow ; 
in that of the Poles, tears of joy. What 
the first Jagellon, Vladislav II., in 1386, 
X401, and 1413 had, so to say, merely 
promjserl, the last really accomplished 
After this the union of Prussia, Livonia, 
and the other provinces was carried 
tmough, and the amalgamation was com- 
plete. Poland now was united. This was 
a great poUtical and economical gain 
Nothing now stood in the way of Polish 
colonisation in the vast Russo-lithuanian 
wons : and the stream of German and 
Pol^h TOlomsts to the eastern provinces 
swelled from year to year. 

But the chief source of weakness to the 
empire was not thus removed. This lay 
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not so much in the ccyistitutional relations 
of individual parties as in the impotence 
of the crown — that is to say, in the Polish 
constitution, which threatened to degener- 
ate into an anarchy. This evil was bound 
to spread over every province equally. 
I'Jothing occurred to strengthen the central 
administralion ; on the contrary, the 
^ Slachta, in view of the king 
wAkacu ^*''8 childless, of the question 
ofPolMi succession, and of the 

election to the crown,, feared to 
lose in power, and to have diminished 
rights even in the religious question. 

The future of the religious parties 
depended to a great extent on the attitude 
of the king towards this question; and both 
parties, the Catholic no less than the united 
non-CathoIic, cherished the idcaof choosing 
a king after their own heart by an elcctofju 
compact. Since for the moment the non- 
Catholics were in the majority, there were 
many among the minority to whom the 
principle of a majority in the resolutions 
of the parliament seemed dangerous. 
They demanded the legal introduction of 
'* unanimity.” They clearly saw the 
necessity of a strict government, but 
liberty was more valuable in their eyes 
than order. Since a general assent was 
necessary in adopting resolutions, the 
liberum veto now really existed, although 
it was first claimed as a right in 1652. 

Sigismuiid and Sigismund Augustus 
failed, therefore, in their efforts to 
strengthen the power of the sovereign. 
The latter, while still Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, married, after the death of his 
first wife .without the consent of the Senate 
Barbara, the daughter of the CastcUan 
Radziwill. His father and the Slachta 
disapproved; the nation was reluctant to 
recognise Barbara as queen. In order 
that his bride might be crownea, the king 
adopted a conciliatory attitude toward 
the nobles. After the death of his deeply 
loved Barbara, he married the second 
A«g«at«» daughter of Emperor Maxt- 

S«e«aBb« to inilian II., Katharina, a 
Wcigkiof Caros ^sterof his first wife. Eliza- 

beth. Since he had no 
i^ue by her. he wished to be divorced from 
h^ and to marry again. But Rome and 
the clergy, whom the king tried equaUy 
to propitiate by concessions, were opposed 
to his wish. He thus did not face «ther 
one or the other Order with firmness. 
Overwhelm^ by cares, Sigismund II. 
Augustus died on July X4th, 1572. 
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THE DECLINE OF POLAND 

A NATION BETRAYED BY ITS NOBLES 


A FTER the death of the last Jagcllon, ever, among the Slachta a strong party 
whose reign seem 'd in the memory (that which under Sigismund Augustus 
of the nation a period of power and glory, liad deserved the greatest cre^t for the 
a period of decay set in, which ended with reform of the legislature) which recom- 
the political downfall of the country, mended the candidature of the Tsar of 
The constitution was. in isolated points, Moscow, and laid stress on the great U-neftt 
logically completed, accr.ding to the for Poland which would proceed from this 
principle of the most absol ite authority of course, as formerly from the 

the individual, and was used to the full bv with Lithuania. But 

by every individual in bis own interest Cierty ^bc Terrible seemed do- 

without regard for the common good. void of ambition; he sent his 

After the extinction of the Jagcllon embassy and courteously announced the 
dynasty, Poland was proclaimed an elective conditions on which he would acccjit the 
monarchy. The primate of the kingdom, cniwn of Poland. Onccagainnativecandi- 
theArchbishopofGnesen, obtained thereby dates, from envy and uiip«ipulari(y,werc in- 
wide privileges. The conduct of state sufficiently supixirted by their countrymen, 
affairs during the interregnum — the sum- Henry, Duke ol Anjou, brother of the 
moning of the elective diet, the acceptance King of France, and his heir-presumptive, 
or rejection of candidatures, and the procla- was elected in the mid<lle of May, 1573, 
mation of the name of the elected — de- not merely because French dij'lomacy was 
TOlved upon him. Catholicism in Poland clever, but because his Catholicism found 
p. was thus once more greatly favour with the Itigh clergy. He was also 

j * strengthened. There was no sup|>ortcd by the pajial legate, who 

o uropcftn dearth of candidates, and the Iienccforth intervened at every election 

ip om»cy political situation might well of a Polish king in the interests of the 

be learnt from the promises of the represen* Church, and always with success. This 
tatives of the European sovereigns. Above success was aided by .the circumstance 
all, on this occasion the hostility between that n»yal elcctior'« henceforsvard were 
France and Austria, the pivot on which held in the fields 4iear Warsaw, where 
the diplomacy of Europe then turned, many of the strictly Catholic Mosovians 
cast its shadow on Poland. Both oppo- could take part. Ten thousand of them 
nents brought forward their candidates aj>pearcd at the election of Henry, 
and fought each other with traditional The Slachta once again had an oppor- 
bitterness even on Polish soil. France tunity of imiM>sing conditions on their 
relied on her friendship w’ith Turkey; king, which were as humiliating as possible 
Austria offered an alliance with Spain and The king, hitherto, could only more or less 
Denmark against Turkey : both held out maintain his position by three means: he 
the prospect of further advantages. France _ - had the right, first, when con- 
promised the formation of a fleet and the , fronted with conflicting rcsolu- 

organisation of the finances and army; „* ** tions of the diet, to make one 

Austria, a favourable solution of the ^ ^ of them law or to ** conclude ; 

Livonian, Prussian, and other questions ; secondly, to confer the vacant offices of 
both powers threw money by handfuls state, with which he could reward his 
among the senators and the Slachta. adherents and create a party for himself; 

But the King of Sweden also announced and, finally, to call out the militia, and 
his candidature as husband of Katharina, therefore often practically decided upon 
one of the Jagellon stock, and promised an war or peace. The new king, on the 
alliance against Moscow. There was, how- contrary, was no longer to possess the 
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right of " conclusion ” » the Senate was to 
decide on war and peace, and the diet was 
to summon the army. The freedom of 
denominations was proclaimed, and the 
title " heir to the empire ” wais erased from 
the royal title. Should the king act con- 
trary to these terms, the nation was 
justified in refusing him obedience. Be- 
_ , sides this, Henry pledged him- 

‘ self to build a fleet at his own 
p'f .1^**** cost, to keep up 4,000 soldiers, 

^ and to pay the debts of the 
empire. However suspicious these pacts 
were, the new king subscribed them and 
took the oath to the constitution. 

If the jjeople did not see in the king the 
first power in the empire, but almost 
an enemy to their liberties,, they still 
regarded the monarchy as a brilliant post, 
for which there were alwa>’s candidates, of 
whom, indeed, nothing more could be pre- 
dicated than that they wished to gratify 
their pride. It goes without saying that 
many candidates put themselves to great 
expense, that other countries had a 
welcome plea for intervention, which 
Poland bought by her moral degradation, 
and that a contested election threw the 
land into civil war. But the Slachta was 
still lulled in the sweet dream of liberty 
and security. The connection with France 
might, perhaps, have been profitable to 
Poland: but Henry fled on July 17th, 
1574, in order to place on his own head 
the crown of France after the death of his 
brother Charles IX. His reign left behind 
no traces beyond those of the resolutions 
adopted at his election. 

Even at the next elections the candidates 
of the Roman Catholic party came to the 
front : thus, Stefan Bathori. Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, who reigned from I57^ 
then Sigismund Vasa of Sweden, the son of 
lohn Hi. and of Katharina the Jagellon. 
from 1587 to 1632; he (‘•Howed by 
his sons. Vladislav, who ruled tdl 164S. 
and lohn Casimir, who in 1668 resigned the 

crown and went to France. 
C&adi<latei jhen two natives (Piasts) 
for the elected— Michael Wis- 

Polish Throne (1669-1673). of a rich 

and respected family : then John 
Next came a double election. The one 
party chose Stanislaus 
Sative. who was supported by Sweden and 
France in the war known as the first War 
of the Polish Succession : th6 other, the 
Elector Frederic Augustus of Saxony, 
who held his own after many contests 
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until 1733. This occasion was the first 
on which Russia activel)' interfered* in 
the Polish disorders. She declared for 
Frederic Augustus, and helped him to 
drive out aU enemies. After that time 
the Russian influence in Poland was 
preponderant. Frederic Augustus II., 
the son of Augustus the Strong, defeated 
Stanislaus Lesezymski for the second time, 
with the help of Russia, in the second 
War of the Polish Succession, and became 
the Polish king, Augustus III. ; he died in 
1763. Similarly the last Polish king, 
Stanislaus Poniatovski (1764-1795), was a 
candidate of Russia. 

Of this whole series two kings, Stefan 
Bathori and John Sobieski, stand out 
conspicuously, and to a lesser degree 
Vladislav. But while Sobieski, the libera- 
tor of Vienna in the year 1683, w’as merely 
a military hero, Bathori, a no less able 
general, distinguished himself by his 
skilful administration and his statesman- 
like insight. If anyone could have lifted 
Poland out of the political and social 
slough, it would have been Bathori. After 
he had by his manly attitude defeated the 

rival candidate, the Emperor 
B»(hon« Maximilian, who had already 

taken an oath to the constitu- 
Deelftr»iioa Vienna, he waged an 

obstinate struggle with the Slachta about 
the restrictions dating from the year I573' 
He was required to renounce the right of 
distribution, that is to say. the right to 
grant imperial offices; these, so ^ 
they became empty, were to be filled by 
election in the respective voivodeships. 
The king then made at the diet of Thom 
the famous declaration that he had no 
intention of being merely a king m a 

^ While he still. a.s elective ^ndidate. 
waged war against the imperial pj^ y- 
but especially against Dantzic and other 
German towns, which took Ma.ximihans 
side, Ivan IV. the Terrible conquered 
almost all Livonia, with the exception of 
Reval and Rip. Bathon’s 
goal was. therefore, war against M.^ow^ 
After he had secured himself 
Turks and Tartars, and had raised a Iwn 

from Frederic George. 

denburg-Anspach. he b^an ''^r m 

1579. In spite of supenonty of numteR 

lill's armi^ were beaten every^vhere. ^d 
Polock and many other towns and 1 ^ 
tresses were captured. Ivan, bard P • 
looked round for help, sent an 
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Terrible had 
tbe Bible 


to <he emperor and the Pope, professed 
that he \wshed to join the Russian Church 
closely witli the Roman, cc^mplainod of 
Bathori’s un-Cliristian ** procedure, and 
begged for intervention. 

Rome was not in a position toro>ist such 
tempting prospects. In 1581 the papal 
Iwhh tbe legate Antonio Possevino aji* 
peared in Poland and went 
forthwith to Moscow. His con- 
versation with Ivan on religious 
questions is interesting. Ivan sliowed liiin- 
self well read in the Scrij>tures. |>orhaps 
more so than may have been agreeable 
to the legate ; on the whole, he develoj)cd 
such amiable traits that Possevino, 
doubtless to the amazement of all, styled 
him a sweet ruler who loved his subjects. 
The upshot of the 
legate’s exertions was 
that Ivan obtained com- 
paratively favourable 
terms of peace. At 
Kiverova Horka. in 1582. 
he merely renounco<l his 
claim to Livonia. Pf>lock, 
and Wielun ; lie received 
back the ot!ter ] daces 
which liad been con- 
quered by the Poles. 

The favourable oppor- 
tunity of subjugating 
Moscow and proceeding 
to the conquest of all 
Eastern Europe had thus 
been let slip; so. too. tlic 
advance of Rome in that 
quarter was checked. 

Once more it was tlic 
SI a c lit a which by its 
shortsightedness and 
selfishness had hindered the king in the 
execution of his plans. It haggled witli the 
king over every penny, reproached him 
for showing favour to 2amojski. a general 
who had distinguished himself in the war 
with Moscow, and for his non-fulfilment 
of the electoral capitulation : always choos- 
ing the most unfavourable moment, in 
order to compel the king the more cer- 
tainly to comply. Indeed, it forced him 
into negotiations with Moscow and 
refused the supplies for the war. so that 
the king was dnven to incur debts with 
foreign countries, W'hen Ivan died in 
1584. Bathon contemplated a renewal 
of his plans against Turkov, but he 
died unexpectedly on May 2nd, 158C. at 
Orodno. 



STEFAN BATHORI: THE FEARLESS 
Ablo hUkt h% m ^otrhl uid a statesnAn, 
Stefftn BAtAori stands out procDincntly Aaong 
the Polish kings. A man of strong will, 
he left behind narvj traces of his energy. 


The reign of Stefan Bathori was in many 
respects profitable to Poland. Not merely 
was the glory of the Polish arms revived 
by his martial deeds, the Muscovite 
lust of conquest quenched fc»r long years 
to come, and that semi- Asiatic power 
driven back from the Baltic Sea, but he 
left other noteworthy traces of his energy. 
Thus, he devtited his especial attention 
to the imj>ortant religious questi<»n. It 
could not escape him that the religious 
disputes led to no union, crippled the 
power of society and the realm, and at the 
same time appreciably checked the develop- 
ment of culture and civic virtues. Start- 
ing from this practical standpoint of 
attention to the general welfare of his 
country’ and his subjects, he threw 

liimself, though formerly 
a Protestant, definitely 
into the Catholic cause, 
anfl was thus the first 
who, with all the moans 
standing at his command, 
was resolved to carry 
through tlic Counter Rc* 
fonnation without giving 
an exclusively Catholic 
<lircction to his policj'. 

Nevcitholcss, in his 
reign tlie Order of Jesuits 
gaineil great inllucnce in 
Poland. The Jesuits had 
already moved into 
BraunslVcrg in 1565 at 
the invitation of Car- 
<linal Stanislaus Hosius, 
the greatest Roman 
Catholic ctiarni>ion of 
Poland, and under Henry 
and Butliori they in- 
creased greatly. They founded schools 
cvernvhero. and won over the rising 
generation for their purposes. How- 
ever successful their pedagogic labours 
were in many rcsjiccts, especially in 
the field of classical philology, they did 
mucli to disintegrate the structure of 

as became evident 
R»ii«d (o the weak successors 

the Peerage Bathori. A particularly 
favourable light is thrown on 
Bathori by his friendly feeling towards 
the pc^«yints. He regarded the patent 
of nobihty merely as a distinction for 
sen-tces to the country, and is said to have 
^ised fifty-five jvasants to the peerage. 
He protected the j>easants everjnvhere • 
for example, in Livonia against the German 
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knights, summoned them to military ser- 
vice, and organised a corps of those who 
were settled on the royal estates — the first 
regular infantry. Out of every twenty 
small farmers one was chosen for military 
service. This corps was called the chosen 
or farmer corps ; it acquitted itself well. 
He introduced a better organisation into 
Bulwark imperial militia; he im- 

Agaiaat the Proved the artillery, and created 
Tartars for himself an efficient Staff. It 
was further important that 
Bathori completed the organisation of the 
Cossacks in the Ukraine. Even in the 
fifteenth century there was in the un- 
claimed regions on the Dnieper, which 
had been ravaged by the Turks, a large 
population, which, fleeing from Poland 
and Russia to escape intolerable oppres- 
sion, gradually settled in those parts, and 
soon did good service as a bulwark of 
Christianity against the Tartars. It was 
a vigorous, warlike people, which only 
needed militarj’ organisation to become a 
formidable jxiwcr. Bathori now adopted 
them in the name of the empire, and 
drew up lists of the able-bodied soldiers, 
but limited their number, of conscripts 
at first to 600. By this means he 
obtained new forces for the empire 
against Russia. 

It was a fresh reminder to the Slachta 
that the laws must be regarded, when 
Bathori had one of the unnily members 
beheaded. He held the reins of govern- 
ment with a firm hand. Under his direc- 
tion a much-needed reform in the judicial 
system was carried out. He abandoned, 
indeed, his old right of the last instance, 
which from various reasons was no longer 
enforceable ; law courts were thus insti- 
tuted for separate groups, of provinces in 
Lublin. Piotrkov, Wiina. Grodno, and 
Lutzk. In spite of his high ideals, this king 
was the object of the meanest attacks. The 
Slachta accused him of despotic aims and 
threatened him with deposition. Stefan 

did not allow himself to the 
Batkori's moment to be de- 

Sucee.tor oa goal. After 

the Throne of Bathori the 

situation grew worse. 

The election of Sigismund III. Vasa and 
the alliance with Sweden had not proved 
beneficial to Poland, first, l^cause this 
house subordinated the newly acquired 
state to the strict Catholic mter^ts, and 
secondly, because it only furnished mcom- 
petent rulers. Poland was at first by its 
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new dynasty drawn into the vorte.< of 
Swedish troubles. Sigismund and his two 
sons naturally tried to retain the Swedish 
crown, their paternal inheritance. But the 
empire had not the slightest interest in this 
purely dynastic question, since Sweden had 
quite other political and economic aims; 
Protestantism, too, was the state religion 
there. But the Catholic Church, to whom 
primarily the election of Sigismund was 
due, since she thought to bring the Swedes 
back to her bosom, contrived to interest 
the realm in the dynasty by the promise 
which the king made to cede Esthonia to 
Poland. Supplies were granted to the 
king for the journey to Sweden. He was 
crowned there on February 19th, 1594, and 
subscribed, actually with the knowledge of 
the papal nuncio, a declaration which 
exclud^ the Catholics in Sweden from all 
offices, while he intended in Poland to 
exclude the heterodox ; so deceitful and 
dishonourable was the policy that was 
adopted. 

But this was all that Sigismund did 
in Sweden. His uncle Charles of Siider- 
manland placed himself at the head of the 
_ , ^ Protestants, drove out the 
Poludoa royalists step by step, and 
.be y.r,e of ,604 to 

Deetnieiioo crowned king under the 

title of Charles IX. The long war which 
broke out over this brought Poland, m 
spite of occasional successes and deeds of 
valour, to the verge of destruction by the 
terrible losses and humiliations which it 
sustained ; it ended finally {1660) in the 
treaty at Oliva with the resignation by tne 
king, John Casimir, of all claims to the 
crown of Sweden, and with the exhaustion 
of the Polish empire, which had been 
obliged to neglect and abandon its most 

important interests. 

It was. further, of the greatest wnM 

quence to the empire 

Became the willing ally , of the Jwuits^ 

Thus a flood of Catholicism poured nto 
the country, disregarded religious 

liberty; a policy that could only create 
misforiune m Poland, where there was 
such diversity of creed. The 
powers, shielding religious ‘f’ 

^ might be expected, now the 

now tfie Orthodox under their 

merely in order to interfere m the ^aire 

S the^mpire. The very fi«t « 

of the king on the ^ene 

was entirely in the hands of t 

party. At a hint from Rome he was 
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willing to abdicate the Polish crown in 
favour of the house of Hapsburg. and him- 
self to retire to Sweden — a proposal which 
evoked general consternation and ill-feeling. 

The Jesuits in the interests of the Church 
negotiated the marriage of the king with 
Anna, and after her death with Constantia, 
daughters of the Archduke 
Aborti** Charles of Styria and of Mary 
Attempts At Bavaria. The privileges 

Cbofcb UAion Orthodox Church 

had acquired at tiie time of the Hussite 
and Protestant movomctits were removed, 
and there was a reversion to the ideas of 
union as in the palmy days of the papacy. 

The attempts at union in 1415 and the 
Floreniine union of 1430 had proved 
alwrtive. The Hussite movement and 
then the Reformation 
strengthened the Ortho- 
dox Greek world in its 
resistance to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The 
union only split up the 
Russian society into two 
camps, which fought 
against each other more 
bitterly than the Ortho- 
dox and the Catholics. 

A union of the Greek 
Orthodox Church with 
Rome is nowadays 
usually disparaged. The 
Slavonic hturg^’, which 
would not have been 
tolerated by Rome, was 
of inestimable value to 

all the Slavs; they are the tool of the jesuits 

indebted to it for their uiuii? for hb bi«h po»ition. sifi*. This union brought 

^ KDUDO til. of Sv«aeci, ^cane the puppet ^ ^ 

OlGCrtt Iii6r3tur6. ofthejeiutt*. He was evco wUJiof , • olnt tnG CdthollC 

But, on the other fro® Rome, to «bau«te the crown of PoUnd. Church and the Poles in 



king was almost 'an insult to Christian 
charity. The majority of Orthodox 
bishopis and the most influential laymen, 
such as Constantin Ostrogski, were for 
the union ; at their head was Archbishop 
Michael Rahoza of Kiev. 

' But the pride of the Catholic prelates, 
their selfishness and ignorance of the 
existing conditions, ruined everything. 
The earlier champions of the union, there 
fore, drew back, among them the powerful 
prince Ostrogski. When, besides this, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Constantinople 
came jiersonally to Poland in order to 
organise the resistance, only a handful 
of partisans of the union were left. Both 
parties met for a final discussion at Brest 
in I50<>. They soon divided into two 

groujis, and banned each 
other ; only a few 
bishops, with tlie Metro- 
{K>]itan Raheza and their 
small following, declared 
for the union. Two of 
them, Hypatius Potij. 
Bishop of Vladimir, and 
Cyryl Terlecki, Bishop 
ol Lutzk, went to Rome 
with the charter of union, 
and took the oath of 
o)>edicncc in the name of 
the whole Russian 
Church. Thus the 
famous union of Brest 
was effected. The Uniate 
bishops were immediately 
to receive seats and votes 
the Polish Senate. 


m 


no 


hand, the Orthodox Church, except in 
the first centuries of its spread among 
the Slavs, was nowhere an engine of 
civilisation. It was rather the cause 
why the Slavs and other nations of the 
Greek Church remained backward. Their 
clergy felt that most deeply in places 
where they lived side by side with the 
Romans; for this reason the Orthodox 
bishops were mostly those who first 
espoused the cause of the union. If some 
such union had been introduced, with a 
set purpose and yet in a conciliatory spirit, 
among the Russo-Polish produces, the 
success would have been irresistible. But 
what the Roman priests now undertook 
under the spiritual guidance of the 
Jesuits and the protection of the Polish 


the future, chiefly because the animosity 
Ixjlwccn the two Russian parties increased 
and they fought against each other still 
more obstinately. 

At this same time a meeting of the 
heterodox, or Dissidents, as they were 
called in Poland, assembled at Thom to 
« II- Tjj discuss how the swelling tide 
^ C.IhSlU Catholic influence might be 
i.n..... stemmed. Thevsent adeputa- 

tion to the king, but he did 
not receive it. The union of Brest could 
not, however, hold its own ; for the king 
and the Slachta did not \sish to fulfil the 
conditions of union. The Uniate bishops 
were not introduced into the Senate, 
nor were the privileges of the Church 
observ'ed ; in this \vay the whole work of 
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union was made ridic^Jous in the eyes 
of the non-united Orthodox. The jir- 
secution of the Greek Orthodox, who 
had not joined the union, became more 
and more severe ; they were hindered in 
their performance of Divine worship ; their 
priests were publicly insulted and out- 
raged ; their churches were leased* by 
Orthodox patrons to Jews, who then 

Priests in <^^^anded money payments for 
Disfavoar opening of the churches. 

Many towns expelled the Ortho- 
dox from the town council, and even 
from the body of citizens. Their churches 
and church property were taken from 
them ; in a word, the oppression became 
intolerable. Hatred of Poland increased 
throughout the East, and the masses were 
stirred up by the non-united priests. 
The Cossacks in the Ukraine were especi- 
ally active, and came forward as protectors 
of the Orthodox faith. They demanded 
with threats rights for their metropolitan 
and their bishops, and for themselves equal 
rights with the Slachta ; but the old 
respect for the freedom of all had been lost 


held Moscow in their power. Anagsee- 
ment was so far made that Vladislav should 
pledge himself to protect the Greek faith 
and the Greek Church, to allow the Boyars 
to retain their privileges, to grant them the 
Polish privilege of Neminem Captivabimus, 
and to conclude an alliance with Poland. 
But the narrow-mindedness of the father, 
who, probably at the instigation of the 
Church and the Jesuits, wished to acquire 
the crown of Russia for himself, and 
the rebellion of the Zebrzydovski family, 
which’ broke out at the most critical 
moment, frustrated all the great plans 
regarding a union with Moscow once and 
for ever. 

When Russia, therefore, was being 
consolidated at home under the new 
Komanof dynasty, Poland and Russia 
once more faced each other with the old 
hostility. Poland resolved on war in order 
to bring Vladislav to Moscow by force 
of arms : but at the same time the folly 
was committed of binding the king even 
then to incorporate any future conquests 
with the Polish crown, \ladislav was 


under the influence of the Catholic reaction. 

There was no longer any place for the 
heterodox in Poland. The Orthodox, 
therefore, organised their forces and at- 
tempted to do something for the improve- 
ment of culture. Prince Ostrogski founded 
in Ostrog an academy and a printing- 
oflice ; presses were started in other 
j)lac‘.*s also. The gulf between the two 
camps, which cleverly strengthened them- 
selves, grew daily wider. 

All this was done by Poland in her blind 
infatuation at a time when some faint 
prospects in the East were opening out 
to her. The house of Kurik in Russia 
was extinct, and Lithuanian magnates 
])l iced at that time the pseudo-Demetrius 
on the throne of the tsar. This Dmitri, 
about whose real family, in spite of 
searching investigations, nothing can with 
certainty be said, was a friend of the Poles 
and of European culture, |H)s- 
Threatene<i ^ p^|g |,j,„self. There 

Deposition of ^as actually in Poland a party 
Sigisinond entertained the plan of 

deposing Sigismuntl and offering the 
Polish crown to Dmitri. 

When this i>lan miscarried. Poland was 
still offered an oi)portunity of getting a 
footing in Russia, since after the dejMsition 
of the Tsar V'assili Slutski, the Privy Council 
in Moscow chose as tsar \ ladislav, son of 
Sigismimd. Polish froo]>s under Sholkievski 


forced in the year 1617 solemnly to resign 
^ Smolensk,, Starodub, and a 

*iV*H*i senes of other countries in 
JJp*. A** favour of the Polish crown, as 
if this resignation of Russian 
provinces would he a recommendation to 
the Polish candidates in Russia. 


For the favourable peace at Dculino near 
the Troizkaja Laura (1618), which secured 
to them Smolensk, Dorogobush, Czernigov, 
and several other towns, the Poles are 


indebted to the Cossack Hetman Kon^- 
zevicz, who came, to their help with 
20,000 picked troops and enabled them to 
march on Moscow, as well as to the pacific 
nature of the Tsar .Michael Komanof and 
the Russian desire for tranquility. Soon 
afterwartis Poland was entangled in a 


war with the famous Swedish warrior 
Gustavus Adolphus, and with Turkey, 
which cost her great sacrifices, in spite of 
the heroic deeds of the generals 
laus Koniccfwlski and Choclkievicz. ihc 
Cossacksi who since isqf) had already 
come forward openly as protectoi.s 0 
the Orthodox faith, now assumed a 


macing attitude. , 

The Slachta, when it mot after the death 
Sigismund in 1632 to elect his son 
idislav IV. Sigismund, who died m 
18. restricted still more the power of tlic 
,wn. The king was in the future not to 
allowed to bcein a war without tlie 
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consent of the imperial diet, or to enlist 
soldiers eut of his privy purse ; he was 
required to confer the vacant offices 
witliin six weeks after the diet, to cede to 
the country the profits of coinage, to 
build a fleet on the Baltic, and to contri- 
bute two quarters instead of one quarter 
, of the royal revenues to the 
nt Kiog » \with Moscow. Besides this, 
Refttncled groschcn 

Liberty 

abolished as '‘asurvivalof the old serfdom." 

According to these provisos the king 
was more restricted in his liberty than 
the ordinary noble, since the latter 
might keep troops ; Zamojski Wisneo- 
vecki and others were able to put 10,000 
men into the field. Vladislav was com- 
pelled to accept these 
stipulations, and in the 
course of his reign had 
to submit to still further 
curtailment of his free- 
dom, As he once went 
to Baden to take the 
waters, the diet ol 1630 
passed a resolution that 
the king could not leave 
the country without the 
consent of parliament. 

Later the king was pro- 
hibited, and this time 
with more justice, 
incurring debts in im« 
perial anairs. 

Vladislav was ob- 



lortunes, and finally watched every step 
which the king took. 

Vladislav', who in May, 1624, at his 
father*s instructions, had undertaken a 
long journey to several courts, and finally 
to Rome, at last ventured to take up 
a bold attitude against itie predominance 
of the Church. He, like Cosimir IV, pre- 
viously, endeavoured to make the influence 
of the croum felt in the election of the 
bishops, and negotiated with Rome on the 
subject with some success. He wished 
that the papal consent to the founding of 
the Jesuit academy in Cracow should be 
recalled. He tnstitutc<l in Thorn, certainly 
to the indignation of the Catholics, a dis- 
cussion between the different confessions, 
which, however, like others previously, 

remained unsuccessful. 
He protected the non- 
united. and. disregarding 
the union at Brest, left 
them their own bishoprics 
in Lemberg, Premysl, 
Lutzk. Mohilcv. and the 
archbishopric of Kiev, 
without troubling him- 
self about the protest 
of Rome ; in fact, he 
acttially ixTiniltcd the 
return of Uniates to 
Orthodoxy and treated 
the Greek Orthodox with 
justice. The success of 
his exertions was con- 
sitlerable. Inconsequence 
of this the eastern pro- 
vinces. and, above all. 


viously forced to try 

and improve this un- a king without liberty 
tenable position of the Cossacks, the cham- 

crown in regard to the pas«e<i«r«s«iQUoatbmtu>eidagc«Qidnoti«*ve pions of Orthodoxy 
estates, and to strengthen ^^eco^uy without the of ‘en,ai„ed true to the 

king, although they were aware that they 


the central power. His whole reign is 
a covert struggle against the existing 
constitution. Above all, he wished to 
withdraw himself from the excessive 
influence of the Catholir Church, which 
he judged harmful to the welfare of 
the wuntry. The Church, dominated by 
Jesuits, encouraged men to enter their 
community, conceded no privileges to 
the Uniates, and thus rendered the whole 
work of the union void. The Jesuits in 
Poland, as in other countries, searched 
for Protestant and other heretical books 
and destroyed them. The schools came 
^.dually into their han^ ; they founded 
their own academy in Cracow, in order 
to eriter into rivaliy \vith the one already 
existing. They accumulated immense 


could not expect any just treatment 
from their enemy the ^lachta« 

In an equally decisive manner he broke 
away from the foreign policy of his 
father. He strove for an alliance of 
Poland with Russia, carried on war with 
Foreign energy, and obtained 

Poller of Poljanovka a 

VioditUr favourable peace, which 
brought to the Poles the 
possesion of Sievsk. Smolensk and 
Cxemigov. His intention was now to 
wage a joint war on a grand scale 
against Turkey; he therefore yielded in 
the Swedish question, and in the truce 
at Stuhmsdorf on September 12th. 1635, 
in return for the restoration of Prussia) 
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renounced all claim to Livonia, which was 
conquered by Sweden. In his eagerness to 
attain his purpose he made overtures to the 
house of Hapsburg, and married Cecilia 
Renata, an Austrian archduchess. When 
on her death he married a French princess 
—Marie Louise of Nevers-Gonzaga — he did 
so probably in order to fit out troops 
against Turkey with her money. 
B *1 .• Poland then achieved suc- 

• *D^ cesses, she owed them only to 
la o an circumspection and self- 

sacrifice of her king. In return she was 
not even willing to pay the debts incurred 
by him in the war against Moscow, 
and after great efforts a tax was granted 
the king only as "gratitude.” In one 
single point did the king allow himself 
to be carried away by the Slachta to take 
a step momentous for Poland, in the 
legislation concerning the Cossacks. 

At the close of the sixteenth century a 
great economic and social revolution had 
been completed in Poland. The colonisa- 
tion of the eastern provinces had made 
unexpected progress. “Red Russia, 
Volhynia and Podolia had been long 
occupied by the Polish lords; now the 
stream of colonists flowed into the 
Dnieper region and swept along with it 
the inhabitants of the above-named 
regions. Even nobles who, in consequence 
of the civd wars and also of the struggle 
with Russia, were at the end of their 
economic resources, marched under the 
protection of mighty lords to the eastern 
provinces, and there became Cossacks. 
Small landowners in the western pro- 
vinces could not hold their own from want 
of hands : equally in the east the un- 
certainty and the exhausting work of 
colonisation rendered the development of 
small farms impossible. 

The consequence was that the petty 
nobility, especially in the east, became 
dependent on the large landowners; by 
this step their influence in national life 
would naturally sink, while that of the 
magnates rose, if in the fifteenth and 
also in the sixteenth century the 
petty nobles had 
exercised such 
power in the state 
that they could 
pass even the 
great legislative 
Revision, and if 
t h e constitution 
had stood under 
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the banner of democracy, the centre, of 
gravity was now shifted once jnore to 
the Senate, which, by economic pres- 
sure, ruled the chamber of provincial 
deputies. 

The development of Poland from the 
close of the sixteenth century lay, there- 
fore, in the hands of the magnates; the 
oligarchs dictated to the crown ; with 
them originated the first of those revolts 
so disastrous to the state, which were 
destined to lead irresistibly to the do\vn- 
fall of Poland. Side by side with the 
formation of the large landed estates in 
the eastern provinces went a movement 
of the population from west to east, 
which shifted the economic and also the 
political centre of gravity of the empire 
toward the eastern frontier. • The great 
nobles of the east ^ided the state accord- 
ing to their own will. 

In addition to this a social transforma- 
tion took place. Among the Cossacks a 
party was slowly developing which aimed 
at freedom and wished to be on equality 
with the nobles. But nothing was more 
dangerous for the great landowners of the 
eastern marches than this movement, by 
which they ran the risk of losing the whole 
peasantry, the one support of their farms. 
All who were oppressed and wished to five 
a life of freedom joined the Cossacks. The 
peasant population could only 
be held back by force from run- 
““ ning away and migrating to the 

l»ere»e ^^i^r^ine. The number of the 

Cossacks increased from year to year with 
great rapidity. To remedy this e^. 

measures were taken that 
sacks should be admitted, md regsteis 
were drawn up for inspection, while all 
others had to remain peasants. 

The threatened oligarchs now 
of applying an efficient remedy. At their 

instigation the diet of 1638 
place the registered persons ^ 

commissary ; who hu^libcr- 

privileges were to forfeit their r ghts 
ries and incomes. Their P<^«s»ons were 
confiscated by the lorcK "V 

taxes on them. 

This resolution oi 

the diet kinged 
a revolt of the Cos- 
sacks which was 
destined in ihe end 
to result in the 
loss of the Ukraine. 



GREAT DAYS OF COSSACK POWER 

AND THE COMING UP OF RUSSIA 

A fter the conguest of Kiev and the invaded their territories, In Russia 
subjugation of Russia by the Tartars. peoj>le were originally called Cossacks 
Moscow on the one hand, and Lithuania who. in contrast to the settled population 
on the other, had grown into new political with their burden of taxes, were engaged 
centres. But in Kiev all culture and in trade and commerce, exporting salt in 
political life were dying out. The country particular, or served on board the shipping 
gradually became a desert ; the survivors on the Volga, or were occupied witli 
left by the sword of the Tartar were fisheries on the Dnieper and brought fish 


dragged away into captivity or emigrated, 
while a few who remained behind, living 
in perpetual danger, sank into barbarism 
and took refuge in the forests and fens. 
It was only when these districts were 
conquered by Lithuanian princes that the 
fugitives came back and the country was 
once more populated. Princes of the 
Olgerd stock received large t.acts of this 
unowned land and introduced settlers. 
Their primary duty was always, however, 
to ward off Tartar attacks, and the military 
organisation had therefore first to be taken 
in hand. Thus, in course of time a kind of 
military frontier against the Tartars was 
developed. The first step was taken by 
the frontier starosties (districts governed 
by starosts) ; the resident landowners also 
fought the Tartars on their own account. 
Owing to this duty of defence, free com- 
panies were formed, which stood in very 
loose relations with their princes and 
starosts. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century they bore the name of Cossacks. 

The whole institution. like the name, is 
of Tartar origin ; but the Slavonic Cos- 
sacks developed quite differently. In any 
case, a direct connection with the Kirghiz, 
who cal! themselves Kasaks, is not demon- 

Dcri&iUob It 's also better to 

separate them entirely from the 

C«iaaek* on the peninsula of 

Taman, and the Tcherkesses in 
the Caucasus, who were subjugated in 965 
by Sviatoslav. Among the Tartars those 
persons were called Cossacks who made 
raiding expeditions without the peimission 
of their chiefs. Russian and Lithuanian 
princes, such as Vasilij IV. Ivanovitch and 
Sigismund L, made formal complaint to 
the Tartar khans that the “Cossacks” 


invaded their territories. In Russia 
peoj>le were originally called Cossacks 
who. in contrast to the settled population 
with their burden of taxes, were engaged 
in trade and commerce, exporting salt in 
particular, or served on board the shipping 
on the Volga, or were occupied witli 
fisheries on the Dnieper and brought fish 
_ t B j ^he market at Kiev — 
.***** ** * picople. inshort, whowerenot 

.. fettered to the soil. But by 
* “ “ thebeginningof thesixlecnth 

century there were Cossacks whose duties 
were exclusively military, although they 
were not free, but were the subjects of 
various princes. They must have been the 
descendants of those free itinerant traders 
who must have been familiarised with 
every sort of danger on their journeys. 
Citizens and ]>casants who found their 
burdens intolerable flocked to them. 
These Cossack bands often bore the names 
of their lords : thus we find " Cossacks of 
Prince Demetrius Wisnioviccki,” or. ac- 
cording to the names of the starosties and 
towns. Cossacks of Kanew, Bar. Win- 
nica. Bilacerkov and Kiev, of Smolensk. 
Riasanand Putvol. Those of Czerkasy were 
so renowned that the Cossacks were later 
called generally Czerkasy. The greatest 
services in the organisation and develop- 
ment of the Cossack system were per- 
formed by the frontier starosts and by the 
princes. 

Daszkovicz. Starost of Czerkasy on the 
Dniepier, went to Poland and demanded 
in the diet at Piotrkov that these free 
companies should be recognised as an 
imj>erial army, whose duty was to guard 
the frontier ; he showed also how import- 
ant that might be for the empire. His 
request was not granted : and when the 
g^overnment proposed to restrict the 
Cossack right of settlement they withdrew 
behind the rapids south of Czerkasy. 
Here the free Cossack race, which recog- 
nised no sovereign, made its home. We 
find the first traces of these “ Saporoska 
Sjetsch ” in an edict of King Sigismund 
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Augustus of 1568. They are more pre- 
cisely described to us in the documents of 
the end of the sixteenth century. Their 
strongholds were the islands in the 
Dnieper, where they had their fo*ts. 

Their organisation was that of ne orders 
of chivalry in Western Europe. Implicit 
obedience, piety, chastity in the camp, 
,j.. , absolute equality — these were 

> the conditions of life among 

tbe Sjetsch the Sjetsch The assembly 
was the only authority ; it 
elected the chief, the Ataman or Hetman, 
who held his office only for one year, and 
then was brought to account for his 
actions, and could even be punished by 
death ; the Asavul, or second in command, 
and a chancellor (pisar). The assembly 
possessed also the only judicial authority. 
Quarrels were strictly forbidden ; theft 
and the plundering of Christians were 
punishable by hanging. The Sjetsch lived 
according to the precepts of the Orthodox 
Churcli and strictly coserved the fasts. 

Their most honourable task was war 
against the infidels. They lived in fenced 
enclosures (kurenj) which were covered 
with horse-skins, 150 in each. Married men 
could be received into the company, but 
their wives might not be brought with 
theiii. Their food was a sort of yeast, 
fish, and fish-soup. A new institution 
thus began to flourish in those parts ; 
indeed, it seemed as if a new state would 
spring up there, on a new non-European 
basis. While in Poland and the rest of 
Europe the freedom of individual classes 
alone was known and preserved, there the 
\ery lowest stratum demanded for itself 
the same freedom ; there was tobe there no 
class distinction, but merely a free nation. 

Independently of the Sjetsch, free com- 
panies also were formed which, when they 
planned a raid, chose a Hetman for them- 
selves. But evei vlhing later was concen- 
trated in the Sjetsch. which formed the 
rallv'ing point of all the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine. So far as we know. 
Charm* of Badovskij was 

Hetman over all the 
F airylooa Qossa^ks for the first time under 
Sigismund Augustus in 1572. The sarnc 
king put all the Cossacks under the juris- 
diction of one judge, who had his residence 
at Bilacerkov. After this time capt^s. or 
Hetmans, who were recognised by the 
Polish government appeared at their head. 
The Cossack life possessed an irresistible 
chann ; and when the news spread ol 
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this fairyland where every man could live 
as free as a bird, and it received.a solemn 
consecration as a sworn foe to the infidels, 
it was gradually populated with fugitives 
and deserters irom Poland and Russia. 
The country on both sides of the Dnieper 
round Kiev, as far as the Tartar frontier, 
became a paradise for all the poor and the 
oppressed, not less than for those who 
thirsted for glory and feats of arms. The 
Little Russian race seemed qualified to 
put into practice the idea of universal 
equality and freedom. The science of war 
was here brought to high perfection. At 
the same time a literature was produced 
which glorified the Cossr.-.k life in attrac- 
tive ballads and tales. All the Slavonic 
world might well be proud of this free 
state. Of course this people, which 
regarded war as the object of life, could 
not fairly be expected to cultivate a higher 
civilisation. 

The Cossacks might have brought incal- 
culable advantages to the country and 
the whole empiie of Poland if the Poles 
had understood how to fit this new member 
into the organism of the state. But the 
democratic spirit of the Cossacks did not 
harmonise with the aristocratic 
PoUb 4 » constitution of Poland. There 
Problem of Poland after the Union 

ibe CoMoek* Lublin {1569) only three 
shvply divided classes — the Slachta, the 
citizens, and the present serfs. There was 
no place for the Cossacks among these 
three classes, and, instead of any ad- 
vantages, the Cossacks therefore presented 
to Poland a social and jiclitical problem, 
as important as it was dangerous, which 
in its subsequent shape became predomi- 
nantly an economic (jucstinn. 

The Cossacks exercised on the peasantry 
in Poland and Lithuania such a strong 
attraction that only the severest penalties 
could restrain the people from fleeing by 
crowds into the Ukraine. They seemed, 
therefore, to the Slachta to be a revolu- 
tionary influence which disturbed the order 
of the state, and. by encouraging Uie 
exodus of the lalwuring country ^ 

tion, threatened every farm with 
tion and ruin. But the economic stability 
of the Polish state depended on the 

serfdom of the country 

had been a main object 

just as in the ancient wor d P^" { 

of the state had depended on ® j 

legal institution. It is therefore intcnigib c 

why the Slachta persecuted with dead y 




CHARACTtRISTIC PORTRAITS OT THE FIGHTING COSSACKS 

I . Cossack officer ; 3, I, and 3, Tjrpical Cossacks soldiers of the Caticasns ; (•. Cossacks v>r tlic Do.i 
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hatred and deep contempt those runaway 
peasants who ventured to put themselves 
on a level with their betters. They staked 
everything on reducing the Cossacks again 
to the position of peasants. The division 
of interests was not to be healed, and war 
was inevitable. It was an almost hopeless 
task to find a means of arranging the 
dispute and solving the social problem. 

.Apart from Sigismund I., who had 
quietly promoted the organisation of the 
Cossacks. Sigismund Augustus was the 
first who attempted to 
link the Cossack element 
with the organism of the 
Polish state, since he 
placed them under the 
authoiity of the staro'^ts. 
restricted thcii mirnbcrs, 
and fi.xed their pay. 

Bathori liad only taken it; 
his pay boo Cossacks, and 
those for the war against 
.\Ioscow. It was onl\’ 
under Sigismuntl HI that 
the diet of ijcjo deter- 
mined to pa\' b.ooo 
Cossacks. Tliey were en- 
tered ujwn a list and 
callett “registered." 

Their cnmmander-in-cliief 
was the Polisli Crown 
Hetman lor the time 
being, so that the 
Cossacks \\er«“ intended 
to compose onl\ a part 


of tlic Polisli army. Tlie 
“registered" rcceiv«-d 
gr.inls of laiul. a court of 
justice of their own at 
Batmin, and the right of 
electing sufierior officers. 

All the others, by far 
the majority, were in- 
tendc<l t<.> ie\ert to the 
status of peasants. Sigis- 
mund thus lound a way 
out of the difficulty 
which only satisfied a very small pro- 
portion of tlie Cossacks. But llie Slachta 
did not wisli to admit even these 6.000 
into the state, ami treated them merely as 
mercenaries. This provoked new strife. 
The •• registered ” combined witli the non- 
reeistered Cossacks an<l rebelle<l against 
the government, attacked the Slachta on 
their estates, and. under leaders of their 
own choice, made rai<Is upon J urkey 
and the Tartar territory. Through this 


state of affairs a new difficulty sprang 
up for the Polish government ;• for this 
arrogance of the Cossacks threatened 
every moment to bring on their heads 
a dangerous war with the Porte, and 
injured Ottomans were continually lodging 
complaints against insolent Cossacks. 
All commands were as useless as the 
execution of several Hetmans. What 
did the free Cossacks care about the 
national interests of Poland ? They loved 
liberty and war above everything else ; 

they went as gaily to 
bat tie as to a dance. Often 
imitating the intrepid 
Varangians, they sailed in 
their light craft from the 
Dnieper to the Black Sea 
and plundered the suburbs 
of Constantinople or the 
towns of Kilia. Akerman. 
Ismail, Sinope and others. 
Sigismund built the for- 
tress ot Kremenezug on 
the Dnieper in 1391 to 
hold 1.000 men. whose 
task it would be to keep 
the Cossacks in check. 
But even these standing 
garrisons were unable to 
restore order. In the 
year 159J tlic first revolt 
of the registered Cossacks 
broke out, under the 
leariership of the Hetman 
Christopher Kosinski. 
Prince Constantine 
Ostrngski. himself Ortho- 
dox. sujiprossed it at the 
head of the Slachta. The 
Cossacks were forced to 
surrender Kosinski anti 
elect another Hetman, to 
give up the lK>oty. and to 
bind themselves not to 
undertake any raids with- 

and not to receive any deserter^ Bui a 

second rising followed m 
Loboda and Severin Nalivajko.^ 

The first revolt may have 
social character, but now ^ ^ 

religious dement added, since 
roscMo protect the Orthodox wffich 

was thrcatenetl bv the union 
1596.- Ostrogski, ‘he antagomst of the 

union now himself fanned the flanie, 
he wished to wreak vengeance on 
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Alexander Siemaszko, -vthe castellan of 
Braclaw, and on the Bishop CyrylTerlecki. 
The rebels assembled in his territory ; they 
were joined in Ostrog by Damian Nali- 
vajko, a brother of Severin, the chaplain 
of Ostrogski ; many nobles, even the non- 
registered, took their side. The best 
generals, Zamojski and Sholkievski, were 

t.- V PI sent against the insurgents 
Tarkish Fleet forced them to surrender. 

t. The two Hetmans were given 
y oaskc i were beheaded at 

Warsaw. Treated with great harshness, 
the Cossacks now fled in masses to the 
le[t bank of the Dnieper, to Sapo- 
roshje, where they established their head- 
quarters. Their numbers grew so rapidly 
there that they were able once more to 
undertake raids ; they surprised Varna 
in 1605. and destroyed, in 1607, Oczakov 
and Perekop. 

The Saporogi became especially formid- 
able when the Hetman Peter Konaszc- 
vicz Sahajdaeznyi, a bold and skilful 
strategist, ])laccd himself at their head in 
1612. He plundered, in 1612, the coast of 
the Crimea as far as Eupatoria, took 
Kaffa, destroyed Sinope in 1613. pillaged 
in 1614 the coast of Asia Minor, and in 
1615-1616 Trebizond, and burnt the Turk- 
ish fleet. It was he who supported the 
polish campaign against Moscow. The 
name of Saporogi was soon universally 
used for the Dnieper Cossacks. Konasze- 
vicz assumed the title “ Hetman of both 
banks of the Dnieper and o'f the Saporogi, 
and placed himself over the '' registered” ; 
in fact, he entered into alliance with the 

tsar and with Turkey. 

He was the first Hetman who openly 
nrotected the Church and organised it. since 
he demanded an Orthodox Metropolitan 
with sutfragan bishops for Kiev, and carried 
his iH.int. The Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Theoiilian. came to Russia and conse- 
crated jov Borecki as Metrofiolitan and 
six other bisho|>s ; Konaszevicz assigned 
them estates. He founded 
The Co»i»ck ^any churches, renewed the 
perioi monasteries, opened schools 

of and was thus the first who laid 

stress on the improvement of culture. He 
%o called upon the Polish government to 
^infirm his p'osition ; this w- f ne when 
his help was required against the Turks. 

But he was always * 

emphasise his '»<lei«ndence. N\ hen 
Poland, in the treaty with Turke.V of 1O21, 
promised to keep the Cossacks m check, 
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he immediately organised an expedition 
into the Turkish territory, by wa^' of regis- 
tering his protest against that stipulation. 
Strangely enough, this man of iron, who, 
for instance, ordered the Hetman of the 
'■ registered” Borodovka to be beheaded 
in sight of the Polish camp, and seemed to 
love war and war only, retired after the 
battle of Khotin, where he was wounded 
in the hand, into a monastery, and there 
occupied himself with the composition of a 
book, to which even his enemies gave 
unstinted praise. Konaszevicz died on 
April 5th, 1622, an extraordinary character, 
bold to foolhardiness, a clever statesman, 
a patron of culture and freedom ; in short, 
one of the greatest Slavs in history. He 
founded the national independence and 
spread abroad the fame of his native 
Ukraine ; among the Cossacks themselves 
he roused a deep love for the mother- 
country. He is still celebrated in song. 

In three years after his death the Cossack 
country sank from the pinnacle to which 
it had been raised by Konaszevicz. The 
Cossacks had been welcomed ever^vherc 
as mercenaries ; Loboda and Nalivajko 
had fought under the emperor’s banner in 
Transylvania, and others, like 
DeciiBeof Ligovski, in Germany itself. 
Costkek Polish government now 

lodependeBc* Hetman Konicci)olski 

to the Ukraine, on the right bank, 
the pretext of preventing Co^ack inroa^ 
into Turkish territory. The Coss.icl<s 
were unexpectedly surrounded by li^ 
forces on Lake Kurakov, misled b> 
promises, and comiiellcd to 
Thev were forced to accept the following 
terms on the heath of Medvcshi Loz) n 
1625. Six thousand registered wi *- 
to l)c retained, r>o,ooo gulden m {,0 . * 'j 
to them, and the register t m the 
imperial trea.sury ; the Hetman S , 
confirmed in l>'sappomtmcnt by the I jlr 

Crown Hetman; '"inued • the 

4Arrifrnrv wcfc to bc djscontinucQ » 

boats were to be burnt and no new onw 

S Tthousand of the 

sacks were to be on garrison duty m 

country of serve their 

The non-registered were to M^ 

lords and sell their goods '''>*^10 twiM 

weeks. Michael Doroszenko was th n 

chosen Hetman, and 

by Koniccpolski. Some years aftemar 
Polish amiy came mto the min^. 

and under its Fotcction the smern^ 
dulgcd in acts of the greatest mjusne 
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vioJence. Murders, outrages, and con- 
fiscation of property were the order of the 
day. If we reflect that hardly one in 
twenty could be entered on the register, 
we shall realise how great a mass of in- 
flammable material was collected there. 
There was equal danger seething among 
tlifSaporogi. who had their owm Hetmans. 

On the election of Vladislav IV.. the 
representatives of the Cossacks also ap- 
peared in the imperial diet. They asked 
for electoral rights, abolition of the 
uni >n. increase in the numbers of the 
re^ stored, and the confirmation of the 
privileges of the Orthodox Church. They 
received the answer that the Cos.sacks 
certainly formed part of the body of the 
Po'ish republic, but only as the hair and 
nails, which could be cut off. In order to 
emphasise his demands, Petrvzcky, Het- 
man of the " registered." marched to 
Volhynia and ravaged the j)ro|)crty of 
the Slachta. The Cos-sacks were not ad- 
mitted to lull electoral privileges; but 
the rights of the Orthodox Church were 
confirmed and its Metrojxilitan. Peter 
Mogila. was recognised. Vladislav IV. 
i>roinised to restore the Orthodox dioceses 
Cosskck found new dioceses for 

Lcftderi Uniates. and allowed them 

Behcttded I'uild some churches and 

to set up printing-presses. 

But there was little talk of the freedom 
of the Cossacks: on the contrary, he 
ordered the new fortress of Kudak to be 
built on the Dniej>er, which was intended 
to keep the Sa|x>rogi in check. The 

Hetman Sul)-ma destroyed (his fortress 
for which act he was impaled in Warsaw 
and an army wa.s sent against the Cos- 
sacks : these, under Pawluk, who already 
contemplated the autonomy of the Ukraine, 
were ready for a desperate resistance. The 
Cossacks fought fiercely at Kumejki and 
Borovitza, ljut were forced to give in 
I awluk Tomilenko. and other leaders 
were beheaded. 

The Cossacks had to ask for pardon ; all 
who went to SaiHiroshje were to be sent 
back to then- lords. The preparation of 
the register was for the future entrusted 
to the royal commissaries, and the i)c<.ple 
were robbed of their goods. The diet of 

1638 rendered arrogant by its last victory 
now had recourse to the severest measure 

were put on a level 
w th the peanuts, declared to have for- 
feited all rights, and deprived of their 
goods. Hencefor>vard the Polish commis- 


sary resided in Tr(?chtemirov. The Polish 
armies encamped in the Ukraine and 
mercilessly wasted the country. 

But jieople were much deceived in 
Poland who expected that the Ukraine 
would be finally pacified by the enslave- 
ment of the Cossacks. As an answer to 
the resolutions of the diet a new rev’olt 
_ ... p ,, broke out under Hunia.Ostrja- 

** nvciaandFilonenko. But this 

CoktAcks suppressed. In a 

cainj) which bad ^rrendered 
unconditionally every single jx?rsnn was 
massacred. Among the Polish magnates 
who took the greatest interest in (he en- 
slavement of the Ukraine, Jeremias 
Wisnioviecki — a voivode of the Jagellon 
stock — distinguished himself by his bar- 
barity ; at the head of his own troops he 
burnt, Ixjheaded. impaled, or blinded all 
the Cossacks who fell in to his hands. 

The rebellion was crushed bv the weight 
of numbers. Many fled to Saporoshje and 
wandered alxiut ' in the step|>e. The 
idea of gaining sup|>ort from some foreign 
power now gathered sircngtii. Ostrjanycia 
and Filonenko went to Moscow ; some 
fi.Ovio arc said to have entered the scrx’ico 
of Persia. The Slachta now ruled al>so- 
lutely in the Ukraine ; the Cossacks were 
forbidden even to fish and to hunt. The 
Jesuits, too. came there l>efore long. 
Many magnates, such as Wisnioviecki. 
Koniccpolski, Kalinovski. Potocki, 
acquired huge tracts of land. The 
district which Wisniovccki now possessed 
was greater in size than many a German 
lirincipality. A deputation of the Cossacks 
—Roman Polovctz. Bogdan Chmelnicki, 
Ivan Bojaryn. Ivan Wolezenko — which 
demanded from the king the restoration 
of freedom, of the right to own proiwrty, 
and of pa>'mrnt for service, could not 
effect anything. There was tranquillity 
m the Ukraine only for ten years ; (t 
seemed as if the country only wished to 
try to what limits the oppression of the 
T«ft Slachta could go. To 

TrM«aiiiit7 la period Ix^Iong (he meri- 
the UkraUic jonous exertions of the 

famous MetrojKjJitan of Kiev, 

I eter Mogila. The family of Mogila gave 
some able rulers to the principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; it was 
connected by many matrimonial ties with 
the foremost families of Poland Peter 
rweived his eduction partly in the school 
of the Stauropigian fraternity at Lemberg 
which was intimate with his family, and 
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partly abroad. In 1625 he entered the 
most celebrated monastery of Russia, the 
Peczerskaja Lavra at Kiev, of which he 
became abbot at the end of 1627. In 
this capacity he went in 1632, at the head 
of the Cossack deputation to Poland, to 
the Reichstag, and petitioned the king to 
grant rights to the Orthodox Church. 

' The consecration of Jov Bo- 
T^e Famoo* Metropolitan of Kiev 

Mctropolitft& Patriarch theophan of 

Peier jgrygajgrn at the request of 

the Hetman Konaszevicz, had taken place 
without the king’s knowledge ; the office 
of metropolitan and certain bishoprics 
were now intended to be recognised by the 
state. After the death of Horecki. Peter 
Mogila was recognised as Metropolitan in 
1632. 

Mogila’s first and iin|)ortant task was 
the improvement of secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. While the Catholic 
priests, the Jesuits in particular, founded 
and supported scientific institutions on 
everv side in order to fight the Evangelicals 
with spiritual weapons, the Russian clergy 
at the jMjriod of the Tartar dominion 
had sunk very low. The majority of the 
priests were illiterate. Even the most 
bigoted supporters of Orthodoxy could not 
fail to see that, it they wished to save their 
Church, they ought not to neglect culture 
anv further. Ecclesiastical brotherhoods 
were founded, and jirinting-presses and 
schools were set up for the protection ot 
the Church in the most important sees, 
such as Lemberg, Kiev, Luck. Wilna. 

The first Orthodox school with a pr^s 
was founded in 1580 by Prince Constantine 
Ostrogski in his town of Ostrog. A school 
with a press was next founded in 158b at 
Lemberg by the Stauropigian fraternity ; 
another in 1588 .at Wilna, when the 
Patriarch of Constantinople stayed there . 
a third in Luck, in I 5 « 9 ; a fourth m 
Kiev. Books in defence of their Church 
now began to be published by the 

Orthodox party. The 
EdacfttioB danger was the greater 

Spreftdi ia Spite Ring Sigismund IIL, 

oT Pereecoiion enthusiastic Catholic 

and patron of the Jesuits, aimed at the ex- 
tirpation of the Church and schools of the 
Orthodox party. When Thcoiffian 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, appeared, he v.^ 
Enounced to be a Turkish spy. and the 
bishops consecrated by him brought 

before the courts. In spite of all this they 
held their own, and the schools increased in 
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number. Mpgila was especially desirous of 
founding in Kiev a university, like those of 
other countries, in which instruction could 
be given in Latin, Greek, and Polish. 
He sent young persons abroad for some 
years to study the higher branches of 
education, and then installed them as 
professors in his school, which bore the 
name of a “ college,” and was subse-, 
quently raised to the rank of a university. 
He sacrificed all his projierty to this end. 
He was soon in a position to send exem- 
plary monks and efficient teachers to the 
Prince of Wallachia and to Moscow. 

A vigorous intellectual movement now 
began. An apologetic Orthodox literatuie 
appeared ; the Greeks could now vie 
successfully with the Roman Catholics. 
The school had good teachers, and it 
educated famous scholars. Mogila himself 
was conspicuously active in the literary 
field. He wrote a series of the most 
necessary church books for the people 
and for teachers, amended the text of the 
translation of the Bible, and ^mpc«ed 
apologetics, especially the ” Orthi^ox 
Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of the East” (the Confess.o 

Orthodoxy of 1643). 

Aa Age of centuries to find 

iBtc Ueiaat sustenance in the intellectual 
AetWity products of this man and his 
school. In the year 1640, Peter Mogila 
proposed to the Tsar Michael to found 
k monasterv with a school under tl^e 
direction of Little Rus.sian monks, m 
which the instruction should be 
the Greek and Slavonic languages Two 

of the learned Kievans, M Z 

neckii at the recommendation 01 tn 
pSch Nikon, and Simoon Pnloc .,. 
entered into closet relations with the 

Mockij 'in particular was both a promi- 
nent preacher and a poet, whose Jram^ 
were produced at court , h 

ljLo^"\v.rh''S.ti?/in>^^vo^ 

Peter the Great invited the ^ t 

this school to his court. 

a? “isSw”.. -I 
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bore the torch of culture everywhere, 
and filled the highest offices in the Chxirch. 

Mogila died in 1647, barely fifty years 
old, worn out by his restless energy. As 
Konaszevicz aroused the pride and the 
independence of the inhabitants of South- 
ern Russia, so Mogila, a kindred spirit, 
awakened the culture of the Ukraine, 
coveted it with the glory of science, and 
promoted the self-consciousness of the 
Ortho<lox Church. It must be confessed 
that even thus the old defects of the 
Greek Church could no longer be made 
good ; the richest and most conspicuous 
families, to whom nearly half the Ukraine 
on the left bank belonged, gradually went 
over to the Catholic Church. .Almost the 
only adherents of the Orthodox faith were 

the poor, and in the towns 

the few citizens who were 
persuaded by spiritual 
brotherhoiKl to continue 
in the Eastern Church. 

In the year of Mogila’s 
deatli there was already 
great excitement in the 
Ukraine, and at tlie 
beginning of if)48 the 
Cossacks defeated a Polish 
army. This time Bogdan 
Sinovi Chmelnicki, son of 
a Sotnik fr(»m Tchigirin, 
had placed himself at the 
head of the insurgents. 

He had studied in the 
Collegium Mogilanum and 
then in the Jesuit school 



off, his son killed, and when he demanded 
justice he, like all other injured pc^ons 
before him, failed to find it. He then 
turned to the king. The latter had 
then received humiliation upon humilia- 
tion from the Slachta ; there was reluc- 
tance to pay even his war debts, and his 
personal liberty was restricted ; as just 
at this time his only son had died, his 
sorrow knew no bounds and his temper 
was greatly excited. He is said to have 
hinted to the Cossack who now lodged his 
grievance l)efore him that he had a sword 
with which he could procure justice for 
himself. In any case, there is little doubt 
that Vladislav gave some encouragement 
to the Cossack ; the whole subsequent 
attitude of Chmelnicki shows it. On the 

way back from Warsaw 
Chmelnicki stopped in 
every village, complained 
everywiiere at tlie in- 
justice done to him, and 
asked if .the people were 
ready to lake up arms 
against the Poles : all 
were only waiting for the 
right moment. Having 
reached tlie Ukraine, he 
look counsel in the forcsl 
with his friends who liad 
grow’ii grey in cainj’aigns ; 
they all thougtit that no 
help could bo looked for 
except fr*)m themw-lves. 
.\n order for his arrest 
was issuetl. but he esca)>ed 
to Saporoshje (towards 

• After 
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at laroslav, and hud the a great rebel leader ij,,, ,4 ,(',.7).' After 

reputation on>eing a ’.veil- having secured llte assist- 

readman He ‘ougJ.t in -t Sb.vU M.d .1 ance of the Cossacks in an 

the Polish army at the when fie entered Kic». lie wciit lo the 

battle of Cecora, where 

his father fell : he himself was taken 


prisoner and detained for two ye.ars in 
Constantinople. There he learnt the 
Turkish habits and language, a know- 
lerlge which proved very useful to him. 
Returning Iiome on the conclusion of P'-'<'J‘-® 
he went, discontented, to the Cossacks, 
shared in all their revolts, and was nomi- 
nated chancellor (pisar) by them. 

His was a kindly, peaceable nature , 1 
would never have occurred to 
stir up a rebellion had not the arrogance 
of the Polish Slachta and the prevailing 
anarchy in Poland dnven lum to it. 
His estate of Sobotovo WM ^ 

him (he was not a noble) by the under 
startwt Czaplinsky; his wife was earned 
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T.o tars to ask their b.olp. His 
got wind in Poland, and at the ng 

of 1648 two army corps were sent to R 
Ukraine, one overland, the other down 
Dnieper ; in tlie latter were cmbmleU the 
■■ registered ” under the Hetman Barabasz. 
CliiiSlnicki advanced to "lect them ami 
when they came to sUove they ^ 

‘ nZeinicki on tiu-m to 

But the feeling was intense 
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without this. Not merely the people in 
the Ukraine, but also those of Keel Russia, 
and even the country folk in the western 
provinces of Poland, rose up and helped the 
Cossacks. If they murdered the Slachta 
and the Catholic clergy, pillaged tfieir 
property and burnt their churches, they 
only requited them for what they them- 
selves had already suffered. Every dis- 
contented spirit hurried into Chindnicki's 
camp, knowing well that the hour of 
reckoning was at hand. 

Chmelnicki soon defeated one Polish 
army at Shovti Wody, another at Korsunj. 
At the ne\vi> of this Vladislav IV. started 
to go to the Ukraine, but died on the way. 
at Merecz, on March 20th. 1648. Another 
large army was put in the field, hut this, 
being surrounded on the River Pilavka. 
took to flight under cover of darkness, 
and the whole rich camp fell into the hands 
of the Cossacks. Confusion and perplexity 
now prevailed in Poland. The Cossacks 
wished to be led to Warsaw. But Chmcl- 
nicki hesitated . probably because there 
was no reliance to be placed on the Tartars. 
He only marched to Red Russia, besieged 
Leml>erg, took 200,000 gulden as ransom, 
The Vutorio«e Zamosc received 

Mereh pf (he 20 000 ^Iden, and 

Cosekek Aray ‘'^'''’^'fcdthercsultoftheroyal 

election. Hisembassyworked 
for the election of John Casimir, brother 
of Vladislav, who was eventually elected. 

Chmelnicki now bepan his homeward 
march ; and made his entry amid the 
pealing of Ixjlls and the thunder of cannon 
into Kiev, where he was solemnly received 
by tlic Patriarch of Jerusalem, by the 
metropolitan, the clergy, and the citizens. 
There now appeared in his camp am- 
bassadors of the sultan from Moldavia 
and Wallachia, from Transylvania and 
Moscow, all with offers of alliance. 
Chmelnicki played the part of an inde- 
pendent sovereign. Ambassadors also 
came from the newly elected king, at 
their- head Kisiel, an Orthodox noble. But 
Chmelnicki rejected all proposals for 
peace, and marched lor the second time to 
the Polish frontier, since he knew tliat 
only the sword could decide. 

The king in person now took the field 
against him. A battle was fought at 
Zlwrov. John Casimir had almost been 
taken prisoner when Chmelnicki gave 
orders for the slaughter to cease ; he 
wished, he said, to extirpate the Slachta 
but not to fight against the king-. New 
L 


in 

Ukraine 


terms of peace werfe put forward by him. 
He demanded that 40.000 should be put 
on the list of the " reserved." aiul that 
tlie voivovle ships of Kiev, Tchcniygov, 
Poltava, and Po(lrilia, should l>e given to 
the Cossacks : abolition of the union of 
Brest, a seal f«ir the Orthodox Metro- 
politan in (he Polish Senate, and the 
expulsion of the Jesuits and 
the Jews from the Ukraine. 
Polaml would not listen to 
these conditions, and prepara- 
tions were renewed for war. The people 
now began to mutter that Ciitncliiicki 
was deserting them and would not win 
fieedcjm for them. But this time the 
Cossacks, although Chmelnicki is said 
to have had 350,000 men with him. w'ere 
beaten at Bercsteezko in Volhynia, through 
the treachery of the Tartar Khan, who, 
having made an agreement writh the king, 
left the field of battle at the decisive 
moment and tarried off with him as pri- 
soner Chmelnicki, vainly urging him to 
turn back. The latter regained his liberty 
after much trouhle, and when he came 
back all was lost. He still persev'ered, 
indeed, and even won some victories ; hut 
he saw that the county could not hold its 
own without foreign aid. At the assembly 
specially convened for the pur|>ose some 
declared for Turkey, others for M<*scow ; 
there were a few voices in favour of re- 
maining with Poland. The masses were 
for Russia, with which the common faith 
formed a link. Chmelnicki himself pre- 
ferred Russia. He sent in 1653 a solemn 
embassy to the Tsar Alexis, who had 
hitherto maintained an unfriendly attitude 
toward the insurgents, and this time the 
Grand Duke decided to accept the Cos- 
sacks. In the next year Muscovite com- 
missanes appeared in the Ukraine and 
took possession of the country'. An army 
under Doroszenko submitted some years 
later to Turkey. In the centuries of 
struggle between Poland and Russia for 
Polutd Dri*eft sovereignty in the East, 
lato (&B ^^54 fonns the tum- 

BBckgrooad ‘P? Poland had been 

dnven Into the background 
by her own fault, while the power of Russia 
was from year to year extended at the 
^pense of Poland. It might now be said 
that the game was lost for Poland. 

But the democratic Cossack communitv 
was as little adapted for the arrogant 
Mus^yites as for the aristocratic Polisli 
republic. Absolutism cannot brook 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF MA2F.PPA PRINCE OF THE UKRAINE 
Eorn of » noble fanuly m Po4oU». Maiep^A breeme a <.ourt of the Kin^t of Poland, and there .le <s 9Aid to have int(i^'nr<l with the wife of :< Fodohan count For tins 

s>ffence the ycung pa^e wat U&hed to a wild hone and turned adrift The horse d-oppeddeAd in the Ukraine, where Marenpa was released hy a Cossack family, who nursed him ni 
their own but. He su&se<)uentlT became a great leader, and m the Northern W.i of iTuT made a bold effort to free t lie ukr rine By permission oT UiC artist, R WJieclwri^hl. 
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national forms of liberty in its own 
domain.- Moscow w'as otherwise, with its 
rude Boyars and its low culture, little 
adapted to benefit a people like the 
Cossacks, who, accustomed to freedom, 
stood on a higher plane in politics and 
culture. The ]>osition of the Cossacks, 
however, became more endurable under 
the Muscovite sceptre, since definite laws 
were enforced there : all subjects were 
equal, and even those outside the Boyar 
class were not treated more indtilgently. 
The weight of the government was. 
therefore, felt less acutely. 

An independent c.xistcnre for IlieCossack 
state was impossible. The Ctissacks le- 
ceived their material as well as spiritual 
requirements from Russia. 'I hey bought 
their weapons in Russian 
marts, and tin y owe<l 
their very in<jdcrate de- 
gree of intellectual de- 
velopment to the Ortho- 
dox clergy, whose patron 
the Rvissian Tsar was. 

Chmelnicki alone, with 
his sound common sense, 
recognised this. A bold 
and skilful soldier, he was 
hardly competent for his 
great taskas a statesman : 
he was no born ruler, but 
always regarding himself 
as a servant of the 
crown, he only thought 
how to find out another 




at another time there were reversions ta 
Moscow. But there were always the three 
parties existing in the I’kraine. the Polish, 
the Turkish, and the Russian, which fought 
each other with renewed vigour. Soon 
there was evidence of a deplorable split 
between the Cossacks and the population 
which was excluded liom the militari- 
service. The Cossacks, who acquired largt 
estates, began to separate themselves more- 
sharply as an aristocracy frcmi the lower 
stratum, o\er which they wishod to rule, 
like the Skiclita in Poland. The <lenu>- 
cratic spirit, which had formerly w<»rko<l 
womlers in the I'krame and had inspired 
and morally elevated the whole people, 
giaihi.illy <lisap}>eared. Soon the hate of 
tfie peoph- turned against the Cossacks 

themselves, who became 
(lieir oppressors. When 
the reorganisation of the 
gos'erninent ami the army 
was completed under 
Peter the (ireat and u 
standing army was raised, 
the Cossacks no longer 
fitteil into the new politi- 
c.d ami military structure. 
Hut Peter still spared 
tlieiiv It* was only when 
\ Metmaii han .Nfazeppa 
' (the hero of Byron's i-Kiein) 
had alletn|>te<l in the 
Northern War (1707) tc 
emannpale the L'krainc 
with the of the 

Swedes, and had entered 

' BVK'oN'S POEM '"h* Mxiet negotiations 




master for himself. He 

his grip ^oFYlfe 'national ^N^rth ® negotiations 

and 1he^ociI^qucs St iV,'' * - 

He owed the Successes il' h' 

which he achieved more ‘he office of »??tn.an! ) usual cruelty: 

l“HrKE:w 

groaned and how ed in the trees but thi- ti.io « ? • « inland of Chortiza. and 

nation bewailing its fatherchrin.cki."'" S « ,n"'l“T, -.t*",;"' , T'-y 

It was not long before the Muscovite Kno.r-n v ^ «o the Dnieiier under the 

submissions to Poland as for Ti • l>ke the Arabs through 

m the ease Chmelnicki's own son,' n 
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THE CARPET FAIR 

THE AN^i^^T^irT^ASTRAKHAN. FORMERLY KNOWA AS SAKAI 
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THE GREAT DAYS OF COSSACK POWER 


this, they, wished their old land to be 
restored to them and changed back again 
into a waste — a further proof that they, 
the knights of robbery and plunder, were 
no longer suited to the new age and an 
organised government. Once again in the 
time of Catharine li. a savage social 
and religious war against 
Poles, Jews, and Catholics 
blazed forth, when the 
Cossacks, together with 
Haidamakes and every 
sort of riffraff, wreaked 
their fury and pillaged 
W'hole towns like Umani. 

Gonta and Sclisnjak were 
the ringleaders : the Greek 
clergy once more added 
fuel to the flames. At 
last, in 1775, Potemkin, 
by Catharine's orders, 
took the Sjetch and de- 
stroyed it. One part of 
the insurgents emigrated 
to Turkey ; the rest re- 
mained as Cossacks of 
the Black Sea ; they re- 
ceived the southern shore 
of the Sea of Azov and 
the island of Fanagoria 
as their homes, with a 
special constitution. Tliis 
was the end of the free 
Cossack life ; it survived only in songs. 

Catharine II,. being alarmed by revolts, 
especially by that of Pugatchef (J774). 
and also indignant because her new settle- 
ments and towns in the south were 
injured in their dovelopinent by a |>opula- 
tion of bom robl>crs. declared, in the 
decree of May 3rd, 1783, in spite of her 
liberal views, all the crown peasants of 
Little Russia, and therefore the peasants 
among the Cossacks, to be serfs — a measure 
by which 1,500,000 peasants were presented 
to the nobles. When in the same year 
she united the Crimea (the Tartar Cos- 
sacks) with the empire, the old life 
of those half-nomads, haU-robber knights, 
TL« Sttft all its romance and ad- 

Vndtt Hftrftb ceased for ever in the 

^oth, and the stillness of the 
grave sank over that country 
where for centuries a noisy life had pulsed/’ 
A similar phenomenon came to light in 
the territory belonging to the state of 
Moscow, and to some extent in the ad- 
joining districts. The peasant population 
was no better treated there than iii Poland ; 



PUOATCHBF : A UBADER OP REVOLT 
Catharine 11. wkt much tlAnbed At (he fre* 
Queni r«volt*, ao 4 At the hindered develop* 
meet of ber new town* in the eouth in <or>s^ 
^ueoee of the»e ootbreAhs. Purutchef. who 
fAve bimeeU out to be Peter 1U.. lo I7T4, 
WAA A pAfticulArlj dAoicerouA revolution Ary. 


the treatment of rhe serfs became more 
and more oj>pressive, only with the dis- 
tinction that it was not so much the Boyars 
here, as the state itself and the magistrates, 
who ill-treated the people with true Orient ai 
brutality, and cxtorte<l from them the 
uttermost farthing. Wliolc districts be- 
came dcp<^pulated. Ac- 
cording to the oflicial 
report therr were in one 
region of 460 square miles 
(GiTman) only 123 in- 
habited settlements and 
967 deserted ones ; the 
rcas<m often giv*en for this 
was ’* tlie tsar's taxes 
and imposts.'* The j^eopte 
omierated bv ihmisancJs ; 
the limitation and the 
.>ub3equeiit abolition of 
the right of emigration 
proved ineffectual. All 
t Iv' prclendei'S to the 
Russian crown found 
supporters amone the 
Cos«>atks or started from 
that country. Among the 
more famous c hieltains 
we may mention Holot- 
nikiff. who encouraged the 
bands to murder the 
Btiyars. lo appropriate 
their good.'^. their wives 
and daughters, to plunder (he warehouses of 
tlic merchants and divide all state cfiiccs 
among themselves : then tlie dreaded 
Hetman Stenka (Stefan) Rasin in the 
time of the ‘Isar Alexis (1667-1671): 
Kondiatij liulavin imdor Peter the Great 
Co.»ck, (*7‘7-I7 oN) : PuKatchef wlu. 

L.,t R,d,..d 

to Order HI.; lurthor two pseudo- 

Dcinetri ; they were all sup- 
ported by these hands. This was the harvest 
which the state of Moscow roaped from 
the Asiatic brutality of its policy. But 
among the Cossacks also arose Jarmak 
Timofejef, who became famous by the 
conquest of Siberia, and tlien Deschiief, 
the discoverer in 1648 of the strait between 
America and Asia which was later re- 
discovered by Behring and called after him. 
Cossacks conquered Azov and wished to 
surrender it to the tsar. Nevertheless, 
the revolts of these Cossacks gave the 
Russian government much trouble. It was 
only after the defeat of Pugatchef under 
Catharine H. that their wide domains 
became gradually reduced to order. 
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THE FALL OF POLAND 


AND ITS PARTITION AFTER 800 YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


'^HE loss of the Ukraine was not the sole 
^ disaster wiiich befell Poland in 1654. 
The war for it with Moscow and Turkey 
was almost worse. But the Swedish 
king, Charles X. Gustavns, against whose 
accession John II. Casimir (1648-1668) 
raised a protest, also declared war with 
Poland. In addition to these Prince 
George Rakoczy II. of TiansyK'ania 
attacked Poland in 1657. For many years 
Poland had not been faced by such great 
danger. Warsaw and Cracow were in the 
Ijands of the Swedes: the Groat Elector 
of Brandenburg took Prussia ; Wilna 
and Red Russia were occupied by the 
Russians and Cossacks, and Rakoczy was 
c*)mmitting the most terrible ravages. 
The king fled to Silesia. The saddest 
feature was that the Slachta joined the 
Swedes, and that there were traitors who 
rou.sed rebellion against their own sove- 
reign. The nol)ler minds formed a league, 
at whose head the king placed hnnself ; 
and an alliance was conclude<l with Austria 
and Denmark. 

In spite of some successes, Poland was 
forced to submit to great sacrifices. In the 
treaty of Wehlau (September 2()th, 1657) 
she renounced the suzerainty of Prussia in 
favour of the Elector Frederic William; 
by this concession the duchy of Prussia 
was definitely lost. By the treaty with 
Sweden, concluded on May .^rd. i6w, 
in the Cistercian monastery of C^iva 
near Dantzic, Poland had to cede Elbmg 
and Livonia ; besides this, John Casimir 
abandoned his rights of inherit- 


ance m 


Poland’* jn Sweden, and was only 

Cooe«*»io.»» 3j)„^vcd to assume for his life 
lo Moscow King of Sweden. 

The polish arms were comparatively 
most sviccessful in the Ukraine, where 
tlu- P<.l<s succeeded in winning o\er to 
their side a part of the Cossacks undei 

'' EveiUheson of Chmelnicki submiticd to 
Poland. Nevertheless. Poland vva.s com- 
pelled by the truce of Andrussov (January 
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20th. 1667) to cede to Moscow Smolensk, 
Severien, Czernigov, and the Ukraine on 
the left bank of the Dnieper for thirteen 
years, and Kiev for two years. The war 
with Turkey, which had been brought 
about by the defeat of a part of the 
Cossacks under Doroszenko, similarly 
ended with a humiliating peace for Poland 
at Buezaez (Budziek), which 
P'* .. . , was concludedeventually under 

Co&dihoBor ^he successor of John 

PoikAd Casimir. on September i8th. 
1672. According to its terms Poland 
ceded part of (he Ukraine to Doroszenko, 
Podolia with the fortress of Kamieniec 
(Kamenez) to Turkey, and consented to 
pay an annual tribute of 22,000 ducats. 

Still more unfortunate for Poland were 
the moral degeneracy of its Slachta 
and the general corruption of public life. 
Each group concluded peace on its 
own account with the enemy ; the parties 
were hostile to each other and stirred 
up ill-will against the king; even in- 
dividual officials carried out an independent 
policy. Many were in the pay of foreign 
|M»wcrs, among them, for 
primate of the empire and John Solne^ . 
the subsequent king : the high d^i- 
taries publicly taunted each other with 

w,ls in the year il,iZ that ajng'e 
deputy from Troki in 
Sirinski by name, dissolved the 
which had been summ<)ne<l at a 
crisis, by interposing his veto T^ 
validity of a resolution of the Re a- 
depen<Icd on the asient 

member- the •‘libeniin 'cto --w^ tne 

essence of the constitution = '"f ‘V^of 

was (he embodiment of the maje-ty 

the empire. Unammdy m all the r^ 
lutions of the Reichstag before 

been demanded, and u was 

Ihis (hssolvL'd the should 

emprcccdented that an ‘"dividual 

liavc dared to make the fu l^^, 

■ liberum veto.” Foreign interference an 



the- exercise of influence on the imperial 
policy were henceforw'ard much simplified, 
since all that was now required was to 
wn over one single individual. 

But then, as formerly, as if that was the 
obvious course, the blame was laid on 
the l:ing. John Casimir was cautious and 
bold but nevertheless the Slachta 
hated him. He was accused of indiffer- 
ence. no regard was paid to him. and his 
deposition was discussed. He anticipated 
this last proceeding, as he reoilvcd to 
lay down the crown voluntarily. There 
was still much haggling al)out the 
annuity payable to 
him, just as he had 
formerly been forced 
from motives of 
economy to marry 
his brother's widows 
Marie Louise, in 
onler that the 
country might not 
require to keep up 
two queens. The 
abdication tool- place 
on Septcml>er ibtli, 
i668. The Senate 
and the Chamber of 
Provincial Deputies 
met in a joint ses- 
sion. With touching 
words of farewell the 
weeping king laid on 
the tabic of the house 
the deed of abdica- 
tion. and the whole 
assembly wept with 
him. But the whole 
state, as it were, ahdi 


THE FALL OF POLAND 

the kingship of Poland in the seventeenth 
century meant little more than a sui>er- 
fluous ornament, and this was cxempliiicd 
in Wisnioviecki with j>eculiar force. 

Contemi>orarv Polish literature, which 
is characterised by the same shallow- 
ness as the political life, is a true mirror 
of the faults and vices of the Slachta. 
There were few exceptions. We find au 
apt criticism of it in the ffesf-uUun 
Poloniac (Leiden. 1627) : •' The kmg'c.in d.i 
just so much as he can i>crsonally effect by 
good fortune and cleverness. Tlie n<»bles 
do what they like; they associ.ite with 

the king, not as jx ers. 
but as brotliiTS." 
In the ]H-rsoii «>f 
John IM. Sobieski 
(elected after the 
death of Wisnio- 
viccki on .M.iy i<,tli. 
1674). who h.id dis- 
tinguished himsidi as 
a geiiei.,1 against (he 
Turks. Polaiul oh- 
tained a king whe 
would have been 
capable of letrieviiig 
the lossi-s of recent 
years and of winning 
fresh glorv for the 
vmpiie. Me clung 
with the full (01 CC ol 
his soldicily nature 
to the plan enter- 
tained bv thegrcalcst 
kings of Poland ol 
ojvning the decisive 
campaign against 

’ _l . • I • 



cated in the WVon i*' r^*®*”'** Turkey in alliance 

the kin^r 'Vhh . M..SCOW a„c! 

rctirciM^nt was the jo about •n iiuncc wi.h aS A ustria, since he 

most tangible proof <Jyin» in Fr.nce in i# 72 . '■Ightly saw that the 

of the impossible position of public affairs future ot 

indr revisited Sokal. Cracow, 

and Czenstochau ; he learned of the election 
of his successor, the feeble Michael Thomas 

(.,<.fK,..673ra„d 

"’here he died at St 

DeccmlTcr i6th. 167.1 

b?en Michael had 

\ilce of T? ’ the shameful 

l^ace of Buezaez. He was the son of 

R^llss^r'who "'isnioviccki of 

on^^iib ^ vented his fury 

jiiu* • ^*^raine Cossacks ; but he had not 

UnSthe abilities of his father! 

lender the prevailing republican conditions 


. . . _ future of Poland de- 

landed on It. This idea led him in 1681 to 

' <lcfcatcd the Ottomans 

This brilliant victory, which made him 
celebrated in the whole Christian world 
and further succcss<-s in Hungary, were 
the last ravs of sunlight in which the 
fame of Poland shone. A thorough 
statesman lie treated also the religious 
quwtion from the {>olitical standiwint, 
jmd. thought ho could end (he disputes 
^tweeu the Roman Catholics and the 
other confessions by a synod, which 
he convened at Lublfn in 1^80 and then 
at Warsaw. From this higher point ol 
view he organised the Ukraine, adopting 
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just and lenient measures, and in this 
way he won over a large part of the 

Cossacks. ,, 

He did not hesitate at great ielf-sacri- 

fices in order to attain his p» rpose of 
annihilating the Turks. At the beginning 
of 1656 he sent Christopher Grzymub 
tovski to Moscow to conclude an alliance 
with the Tsaritsa Sophia. Poland ceded, 
on April 21st, in perpetuity, Smolensk 
Czernigov, Dorogobush, Sterodab. and 
Kiev with the whole of the Ukraine 
on the left bank of the Dnieper. Moscow 
was to pay 146,000 roubles, -ind to wrest 
ihe Crimea from the Tartars. The Polish 
fi e r o, with tears 
in his eves, took the 
oath to this " eternal 
|K-ace " with Russia, 
in th,c hoi>e that 
he had won this state 
for his great plans. 

But Moscow was 
then still too bar- 
barous to entertain 
such noble ideas, and 
too weak to be able 
to carry them out. 

Sobieski saw himselt 
thrown on his own 
resources. But in his 
noble efforts he, like 
his predecessors, was 
always hindered by 
that social and }m)U- 
tical corruption in 
his own country 
which rendered every 
great undertaking 
uliorlive. At the be- 



The reign of Sobieski was the Jast 
flickering gleam in the life of the Polish 
state. The terrible times of John Casimxr 
now seemed to have come back ; partv 
feuds began afresh and with redoubled 
fury. Hitherto, individuals or parties 
had betrayed and sold their country, but 
now kings did the same ; foreign countries 
had hitherto made their influence felt in 
Poland only by residents and money, buf 
now they did so directly by troops, which 
never left the borders of the realm and 
enforced the orders of their sovereigns by 
the sword. The Slachta formerly, loung 
freedom bevond all else, had refused to 

make any sacrifices 
to the dictates of 
sound policy or to 
listen to any reform ; 
but now foreign 
countries were 
eagerly desirous of 
maintaining the ex- 
isting conditions and 
admitted no reforms. 
Foreign mercenaries 
took up their 
(luarlers in Poland, 
established arsenals, 

fought caclu’ther, and 

traversed the terri- 
tory of the republic 
in every direction 
without asking leave. 

Even licforc tins 
time the neighbour- 
ing 

entertained m 

great resjiect for the 
sovereignty of the 


* / «1 — 


Ol nib wcki.KmB — Me w*s. in fAct, Pni<k<Lian 

,,e was ixll of ideas from 

John Casimir hiinseU. even travelling 

his brother ' If driven by 
in the west french coast, was kept 

rs' now .rca.cd 

« ilh undisguised nonternpt. ,o 

the old days. 

l'„ey“S' siSllered amon| .ho «o.^. 

"^"£;;l^crcd:Xho.h‘handsa. 


si;:^!^;Ss!;T;woo;thi;;'c.icncapa^ 
^hey je^ml-d a m*lous 

""d" ,!and o an Aus?ian princess, 
promised hand ol an rnarriage 

anf^ they tried to th Trilled with morti- 

with a rich Lithuanian. 

fication and weighed ^ J th iW- 

III. sank into his grave on June I 7 tn. J 
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deles from whatever side they came. only one. Even the law courts were often 
Formerly the Slachta had imposed harsh hindered in their duties by party contests 
conditions on foreign candidates for the and were compelled to suspend their 

throne, and had sittings. Since the 

stipulated for the 
recovery of • lost 
provinces, but now' 
no king could be 
elected without the 
consent of foreign 
powers, obtained by 
humiliating promises. 

National and religious 
in tolerance grew in 
consequence stronger. 

Rome and the Jesuits 
had great influence, 
and indefatigably 
carried out their task 
of forcible conversion 
and merciless oppres- 
sion against all who 
were not of tlicir 
creed. 

The Elector Fre<lc- 
rick Augustus (the 

enemv of the Turks 

TT .X Cteat king e4oe loo Ut€ t > Avert PoUod t impending 



State machinery was 
stopj>e<l recourse was 
liacJ to alliances and 
armed combinations 
which led more ccr 
tainly to tlic goal. 
Hut It was not <liffi- 
ciilt even fora foreign 
power to call into life, 
to suit their own 
purposes, some such 
’ t o n f e<l e r a t i o n.*’ 

I hey grew up like 
mushrooms. fought 
against each other, 
and increased the 
confusion. Togethei 
with political dis- 
organisation. the im- 
|)overi>hinent of the 
Slachta inatie al.irin- 
ing progress Desti- 
tute n(d>les. who now 
lived only on the 


as 

Au^istui H (1607- p.! ?«b.ppi.rcircu.V.;„ce\'h;-„T;hT ivour 

1733). owed his efee- iUrethglory; ash wAs.beenuhed L #1, . T ' 1 i 

tion partly to the ‘V *** the ^ nobihty. 

money which he ^ri<L He WAS A thorough statesmAD as t t ovsjed m niasses 

distributed but *^“* **“"‘‘- *>« icyn. round the rich 

inliuinanly o|>> 
1> 1 e sseti. The 
towns, more aiul 
more bunleneti 
by iho national 
n 0 e d s. w c 1 e 
t*q u a 1 1 y i rn- 
ptiveiished, es* 
{Hvialiy since 
they never eii 
)oved the fuvoui 
of the crown. 

The Jesuit 
schocvls now* onlv 
fostered a s|X‘' 
cions learning, 
and only edu- 
cated soldiers of 
Christ, who were 
intended to set 
up in Poland the 


June 1st. 1697. 
In the year 
1733 the Ucich- 
stag declared he- 
ter<^ox persons 
to have forfcilc<l 
all political rights 
and offices, and 
by this action 
had given a new' 
pretext to foreign 
powers for inter- 
ference in the 
affairs of the 
empire. The 
sudden dissolu- 
tion of the diets 
'vas now the 
ordinary course 



of things. Under monument at Warsaw to rWi^iioLisH k.?? 
Augustus II.. out JOHN III. SOBIESKK 


Augustus II., out JOHN .. 

t "ol Vr? Of^yfive brought thei? delibera- 
s to a dose ; under Augustus III., 


c • A f m ■** ^ ultiau me 

Society of Jesus rather than the kingdom 

Kr^k I'Jarists. an order 

established in 1607. who founded schools 
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in rivalry with the Jesuits, were more 
solicitous for their own popularity than 
for the diffusion of true knowledge. • 
The morality and culture of the Slachta 
were on a disgracefully low level ; and 
their condition was the more repellent since 
it bore no proportion to their ambition, 
their pretensions, or position in the realm. 

The empire had thus 
Paaishiac engaged in a deadly 

I. «• •• struggle for a century. If 

For Its Sms neighbours allowed it to 

last so long, the only reason was that they 
were not themselves ready and strong 
enough to swallow Poland up. They 
jealously watched and counterbalanced 
each other. It was with good reason 
that the saying " Poland stands by dis- 
order ” now became a current proverb. 

Frederic Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland, physically so strong that he 
could bend a thaler between his fingers, 
and a thorough man of the world, seemed 
as a Polish writer aptly puts it, to have 
been chosen by Providence to punish the 
nation for its sins. Frivolous in private 
and often also in public life, he intro- 
duced immorality and political cor^ption 
into his surroxindings. In 1699 he had 
iust reai>ed the fruits of the campaigns 
of his great predecessor by the treaty 
of Karlovitz. through which Poland re- 
covered from Turkey Podolia and Kam- 
ieniec. when he plunged Poland into a 
war which almost cost him the throne. 

He made friendly overtures to Peter the 
Great of Russia and planned with him a 
campaign against Sweden : Livonia w^ to 
Z iUe prize of victory. The Danish king 
Frederic IV. was then drawn into the 
alliance, and the Saxon tropPf. "hch 
Augustus always kept in Poland, began t^ 
war But the allies had grievously dc- 

luded themselves in the P'™" “'j. " 
youthful King of Sweuen Charles All- 

struck blow after blow with 

While Russia by her natural weight and 

not by her warlike skid 
Plwcky Sweden finally able to conquer 
»Ba It* tfie little country of Sweden. 

Yoatbfal Kin* .^^g^stus H- and Denmark 

“hateXI l"’demanded1?om tKlach'ta 
S: etSn°of “Stan^lslaus^esczynshi as 

king on June over 
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Poland, but was obliged, on September 
24th, 1706, when Charles had also esnquered 
Saxony, to renounce the crown of Poland 
by the treaty of Altranstadt, and did not 
recover it until Charles XII. had been 
decisively defeated by Peter the Great at 
Poltawaon July 8th. 1709. Theonlypower 
to benefit from this second Northern \yar 
was Russia, finally which acquired Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Ingria, and so set foot on 
the Baltic. 

From the beginning of his reign Augus- 
tus II. entertained the idea of strengthen- 
ing the monarchical power ; he kept Saxon 
troops in Poland, and did not consult the 
Reichstag. But although he posseted 
considerable talents as a ruler, the various 
schemes which he evolved all turned out 
disastrously for Poland. The opjxisition 
against him daily grew stronger, and the 
followers of Lesezynski, who was dej^ed 
on August 8th. 1709. increased in numlxrs ; 
confederations were formed on both sides. 
Russia brought matters to a head. Rapidly, 
and with astonishing astuteness, the 

Great found his way in the Polish diffi- 
cultv and knew how to act. He came 

between the parties as a 
P«i«rtheGr«»i j^ediator, but took the side 
••Pfoteeiof Augustus as the least 

of Polnnd dangerous; he sent, as the 
■■ Protector of Poland,” 18.000 men mto 
‘the country, and negotiated an agreement 
between the rival parties m Warsaw- 

Augustus 11 . promised to withdraw his 
Saxons from the country within 
five days : all confederations were broken 
up and prohibited (or the future^ and the 
constitution was safeguarded. In a sea 
clause the number of troops m 
limited; Poland was not keep more ^ 
17 000. Lithuania not more than 0 .^ 
n?en. The Rf « t'7t?__;'-sJorce^ 
to approve of all these po called 

discuUion. for which 
the ■■ Dumb Diet. Th>s 
move of Peter’s, and all ‘he ‘tiore 

he succeeded m that^datc 

RS'tmops^S left Poland, a pr.licy 

Lerved up ‘h' '“lrt«rconsidercd 

Another nf.'ghlf h“f. succes- 

during the dispute f £|j.ctor Frederic 
Sion, in the i^rson of the 
of Brandenburg. nVector of Saxony to 
Ke’Tre o”/ Poland by crownr^ 

fyol^'^h^ aS”o. “hi; Kt 'tha. he 
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withdrew fiom the lederation of the 
German 'Empire with one part of his 
territory, and shifted tlie centre of gravity 
of i)owcr as a sovereign to Prussia, which 
was not indeed subject to the siuerainty 
of tlie emj>cror ; attention was at the same 
time called to the fact that he claimed the 
other part of Prussia, which still was 
subject to Poland. 

The far-sighted policy of the Ihussiari 
king and his successors is shown bv 
their unwearying solicitude for the 
organisation and strengthening of then 
army. The numerical superiority of the 
Russian and other troops was mt endec* to 
be balanced by the effiricncv of the 
Prussians, Frederic I. was also approached 
by Augustus II with the plan of j)aili- 
tioning Pnlaml. Thus he. the King of 
Poland, was the first to suggest to Imn 
neighbours the idea of its paitition. The 
third occasion was in the war 1732. when 
he hcjped by this offer to win over the 
Prussian king for the elect ion of his son 
Frederic Augustus as King of P<iland. 

The Reichstag, it is true, after the death 
of Augustus II. ( |‘ebi uary I‘^t. 1 7 t 
elected with unusual unanunit\ StamvI.iU'^ 
Lesczynski on SeptenilHT nth for the 
second time, But the Slachta fmgot that 
their resolutions were meaningless against 
the Will oi a stre^ngor jKuver. Forty 



STANISLAUS 


POLANDS LAST KING 


Empiffr «as in when, in 17 <U 

11. PoniAtOTski Ascended Che throne rti 

of nxb Of ^p?eveM tb 
Aristocr.cS In 1T« 
SUnislAas resided the ctown. and died three TeArJlMe 



The troubled condioon ol Polish sOsirs i» reflected m ihe 
history of Slamilons Lescrynski. whu wa* elected to the 
throne <11 ITOi Five years Isier. m I Tir*. he W»1 deposed 
on the return of Augxistns. at whose de.sih m l?tt he 
was, for the second time, elected to the throne But he 
had to give way to Frederic Ao^ustus U of Sasony 


tlmu-.uul Kiixsiaiis tnlmii I’mI.hkI iuul 
Kii<xia's prfto^o I-’u<l.ni II 

c>t S.ixoiiy. w.is «'lrrlf<l kiuy mi i.iini.its 
17.54. Nvuh th.- titli- i.l .XiiL.-U'-tii-. Ill 
I'raiici* w.js to <• n« ilu- 

(IcliMt i>f her canilKl.Ui-, 1 IK 

KToivcd l.«*it.iiiu- .ui*l H.ir .«<i .1 v,.|,,tniin 
( ■ > 7 . 5 ^) Hr w.i-i . .1 tc I t tic 

iif his <U-.nh (I'cKi ii.n \ ->.iui v\ith 

tho thoujjht <'l hi- imh.i]'|'\ iiatnc l.uul, 
aiul iiltini.itcly 0‘iK’('tc»i n-uiul him .»t 
N.mrv an<l I.iunnillc jhc \i.utti <-| l‘. 4 aiul. 
m onicr to cdiu ato them mcis. 

It was now piii-civ.ii i-\cii m Pol.uul. 
th.it the catastiophc ronkl n.it be lon^ 
ih-l.ivotl Tho voices ih.it <hin,,ii<lcil 
icforin prew inou- nuincrmi-. h is 
tr.lHK- Sivct.ick* to sec how -(he iioblcl 
imnils in the nation excited t); iiis. 
\ainly m cariMiiq refoini- .iu,l j-avim: 
thoir roimtry. Two t:n‘at )'.iitie-i (at the 
head of tfic one was the 1 v.ii t..i v ski t.inuK 
at the lu-ail of flic other the Totoeki) were 
hittci antay.'msts. llie foinn-r wi'-heil l.> 
redeem rol.and with th-' lielj- of RiisM.a 
the latter, with the supjKnt ot Fiance 
Hoth were wroni: in their caUnlatK.ii, for 
the salvation ot Poland was not to fv 
cx|)ccted from any (oreifjn jH>wer. I'ut 
de|K-nded solelv on the unanimity and sell- 
devotion of the nation itself, and thn 



TAR CASTLE m PoHs^ st^rater teting^^? 


iAK ••• • w^.— . 

jurite of Catharine, intended for the 
)nc of Poland. This circumstance m 
If gave crounds for supposing that this 
T m spite of his amiable nature, would 
a’tooi of the Russian policy- 
he Tsartoryskis, indeed, wished to u^ 
opportunity and introduce useful re- 
ns^and took up a strong position against 
Sia • but confederations were soon 
^ed’ for the protection of «ld 

•rties and these received the support 
Russia, whose interest it was to keeP uP 
lack of central authonty Poland 

the European powers then 

Igemess C expans on ; the idea 

^ition seemed to be in the • 

Charles VI. and Fredenc 


NTltfcWi” , 

Thii^ the Polish state after lasting wo 

question, went to excess and « f 

^\f,er this date ‘1-“/ 
rumours of effort to b 

patriots especially by 

emigrated to France, t j:„ioi«acv has 

independence; ^ the Polish 

oftei been occupied v«th the ^ 

question. But beyond 
ient the Poles have found no men 
„ith powerful hand, cotdd and 
have reversed the tnonie century- 

the last decades <>01nt^“8h' mukowicz 
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was unattainable. The whole reign of 
Augustus III. (he died on October 5th, 
1763) is filled with these party feuds. 

The evil star of Poland willed that in 
the second half of the eighteenth century 
Prussia and Russia should possess, in the 
persons of Frederic the Great and 
Catharine II., rulers who are reckoned 
among the greatest in history, while 
Poland herself was being ruined by dis- 
union. In 1764, soon after the death of 
Augustus II., both the adjoining states 
came to an agreement as to an occupation 
of parts of Poland’s territory. Stanislaus 
il. Poniatovski. a relation of the Tsar- 
toryski family, who had been elected king 
on October 7th, 1764, had lived hitherto 
in St. Petersburg, and had been, as a 


William I. of Prussia, had already inquifed, 
through their representatives ia Russia, 
what attitude the tsar would adopt on the 
fall of the Polish Empire. The idea of a 
partition of Prussia had already been 
dispelled by the Seven Years’ War ; and 
the Prussian hero of that war, Frederic 
the Great, was quite ready to apply the 
idea to Poland. Neither England nor^ 
France intervened when, in February, 
1772, at the -beginning of 1793. and on 
October 24th, 1795. Poland was parti- 
tioned between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and the Polish Empire disappeared 
from the map of Europe. The people of 
Poland had also to endure the mortifica- 
tion of seeing their own diet concur m 
these outrages of the great powers. 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 


I he birth of the Russian Empire falls in 
the period when the Scandinavian 
Vikings were at the zenith of their power. 
Just as these hardy rovers sailed over the 
Baltic, the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. until they reached Iceland and 
North America, and in their small forty- 
oared galleys went up from the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser. the Rhine, the 
Ma^ and the Seine far into the interior 
sinking terror into the inhabitants, so. 
too, m the east of Europe they followed 
the course of the rivers and discovered 
the way to the Black Sea and Constant!, 
nople. The route which led up the 
Uwina and then doivn the Dnieper to 
Byzantium was called the Varagian wav ■ 
even the rapids of the Dnieper bore, so 
It IS said. Scandinavian names. The 
Norsernen who had founded here and 
there independent empires in the west 

ot Europe, could do so sUll more easily 
in the east. ^ 

e. outset of Russian history we 

nnd here SIX or seven independent dis- 

perhaps, under Norse 
rule . (old) Udoga on the Wolchow. later 
R«iik, ^ovgorod, Bjelosersk, Isbor^k, 
A&e«Mor r^on of Minsk, 

of i'olock, and Kiev. The core 

^ ^ Russian Empire 

®4o) in the north, 
in the Slavomc-Fmmsh r^on, but it soon 
sDj^d to^d the soutTand wa^ 
shifted to Kiw m the basin of the Dnieper. 

Slavonic. FinnS, 

2 iS ^ ®*herwise unknowil 

semi-mythical hero of royal race [see page 


3185], was regarded in the eleventh century 
as the ancestor of the Russian dynasty. 

The soil was so favourable here for the 
growth of a large empire that the Russians 
were able, by the middle of the ninth 
centu^ (860). to undertake a marauding 
expedition against Constantinople. Besides 
Slavs, Lithuanians. Finns, and Khazars. the 
W^rriort Varagians foucht ; usually 
0«»ua “ Swedes from Upland. 

Sodemianland, and Oster- 
. , . gotJand who formed the 

picked troops and took the lead in every 
expedition. The mcrcenarj' bands had 
entered into a covenant with the prince 
but were pledged to obey him : they were 
not. however, his subjects and could 
therefore, leave him at any time ; their pay 
consisted in the booty they won. The Slavs 
comp<^d the overwhelming majority of 
‘nhabitants ; they gradually replaced 
the Norse wamors and ousted them 
completely later, notwithstanding various 
remlorcements from their northern home. 
By the end of the eleventh century the 
\ aragian element had almost disappeared. 
In less than 250 years the same fate befell 
them which shortly before had befallen 
the Fmno-l^an Bulgars in the Balkan 

SelTavfnic " 

The first hero of the old Varagian style 
and at the s^e time the first genuinely 
t^toncal ruler, meets us in 01 j». or 
Helgi^ who, in 880. became the h 2 d of 
ge Russ^ state. He conquered (88a- 
^i) Smolensk defeated the petty princes 

S tranMerred 

thither the centre of the empire. He 
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inflicted on the Khazars ^nd the Bulgarians 
defeats from which they never recovered. 
In 900 he forced part of the Chorvats on 
the Vishila to serve in his army. In this 
.way he founded a Dnieper empire, which 
reached from the North Sea to the Black 
Sea, from the Bug to the Volga. Not 
satisfied with this. Oleg, planned an ex- 
pedition against Byzantium, 
which, like Rome and Italy, 
* 5 ^ * ,* was always the coveted goal 
Ob ee • every Northman. In the 

year 907 he went with a mighty army of 
allies down the Dnieper ; the Russian 
Chronicle states that he had 2,000 boats 
with forty men in each. As the harbour 
in the Bosphorus was closed, he beached 
his ships, set them on wheels, bent his 
sails, and thus advanced against the town, 
to the horror of his enemies, with his 
vessels from the landside. A propitious 
moment had been chosen. The Greek 
fleet had fallen into decay, and the empire 
was hard pressed by the Bulgarians. The 
Emperor Leo VI. (the Philosopher) de- 
termined, therefore, to bribe the Russians 
to withdraw, after an ineffectual attempt 
had been made to get rid of them by 
poisoned food. The Greeks paid six 
pounds of silver for every ship, and m 
addition gave presents for the Russian 

towns. , 

Liberty of trading with Constantinople 
was then secured to the Russians. Their 
merchants, however, were to enter the 
city only by a certain gate and unarmed, 
under the escort of an imperial official ; 
their station was near the church of St. 
Mammas. They received also the nght 
to obtain for six months provisions in 
the city, to visit baths, and to demand pro- 
visions and ships’ gear (anchor. cabl«. 
and sails) for their return voyage. This 
treaty, having been concluded by word 
of mouth, was sworn to by the Byzantine 
on the cross, and by Oleg and his va^ds 

before their gods Peran and 

on them weapons. When the 

Russians left the city, 01 ^ 
S7Alx>i of fastened his shield to the 
Vieiorr city waU, as a token that 

he had taken possessiori of the cit^ 
This treaty was reduced to wnting in 
the year 911— a noteworthy dcKument. 
BoUi parties first promise love and 
ship to each other, and fix the ^ 

be incurred by any who ^»sturb their con 
cord through murder, theft, or Jscretiom 
Then follow agreements as to the ransom 
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of prisoners of war and slaves, as to servants 
who had deserted or been enticed away, and 
as to the estates of the Russians (Varangians 
or Varagians) who had died in the service 
of the emperor. The proviso as, to ship- 
wrecked men is important as a contribu- 
tion to internationaJ law. “ If the storm 
drives a Greek vessel on to a foreign coast, 
and any Russians inhabit such coast, the 
latter shall place in safety the ship with 
its cargo and help it on its voyage to the 
Christian country and pilot it through any 
dangerous places. But if such ship, either 
from storm or some other hindrance, 
cannot reach home again, then we Russians 
will help the sailors and recover the goods, 
if this occurs near the Greek territory. 
Should, however, such a calamity bef^ 
a Greek ship (far from Greece), we are 
w illin g to steer it to Russia and the cargo 
may be sold. Any piart of it that cannot 
be sold and the ship itself we Russians ^e 
willing to bring with us honestly, either 
when we go to Greece or are sent as 
ambassadors to your emperor, or when we 
come as traders to buy goods, and we 
hand over untouched the money paid Jor 

the merchandise. Should a 
The Uces 4 Russian have slain a man on 
or o Wiiord • or jjave plundered 

pf opbeey agreed penalty 

will be inflicted on him.” 01« 
the year 912. from the bite of a snake, 
which, it was alleged, crept out of Uw 
. skull of his favourite steed : hence ^ 

the legend about the marveUous fulfitoent 
o? a wizard’s prophecy that he shodd 
meet his death from that horse, ^ne 
• hundred years laterOleg becarne a 
hero of dtharine II.. who extolled him m 
a drama bearing his name. 

His successor. Igor or ® , S 

capable ruler, carried the work of conqu«t 
a stage further. In the year 914 Jhe 
Russians went with 500 ship p 

Caspian Sea and \^®.; 2 Sed 

coasts. The Arab Mascudi has dt^n^ 

this expedition, which appe^ . 
been mVde during the fnenty of Igor^ 
when his wife Olga (Helg) 
the affairs of the state. .He hmi«U, 

command of the Con- 

planned a new expeiUon a^nst 

ftantinople ; about the f"® to 

Pcchenegs. at h^ h ’d wn aUied 

plunder Bulgaria, which had l^n 

with Byzantium since 924- 

occasion the Russian fleet was „ 
by the Greek fire, with which the Russian 
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now made their first acquaintance. In 
^4, Igor marched once more against 
Kyzantium — the fourth Russian campaign 
against the capital. Igor was induced by 
peasants to withdraw, and a new treaty 
was then concluded (945). The old trading 
privileges of the Russians, were somewhat 
r^estricted. Certain goods, for example. 
. , might not be sold to them, and 
* t strict passports were demanded 
D*4**.«° from them. The Russians, in 

fo e< oa addition to this, pledged 
themselves to protect the region of the 
Chersonnese against attacks of the 
Danubian Bulgars. and to come to the aid 
of the Greek emperor in time of need. 

The treaty was once more solemnly sworn. 
“ And we.” so it runs in the Russian 
version of the document, '' so many of us 
as are baptised, have sworn in the cathe- 
dral of St. Elias (at Kiev), on the holy 
cross lying before us and this parchment, 
to hold and observe all that is written 
thereon, and not to transgress any part 
thereof. If any man transgress this, 
whether he be the prince himself or another, 
whether Christian or unbaptised, may he 
be deprived of all help from God ; let him 
liecome a serf in this life and in the life 
to come, and let him die by his own sword. 
The unbaptised Russians shall lay their 
shields, their naked swords, their gorgets, 
and other arms on the ground and swear 
to everything contained in this parchment , 
to wit. that Igor, every Boyar, and all the 
Russians \vill uphold it for ever. But if 
any man, be he prince or Russian subject, 
baptised or unbaptised, act contrary to 
the tenor of this document, let him die 
deservedly by his own sword, and let him 
t)e accursed by God and by Perun, since 
he breaketh his oath. May the great 
Prince Igor deign to preserve his sincere 
love for us. and not weaken it, so long as 
the sun shineth and the world remaineth 
in this and all 'uture time.” On his return 
home, Igor was murdered by the Drevlanes. 

from whom he wished to 
The Dr«*df«l tribute : according to 

^ Leo the Deacon he was liound 

Prince Iior saplings, whkh were 

bent io the ground, and was ‘w*) 

after the manner of Sinnis m the Greek 

le£end of Theseus. . ^ . 

Since Igor's son Sviatoslav was a 

minor, his widow Olga held the 
government. She first wreaked vengeanw 
on the Drevlanes. While besieging their 
town. Korosten, she promised to make 
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a peace with them in return for a tribatJ 
of three pigeons and three sparrows from 
every house. She then ordered balls of 
lighted tow to be fastened on the birds, 
which were let loose and set fire to the 
houses and outhouses of the Drevlanes. 
The Chronicle styles Olga the wisest of 
women. She was the first to accept 
Christianity; in 957 she went with a large^ 
retinue to Constantinople, and under the 
sponsorship of the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus and the Empress 
Helena, daughter of Romanus Lacapenus, 
received baptism and the name of Helena 
from the patriarch Theophylactus. She 
endeavoured to win her son over to the 
new doctrine ; “ My druzina |^dy-guard. 
huscarbesl would despise me,” he is said_ 
, to have replied. 

In 964 Sviatoslav himself, the greatest 
hero of old Russia, took over the govern- 
ment, although his mother (who died in 
970) still administered home affairs, since 
he was seldom in the country. He wished 
to complete the task which Oleg and 
Igor began. He turned his attention first 
against the still unconquered peoples on the 

Oka and Volga, marched 
STi»tosl»t the wiatici and then 

Greatest Hero ® Khazarf, whose 

of Oia Russ.* Helaweza (Belaja Vesh 

or Sarkel) he captured ; after subjugating 
the Jases (old Russian for Alanes. or in 
Georgian Owsi = Ossetes) and the Ranges 
(Tcherkesscs) he returned to Kiev. After 
the year 9^ the Wiatici paid tribute to 
Sviatoslav ; shortly afterwards (968-909) 
the Ros (apparently Baltic \ikings inde- 
pendent of Sviatoslav) laid waste Bulgaria 
as well ?s the Khazar towns Itil. Kha- 
iaran. and Samandar. These blows were 
so crushing that during the next tiMy 
years wc hear nothing more of the Khawre- 

Shortlv before these events Sviatodav. 
.acceding' to the requMt Emixror 

Nicephonis Phocas, Ijackcd up y 

payment of filteen hundredweight of cold 

(180,000 Byzantine gold 

undertaken a campaign 

bian Bulgars; they were be a tacked 

simultaneously from noith and 

the summer of 968 Sviat^oslav cri^d the 

Danube, defeat^ the “PS 

numerous places, and took pi j ^ 

in Perejaslavetz. Sviatoslav w^jnrrauy 
nlannin£ to establish himself firmy 

smee Peter, the Bulgamn ruler. 

died at the end J®"y^7ha?^he wild 
tidings came from Russia that the wiia 
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Pechen^ were besieging Kiev. They were 
induced temporarily to withdraw by the 
ruse of a false report that Sviatoslav was 
advancing with all speed against them ; 
but the people of Kiev accused Sviatoslav 
of indifference. He therefore retraced Ins 
steps as quickly as possible, defeated the 
Pechenegs, and restored peace. 

But his heart was still fixed on Bulgaria, 
since Perejaslavctz on the Danube was the 
centre of his country, and a place where all 
good things were collected together ; “ from 
the Greeks gold and precious stuffs, wine 
and fruits ; from the Bohemians and 
Hungarians silver and horses ; from Russia 
furs, wax, honey and slaves." In the end. 
Sviatoslav divided his empire among his 
three sons and marched towards the 
south-west. 

John Tzimisces had now come to tnc 
throne of the Byzantine Empire in the 
place of the murdered Nicephorus Phocas. 
His predecessor had concluded peace with 
Bulgaria so soon as he learnt the real 
plans of Sviatoslav, and Tzimisces now 
made a similar attempt, but twice with- 
out success. There remained therefore 
_ . only the arbitrament of 

Ru«»i»a Women sword. Pcrejaslavetz 

^ . and Silistria. to which 

Ata.net Creek. Russians had 

withdrawn, were captured by the Greeks, 
in spite of a most gallant resistance ; tlie 
Russian women themselves fought hand- 
to-hand in the mcl6c. 

The Russians were seen during the night 
after a l>attlc coming out of the town by 
moonlight to burn their dead. They 
sacrificed the prisoners of war over their 
ashes, and drowned fowls and little chil- 
dren in the Danube. The empjror pro- 
posed to Sviatoslav to decide the victory* 
by single combat. Sviatoslav declined, 
and was the more bent on a last passage 
of arms. But when this also turned out 
disastrously to him. owing to the superior- 
ity of the Greek forces, he made overtures 
for peace (971). The terms were as 
follows : The emperor promised to provide 
provisions for tW army of Sviatoslav, 
which withdrew >vith the honours of war, 
and not to harass them with the Greek 
fire during the retreat ; he also confirmed 
the old trading privileges of the Russian 
merchants. 

A meeting of Sviatoslav and Tzimisces 
took place on the right bank of the Danube 
to ratify the settlement. Leo the Deacon 
has left us a description of his person. 


Sviatoslav was of middle height, with 
blue eyes and thick eyebrows ; his nose 
was flattish. his mouth hidden by a heavy 
moustache ; his beard was scanty, and his 
head close shorn except for one Ic^k 
hanging down on each side (a sign of his 
high birthl ; his neck rose like a column 
from his shoulders, and his limbs were 
well proportioned. His general 
Ead of aspect was gloomy and savage. 
Ro..ia'. ^ gQjj ring set with a ruby 
Pacaa A*« v>etween two pearls, hung from 
one ear : his white tunic was only distin- 
guished from those of his warriors by its 
cleanliness. 

Sviatoslav now set out on his homeward 
journey. But the Pechenegs were already 
waiting on the Dnieper. The Greek chron- 
iclers relate that Tzimisces had requested 
the Pechenegs to .allow the Russi.an army 
to pass through without hindrance ; but 
he would probably have done the exact 
opposite. With a wearied and exhausted 
army, whose ranks were being thinned 
by hunger. Sviatoslav went slowly home- 
wards. He was slain by Kuria. the prince 
of the Pechenegs (973). who had his skull 
made into a drinking-vessel. Part only 
of Sviatoslav’s army succeeded in making 
their way to Kiev. This was the end of 
the greatest hero of Old Russia. A soldier 
rather than a general or statesman, he 
was worshipped by his followers. He and 
Oleg strengthened aiul consolidated the 
Old Russian state. The Pagan age of 
Russia ends with Sviatoslav. 

Sviatoslav’s three sons were still minors 
when he divided his empire among them, 
and each of them was placed under a 
guardian. Jarapolk was sovereign in 
Kiev, Oleg in the country* of the Drevlanes, 
Vladimir in Novgorod. Quarrels soon 
broke out ; Oleg fell in battle ; Vladimir 
fled to Scandinavia; Jarapwlk thus re- 
mained sole ruler. But Vladimir' came 
back with numerous Varagian mercenaries, 
defeated Jarapolk and besieged him in 
_ „ Rodna. When Jarapolk sur- 

H«ro rendered, at the demand of 

i. bis brother, and w’as on the 

o(. Ike ThroM Vladimir, he was 

murdered by two Varagians at the door 
of the presence-chamber. 

Vladimir thus assumed the govern- 
ment in 977. He, too, was a hero, fought 
many wars, and conquered numerous 
trib^. His importance, however, does not 
lie in this, but in the Christianising of the 
Russians, which was completed by him. 
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Merchants had long since brought the 
Christian doctiines from Byzantium to 
Russia.; several churches already existed 
in Kiev and elsewhere, and the Christian 
faith in Russia was free and unmolested. 
When Olga received baptism, in 957, 
there was already a considerable Christian 
community in Kiev. Tradition relates 

Vlftdimir Jews, the Moham- 

... medans, the Romans, and the 
Byzantines had tried to. win 
Vladimir over to their faith. 
He is said to have sent, by the advice of 
his Boyars and city elders, envoys into every 
country, who were to report from their 
own experience on the value of the different 
religions. Ten men thus started out, first 
to the Bulgarians, then to the Germans, 
lastly to Byzantium. The service in 
the splendid church of St. Sophia at 
Byzantium made the best impression on 
them. This decided the adoption of the 
Greek faith. Vladimir had indeed no 
other choice. Unless he made some 
violent breach with the past, he was 
bound to establish the Byzantine re* 
ligion, which was already widely spread 
in the country, as the national religion. 

The decision was taken, as had b^n the 
case with the Franks or the Bulgariens, 
during a campaign. Vladimir, as an ally 
of the emperor, vowed to become a 
Christian if he should take Kherson. 
Christians were already strongly repre- 
sented in his army. When, then, the 
town surrendered, he sent to the Em- 
perors Basil II. and Constantine V'III.,and 
asked the hand of their sister Anna. His 
request was granted on the condition that 
he would consent to be baptised. 
Vladimir is said to have attributed the 
defeats of his great father to the mighty 
God of the Christians, just as the Byzan- 
tines thanked at one time St. Demetrius, at 
another St. Theodorus Stratilates, for their 
victories. Vladimir now, therefore, put 
the Christian God to the proof before 

Kherson, just as Constantine 
The ChriitiBB Clovis had done in 

God Pol similar crises, and since the 
16 the Te»t result was favourable, he 
decided to adopt the Christian doctrine. He 
was, therefore, baptised in 988 in Kherson. 
The Byzantines conferred on him new 
royal insignia and the title of Bds^tts, 
which he at once inscribed on his gold and 
silver coins. He returned to Kiev, after 
founding another church in Kherson. 
The Russian chronicle tells us what a 
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marvellous change was then accom- 
plished in ' the character of yiadimir. 
Formerly a bloodthirsty barbarian, he had 
once \vished to revive the service of the 
old gods to whom he owed his victory 
over Jarapolk. He commanded a Perun 
of wood with a silver head and golden 
beard to be erected on a hill in the vicinity 
of his palace at Kiev, and then images 
of Chors, Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla and 
Mokosh. Two Christian Varagians were 
sacrificed to Ferun, since the father re- 
fused to surrender to the pagan priests his 
son, on whom the sacrificial lot had fallen. 
Vladimir had been an unbridled volup- 
tuar)'. Besides five lawful wives, he had 
three hundred concubines in Wyszgorod, 
300 in Belgorod, and 200 in the village of 
Berestow near Kiev. 

But after the adoption of Christianity he 
became a changed man. The idols were 
cast down, and, amid the tears of their 
worshippers, were partly hacked to piec^, 
partly burnt. He ordered the Perun, which 
was most highly revered, to be fastened 
to the tail of a horse : twelve men then 
belaboured it with sticks and hurled it 
^ . into the river. The spot is 

» imif even now pointed out where 
the “downfall of the devil" 
** ° * was consummated. Men were 

posted along the shore to push back 
into the water the stranded god and 
to keep off the wailing pagans. 

Vladimir then issued a proclamation that 
any man, whether rich or poor, who did not 
come to the river bank on the next morning 
would be considered his enemy. The next 
day he went to the Dnieper acconv 
panied by the priests. The people stepped 
into the water and were baptised m 
crowds. Many followers of the 
escaped into the steppes or the woods , 
centuries elapsed before Russia was 
entirely Christian. Under the direction of 
the Greeks he started a. school at 
Even this encountered difficulties Vlaoi- 
mir, indeed, was compelled to send many 
children away from school back to their 
homes, because their parents regard 
writing as a dangerous form of witcncra . 

Kiev, where there was already a bishop- 
ric, was now made the see of a metro- 
politan. and several new bishopms were 
founded. The first metropolitan. Michael, 
came from Constantinople ; * 

later times the bishops and metropolitans 
were mostly Greeks, seventeen out ol 
twenty-three, down to the Mongol invasion 
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of 1240. The first priests are said to 
have been Bulgarians. It was not until 
later that the schools provided for their 
own rising generation. 

Vladimir was completely changed. He 
remained loyal to his Greek wi. j. distri- 
buted his income to the churches and the 
poor, and no longer took pleasure in wars. 

Q contrast to his previous 

A Gre»« Step sg^g^ty the prince was now 

mild; he was reluctant, from 
Hutory enforce death 

penalties, and, since brigandage was largely 
on the increase, had to be urged by the 
bishops to reintroduce the old laws. In all 
probability, he, like the Emperor OttoIII. 
and Duke Boleslav I. Chabis. had ^en 
influenced by the idea of the miUenriium, 
and believed that the end of the world 
would come in the year looo. He was 
passionately fond of relics, and came back 
from Kherson with a rich store of them. 
He is worshipped in the Russian Church 
as a saint, and was named Isapostolos, or 
the Apostle-like. 

Although Christianity was only super- 
ficially grafted upon national life and 
was so adapted to Pagan customs and ideas 
that it was closely interwoven \nth 
the old popular religion, nevertheless ^e 
conversion was decisive for Russia. By 
the adoption of the Greek f^th it eritered 
into the communion of the Greek Church 
and into the intellectual hentage of the 
Greek world, and by so doing was distinctly 
opposed to the Roman Church and 
Western civilisation. This step decided the 
place of Russia in the history of the world. 
Henceforward Russia shares the for- 
tunes of the Oriental Church, and partly 
those of the Byzantine Empire. Byzan- 
tium had gained more by the conversion 
of Russia than it could have ever won bv 
force of arms : Russia became m culture and 
religion a colony of Byzantium without 
thereby losing political independence. We 
must not overlook the fact that Byzan- 
tium then was the foremost 
What Ru»»ia gj^jiised nation, from which 
Gained from Western Europ>e had much 

Byzantiam learn Byzantine Christian- 

ity brought inestimable advantages to the 
R^sian people-a language for church 
services, which was understood ^>y ^11 an<J 
enriched the vernacular with a host of 
new words ; and an independent church. 
Xh promoted culture and at the ^me 

time was considered 

^Zmon focus lor all parls of Russia. 
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Priests and bishops brought books fr^ra 
New Byzantium and disseminated the 
art of writing. These were followed by 
architects, builders, scholars, artists and 
teachers. Splendid edifices rapidly arose 
in Russia. Kiev with its countless churches 
was soon able to vie with Byzantium. 
Vladimir founded a school for the training 
of the priests. Monasteries were built, 
which carried culture into distant coun- 
tries. It was the national church which 
helped the Russians to impress a Slavonic 
character on alien races. 

The union with Byzantium had, it is 
true, some disadvantages ; but these 
were not apparent for centuries. After 
the thirteenth century Byzantine culture 
retrograded, and Russia suffered the same 
fate as her instructress. The hatred of the 
West, which Russia inherited from Byzan- 
tium, was transformed, at a period when 
the Western civilisation stood high, into 
a hatred of culture. Russia was thi^ con- 
demned to a sort of stagnation. But it 
can hardly be asserted with justice that 
Russia suffered any detriment l^use 
in days of danger it could not reckon on 
support from Rome. It is true 
Tfce F*ie Rome was for many cen- 

of EMiefft foremost wwer. but 

*^'’”’** was she able to save Palestine ? 

Russia shared the fate 

because that was the fate of all Extern 

Europe, which, lying on the frontier oi 

Asia, suffered much from Asiatic nord«. 

Russia and Byzantium were like break 

waters erected against the ^avw of 

Asiatic immigration. That wm the <h 

back of the geographical portion. Eve 

the line of states which lay ^^^^r toe . 

Poland and Hungary, had 

drawn into the same 'rortex. . .. ^ 

states westward of this 

were able to develop their civilisati 

Since Russia thos^ 

field of Greek though^ .1 adop ed 

peculiar conditions which tMulted M 
conseouence of the relations of Churen x 
l°a.1^n Byzantium, 

ecclesiastical absolutism “"I* , , ...jth 

r^iLZs^rStno,"^ even^raljc. 

This claim kindled in tne 
stni£gl« between the Panaev 

^'dl^n“;R';:‘lio:S’ov?mrntdisturh«. 
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the East There the Church continued my unworthy self frightened him. he 
in* that subordination to the state accompanied me ^vith his army for two 
which hid existed from the beginning, days to the furthest boundary of his 
Hence the omnipotence of the State in kingdom, which he had surrounded with 
Russia, although the Church at all times an exceedingly strong and long palisade, 
exercised great influence there. The He dismounted ; I and my companions 

sovereign could appoint or depose the went ahead, while he followed with the 
bishops. Even the ecclesiastical depend- chief men of his army. Thus we passed 

ence on Byzantium was rather a matter j.. through the gate. He took his 

of tolerance and custom than an esta- station on one hill, we on 

blished right. If the sovereign did not ^ myself carried the 

find it agreeable to receive a bishop sent cross, which 1 embraced with 

from Byzantium, he substituted another, my arms, and sang the well-known verse. 
The inner change which was worked ‘ Peter, if thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.’ 
in Vladimir was in one respect dis- “ When the antiphone was finished, the 
advantageous for the empire ; there was prince sent one of bis nobles to us with 
a loss of energy. In the year 992 Vladimir the following message : ' I have escorted 
came into conflict with the Pechenegs on thee to the spot where my land ends and 
the southern frontier near Perejaslav. that of the enemy begins. I Ixjsccch thee 
A single combat was to decide the day. in God’s name not to grieve me by forfeil- 
After a fierce struggle a young Russian ing thy young life ; I know that to-morrow 
succeeded in throttling with his own before the third hour thou wilf have to 
hands the giant champion of the Peche- taste the bitterness of death without 
negs. In order to protect the country cause and without gain.' I sent the 
against further attacks, Vladimir esta- following answer back to him : ' May 

blished a line of defence. There are indica- God open paradise to thee, as thou hast 

tions that he entered into alliances with opened to us the way to the heathen ! ’ 
y. .. . the West, above all with Rome, we then started, and went two days, and 
laAiiUftec Germany, Poland and Bohemia, no one did us any harm. On the third 
with Roac His son Sviatopolk married the day — it was a Friday — we wore thrice, 
daughter of Boleslav 1 . of at daybreak, noon, and at the ninth hour, 
Poland. Possibly there is some connection brought to execution with lx>wcd neck, 
between this and the fact that Vladimir and yet each time came out from among 
in 981 took possession of the Czerwenish the army of the enemy unscathed. On 
towns of Halicz and Przemysl — the later Sunday we reached a large tribe, and a 
Red Russia — and thus pushed the western respite was accorded to us until si>ccial 
frontier of Russia as far as the Carpa- messengers had summoned the whole 
thians. tribe to a council. At the ninth hour of 

In the year 1000, Bruno of Querfurt, the next Sunday we were haled to the 
styled the Archbishop of the Heathen, meeting. . . . Then a vast multitude 
came to him, being desirous to preach the rushed upon us . . . and raised a terrible 
Gospel to the wild Pechenegs. Vladimir outcry. With a thousand axes and swords 
employed him to negotiate a peace with they threatened to hew us to pieces. . . . 
the Pechenegs, and accompanied him to The elders at length tore us forcibly from 
the frontier. TTie report which Bruno their hands. They listened to us, and 
furnished in 1008 to the Emperor Hen^ II. recognised in their wisdom that we had 
gives us a good picture of Vladimir’s come to them with good intentions. So 
character. He wrote : " After I had spent r- ^ stayed for five months with, 
a full year among the Hungarians to no that people, and travelled 

pur^M, I went amon^t the most terrible ^ through three of their districts ; 

all heathen, the Pe<menegs. The lord of we did not reach the fourth, 

the Russians (Vladimir), ruler of a vdde but envoys from their nobles came to us. 
territory and great riches, detained me When some thirty souls had been won 
lor a month, tried to deter me from my for Christianity, we concluded for the 
pur^se, and was solicitous about me, acceptance of the king a peace such as 
as if I was one who wantonly desired to they thought no one save we would have 
rush upon destruction. . . . But since been able to conclude. ‘ This peace,’ they 
“ not move me from my purpe^. said, ‘is concluded through thee. If, as 
ana since, besides that, a vision concerning thou promisest, it is lasting, we are w illing 
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all to become Christians ; but if the 
prince does not loyally adhere to it, we 
must then think about war, not Chris- 
tianity.’ With this object I went back 
again to the prince of the Russians, who 
for God's sake was contented therewith, 
and gave his son as hostage. We, however, 
consecrated one of our number to be bishop, 
.. . and placed him, together with 
yiaaiBir middle of the 

land. Thus Christian order now 
* * prevails among the most cruel 

and wicked nation of heathens that 
dwells on the face of the globe.” This 
important letter, which is also the only 
contemporary account of Vladimir, un- 
fortunately breaks off here. St. Bruno 
was probably master of some one Slavonic 
language. 

According to the later chroniclers. 
Vladimir was much beloved by his people. 
The tradition records with especial pl^- 
sure how every week he banqueted vvith 
his Druzina and the elders of the city of 
Kiev. He is celebrated in historical 
ballad as a sun-god, and called the beauti- 
ful red sun of Russ afkrasnoje solnyszko). 
The Church reckoned him amongst her 
saints. 

Vladimir died in 1015. Some con- 
siderable time probably before his death 
he had divided* his empire among his 
sons after the following method : Sviato- 
polk received Turow ; Isjaslav, Polock ; 
Boris, Rostow ; Gleb. Murom ; Sviato- 
slav, the country of the Drevlanes ; 
WseVolod. Volhynia : Mstislav. Tmuto- 
rokan. Whether or how he <lisposed of 
Kiev we are not told. In any case, the 
quarrel about it broke out immediately 
after his death. The Druzina had wished 
for one of the sons of the Greek princes 
Anna. But Boris, like his brother Gleb, 
was absent, and the power was seized by 
Sviatopolk. the son-in-law of Bol^lav of 
Poland, who happened to be on the spot, 
although an attempt was made to k^p 

secret the death of the 
RuMiA father until the arrival of 

Develops Uader -phe latter himsolf 

Jaroslar resigned the sovereignty in 

favour of his elder brother, but neverthe- 
less was assassinated together vvith Gleb 
and Sviatoslav. Bons and Gleb were 
worshipped as holy martyrs, and many 

churches bear their names. 

The other brothers were now seized 
with panic. Jaroslav of Novgorod 
marched at once against Sviatopolk. 
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defeated the “ godless ” sinner atLubetch 
and forced him to fly to Poland. Jaroslav 
then remained in Kiev ; for Sviatopolk, 
although reinstated in 1017 by Boleslav 
of Poland — who took this opportunity 
to conquer Przemysl in 1018— could not 
maintain his position. Jaroslav had yet 
another war to face with Mstivlav of 
Tmutorokon. With the help of the 
Kasoges, Khazars and Seweranes Mstislav 
insisted upon a new partition of the 
empire in 1023 ; he received the whole 
country east of the Dnieper, with a 
residence in Tchemigov. Jaroslav's rule 
was important for the development of 
Russia. We notice especially a coolness 
in the relations with the Varagians, who 
began to be troublesome and, indeed, 
dangerous to him. Between them and the 
Novgorodians there were frequent and 
sanguinary riots. Jaroslav supported the 
latter, and sent the Varagians out of the 
land, as Vladimir had tried to do in 980. 
Thus the Varagian age of Russia ends 
with Jaroslav. 

Russia already appears as a large Slavonic 
commonwealth, with a policy of its own 
and a consciousness of nation- 
Kiev the as if the wars 

Adstraiioa Byzantium had formerly 

of ihe West jyg merely to Varagian 

influences, the last occasion vyhen Russia 
and the empire came into collision occurred 
under Jaroslav. The casus belli was a 
quarrel between Russian merchants and 
Byzantines. The punitory expedition 
with which Jaroslav entrusted his son 
Vladimir in 1043 ended disastrously, once 
more in consequence of the devastating 
effect of the Greek flre. Part only of the 
Russian army was able to mlly and 

inflict a defeat on the M 

Jaroslav, though no hero m the sjvle ol 

Sviatoslav, still !mew how to handle the 
sword. He struck the P^chenegs such a 
blow that they no longer ven^red to 

attack Russia; their 
appeared. Their role w^ i^n on er 
howler bv another wild people, tne 
pXwS. ^hom Nve already know - 
Kumanes. In the west, .^f®: 
foueht with Lithuanians, Jatvingcs. 

of the West ; among its 

were said to number 4^. that f ^ 

Sophia with its splendid mosaics 
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conspicuous. TTie city with its eight 
m^kets was the rendezvous of merchants 
from Byiantium, Germany. Scandinavia, 
Hungary and Holland ; notillas of mer- 
chantmen furrowed the waters of the 
Dnieper. 

Jaroslav founded monasteries, for 
instance, the Crypt Monastery at Kiev, 
which was destined to l>ecome a seminary 
of culture for Russia. Himself acquainted 
with writing, he took an interest in schools, 
and founded one in his beloved Novgorod 
for 300 boys. He had not artists enough 
to decorate all the churches, nor priests 
enough to provide for ili^nne service. He 


Jaroslav enjoyed a high reputation 
among his contemixiraries. He formed 
connections by marriage with the royal 
houses of Norway. Poland, Hungary and 
France, and was in request as an ally. 
The Russian }>eople called him the Wise ; 
the Scandinavian sagas have much to tell 
of him. If, however, the empire was 
to be preserved in its old grandeur the 
succession must be fixed in some way. 
In old times, when the state was governed 
in patriarchal style and the sovereign 
held a paternal authority, when the royal 
treasury was also the national treasury 
and the offices at the royal court were also 







THE GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR MONOMACH 
HU »o«™a,eot Usted from 1111 till lliS. .x.d wm o.rked b, vigour .nd ju.tictv 




summoned Greek choristers from Byzan- 
capital, who were to instruct 
the Ru^ian clergy. Adam of Bremen was 
justified, therefore, in calling Kiev the rival 
of ^nstantinople and the fairest ornament 
of Greece. Since Russia had hitherto no 
wntten laws. Jaroslav ordered the custom- 
ary law to be noted down. This simple 
code <»ntains little beyond a scale of 
penaltira for various crimes, and a fixed 
table of fines ; it does not mention death 
^ntenc« or corporal punishments. Never- 
it was a promising preliminary step. 
The first wlesiastical laws for Russia were 
also put into WTiting under Jaroslav. 


state offices— when, that is. the empire 
was considered the private property of the 

"as identical with 
public law and the sovereign had the con- 
trol ol the kingdom as much as of his own 
goods and chattels. And just as. according 
to the civil law of the time, every child 
had a claim to a part of the paternal or 
family property, so every member of the 
reigning house had a claim to a share of 
the kingdom. 

Since, then, according to Germano- 

custom, the eldest of the tribe or 

the - ®?'"'"‘stered affairs within 

the family circle, so in the empire the 
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younger members were^ pledged to obey 
the eldest. This was the so-called “ right of 
seniority.” Russia had long been ruled on 
this principle. The custom had grown up 
there since the days of Olga that the 
eldest should have his home in Kiev, while 
the younger sons lived elsewhere, and 
were in some sense his subjects. Sviato- 
slav had divided the kingdom 
»ro» ftv among his sons on this prin- 
ciple, only reserving for himself 
** the title of grand duke. 
According to the Russian Chronicle, 
Jaroslav, foreseeing his death, made the 
following arrangements : ” Isjaslav, your 
efdest brother, \vill represent me and reign 
in Kiev. Subject yourselves to him as 
you have subjected yourselves to your 
father. I give to Sviatoslav, Tchernigov, 
to Wsewolod, Perejaslav, to Wjatshejav, 
Smolensk. Igor, the youngest, receives 
Vladimir with Volhynia. Let each be 
content with his share ; if not. then shall 
the elder brother sit in justice over you as 
lord. He will defend the oppressed and 
punish the guilty.” By this arrangement 
Jaroslav had merely acted according 
to the ancient custom. How far the privi- 
leges went which customary law gave 
to the ” eldest ” is shown by the expression 
current at that time ; the younger rode 
at the rein of the elder ; he had him as 
master, stood at his orders, and looked up 
to him. The grand duke, whose seat was 
in Kiev, was lord over all Russia ; he 
disposed of vacant principalities, and was 
the supreme judge and commander-in- 
chief. , 

The innovation introduced by Jaro- 
slav probably consisted only in clearly 
defining the oroer in which the younger 
princes should be promoted after the 
death of the grand duke. The temtories. 
which he assigned to his sons according 
to their rcsi>ective age and rank, formed 
the following scale : Kiev I., 

II Perejaslav III., Smolensk IV.. Vladi- 
mir V. The rovaJ throne was 
The Siprmy jq be reached by pro- 

Peih to ceeding from V. to I. If a junior 
the Throae p^nce died before the elder, and 
therefore without having reached Kiev 

his sons also remained 

CTand ducal title. Thus the son of Vladimir 

of Novgorod, Rotislav, was forced to 

abandon any prospect of 
The princes who were thus from f^e firet 
orecluded from advancing, since their 
fathers had not been grand dukes, were 
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called Isgoji. But the weakness of the law 
lay in this very point ; for those who wre 
set aside felt the injustice of it,*and had 
recourse to arms. Parties were formed 
which were bitter foes to each other. 

The position of the grand duke at the 
same time was not strong enough to ensure 
order. His power rested on the idea of a 
paternal authority which was deficient 
in any true basis of power ; he had, in fact, 
only obtained one share, like the others. 
If he wished toenforce the right of seniority, 
he was compelled to look out for alliances. 
And since self-interest usually outweighs 
patriotism, Russia was plunged into long 
years of civil war through the increasing 
numbers of the royal house. Subsequently 
many petty principalities, which were 
unceasingly at war with each other, 
sprang up side by side in Russia, since 
the legal arrangement was broken down 
by unforeseen contingencies. The root 
of the evil is to be found in that defective 
legislation and in the large increase of 
the Rurikoviches. 

Thus the heroic age ended with Jaroslav. 
Russia, parcelled out into numerous pro- 
vinces, its strength sapped by 
R«i>U • prolonged civil wars, won sank 
Heroic Afc ^be pinnacle which it had 

** “ reached in its days of prosper- 

ity. Perhaps for this reason tradition has 
shed a flood of glory round the last prince 
and desewt of the old era. 

The very first successor of Jarfslav. 
the Grand Duke Isjaslav. whom his father 
had placed on the throne at Kiev dunng 
his lifetime, could not maintain Jj'S 
tion. The people of Kiev banished him 

and raised to the 0° 

stood outside the prescribed order ^ 
succession. A hot dispute sejm broke out 
which was destined to last for oentunM^ 
Not a single Russian onnee 
♦n invoke in case of need, the nejp 
Poles Gerinans. Lithuanians. Hungarians 
or even Polovws. The first aopeal for 
help was to the Polish ^oke Bolwlav H- 
the^ Bold, who conquered Kie% in o^. 
as Boleslav I. had once ^on^and for 
first time sacked the city. ’ -pgHed 
the threatened Isjaslav "’as 
once more to give way. an j 

?MKtter“Sled « 
ijo?e‘"untuS“''ac;Sally his son, 
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Jaropolk, to Home to Pope Gregory VII. 
{a course which was followed later by his 
second son, Sviatopolk, grand duke from 
1093 to 1114). 

If we reflect that the Investiture struggle 
was then at its height, and that the rift 
between Rome and the Greek Church was 
now too wide to be bridged, we must 
from the Russian standpoint condcrr.n the 
conduct of Isjaslav in offering for sale in 
every market the honour of his country. 
He had not been able to induce Little 
Poland or Germany to lend him any help 
without some return, and he now went to 
Rome and professed himself to be a vassal 
of the papal chair. The Pope in gratitude 
nominated his son Jarojwlk to be his 
successor. Had that nomination been 
accepted, a hereditary monarchy would at 
one stroke have been created in Russia, 
certainly to the country's advantage. But 
Isjaslav never came to the throne. 

Hitherto there had not been wanting a 
supply of able princes and heroes of the 
old stamp ; but they destroyed each other. 
Everyone knew that this meant the ruin 
of Russia ; but no one was willing or 
Priacet prevent it. Vladimir 

KIm the Crow Monomach, the son of that 
of Peace Wsewolod to whom, accord- 
ing to the distribution made 
by Jaroslav. the district ofPcrejaslav was 
assigned, was a man of gentle character, 
religious and just, but at the same time 
brave and shrewd. He always endeavoured 
to settle disputes by pacific methods, and 
pointed out the great ravages caused by 
the Polovzes. The princes finally concluded 
a }»aceful alliance, when they met in 1097 
at Lubetch by Tchernigov on the Dnieiier. 
the source of the evil was seen to lie in 
the proviso that the princes, since they 
moved from one country to another, 
padually approaching Kiev, never felt at 
home anywhere, but neglected their princi- 
palitie^ It was, therefore, decided that 
every' Runko\ich should continue to hold 
his father s share. All kissed the cross 
01 peace, and promised to defend the 
country’, one and all, against the Polovzes. 

But the mie of succession, which had 
become m Lubetch the law of the land 
did not put an end to the civil wars! 
Da\id of Volhyma. the son of Igor and 
grandson of Jaroslav. was at enmity with 
Volodar of Terebowla and Vassilko of 

The prince’s 

had hardly separated when the Grand Duke 
bviatopolk. in consequence of the hints of 


David, enticed Vassilko to Kiev, and 
then surrendered him to David, who 
put out his eyes. The princes once more 
assembled in iiou at Uwjatyci on the 
Dnieper, and concluded a new peace ; the 
chief agent this time, also, was Vladimir 
^^onomach. He was Grand Duke from 
1 1 14 to 1125, and conducted the govern- 
w . , ment with vigour and iusticc. 

A letter which Vladimir 

of Cooo»«l Tchernigov 

IS still extant, as also his will, 
some of the chief sentences of which deserve 
to be quoted. '* Since my end is near, 1 
thank the All Highest that ne has prolonged 
my’ days. . . . Praise the Lord, dear chil- 
dren, and love also your fellow-mcn. 
Neither fasting, nor solitude, nor moiiasti- 
cism will save you, but good deeds alone. 

. . . Do not always have the name of 

God on your lips ; but if you have 
strengthened an oafh by kissing the cross, 
beware of breaking it. . . . Look 

diligently yourselves after everything in 
your households, and do not trust to 
retainers and servants, or the guests will 
S|)cak evil of your house. Be strenuous in 
war, setting a model to your voivodes. 

• . . When you travel througli your 

country, suffer not your vassals to molest 
the jicople. but where you halt, give your 
meat and drink to your hosts. Above all 
honour your guests, noble and lowly, tner 
chants and ambassadors ; if ye cannot 
give them presents, make them content 
at least with food and drink. For guests 
spread good and evil rejxirt of us in 
foreign lands. . . Love your wives 

but be not governed by them. . 

Keep in mind (he good which ye hear, and 
learn that which ye do not know. My father 
could s]>cak in five languages. 

Man ought always to be occupied. When 
you are journeying on horseback, and 
have no business to transact, do not eivc 
way to idle thouglits. but repeat some 
prayer which you have learnt : if no other 
R«lc»ror <^curs to you. then the shortest 
Rett ftftd best, ‘ Lord have mercy 

Wor»Up f"*? ' Never go to sleep 

without having bowed your 
head to the earth ; but if you feel ill. bow 
yourselves thnee to the earth. U*t the sun 
never find you in bod ! Go earlv into the 
church to offer your matins to Cod : mv 
father did so, and so did all good men. 

• • After doing that thev sat in 
council with the Druzma, or adrninistered 
justice or rode to the chase. But at noon 
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Reeord of 
MoAOmACh 


they lay dowTi to sleep ; for God hath 
fixed noontide as a time of rest not only 
for men. but also for four-footed creatures 
and for birds. Thus, too, hath your 
father lived. I have always done p>er- 
sonally that which I might have employed 
my servants to do. ... I myself 
exercised supervision over the church and 
'■'V r- i.- divine worship, over the 
household, the tables, the 
chase, the hawks and the 
falcons. I have fought in 
eighty-three campaigns altogether, not 
reckoning the unimportant ones. I con- 
cluded nineteen treaties of peace with the 
Polovzes. I took prisoners more than a 
hundred of their noblest princes and 
afterwards released them ; more than two 
hun<lrod I executed and drowned in the 
rivers. Who has travelled quicker than I ? 
If I started in the morning from Tcherni- 
gov. I was in Kiev before vesjwrs. . . 

I loved the chase, and your uncle and I 
liave often captured wild beasts together. 
How often have I been brought to the 
ground . . . but the Lortl hath pre- 

served me. Therefore, dear children, fear 
neither death nor battle nor wild beasts. 
Be men. whatever be the destiny that 
God intend.s for you ! If ilivine jirovi- 
dence has destined death for us, neither 
father nor mother nor brother can save 
us. Let the hope of man be in the pro- 
tection of Gotl alone. " When \ ladimir 
.Monomach died, in 1125, '‘all the people 
wept,” said his contemporary Nt^^tor. 

The number ol the princes fighting for the 
possession of Kiev grew more and more, 
ind ttie position of Ku'^sia became more 
.md more desperate. South Russia in 
particular could never regain tranquillity 
and defend itself against the wild dwelleis 
in the steppe. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance indeed that inveterate feuds 
prevailed among these latter. The western 
tribes, the Torkes. Berendejans, and 
Pechenegs, which were called collectively 

Chornyje Klobuki (Black 
Poliiicftl Caps), were mortal enemies 

Collapse of \jje Polovzes. and there- 

Soutk Russia Russia and 

were settled in the country. They were 
soon assimilated with the Russian people, 
and thus brought a |>ecuhar strain into 
the national characteristics of South 
Russia. These various nations ol the 
steppe fought as allies of one Russian 
prinqe against others, until they all became 
Slavs. But as late as the sixteenth ccntur> 


a tribe in the district of Skvirsh n^ar 
Kiev called itself “ Polovces.” 

The end of all this was the political and 
economic collapse of South Russia. A con- 
sequence of the same causes was that the 
princes who were excluded from the con- 
test for Kiev shook themselves free from 
the supremacj' of the grand duke there, 
and that totally indepiendent principalities 
were formed. This was the case with 
Polock, Novgorod. Rostov, Turov. Pskov, 
Wjatka, and in the west w'ith Halicz. 

A powerful principality developed in the 
south-west of Russia, in the Dniestei 
district. Vladimir, who had been entrusted 
by Jaroslav the Wise with the conduct of 
the campaign against Byzantium in 1043. 
and as prince of Novgorod had pre- 
deceased his father in 1052, had left a son. 
Rotislav. The latter, as the “ Isgoj ” (see 
above] having noclaim to the throne of the 
grand duke, had to be content with Rostov. 
When, then, one of his uncU’s, Vjatcheslav 
of Smolensk, died, .and tlie youngest uncle. 
Igor, advanced trom Vulhynia to Smo- 
lensk, Rotislav obtained Volhj’nia, while 
Rostov was defeated at Perejaslav. But 
when Igor also died at Smolensk 
PoUoftEadSj^ 1060. and Rotislav indulged 
RotisU* s holies of advancing to 

AdvcBtures and later eventually 

to Kiev, the uncles did not wish to make 
this fresh concession him. The adven- 
turous prince, therefore, went in 10(14 with 
his Druzina in an oblique line 
extreme west of Russia to the farthe.->t 
eastern bouiidarv. to Tmutonikan, and 
drove out the prince Gleb, the son of Ins 
uncle Sviatoslav of Tchermgov. As the 
nearest neighbour of the Byzantines, fie 
aroused their alarm . a Katapan who was 
sent to him won his confidence and 

iHiisoned him in 1066. 

^ Rurik, Volodar. and \ assilko. the sons 

of Rotislav. inherited a part of 

Volhynian principality. and 

TercLvIa; these 

which had been conquered f>y 

the Great iit 081. and taken from him hy 

Boleslav of Poland in 1018. ^ 

back by Jaroslav in 1031. ™ 

the Polish disturbances. The Uict 
Princes at Lnbetch recognised 

to the towns. The ’«°"ce 

David oi Volhynia, to wrest 'h'® 
from the Rotislaviches he 

New bishoprics were ,e, in 

twellth century, f ,X'"Fii„i. 

Przemysl (1120) and Halicz (abou 57 
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Vladimirko, the son bf Volodar, after the 
death of. his father, his uncles, and his 
brother Rotislav of Przemysl, united the 
whole country under his sceptre and made 
Halicz on the Dniester his capital. When 
he died in 1153 he left to his only son 
Jaroslav Osmomsyl, who reigned until 
1187, a principality stretching from the 
River San almost to the mouth of the 
Dniester. The Chronicle extols the wis- 
dom and learning of this prince, who was 
a patron of culture and possessed a re- 
markable library. The principality of 
Halicz (Galicia) threatened to eclipse 
Kiev. 

It fell to the lot of this ])rincipality, 
from its prominent position on the western 
frontier of Russia, to repel the attacks of 
the Hungarians under Bela III. and of the 
Poles, who were then to n by internal 
feuds. But under Via fimir, son of 
Osmomysl (about 1200). Romanof Volhynia, 
having been called in by Galician Boyars, 
won the country over to his side, and by 
this union of Volhynia with Halicz 
founded a dominion which was perhaps 
the most powerful among all the Russian 
tu,is.,„.. j states and larger than the exisl- 

Polish Empire. Roman had 
AnV,«ir throne of Kiev at his dis- 
posal, and fought with Poles. 
Lithuanians, and Hungarians. The 
Volhynian Chronicler calls him the undis- 
puted monarch of all Russia. The ex- 
pellcd Vladimir sought refuge with the 
German Emperor. Innocent III., to whose 
ears the fame of Roman had come, sent 
an embassy to him, offering him the royal 
crown, and urged him to adopt Catholic- 
ism ; he received, however, an unfavour- 
able answer. The effect of the proximity 
of Hungary and Poland was that the 
Druzina of the prince, the nobility, was 
more prominent here than in other parts 
of Russia and influenced the destiny of 
the country. This tendency was sup- 
pressed by Roman. He is said to have 
ordered refractory Boyars to be quartered 
or buried ali%*e. ” In ordei to eat a honey- 
comb peacefully, the bees must be killed,” 
was his favourite saying. 

When Roman fell in 1205, at the battle 
of Zavichost, leaving behind him two 
infant sons, Daniel and Vassiiko, inter- 
minable wars for the possession of the 
country broke out, and princes were 
tortured and hanged. Poles and Hun- 
garians took advantage of these disturb- 
ances to seize the country. Koloman, a 


son of the Hungarian king Andreas II.. 
having married the Polish princess Salome, 
was placed on the throne of Halicz. Daniel 
had reconquered it in 1229 by dint of great 
efforts, and did not succeed in winning 
back his whole inheritance until 1239. 
then chose Cholm lor his resUlence. The 
estrangement of the north-west was fraught 
■n. f' jt disastrous consequences 

, • , for Russia. The princes of 

o u»t jj, region watered 

IS ary Nicmen and tht? Dwina 

were loo weak to protect themselves, first 
from the Swedes and Germans, and then 
from the Lithuanians. It was the weaken- 
ing of this region which rendered the rise 
of a strong Lithuanian state jiossible. 

Novgorod also aimed at in<)epen<lencc, 
hut had to suffer much from the wars 
about Kiev. The ruling lody there was 
the assembly of citizens (arcc), not prince 
or Boyars. Novgoro<l was an imtxirtant 
industrial centre and greatly influenced 
the history of the northern Sl.»vs an<l 
Finns. It was in fact the cradle of 
Russian history. The Novgorodians wen- 
once the first and only people to resist 
the Varagians, whom they ultimately 
drove out of Russia. When Jaroslav the 
Wise, having been d.-feated by his brother 
Sviatopolk and the Poles, came to Nov- 
gorod and wished to cr«*ss the sea. the 
pKJOpIe of Novgorod broke up his Iwats-, 
voluntarily laid a tax on themselves for 
war purposes, and forced him once more 
to resume hostilities with Sviatojwlk. 

Being victorious at their head, he held 
Novgorod in high honour, and is said to 
have panted a charter of privilegos to the 
city in 1019. The i>eopIe of Novgorod 
also always held his memory' sacred. But 
in that busy trading town, with its hundred 
thousand or moie inhabitants, no prince 
was able to exercise absolute authority, 
nor coulil any dynasty find a firm footing. 
The prince was obliged to take an oath 
that he would respect their rights and 
PriB««)y Pow«r Privileges. He could not pro- 
RcftiricUd “Ounce any judicial sentence 

iaNorcorod without the assistance of 

the municipal '* Possadnik,” 
and, above all, he could not bringa disputed 
cause before a foreign court. He could 
neither obtain any existing villages nor 
build any new ones within the municipal 
district. His revenue was accurately fixed. 

The pnince had, it is true, the right 
to summon the popular assemblies, which 
met in “ the court of Jaroslav *' at the 
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sound of the tocsin. Btit they were more 
powerful than he was ; for with his small 
Druzina, which neither belonged to the 
body of citizens nor could live in the centre 
of the district, he was totally unable to 
keep the great city in check. If the prince 
was guilty of any misconduct, he was 
impeached. II he did not give satisfaction 
“ they said farewell to him and showed 
him his way.” When Prince Vsevolod- 
Gabriel, who exchanged Novgorod with 
Perejaslav, came back in 1132, the Wece 
said to him : ” Thou hast forgotten thy 
oath to die with us, and hast sought a new 
princedom for thyself ; go hence whither 
thou wilt.” The j^opiilar assemblv also 


Far East. Independent Druzines tja- 
velled in search of adventure, subjugated 
countries, and founded colonies, as, for 
instance, the subsequently important Free 
State of Vjatka, which, like Pskov also, 
was governed by its assembly of citizens. 
The Novgorodians were esteemed good 
seamen ; their merchants formed a 
guild of their own. Novgorod played the 
principal part in Slavonicising the north- 
of Eastern Euroj>e. 

The congress of princes at Lubetch. 
which settled the hereditary provinces to 
be held by the princes, had assigned tlie 
Finnish territory round Rostov to the 
fuinilv of Monomach. Monomach founded 



MARKET. DAY IN THE OLD TOWN 

summoned new princes. The princes, for 
lliis reason, were reluctant to go to 
Novgorod. Wlicn an archbishopric was 
founded there in the twelfth century, the 
archbislioi) himself was chosen by the 
i>opular assembly, which naturally dejwsiMl 
-him if there was anything against hmi. 
The Wece decided c\en maitcrs of laith. 

The town, then-fore, proudly styled itself 
•’sovereign, migldy* Novgorod. It was 
full of churches and monasteries loundcci 
bv private individuals. Since the soil was 
sandy, the town was forced to exjKind, 
colonise, and trade far and wide, especially 
with Northern Europe and even with the 


■ 

-- 

OF HALICZ ON THE DNIESTER 

then- on the Kliasma a town which Ixtc 
his name. NHadimu. The son of Mono- 
mach. (ic<.rge Dolgoiuki. was the fir-^t 
indeiH-ndent prince of Rostov. H<- soon 
attained his <.bjcct of becoming J.raiul 
Duke in KicN : vet ‘la 

niberitance in the 

Susdnl. He reim-vod thither the discon 
tented |)opulation from the south; he 
founded towns thete. and. according t 

tradition, Moscow also, which 

lor the first time m ii47- His son Andrew 

Bogolubski. who became niler n Ii57- 

took no further interest m the south smec 
Kiev, he thought, had no future, its title 
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Vkfiiibed 
Glory 
of Kiev 


of grand duke had be.e'h passed on from 
hand to hand eighteen times since 1125 ! 

In the year 1169 he organised an 
alliance of eleven princes, at whose 
head he placed his son Mstislav. The 
latter took Kiev by storm after three days’ 
siege and a'lowed it to be sacked merci- 
lessly. A great impressiCKi was made on 
the whole country when the city, which 
was sacred in the eyes of every Russian, 
the mother of all Russian towns and the 
goal of the ambition of their princes, was 
captured by her own sons ; many believed 
that the end of Russia had come. 
The glory and importance of 
Kiev were ended. Andrew 
assumed, it is tnie, the grand 
ducal title, but sent to Kiev his brother 
Gleb, who also bore the title of grand duke. 
Other heads of the princely families— 
those of Halicz, Smolensk. Tcherrigov — 
equally assumed the title of grand duke. 
There was, however, no doubt that the 
Grand Duke of Susdal-Vladimir, the con- 
queror of Kiev, was the true master of 
Russia ; Vladimir on the Kliasma was 
destined to become the centre of the 
empire. 

George Dolgoruki and Andrew Bogo- 
lubski bad a clear insight into the heart 
of the matter. They wished to found a 
strong princely power independent of the 
Boyars (Druzina) and the municipality, 
which in later years had often disjxised of 
the crown in the south. Father and son, 
therefore, showed no mercy towards tlie 
Boyars. In the north there were mostly 
newcomers and colonists, who were bound 
from the outset to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. The towns, too, were 
new, uninfluential settlements, which be- 
came exactly what their founders wished 
them to become. Andrew had for this reason 
chosen as his residence in the district of 
Susdal neither Rostov nor Susdal with their 
old citizen assemblies, but the insignificant 
market town of Vladimir. An absolute 
monarchy was able to develop there 
which was capable of rescuing Russia 
from destruction. Andrew, it is true, was 
murdered by his Boyars in 1175 ; but his 


successors resolutely carried out the 
policy of treating the Druzina merely as 
. subjects. 

During the calamitoas civil wars the 
consciousness of a common Russian mother 
country was kept alive less by the blood 
relationship of the reigning princes than 
by the Church. In the later period the 
glory of Kiev also was mainly based on the 
fact that the oldest churches were there, 
especially the famous subterranean monas- 
tery. where the bones of the saints reposed, 
and that the supreme metropolitan resided 
there. If, then, Vladimir on the Kliasma 
was to be a serious rival of Kiev, it must 
receive an archbishop and magnificent 
churches. The princes provided both these 
essentials. Vladimir soon possessed a 
golden gate, like that of Kiev, a tithe 
church, several monasteries, and beautiful 
buildings. At the sack of Kiev valuable 
images, church ornaments books and beils 
had been carried off to Vladimir. 

But the petition to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to found an archbishopric 
in Susdal met with no immediate success. 
Otherwise the pwwer of Susdal grew 
stronger from year to year, Vsevolod the 
Great, brother of Andrew, was feared 
throughout Russia. But g^uarrels again 
arose among his sons, until Constantine 
defeated the others. After his death, in 
1217, his brother George II. became Grand 
Duke of Vladimir. He conquered the 
country of the Mordvins and 
The Fowdia* founded in 1221 Nijni Nov- 

. gorod. from 1350 to ^390 

Novgorod residence of the princes of 
Susdal, at the point where the Oka flows 
into the Volga. 

In 1200 three forces in Russia were 
struggling for victory — the princes, the 
nobles, and the popular assembly 
The Bovars were victorious in Halicz, tne 
citizens' in Novgorod. Pskov, and Vjatka. 
and the princes in Susdal ; in Kiev alone 
the three institutions existed side by side, 
collectively powerless. As an , 

consequence, instead of only one. sever 
political centres were formed side by side 
in Russia. 
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RUSSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS 

THE DEGENERATING INFLUENCE OF THE TARTAR YOKE 

banquet over their dead bculic?. Hardly 
a tenth part of the army succeeded in 
escapiiiR. "A vast host pressed on its 
heels, plundering, murdering, and sacking 
the towns,” so the Arab Ibn al-Athir 
records ; " many Russian merchants 

banded together, packed up their valu- 
ables. and sailed in many ships to Moham- 

SicK« and countiics.” Genghis 

'^ban suddenly turned Kick 
ofRift»kn Asia : Russia was* saved. 

The great conqueror die<l 
in 1227, and was succeeded by his 
third Ogdai. A resolution wa'^ 

jiasscd by the general assembly of the 
emp^e at Karakorum in 1235 that Russia 
and Euro|>e generally should be conquered, 
and the supreme command was given to 
Batu. a grandson of Genghis Khan. A 
Mongol anny of 500.000 men, nommallv. 
appeared in Russia in the year 12^7 
The Bulgarians on the Volga offered a 
feeble resistance, and their capital. Bultrar 
•was destroyed. The Mordvins, who were 
01 Finnish stock, joined the Tartars and 
became their scouts. The enemy were 
won before the gates of Riasan ; by the 
help of ixjwerful siege-engint^s they took 
tile town after five days' storming, on 
December 2ist. and a terrible massacre 
ensued. The Grand Duke of VlaS 
lad gone northwards l>efore the battle 

?'’‘^'’‘aken and killed! 
Wadimir which was defended by his sons 
Vsevolod and Mstislav, had already fXi 
on February i4ih. 1238. 

.,1 ® principality of Susdal was 

I'^oiomna. Moscow. Volo 
Kolamsk. Tver and Torchok were re- 
duced to ashes. Batu was now cloi 
to Novgorod when a thaw prevented 
any further advance of the ^Mongols 
On their way back they captured K^ose- 

v>ceKs. In the winter o{ 12^0 Biin 
marched against South Russia ; ^t he t^k 
of conquest ,vus rendered easier ^r 
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DUSSIA had already been weakened by 
internal feuds, and now the greatest 
calamity that had ever befallen it hurst 
on the country. In the year 1222 the 
Mongols appeared in the south, and first 
struck a blow at the Alans, who lived to the 
north of the Caucasus. Terrible tidings 
heralded their approach. Genghis Khan 
had united the Mongol tribes, had con- 
quered and plundered Northern China. 
Kharismia. Bokhara. Samarkand, and 
Northern India, and was now filled with 
the idea of subduing Europe. He styled 
himself the Scourge of God. and the 
Asiatics, with their inborn fatalism, seldom 
dared to offer resistance. 

The Alans allied themselves with the 
Po ovzes ; but the Mongols brought the 
Polovzes over to their side by bril^. and 
subjugate the Alans, and after that the 
faithless Polovzes. The latter appeared as 

The princes of 
united their forces, and 
the Polovzes joined them, their khan. 
Basti, havmg accepted Christianitv. They 
determined to anticipate the enemy ana 
attack him m the steppe. Tartar cnvo>-s 
then appeared in their camp, ostensibly on 
account of the detested Polovzes. The 
Russians, m their infatuation, rejected the 

*he envoys to death ; 
they had collected more than 80.000 men. 
A decisive battle was fought on Juno i6th 

kS ^\th%banks ofShc sma"l rWer 
Kalka, which flows into the Sea of Azov 

Mo&aoU’ The Polovzes fled at the very 

OniMoac ^tset, and thus forced the 
BMqvet Kussians into a retreat which 
ronf Xf into a disastrous 

fo?thr<i*y ‘^ef«nded himself 

fortified camp 

Tk ‘ ^ i over-confidence. feU inS^ 

princes iid 

^ field of 

w?re sons-in-law 

ere suffocated under planks 

Mongols celebrated the*^ v"ctpry by a 
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by the persistent feuds* of the Russian 
princes. Daniel of Halicz seized Kiev, 
which he ordered his Boyar Dmitri to 
defend, but the latter’s stubborn courage 
was ineffectual against the superior force. 
Kiev fell on December 6th, 1240. and was 
ruthlessly sacked ; even the tombs were not 
spared. Batu spared the life of the brave 
Dmitri, an unprecedented act 
RasMft m grace, and kept him by his 

th€ Hands of ^ military adviser, 

the Tnrtnri conquered Halicz ; 

Novgorod alone still held out. In the 
higher arts of war the Russians were in- 
ferior to the Mongols, who were always 
mounted ; the latter even employed a 
sort of Greek fire. Poland, Hungary, and 
other neighbouring kingdoms were filled 
with Rus.sian fugitives. Counter measures 
were discussed everywhere, in Rome, 
Hungary, Bohemia and Germany. Men s 
thoughts turned to Gog and Magog, the 
mythic^ destroyers, whose appearance 
would signify the end of the world. 
Louis IX. of France made ready for a 

crusade. . 

The Tartar storm .then raged over 
Poland, Moravia and Dalmatia. Suddenly 
the Asiatic tide ebbed. Russia alone 
remained Tartar. The fugitive princes 
returned, but as Tartar vassals. Attempts 
were begun to make the pillaged towns 
once more habitable, and the rums were 
partially rebuilt. But the country was 
depopulated: men were required and 
they were chiefly taken from the more 
densely populated west. From this time 
dates the movement of German colonists 

towards the east. , . j 

Batu had long since established on ihe 

Volga an empire, almost independent 
of fhe Great Khan, called Kiptchak, or 
the Golden Horde, with Sarai as capital. 
Ird was now occupied with '^ organisa- 
tion. The national codf was the o» 
customary law drawn up by Genghis 
khan, wKch recognised only the pen^ty of 

death and corporal punish 
The Gr*nde«r The oath of loyalty 

of the ^vas taken bareheaded, kneel- 

Khftn B»t« and %vith loosened gir^e. 

iSs-KS 

woufd thus, it was supposed, be ren 

dered harmless. No 

with the khan except when kneeling. 
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and frequently a veil was thrown over 
the visitor that he might not look on the 
face of the khan. 

John de Plano Carpini, who was 
received in audience by Batu as ambas- 
sador of Pope Innocent IV., records : 
•• Batu keeps a splendid court ; his army 
numbers 600,000 men. His brothers, 
sons, and grandees sit below him on a 
bench in the middle, all others on the bare 
ground-men on the right, women on the 
left. . . . VVe, too, when we had delivered 
our message, seated ourselves on the left, 
as all ambassadors do ; but we were jilaced 
on the right. . . . Batu never drinks in 
the presence of people without singing 
and zither-playing. When he rides, an 
umbrella is held over his head, as is the 
custom of all Tartar princes and their 

wives.” ,, . 

The residence of the khan was called 
Orda, hence ” horde.” The nation was 
divided on a military system into groups 
of tens, hundreds an<l thousands. A turnan, 
or body of ten thousand, constituted a 
separate province. The subject peop cs 
had only to pay taxes, and were not under 

anv other obligation. Inc 
Rasaiftft rcceivcr-genefal of taxes was 

PrincetUBJer baskak (later, equiva- 

SnWMtioa extortioner or op- 

pressor). Plano Carpini tells us that 
such baskak carried off one son out of every 
family which had three ; the same thing 
occurred with the unmarried men. women 
and all beggars. A list was made of the 

remaining ^inhabitants, and a tax le%^d 
on every human being, new-born ba^s 
of a day old included ; from each a black 
or white bearskin, a black beaver, a 
marten, and a black fox. Those who could 

not pay were carried off into 

The Russian princes ''^re^Xat 
to make personal suit to the khan that 

he would confirm their Jaroslav 

summoned the ^fau^ ^..^ceeded his 
of Vladimir, who had succeeae 

brother George II to 

at Sarai with all Khan at 

further forced to go to •>“ “^Vni. 

Karakorum ; there he met Plano r^ 
Jaroslav died in the d^ert on to 

home, either to have 

poison, which he is s pi» 

drunk at the court of Minorite saw 
The adventurous Minome 

n the Kirghiz steppes ^ had 

the Boyars of the grand duke 'vno 

perished of thirst m the desert. 
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necessary, in order to *be successful, to 
spend large sums on “presents" to 
Tartar princes, favourites and women. 
The unhappy Russian princes had also to 
face the machinations of their own people. 

Daniel of Halicz, far from paying any 
tribute, fortified his towns and sought 
an alliance with the Pope after 1246. 

But in 1250 a message came 
from the khan, that he was 
r* . ifk ^0 Halicz. Being 

inadequately prepared for 
resistance, he went thither and humbled 
himself by drinking the black mare's milk 
(kumiss) and prostrating himself before 
the “ great princess," He was dismissed 
after twenty-five days, and received 
Halicz back again as a fief. He never- 
theless renewed his negotiations with 
Innocent IV., and promised to subordinate 
his Church to him ; he received papal 
legates, by whom he was crowned king 
in 1254. But as the crusade was preached 
in vain, he once more broke off his rela- 
tions with Rome. He was then compelled 
at the command of the Great Khan to 
raze his fortresses, and from dire necessity 
he bore the Tartar yoke until his death, 
which occurred at Cholm m 1266. 

Alexander, son of Jaroslav, who had 
driven out the Germans, and in 1240 had 
conquered the Swedes on the^ Neva 
(hence the honourable title of Kewskij) 
was then established in Novgorod. Inno- 
cent IV. sent two cardinals in 1251 to 
win him over to the Roman Church, but 
m vain. Alexander, on the other hand, 
went in 1254 to Sarai. accompanied by 
his brother Andrew, and thence to Kara- 
korum ; the journey lasted three full 
years. He must have obtained an over- 
powering impression of the Mongol power , 
henceforward he, remained loyal to the 
Tartars, and even fought with his own 
brother Andrew on their behalf. .Dniy 
a united Russia could have resisted. 
Batu Khan died in 1256. His son 
Sertak, who was devoted to 
Th« H*te4 Christianity, soon followed him 
PB9k»ks in grave, probably owing 

Novgorod Tjoison, and Batu’s brother 
Berkai (or Bcreke) now mounted the 
throne (I257)- He. instituted a g.n«al 
census and taxation throughout Russia. 
The hated Baskaks now ap^ared for 
?he first time m N'-gorod The gipular 
assembly was convened. The PossadniK 

addressed the meeting, but 
•lied submission, the people killed him. 


Alexander’s own son reproached his fatljer 
for imposing servitude on free men. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that the 
prince induced the defiant population to 
allow themselves finally to be register^. 
In the year 1262 the towns of Vladiniir, 
SusdaJ, and Rostov revolted against the 
Baskaks. Alexander hurried with presents 
to the khan, but was nevertheless detained 
for a year. He died on the journey home 
on November 14th, 1263, in consequence 
of his privations. 

A change was then produced in the life 
of the Tartar people. They could not 
permanently disregard the influence of a 
higher culture. Rome made great efforts 
to win them by missions, especially since 
the Mongol world, by the destruction of 
Bagdad in 1258, had proclaimed itself 
hostile to Islam. The two recently 
founded orders of Franciscans and Do- 
minicans gained a name in the Church 
history of the East, and undertook in 
particular the task of converting the 
Tartars. John de Plano Carpini the 
Minorite was not the last who sought to 
win the Tartar khan for the Roman faith. 

The Greek Church also was 
Great Kkaaa without influence. Some 

Who Were khans were superficially 

Chrisiiaa. of Christianity. 

Kuyuk (1246-1248) had a Christian chapel 
near his palace; Kublai (1260-12^) 
rcEularlv attended the celebration of the 
feast of Easter. A Greek bishopric was 
founded in Sarai itself. The Mongol 
rulers were thoroughly tolerant, rhm 
Carpini saw, in the camp of the Great 
Khan. Christians. Greek ® 

Christian church. The Franciscan William 
ol Rubniquis dcsciibes how Mangu Khan 
in 1254 arranged a discussion between he 

representatives of various beliefs , Lhns 

tians. Mohammedans, and Scathe F 
formed their acts of worship m his pr^"^ 
Priests and monks were cxernpt from 
{)oll-tax; the jurisdiction of f^e ^r 
Church was confirmed ; sacrilege 
punishable with death. 
within the dominions of 
abused Mongols increased in numbers 

"’A“'’cvent of great 

occurred ; Berkai Khan turned hia jltc^ 
tion to Islam. The rehg.o.^ i“TTnd 
of the Moslems then It 

prevented the fusion of ^ ,ho 

was one of the serious resuHs o 

■rablc Fourth Crusade, which, by m 


misei 


SC 
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capture of Constantinople (1203) under 
conditions of revolting cruelty and by 
the partition of the empire, had crippled 
the power of the Greek Church and of 
Greek culture without aiding the West, 
that Mohammedanism was able to achieve 
so important a victory. A Byzanti im of un- 
diminished power would have all the more 
_ kj certainly won the Tartars for 

The Mongols Orthodox faith, since 

r •*!?**» I I Greek form of worship 

ni o s nm the Asiatics, and 

since their army, to the extent, perhaps, 
of three-fifths, consisted of Oriental Chris- 
tians, owing to the thousands of prisoners 
made yearly. But a destroyed Byzan- 
tium commanded as little respect from 
the Tartars as the mutual hatred of the 
two " Christian ” beliefs. The Mongols, 
therefore, adopted Islam, which from racial 
considerations at least ap{>ealed more 
closely to them and seemed to be 
politically more advantageous. The gulf 
between Europe and Russia was widened 
by the Mohammedan Tartars. Russia 
had now for the first time become a pro- 
vince of Asia in the true sense of the word. 

The three centuries which Russia had 
spent under the Tartar yoke had deter- 
mined its place in civilisation and its 
development. Hitherto it had stood, if 
not higher, at any rate not lower than 
many a Western state. But now its 
culture was so sapped and had sunk so low 
that, even at the present day, it has not 
completely recovered from the blow. 
The political situation, it is true, remained 
much in the same position ; some princes 
wcTcl confirmed in their dominions, and 
self-government conceded to them. 

But the excessive drain on the finances 
weighed so heavily on the country that 
it infallibly took from the people any 
desire to work. The humiliating treat- 
ment and the feeling of absolute im- 
potence as regards the Great Khan could 
not but corrupt the ideas of the people, 

destroy their national pride, 
Rgstift’* gap their moral fibre. 

National Prid* jg noticeable even 

Destroyed chroniclers of the 

Tartar age. When in the fifteenth century 
;me prince ]mt out the eyes o amjt^r, 
theClironicledid not utter a 

as it did when Vassilko was blinded. The 

Russian i>eoptc had thus 
toined to scenes of horror. And th^ 
outrages were a heavier burden and lasted 
longer than the economic downfall. 
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Even after half a century the widely 
spread influence of the Asiatic school 
could be f^lt. The son of Daniel of Halicz 
already kept a Tartar body-guard ; the 
insubordination of the nobles cannot 
alone excuse this procedure. That same 
proud city of Novgorod, which had only 
submitted to the Baskaks with extreme 
reluctance, rejected Prince Michael in 
1304 with the words : '* We elected thee, 
indeed, but only on the condition that 
thou showest us the Jarlyk ” (the warrant 
from the khan). Mongols were called 
in by Russian princes just as Pechenegs 
and Polovzes had been — to help them 
against their own people. Russians took 
part in the campaigns of the Tartars, who 
honourably pave them a share of the spoils. 

The relations between Mongols and Rus- 
sians rapidly became so much closer, that 
in the first half of the fourteenth wntury 
Tartar princes and nobles settled in Mos- 
cow. Many distinguished Russian families 
arc of Tartar descent ; but, on the other 
hand, we must not overlook the fact that 
the later Tartar immigrants were mostly 
descendants of Russian prisoners, so that 
we ought rather to speak 01 
Th« Gero* Slavonic blood among the 
ofRwtsiftt Tartars than vice versS. Russia 
Unificat.oa ^^ave got over 

the depression had not, from lime to 
time, fresh outbursts of savage barbarism 
inflicted new wounds on the country. 
The keen wish for liberty was thus kepi 
alive. Russia obtained some partial 
successes politically. Hostilities l^tween 
Russian princes were forbidden, since no 
one dared to wage war without the con- 
sent of the khan. A still more ‘mportant 

point was that the grand duke, ^v^ of 

the dreaded Mongol, enjoyed else^crc J 
greater reputation than had ever been me 
case. We*^ may see in this fact the genns 
of the subsequent unification of Russia^ 

Under the Tartar supremacy t»ic place 
of Vladimir (in the prmcipality o 
as the residence of the grand duke ana 
the capital of Russia, was {af"' ^ 
Moscow, which lay to the west of it on the 

small river Moskva. The 
as Nikolai M. Karamsin ]us ly 
while assuming the title of ^r ^ 

of the khan, became gradually 

monarchs. By this ^ in 

paved for the rise of 
Russia, and the princely house, in ^ 
as formerly in Vladimir, had 

aim before its eyes. They were responsible 
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to the khan tor the jnaintenance of 
public order in Russia, assumed, as 
general agents of the khan, the collection 
of taxes throughout Russia in order to be 
spared the torment of Tartar tax-gatherers, 
and thus were able to act unscrupulously 
towards their own subjects and other 
princes, and showed no mercy, since 
_ thev received none them- 

“ selves in Sarai. The other 

i& independent princes lost 

..dP,..!,,. prestige, and no less 

SO the popular assemblies and the 
nobility. Everyone from fear of the 
Mongol bowed before the grand dukes of 
Moscow. They drew from the farming 
of the revenue not merely financial but 
also political strength. The Tartar 
tribute was exacted by Moscow even 

when it was not necessary to pay it to the 
Tartars, and the people paid it without 
murmuring. Thanks to this circumstance, 
Moscow had always large sums of money 
at Its disposal, and Russia in this way 
grew accustomed by the fourteenth cen- 
tury to see in it the capital of the country. 

These princes of Moscow of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
wore unpleasing figures, harsh, selfish, 
and shrinking from no steps which led to 
,).)wor. It is a repugnant task in these 
modern times to read the accounts of the 
tl'jgradation and meanness of most of 
them in their dealings with the Mongols. 
But it was a political necessity. Lithuania 
and afterwards Poland were willing to 
form leagues with the Tartars against 
Russia, and actually did so. Only such 
unscrupulous, unfeeling, but diplornatic 
rulers as the Muscovites were, could have 
saved Russia in its helpless and desperate 
plight from the Mongols and other neigh- 
bouring nations. 

The first known prince of Moscow was 
Michael the Bold (after 1248). younger 
brother of Alexander Nevski. The true 
founder of the princedom was Ncvski s son. 

Daniel (1263-1303). who had 

The Firet received Moscow as an appan- 

Princeof He increased his territory, 

Moscow founded convents, encouraged 
trade, and made a good waterway on the 
Moskva. When he died m 1303 he left to 

his sons George, Danilovitch (Ytirdtori’ 
and Ivan (1328-1341) a compact terntory^ 
which they still further enlarged. George 
was the first who. after the death of the 
Grand Duke Andrew Alexandrovitch ol 
Vladimir, came forward m 1304 ^ 


claimant of the grand ducal title; but his 
second uncle, Michael of Tver, Jtad. ^ 
the eldest of the family, a better claim 
to it. Both went to their over-lord at 
Sarai, and tried to defeat each other by 
bribery and intrigues. 

A civil war thus broke out between 
Moscow and Tver, which lasted almost 
thirty years, reveled startling depths 
of baseness, and cost the life of several 
princes. Moscow eventually won. George, 
who married in 1315 Kontchaka, the 
favourite sister of Uzbeg Khan, bec^e 
grand duke. Ivan I., sumamed Kalita, 
from the purse which he wore in order 
to distribute alms, knew how to win over 
the Church, and to induce the Metro- 
politan Peter of Vladimir to settle at 
Moscow ; Theognost, Peter’s successor, 
also resided in Moscow, which ranked as 
the capital after 1328. 

No Russian prince made so many 
journeys to the Horde as Kalita. He 
so completely won over the Mongols 
that they entrusted hirn with the 
government of the affairs of his kingdom, 
and even placed an army at his dis- 
posal. Peace reigned for years 
in Russia. The amalgamation 
P«»ce la nations made rapid 

strides. This wise policy was 
the more jirofitable since the mighty 
Uzbeg (1312-1340) then sat on the 
throne of Kiptebak. Kalita was himself 
a merchant prince and in Ia'’oor o 
Uzbeg, and the wide expanse of the Mongol 
Empire helped the Russian trade. Ivan 
took upon himself the duty of levying 

the tribute from Russia. 

The same policy was followed by his 

sons Simeon the Proud (I34i-i333) a^ 

Ivan II. (I353'r359)- Dnke 

tured to assume the title Grand 

of all Russia.” Other times 

The grand duke had formerly been to 

of Mongolian customs. " eign o^ 

fnr this severity is shown by the reig 
Simon’s brother Ivan II.. wW weakness 
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reijdered insecure ail the successes that 
had been achieved. 

The position of Russia had meantime 
improved. While the Muscovite princes 
slowly united the Russian countries in 
their hands, the Mongol state began to 
break up. Some parts of the vast empire 
made themselves independent of Sarai 
under khans of their own, the same 
•process which had formerly ruined Russia. 
The son of Ivan II., Dmitri Ivanovitch 
(1362-1389), was soon strong enough to 
defy the of the Tartars and to govern 
in Russia as he thought best ; in 1376 
he actually made two petty Tartar 
princes his tributaries. When in the same 
year he conquered a governor of the able 
Manaj Khan, he exclaimed: "God is with 
us ; their day is over ! " But that was 
premature. Manaj collected an immense 
army, and at the same time concluded a 
treaty with the Lithuanian prince. Jagiello. 
Dmitri also rallied many princes round 
him, and strengthened himself by prayer 
in the Church of the Assumption, before 
he rode to the battlefield. All felt keenly 
that a religious war impended. Manaj 

have threatened to 
to tk« destroy all the churches and 

MeagolYok* bring ovCT Russia to Islam. 

The battle took place on 
September 8th, 1380, on the plain of Kuli- 
kovo (at the confluence of the Nepraedva 
and the Don), and was decided in favour 
of Russia. Fifteen Russian princes were 
left on the field. Dmitri received the 
surname of Donskoj, the Victor of the 
Don. On that very day Jagiello of 
Lithuania had been only a few miles 
away from the Tartars ; his junction 
with Manaj would certainly have changed 
the result. The rejoicings at thjs first great 
victory were immense ; Moscow, the new 
capital of Russia, thus received its baptism 
of war. Even if the Tartar j’oke was 
still far from beir« shaken off, it was yet 
seen that the Russians in their long 
servitude had not forgotten how to draw 
the sword for freedom and hdhour. They 
had now l^mt that the Mongols were 
not invincible ; and their courage and 
character were increased. 

Not the less important for the uni- 
fication of Ru^ia was The enactment of 
Dmitri, by which primogeniture bei^me 
the Iqw of the land. The eldest son of 
the grand duke, not the eldest of the 
stock, was henceforward to succeed his 
father. By this law, of which we have 


no details, the family disputes of the ruling 
house were not indeed completely ended, 
but, happily for Russia, were restricted. 
The son of Donskoj, VasUij I. Dmitrije- 
vitch (1389-1425), now succeeded in 
accordance with this law of succession. 
Under Vasilij's successor, VasUij II. 
Vasilijevitch (1425-1462). a dispute once 
_ _ , more broke out between the 

, ^ V . supporters of the old rule of 

Jilt-** "^niority" and the new rule 
of Ho.illt, .. Prinjogeniture." George 

Dmitrijevitch was opposed to the grandson 
of Dmitri Donskoj; the uncle to the nephew. 
The ambassador sent from Moscow saved 


the cause of his master at Sarai by a 
speech which throws a flood of light u{x>n 
the situation. " All powerful Tsar," so 
Vsevoloshkij in 1431 addressed Ulugh 
Mahmct, " allow me to speak, who am the 
Grand Duke’s slave. My master, the 
Grand Duke, solicits the throne of the 
Grand Duchy, which is .entirely thy 
property, without any other claim thereto 
but through thy good will,' thy consent, 
and thy warrant. . Thou dis|x>sest of it 
as thou thinkqst fit. The prince George 
Dmitrijevitch. his uncle, on the other 
hand, claims the Grand Duchy according 
to the enactment and last will of his 
father, but not as a favour of thy omni* 
potcnce." 


The speech did its work ; the khan 
commanded that George should hence- 
forward lead his nephew's horse by 
the bridle. " Thus tne prize in this 
contest of humility was assigned to the 
prince of Moscow.^’ At Vasilij’s corona- 
tion (such ceremonies have always taken 
place at Moscow since that day) a Mon- 
golian Baskak was present. Vladimir, 
the old capital, now lost the last trace 
of its glory. The wai between uncle and 
nephew was continued in spite of the 
decision of the khan. It was then seen 
how dependent the people were on their 
prince. When Vasilij, ousted by his uncle. 
Dcpftrt*d Kostroma assigned him as. 

Oiory »r residence, the Muscovites- left 
VUdiair *beir city in crowds and joined 
him at Kostroma; the .uncle, 
who could not maintain his position iii 
Moscow, now voluntarily withdrew. And 
when Vasilij II. entered Moscow for a 

thronged round 
turn like, bees round their queen " says 
a chronicler. He died, blinded in 1446 
by a son of George (hence called Temn^) 
on March 17th, 1462. ^ ' 
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THE MONARCHS OF MOSCOW 


AND THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS FOR RUSSIA 




E fall of the Tartar power rendered 
the consolidation of Russia possible. 
The unerring persistent policy of the 
Muscovite princes was destined to bear 
good fruit. Their aim was to shake off the 
Tartar yoke and to ‘‘join’’ a)i countries 
formerly Russian — that is to say, to re- 
unite them in one empire. Ivan III. 
(1462-1505), who now mounted the throne 
as "sole monarch,” his son Vasilij III. 
(1505-1533). and his grandson Ivan IV. 
(1533-1584), sumamed the Terrible, 
effected this junction of Russia, although 
they were the reverse of heroic soidiers. 

Ivan III., the most important among 
them, was the model of a Susdalian and 
Muscovite ruler, a cold, heartless and 
calculating statesman. His policy was 
markedly influenced by his second mar- 
riage with Sophia (Zoe), a niece of the 
last Byzantine emperor, who had l>eon 
educated in Rome at the papal court. 
Cardinal Bessarion (the humanist and 
advocate of the union of the Churches), 
had first j)rompted that alliance. The 
proposal in question reached the grand 
duke, then twenty years old. in 14^. 
and had l>een received by the Boyars 
with enthusiasm. In the year 1472 
Sophia entered Moscow accompanied by 
many of her countrymen and by the 
papal legate Antonio, and her arrival 
brought a new spirit into the Russian 
court. She it ^vas who realised the 
humiliation of the Mongol yoke. Moscow 
regarded itself now as the heir of 

Tk* Pope't and Ivan adopted 

Bia Ipc double • headed Byzan- 

for tme eagle as the new arms 

. of Russia. The outlook of 
Russian jx>licy widened ; henceforward 
Russia was regarded as the representative 
and seat of orthodoxy. Moscow took up 
the cause of the Greek Christians in the 
bast Md actually waged war in the name 
01 this idea, which was translated into 
de^ against the Ottomans in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries The 


Pope, indeed, when he sent the fair 
daughter of the Palaologi to Russia, was 
intent on the pl.an of winning the whole 
«)f Russia fur Rome ; but the cunning* of* 
the Russian sovereign frustrated such 
intentions. Iva.n derived all jiossible ad- 
vantages from that alliance without con- 
ferring the slightest benefits in return. 

Crf.iiu. Roman legate 

of Ivan "Tke MOSCOW Was a humiliation 

Awfot" : he was forced to 

put aside the silver crucifix, 
which he wished to be borne in front of 
him, and to face an argument with a 
learned Russian monk, which only caused 
him annoyance. Even the young Greek 
princess, once arrived on Russian soil, 
seemed to have forgotten her Roman 
education and her papal benefactor. 

It was Sophia also who taught her 
husband '■ the secret of des|x>tism.” Ivan 
came forward now in a quite different 
character from the earlier grand dukes. 
He stood before the eyes of the Russians 
like an avenging deity, and was called 
not only the ” Great ” but the ” Awful ” 
(gnosuyi ; the surname of " Terrible ” 
suits Ivan IV. belter). He inflicted death 
penalties and martyrdoms lavishly. When 
he slept after meals, the Boyars anxiousK' 
kept watch by him : women fainted at 
‘'•,^ 6^20. He treated foreign jxitentates 
with almost Oriental presumption. When 
the Mongol Khan Ahmed 'sent envoys 
with his portrait, in order td demand the 
tribute, he stamped on the portrait, and 
ordered all the envo>*s to be killed except 
one who was to carry the tidings to 
Astrakhan. He communicated with the 
Mongol envoys only through officials of 
the second rank. 

In a word, the bearing of the grand 
duke testified to unbounded pride ot 
TOvereignty. He governed without the 

complained 

that the grand duke decided every point 

behead^. HerbeiSein 
asserts that no monarch in Europe was so 
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implicitly obeyed by hii subjects as the 
Grand Duke of Russia. This self-con- 
sciousness of the Russian court often, 
indeed, amounted to an absurdity, and 
barbarous customs considerably detracted 
from the magnificence which was displayed 
at the reception of foreign embassies. 
Ivan carried on the work of uniting Russia 
n j I* most unscrupulous 

Ur«d P«ke manner. He began by entering 

for Power ^ senes of contracts wsth 

his relations, in order to secure 
the supremacy to himself. He then put 
an end to the more or less indepiendent 
petty principalities and lordships which 
existed round Moscow. Thus, in the first 
years of his reign, Tver, Vereja, Rjasan, 
and then Bjelosersk, Rostow, Jaroslav, 
were placed under the immediate govern- 
ment of Moscow. 

The union of Novgorod with Moscow 
cost much bloodshed. This once powerful 
free city on the Ilmen, the cradle of the 
Russian state, brought on its own fall 
by internal factions. The princes of 
Moscow had long been indignant that 
Novgorod barred their access to the sea, 
and also entertained the suspicion that 
it might join their enemies, Lithuania 
or Poland, Its freedom must, therefore, 
be crushed; it was not enough that, 
having long recognised the suzerainty of 
the lords of Moscow, it paid them tribute 
without difficulty ; its self-government 
was to be taken away. 

Ivan understood how to form a political 
party out of the supporters of the Greek 
faith in Novgorod, and to play them 
off against the others, who were devoted 
to the Catholic cause, and therefore 
to Poland. The Lithuano-Polish party 
was led by the Borecki famUy. whose 
head was Marfa, the energetic widow of 
a former Possadnik. Ivan waited until 
Novgorod was guilty of a breach of 
faith by opening negotiations with 
Poland, in order to seek protection 

there against the attacks 
NoTCorod F*IU Russia, The Muscovite 
Befor€ array then entered the 

llaMOTite Army territory of Novgorod and 

H^feated the untrained Novgorodian 
who had been collected with peat 
diffi^ltv, in 1471 at the nver Schelona. 

The l^vgorodians submitted, recogni^ 
Ivan as sovereign, and actually ^cepted 

the jurisdiction of the courts of Mc^ow 
But in 1478 Ivan took from them the r^t 
of their self-government, deported the 
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most famous families into the interior of 
Russia, sent his governors to Novgorod, 
and brought to Moscow the bell which for 
centuries had summoned the people to 
the popular assembly. The fall of Novgo- 
rod has often been sung by the poets and 
made the subject of drama, Marfa Borecki 
being celebrated as the heroine. But no 
one will deny that the republic outlived 
its day, that it never properly fulfilled 
its duty as a middleman between the 
merchants of the East and West, and that 
it now really stood in the way of the union 
of Russian countries. The capture of 
Novgorod and its environs gave Moscow 
an overwhelming superiority over the 
other .principalities. 

Besides this, Ivan conquered Perm, 

the land of silver beyond the Kama.” 
The second free city, Viatka, was con- 
quered in 1489 ; an advance was made to 
the Petchora, the Ural was crossed, and 
the country of the Voguls and Ugrians 
made tributary. Russia thus expanded 
as far as the Arctic Ocean, and for the first 
time set foot in Asia. Vasilij III. then 
subjugated the free state of Pskov, where 
the dissensions of the citizens 
« “ * , had opened the ground for 
S«H«» of . n;jany families were 

Coaqoeit* thence to other towns. 

” Alas, glorious and mighty Pskov, where- 
fore this despair and these tears ? ” ex- 
claims the poetical chronicler. " How 
shall I not despair ? ” answered Pskov. 
“ An eagle with the claws of a lion h« 
swooped down on me. . . • Our land is 
wasted, our city ruined, our marts are 
destroyed, our brethren led away 
neither our fathers nor pandfathers 
dwelt.” But subordination to Moscow ww 
for Pskov an historical necessity if tHt 
unification of Russia was to 
When Vasilij had banished the pnn^ 
of Rjasan and Novgorod Severskij 
united their lands with Moscow, the union 
of European Russia under the 
of Moscow would appear almost fini^^^ 
Russia already directed her eyes tow^d 
newly discovered Asiatic ^‘s‘ricts where 

the Arctic Ocean formed the Iromier. 

Only the Lithuanians and the lanars 
were still left to be conquered. 

Ivan III. had the goo^ortune to shake 

off the Tartar yoke. There ««« ^*" 4 " 
several Tartar 

khan(Sarai), the -Nogai Horde, the pro 
Vince of the Crimea, and numero^ sm^*r 
independent hordes— who all fough 
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eafh other, and thus lightened the task 
of the duke. In the year 1480 

Ivan advanced with a strong army against 
the great horde of Sarai, but could not 
make up his mind to strike ; for months 
the two armies stood opposite each other 
in inaction, until at last the Tartars with- 
drew. It was not therefore a great 
victory ; Russia had only ceased to pay 
tribute. Once again, in the year 1521, 
the Tartars of the Crimean horde united 
with their tribesmen beyond the Volga in 
the Nogai steppe and in Kasan, to attack 
Moscow. The town was so suddenly 
invested on all sides that the Grand Duke 
Vasilij hardly made good his escape. The 
citizens in their first panic promised to pay 
again the old tribute. 

Tnen discord broke out 
among the Tartars ; they 
withdrew. 

From that time the 
Tartar danger was as good 
as ended. But another 
Mohammedan power, 

Turkey, threatened Rus- 
sia from the south ; in 
1475 Mohammed II. 
brought the Crimea under 
his suzerainty. At the 
same time a growing 
danger arose in the union 
of Poland with Lithuania. 

How could Russia have 
withstood this powerful 
neighbour if she had been 
still politically divided, 
and dependent on Tartar 
hordes ? It was the merit 



of civilisation, ^ust as when formerly 
the Grand Duke Vladimir married the 
Greek princess, Anna, the art and religion 
of Byzantium were transplanted with her 
to Russia, so the second wife of Ivan and 
her Greek suite now called a new age of 
, culture into life. Byzantine 

iWhA * I e brought Greek books 

ft fo them, which formed the 

® nucleus of the later libraries 

of Moscow. Ivan 111 . himself took plea- 
sure in distinguished foreigners: 

Artists and scholars from Western 
Europ>c found a brilliant reception at I v'an's 
court. In Aristotelc Fioraventi of Bologna 
he acquired a distinguished architect, 
artillerist, and tutor for his children. Pietro 

Antonio built a palace for 
him. Monks from the 
famous monastery of 
Athos came to Russia ; 
amongst them a learned 
Greek, Maxim by name, 
was conspicuous. He 
is said to have been 
astonished to find such a 
mass of old manuscripts 
in the Kremlin at Moscow. 
The monks were entrusted 
by the grand duke with 
the translation of Greek 
bonks into Slavonic. The 
grand dukes owed their 
successes against the Tar- 
tars and petty princes 
partly to the artillery 
perfected by foreimers. 
The whole system of war- 
fare was revolutionised. 


fV. ^ ^ ^ i t tVAN III. ••THE AWFUL- 

I tne grand dukes of Coid,beftrtJeM*oecftJeQUUav, Iv^a iii. ttooe At the same time mineral 
Moscow that a liberated treasures were exploited, 

ana united Kussia could martyrtom*. Dwlof bU relffo, rrftm uu Ivan III also dpvnt^H 
not onlv defend itself aStiin to the 


only defend itself, 
but could also advance victoriously against 
the menacing foe. 

The prestige of Moscow grew not only 
in all Russian districts, but also in foreign 
countries. The courts of Western Europe 
sought to \.-in the alliance of the grand 
Ad.Mcc Apart from their re- 

of lafiens to Rome, Lithuania 

Prettige Poland, Ivan III. and his 

Vasilij received envoys from 
Venice, Hungary, the Emperor Frederic 
HI. and his son Maximilian, Sweden and 
Denmark. From the East came envoys 
from Turkey, Georgia and Persia. Russia 
now found the leisure and also experienced 
the desir» to devote time to the work 


system, which in the Tartar age was often 
a matter of caprice, and in 1497 caused 
the common law to be published in the 
new Russian code Sudebnik. 

The question of the succession, that 
open wound from which Russia so long 
bled, and to which she formerly owed her 
subjugation, was at last settled. The 
testamentary dispositions of Ivan III. 
showed his opinion on the point. After 
he had long hesitated whether to nominate 
as his successor his grandson or his 
son by his second wife, he decided in 
favour of his son Vasilij, probably because 
his mother was a Byzantine. The other 
sons received small provinces without 
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monarchical rule ; thejs had neither the 
right of coinage, nor any higher jurisdiction, 
and were compelled to recognise the elder 
brother as their lord. If one of them died 
without issue, his lands reverted to the 
grand duke. Thus the first hereditary 
monarchy was instituted in Russia. An 
era of renaissance now began for Russia— 

The Dewa ^ restoration of the political 

^ , independence and union of 

Great Glo empire, an economic 

' ^ revival, an awakening of the 

national self-consciousness, a renewal of 
national culture and literature, the dawn 
of new and greater glory. Russia, by 
fr^uently sending embassies to foreign 
courts, entered by degrees into the circle 
of the civilised nations of the West. In 
short, fortune once more smiled on Russia. 

But the goal was still far away, and 
serious obstacles remained to be overcome. 
The people were now the greatest obstacle 
to themselves. In the long p)eriod of 
Tartar rule they had been warped not 
merely politically but morally. The 
Russians had emerged from the Asiatic 
school, in which they had so long been 
trained, as Asiatics accustomed to murder 
and cruelty. The Greek Church in Russia 
had suffered equally ; left to itself it 
inevitably became stagnant. It is easier 
to improve the national welfare and 
culture and to gain victories than to 
change the nature of a whole people ; 
several generations at least are required 
for that. 

The hard fortunes of the country had 
produced a hard ruling dynasty. The 
pride and self-consciousness of the sover- 
eign, in whose person the state was bound 
up, grew with the progress which the 
union of Russia made under Moscows 
supremacy, with the increase of the royal 
power as compared with the nobility and 
\hk popular assembly, and with the f'Owth 
in the power and prestige of the naUon. In 
Moscow the contest between the power of 
the prince and that of the 
lT»A"Th« nobility and the popular 

Terribla" m assembly, which raged through- 

tii« TKroM Russia, had been decided in 

favour of the former. It was a soil on which 

tyranny might flourish. The Susd^an ?md 
Musco^te princes had increased the stnct* 
ness of their government, and while Ivan 
III. had already earned the surname ot 
“Awful,” this stamp of sovereign r^ched 
the climax in Ivan IV. History calls him 
“The Terrible.” A man of unusual gifts 
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and iron will, but of the worst educatjon 
imaginable, he is one of the most v’onderful 
phenoQiena in history, in which he has 
acquired a dark notoriety. It would be 
unfair to condemn him at once ; he is too 
important to be measured by conventional 
standards. 

When he was only three years old his 
father d.ed. The government during his 
minority was taken over by his mother, 
Helene Glinska, a Lithuanian, whose 
family was originally Tartar. A council of 
Boyars, in which the first place was ceded 
to her uncle Michael Glitiskt, was placed 
at her side. But it was soon apparent that 
this ambitious woman would not tolerate 
any other will by the side of hers. Only 
her fa^•ourite, Count Ivan Telepnev 
Obolenskij. could exercise any influence 
over her. A reign of bloodshed began. 
Her brother-in-law Gorge, her uncle 
Michael, her second brother-in-law Andrew, 
and others who seemed dangerous to 
her, died a cruel death, while the affairs 
of the empire were not maladministered 
externally. When Helene died* suddenly 
in 1538, and the Boyar council alone under- 

took the conduct of state 
UaiiAcd affairsi two families, the 
Md Pl«ad«n*g schujskij and the Bielskij, 
Boyan came forward, disputed for 

precedence, and fought each other. Once 
more there were scenes of blood : no qu^er 
was given' by either side when it had the 
upper hand. Russia had now been so long 
accustomed to self-government that even 
in the Privy Council a member would wish 
to have unrestricted liberty of lan^age. 
The fjv:t that no regard was shown the suc- 
cessor to the crown in the matter, that 
he would have been gladly ignored, show 
how untamed the powerful Boyars then 
were. Even in later years Ivan complained 

that Ivan Schujskij had not 
and in his bedroom had placed his feet on 
his father's bed. that the tre^urv of ^ 
father and his uncle had l^n ^ 

the Boyars, and that even’the royd sci^« 
of plate had been marked with their 

ivan in those days often suffe^ 
hunger ; even his life was threatened. The 
Schujskij attacked towns 

tormenting and extorting without merc^ 

They iealously watched that .10 
gained influence. One of the ^ 

cillors Fedor Voronzov, who 
rejoice in the favour of the %be 

reign, was insulted 
presence of the latter , his cl 
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toTO, and he would have been killed had 
not the . metropolitan rescued him at 
Ivan’s petition. Prematurely accustomed 
to barbarity and bloodshed, the twelve- 
year old boy gloated over the agonies of 
tortured animus ; when only fifteen years 
old, he rode through the streets of Moscow 
with his young companions and cut and 
slashed all he met. 

The Orthodox Greek Church, which 
might have been expected to exercise 
a favourable influence on the lawless 
youth, had sunk into such decay under 
the Mongol yoke, that it had not the 
strength to interfere. The clergy were 
aln::ost as addicted to gaming, drunken- 
ness, and other vices, as the laity the 
darkest superstition prevailed among the 
common people. Impxjstor'v, robbers, and 
fanatics roamed the land ; murder and 
brigandage were everyday occurrences. 
This was the normal condition of the 
society in which Ivan the Terrible grew up. 

At first he submitted, until, in 1543. in 
blari^ fury he had Prince Andrew 
Schujskij "seized in the open street, sub- 
jected to gross indignities, and murdered. 
„ From that day. says the 

oMow (^hrQj^icle, the Boyars began to 
fear him. He was then thirteen 
** years old. On February 3rd. 
1547, when barely seventeen years old, he 
married Anastasia, daughter of the 
chamberlain. Roman S&charin. It is a 
proof ot his political insight that he 
assumed the title of tsar, and that he 
obtained in 1561, piersonally through the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, as well as 
through a council expressly called for the 
purpiose, a confirmation of his descent 
from the imperial Byzantine house and of 
his right to the imp^erial crown. 

Fear fell on all pagan countries, says the 
Chronicle of Novgorod. All the nations of 
the Orthodox East began to look to the 
Muscovite Isar as to the head and repre- 
sentative of their Church and their 
patron. In the year of his coronation 
three outbreaks of fire (April and June, 
1547) reduced the city of Moscow to ashes. 
The lives of the tsar and the metropolitan 
were in the greatest danger. The ^huj- 
skij princes spread the report that the 
tsar’s grandmother, Anna Glinska, had 
tom the hearts out of corjjses, soaked them 
in water, sprinkled the streets of Moscow 
with them, and thus caused the &e. The 
excited populace murdered the . nncle of 
Ivan, George Glinska, in the church, 


marched to Vorobjovo. where the tsar was 
staying, and demanded with threats the 
surrender of his grandmother. The mob 
did not disporsc until Ivan, acting on a 
hold impulse, had the spokesman executed. 
The occurrence is said to have made a 
weighty and lasting impression on the 
tsar. It was then that Ivan drew two men 
^ . to his side, the Popo Silvester 

Good ^ court official, Alexis 

laflacBeo of Adaschcv. Silvester governed 
Pope SiiT«*(*r (-omi)letely. Ivan did not 
venture on a stcp> without Silvester ; 
he ate, drank, dressed and lived according 
to Silvester’s doctrines. The influence of 
the two was very beneficial, and not less so 
that of his wife Anastasia. An honourable 
atmosphere prevailed in court circles ; in 
all state business, moral and religious 
aspiccts came into the foreground. S^mods 
and imperial assemblies were summoned, 
in order to discuss imiwrlant business. 
It was an inspiring moment when the 
young tsar, in the year 1549. asked for- 
giveness from the assembled people for all 
injustice, and humiliated himself. He 
showed universal courtesy and commanded 
men’s trust and love. Much good was 
really done then. In 1556 a new code of 
civil and canon law app>carcd. which from 
its division into one hundred chapiters was 
called Stoglaw. Us sixteenth paragraph 
contained an enactment for the erection 
of parochial schools in every town. 

. At the same time the court of Moscow 
resolved to carry on war against the 
Tartars on the Volga, who still harassed 
Russia. Ivan, at Silvester’s advice, though 
reluctantly, placed himself at the head of 
the army. Kasan was taken in 1552, 
not so much by the bravery as by the 
sheer numerical superiority of the Russians. 
In the year 1557. Astrakhan, the old 
Sarai, once so formidable to Russia, also 
fell. The results of this first conquest'at 
the cost of the Asiatics were far-reaching. 
Not merely was the piower of the Tartars 
p crushed and the whole of the 

great Volga made a Russian 
Stream, but Russian influence 
now reached into the Caucasus 
as far as Persia. Other tribes, such as the 
Tcheremisses, Mordvins, Tchuvashes, 
Votiaks, Bashkirs, who had formerly been 
subject to the ruler of Kasan, now made 
their submission. The first step towards 
the conquest of Asia was taken. The 
Crimean horde alone was left ; but it led 
a precarious existence and sought the 
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alliance of Russia. Ivan returned to 
Moscow as a hero. His confident attitude 
towards the Boyars increased. “ I fear 
you no longer,” he is said to have 
exclaimed to a voivode. 

He resolved at this period to disseminate 
the culture of Western Europe in Russia. 
Hans Slitte, a German from Goslar, who 
was at Moscow in 1547, commissioned 
by him to bring scholars, artists, physicians, 
printers, artisans, etc., to Russia. And it 
was Qniy in consequence of the hostile 
attitude of the Livonians, who saw in this 
j>lan a dangerous strengthening of their 
n^hbour, that Slitte failed to bring to 
Russia the 123 persons whom he had 
engaged. From this moment the dislike 
Ivan felt for the Baltic Germans grew the 
more intense, since the 
Teutonic Order in Livonia 
barred his road to the sea. 

From these reasons the 
determination to conquer 
Livonia matured in his 
mind despite the warnings 
of Silvester and Adaschev. 

When in 1553. under 
Edward VI., a British 
expedition of three ships 
was sent to explore the 
route to China and India 
by the Arctic Ocean, and 
one of the ships was cast 
away at the moiith of the 
Dwina, Ivan seized the 
opportunity of opening 
commercial negotiations 
with England. He con- 


TrcAsOft 
Af ai&tl 
tfce T^ar 


When the first son of the tsar died (June, 
1553). Silvester declared to hirp that' it 
was a punishment inflicted by heaven 
for his disobedience. But a severe illness 
of the tsar, about the end of the year 
1552-1553. had brought matters to a 
head. Awaiting his end, Ivan 
called on the Boyars to do 
homage to his son Dmitri. 
But the Boyars refused ; Sil- 
vester and Adaschev sided with the rebels. 
The noise of the disputants reached the 
sick chamber of the tsar. 

When Ivan, contrary to expectation, 
recovered, his confidence in his two coun- 
cillors was gone. Ivan was as yet moderate 
in his punishments ; but little by little the 
number of executions increased, until his 

fury against the Boyars 
knew no bounds. The 
fallen ministers had many 
partisans ; and when Ivan 
later scented treason 
everywhere, and felt him- 
self insecure in his own 
court, he was- to some 
extent justified. Lithu- 
ania - Poland, the most 
dangerous enemy of 
Russia, kept up com- 
munications with the 
malcontents, and the 
party of the fallen made 
no disguise of their Polish 
proclivities. Prince 
Andrew Kurhskij inten- 
tionally brought about a 
shameful defeat in the 

ceded to the English Itw»snotwithoulre»Mnth»tt^siftii6c»ot 

merchants highly advan- ^^ofhers ^fuaSy 

tageous trading pr>vi- admitted Tartars into the 

leges, and thus secured , nnw became a 

to his empire a connection with the West, country. - >,^self to be sur- 

In. the war for Livonia, which broke out ^‘tnsell to oe 

between Russia, Poland, and Sweden, 

Ivan obtained only Dorpat (1558). while 
Poland held Livonia as a province and the 
duchy of Courland as a fief. Esthonia fed 
to Sweden. These events entirely broke off 

the friendly relations be- 
Rassi»'# Share Ivan and Adaschev 

and Silvester. The death of 
Spoil* of War virtuous queen (August 

7th 1560) certainly contributed to this 
result. The guardianship exercised over him 
by the two men had at last become intoler- 
able. Silvester had tried to make his master 
quite dependent on him, and had even taken 
up a position of hostility to the tsaritsa. 
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disease ; he believea 
rounded by none but traitors. 

He at this time received a letter from 

the fugitive Kurhskij, ‘3 to 

summoned him before a divine tn^al to 
answer for his cruelties Ivan sei t for the 
bearer of the letter, ^^ve his iromshc^d 
staff through his loot, leant wth^ his 
weight on it. and then had the 
out Rarely have more stm^ng 

been hurled in the ace of a ^ 

The tsar thought weU to answer the letter 


most 


at length. .. 

Both writings belong to 
remarkable documents of 
Ivan suddenly left Moscow on Dccemoe 



o 
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3rd, 1564, in the company of his family, 
many Boyars, and an armed force, and 
went to Alexandrovskaja Sloboda. He 
took the most revered relics and the state 
treasure with him. Moscow was wildly 
excited. A month afterwards two missives 
from him arrived — one to the metro- 
politan, in which he said that he could no 
I , longer tolerate the illegalities of 

E “w.. „d 

clergy uiiiQ^r^Q lum ironi 
punishing them, and that he 
had resolved to leave the empire and go 
whither God led him ; a second was 
addressed to the Orthodox citizens of 
Moscow, in which he assured them that 
he was not an^ with them. 

The impression produced by these two 
letters was overwhelming. The people, filled 
with the fear of falling again under the rule 
of the nobles, marched with lamentations 
and threats through the streets of the city, 
ready to cut down the tsar's enemies, and 
requested the metropolitan to propitiate 
the tsar ; whereupon an embassy to the 
tsar was organised. 

Ivan came back on February 2nd, 1565. 
But a terrible change would seem to have 
taken place in him. “ His mere aspect 
struck horror ; his features were distorted 
with fury, his sight nearly gone, his hair 
alm ost all fallen ofi. He declared before a 
great meeting that he heeded a body- 
guard.” He then singled out a series of 
towns and some streets of Moscow, and 
declared that to be his private property, 
which was called Opritshina, while the rest 
of Russia as state property was called 
Semshtshina, and was left under the 
management of the council of Boyars. 
This was the first separation of crown 
property from national property, and was 
important in its consequences. 

He chose out of his own lands a body- 
guard of 6,000 men with wives and children, 
mostly people of low origin, the Opritshniki. 
An axe, a dogshead, and a besom were 

their badges, signifying that 
S«T«a Ye»ft traitors would be beheaded, 

„ gnawed to pieces, and 

l^ept away. The whole 
Semshtshina ua> assigned to them to 
plunder, and there was no appeal to 
fustice against them. How they wr^ed 
their furv is shown by the circumst^ce 
that even now in Russo-Polish CQuntn« a 
vagabond and robber is called ” opryszok. 
Ivan meantime executed the traitore un- 
sparingly, and then retired to Alexandrovo. 
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There he indulged in wild excesses, in 
brutal man-hunts, murdering, and burning, 
Strangely enough, he combined with all this 
sincere religious observances, ar rang ing 
his court as a convent, and forming out of 
300 trustworthy myrmidons a monastic 
brotherhood, of which he was abbot. He 
performed every duty and himself rang 
the bell for service. At midnight they 
assembled in cowls and black gowns, and 
Ivan struck his forehead so hard upon the 
floor that his face was covered with bruises. 

This state of things lasted until 1572, 
for seven full years. Ivan was mean- 
time conscious of the disgracefulness of 
these proceedings, for he endeavoured to 
disguise to the outside world the existence 
of the Opritshniki, and conducted the 
affairs of state as before. The Metropolitan 
Philip finally plucked up course to 
ask him to abolish the Opritshina. Ivan, 
however, summoned an ecclesiastical 
court and impeached the bold petitioner. 
While Philip was standing in- full robes 
before the ^tar on November 8th, 1568. 
a troop of the bodyguard rushed in, tore 
the vestments from him, and dragged him 
-.-1 E.r , off to a convent prison, where 
he was strangled in 1569. The 
.?.* public mourning, for the 
D«rb»ritiM jnetropolitan reduced Ivan to 

fury. Hundreds of persons were daily 
executed, burnt, or tortured to death, 
and whole communities were annihilated. 

Ivan lived under the delusion that for 
the saike of his own and his family's 
existence he must exterminate the 
traitors. In the year 1572, tormented by 
fear and anxiety, the monarch, who in 
his soul was intensely unhappy, made 
his will : ” My body is exhausted, my 
spirit gloomy ; the ulcers on my »ul Md 
my body are spreading, and no physician 
is there to heal them. I waited if any 
would wish to have pity on me, but none 

came to me They have ..return^ 

good with evil, love with hate. 
are his words at the opening of this 
document. We now have an insane person 
before us. He seems to have been stune 
by qualms of conscience in jjf 
inteivals. as is seen from many »nd cations. 

A mokt remarkable and histonc^y 
unique record of the tsar is eft «s >n^»>e 
shape of a book of masses for the souU 
of the deceased drawn up by 
hand, in which he instituted 
each one of his victims. Aft^^ 

stands the sinister note, with nis 


names 
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wife, his children and servants.’ 
hi# sons," or " with his daughters. Or 
we read ftiere " twenty men from Komeri- 
skoje,” “eighty-seven from Matvejschevo, 
Lord be gracious to the souls of Thy 
servants, 1,505 persorxs from Novgorod, ’ 
and so on. This list alone gives a total of 
3,470 victims. There was no one now at 
court who would have had any influence 
on Ivan. His second wife, a Tcherkess, 
who was only baptised just before her 
marriage, may well have increased Ivan’s 
evil propensities by her barbarous nature. 

Thus, then, the torrent, having once 
left its banks, rushed on, destroying all 
in its course. Since the time of the Roman 
Casars hardly any sovereign can have 
proved so clearly as Ivan the Terrible 
the truth of the doctrine that every 
human being and all earthly power require 
some restriction, if they are to remain 
within the pale cf humanity. But the 
Russian people share the guilt with him ; 
especially are the nobility and cltrey 
to blame, since they did not support the 
efforts of the monarch in the cause of 
culture, but by cringing and immorality 
_ ,, paved the way for his wicked 

Jropensities. The last liberties 
iftih«Ro7^ of the people were destroyed, 
H««»eaoU the omnipotence of the 

crown established for all future time. 

The foreign jxjlicy was successful in the 
East; the Cossack Jarmak laid the 
crown of Siberia at Ivan's feet. But in the 
contest with Poland he was worsted, 
notwithstanding that, under the pretext 
of wishing to receive the Roman faith, 
he humbly begged the emperor and Pope 
to intervene. The Poles, who were ready 
to offer him the crown after the death of 
Sigismund Augustus, were deterred by 
his untrustworthiness and his avarice. 

Fate brought grievous misfortunes on 
his own house. In a quarrel he struck his 
son Ivan such a blow with an iron rod 
that the prince died from it on November 
igth, 1581. His third son, Feodor, was 
of weak intellect. Ivan’s remorse hastened 
his end. This remarkable prince, whose 
crimes are not devoid of some great- 
ness, but whose name must always 
be mentioned with a shudder, died on 
March 17th, 1584. Ivan IV. holds a 
prominent place in Russian history both 
for good and for evil. 

Ivan’s son Feodor mounted the throne 
in 1584 ; but his gentleness and piety 
would have been more suitable for a 


convent. The whole power thus lay in the 
hands of the privy councillors, amongst 
whom existed a dangerous rivalry between 
a Schujskij and a Bielskij. The reputation 
of Boris Godunov at the same time was 
slowly increasing, more especially sin« 
Nikita Romanof, Feodor’s uncle, who 
was at first the most influential regent, 
had died in 1586, and G<^u- 
contrived a majriagc 
*®*“®**‘“ between his sister and the 
Thron* tsaj- j in fact, he aimed at 

the crown himself. Although he could 
neither read nor write, he skilfully con- 
ducted the business of the nation, won a 
great reputation for Russia in foreign 
countries, and appreciated the value of 
Western European culture. He proposed 
to found schools and in Moscow a uni- 
versity, and sent John Kramer to Germany 
to obtain professors for it. He sent young 
Russians abroad to study, and gladly 
employed foreigners in his service ; began 
giving an excellent education to his 
children and supported art and industries. 

In a word, Godunov was thoroughly 
capable of performing his task. His name, 
therefore, had a good reputation in foreign 
countries, but not so in Russia. There men 
regarded his innovations with disapproval. 
The clergy despised the acquisition of 
foreign languages as superfluous, con- 
fusing and dangerous to the faith. The 

S eat nobles muttered against the upstart. 

odunov found himself compelled to 
look for support to the higher clergy 
and smaller nobility. Two important 
innovations owe their inception to this 
circumstance — the prohibition of free- 
dom of movement of the peasants, and the 
founding of the patriarchate. The Russian 
peasant had • hitherto been allowed to 
change his master ; that alone differen- 
tiated him from a slave. But this liberty of 
migration only benefited the owners *of 
extensive properties, who held out enticing 
advantages to the pieasant in order to be 
able to cultivate their broad 
Lib«rt)ror plains. The peasantry, there- 

S*«tri«ud small pro- 

prietors, whose lands became 
depopulated and depreciated ; yet these 
latter sustained the chief state burdens. 
Thus in this case the interests of the state 
coincided with those of the lesser nobility. 
Godunov, by taking from the peasant the 
right of movement, saved the lesser 
nobility from misery and gained it for 
his purposes. That must have been far 
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Irom his own interest, since he was himself Schestov, took the veil as the nun Marfa 
the owner of extensive janded estates. Boris was at first an admirable rifler! 

What was really for his personal advan- But soon he was overcome by fears ; he, 
tage was the founding of the patriarchate, too, saw himself surrounded by traitors! 
The Russian clergy had long complained He completely lost his balance of mind 
that its supreme head, the Patriarch of Con- when the news spread that Dmitri was 
Th« Protector '^as the servant still alive, and was preparing to recover 

of Orthodox infidel monarch and the throne. Lithuanian magnates under- 

Chrietixnity Possessed no proper prestige, took to put a person who styled himself 
« Moscowregardedherselfasthe the miraculously rescued Dmitri on the 

third Rome, just as Byzantium had Russian throne by force of arms. The 
thought herself the second. Why should people believed that Dmitri was the true 
Moscow not obtain ecclesiastical inde- tsarevitch. The troops wavered in 
pendence, now that Constantinople had their loyalty, and, in spite of the reverse 
fallen so low, and Russia was reckoned which was inflicted on the pretender, 
the protector of Orthodox Christianty ? his adherents increased in numbers. 

Just then Jeremias. Patriarch of Constanti- Godunov died in 1605, in the middle of 
nople. came to Moscow. Godunov seized this movement, and the j)seuJo-Dmitri 
the opportunity to win became master of Russia, 

him over to his scheme. The shed 

The other patriarchs as- tears of joy seeing the 

sented, and in 1598 was son 

founded in Moscow the more. His behaviour and 

patriarchate which con- sympathies showed that 

tinned until the end of he no Rurikovitch. 

1700. The first patriarch He doted on the West and 

was Job, a of on Roman Church, 

Godunov. he associated wjth Jesuits. 

Even now Godunov and wished to convert 

seems to have made all Russia to Catholicism, 

preparations for gaining He ridiculed the native 

the throne after the death T customs and the Boyars, 

of Eeodor. But a brother I scorned the court 

of Feodor, Dmitri, son of * 

the seventh unlawful wife l 'LiiS^a BPflfll noblcswhocametoMos- 
of Ivan the T«:rrible, was fS "' 1 ^' their retmue 

stilt living. Although he indulged in shameless 

had been sent in good Michael in the first romanof behaviour towards tne 
iTciitrh with all WhcoMieh»eiiii.w*scaiiedton»ie in 1813 Russians. A month 

time to Lglltch ^ Itn al , dynasty aaounted the RuMianlhmoe. Uartllv had elaOSCd bcforC 

his relations, there was no u was a time of se*ere ctisu, and vichaei, har(ii\ nau ciap^ 
room for doubt that he physkaUy weak and of small intellectual eo- Dmitri fell Victim tO 3 
would mount the throne do-ment.. was not the necessary .tn,ng man. conspiracy (May Ijth. 

after the death of Feodor. The news then i0o6). His corpse was burnt, and a 


4 










arrived (1591) that the young Drnitri was 
r»o more. Public opinion incriminated 
Godunov. It is true that lie organised an 
investigation and c.vecuted the inhabitants 
c: Uglitch : but the rumour persisted. 

Nevertheless Boris Godunov mounted 
the throne of the tsar after the death of 
the childless E'eodor (January 7th, 159S), 
since *he crown was offered him by the 
Patriarch Job. and hfi had been elected 
in a sort of imperial assembly. In order 
to ensure his own safety, he threw Bielskij 
into prison and banished the Romanofs. 
One of them, Feodor Nikititsch, 
compelied to become a monk under 
the name of Philaret ; his wife, Xenia 


1606). His corpse was burnt, and a 
cannon loaded with the ashes, which were 
then scattered to the four winds. 

The succeeding {>eriod was full of di^ 
turbances. In a new assembly, summoned 
by the patriarch, V'asilij Schujskij. who 
had conducted the inquiry in Uglitch. had 
. struck the pretender, and nao 

the courage to tell him he was 

SebajtkJj Ibe impostor, was elected twr. 

NewTsxr sj^ce a patriarch had 

been installed by the pstudo-Dmitn. a 
change now took place in this office, i n 
assembly imposed on the new tsar 
condition that lie was not to punish an^y 
offender by death without a 
confiscate the property of criminals. 
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and that taise accusers should be liable 
to penalties. These formed a charter or 
constitution, such as the Slachta had 
extorted from the Polish king. Schujskij 
solemnly swore to it. But Russia saw in 
it a weakening of the royal dignity. The 
dominion of the nobility was feared more 
than the tyranny of the tsar. 

Schujskij could not hold his own. Not 
Merely were the nobility opposed to 
him from jealousy and envy, but new 
pretenders cropped up who professed to be 
Dmitri, or Petci, Feodor’s son. A more 
dangerous symptom was that the King of 
Poland came forward as a serious candidate 
for the Russian crown. In 1587 the 
Swedish house ol Vasa attained the Polish 
throne in the person of Sigismund III. 
It was wished to procure 
the Russian crown for 
his son, Vladislav ; Sigis* 
mund would certainly 
have liked to obtain 
it for himself. The 
Polish troops, which were 
already in the vicinity 
of Moscow, did not 
wish to leave Russia, 
since the now tsar had 
already been elected. 

Schujskij could not 
restore order, and was 
** humbly ** Ixjggcd by 
Ihc assembly to vacate 
the throne, since he was 
unfortunate in his govern- 
ment and could not en- 
force any obedience to 
his rule. He abdicated 
and became a monk. The 



PHtLARBT: FATHER OPMICHAEL III. 
The Melropolilao PbUeret, who sAve the 
&ret RoiDAiiof Co U^e throoe of Ro%tU, rcaUr 


votes now fell on a step-grandf^n of Anas- 
tasia. wife of Ivan the Terrible, Michael 
III. Romanof, the fifteen-year-old s<m 
of the Metropolitan Philaret, who had 
gone as ambassador to the Polish king 
and had l>een kept prisoner by him in 
Marienhurg. Even in 1610 
^ . Michael found himself among 

DyiiMiyfor candidates for the throne, 

and had b.arely escaped Palish 
plots. With him a new dynasty mounted 
the Russian throne. 

The state was impoverished and public 
aflairs were m a had condilic>n. Many 
towns declared outright that they could 
pay no taxes. Michael, wIjo had received 
a monastic education, and Wiis physically 
weak and of small intellectual endowments, 

was not the right man 
for Russia at this severe 
crisis. Even his father, 
Philaret, who really 
governetl in place of his 
s<in, i>o5sessfd no talent 
as a ruler, while al>lc 
monarclis were seated on 
the thrones of Sweden 
and Polaml in the per- 
sons of Vladislav and 
Gustavus II. Adolphus. 

Russia thus was forced 
to endure still longer to 
be cut of! from the Baltic 
Sea by Poland and 
Sweden. In the treaties 
which she made with 
Sweden at Stolbov'o in 
1C17, with Poland at 
Deulino in 1618, and 
then at Poljanovka 


-..X* wvvautv 1 hk: V. mow 31 j'oiianovka in 

COimnl nf Rrivarc firfcVL' lo pUco of bit soo, bot ho ^ » _i 

Sd nT. — ^34. Ru^ia was orced 


elected Vladislav to be 
tsar, on the condition that he would accept 
the Orthodox faith. The Polish troops 
were already allowed to enter Moscow and 
commanded the city. 

Then the Russian pcopleTOse throughout 
the empire, the monasteries also, with 
the Troizko-Sergievsch at their head. 

la Fear merchants, and 

of tK« peasants banded together to 

ForeUa Yek« Russia from the foreign 

yoke. In Nijni Novgorod 
following the example of a meat- 
Kusma Minin, sacrificed a third part 
of their property. The noble prince Poshar- 
ski] took the lead, and the Poles were soon 
dnven out of Moscow. In the year 1613 
the new assembly was convened. The 


to relinquish all claim on 
Livonia. Smolensk, and a scries of towns. 

Russia now cannot launch a jingle boat 
on the Baltic without our consent.** said 
Gustavus Adolphus in the Swedish diet, 
“ and it will be hard for the Russians to 
leap over this stream.** Even against 
other enemies Russia felt her weakness. 
When the Cossacks had conquered Turkish 
Azov, the tsar ordered them to evacuate 
the fortress. The highest merits of 
Michael and his father were that they 
governed without harshness and endea- 
voured to raise the economic position of 
Russia. After centuries of oppression 
from Tartars and tsars the peopue once 
more enjoyed more humane treatment. 
Both rulers held frequent sessions of the 
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Privy Council, which had long been in 
abeyance. 

It was only under Michael's son Alexis 
(1645-1676) and under the children of 
Alexis, Feodor (1676-1682), Ivan (1682- 
1689), Sophia, and Peter the Great, that 
fortune once more smiled on Russia, first 
in consequence of the weakness of Poland 

Fori« c uf'der John Casimir, and then 

or «n« fromherownincreasedstrength. 

mi es 0& Ukraine then submitted to 

Qssift 1667 Poland in 

the treaty at Andrussov was obliged to 
cede the Ukraine, on the left bank of the 
Dnieper, with Kiev ; this was finally 
ratified in 1686 in the peace of Grzymul- 
tovskij by Sobieski, when Sophia reigned 
in the name of her infant brother. Russia 
also in 1667 recovered Smolensk and other 
territories, which had been the cause of 
wars for centuries. Peter the Great first 
began the war with Sweden on account of 
Livonia. It was still more important for 
Russia that with the Romanofs Tartar 
Russia ceased, and its Europeanising began. 

The Tartar supremacy was the greatest, 
calamity that befell the Russian state in 
its entire historical development, not 
merely because it lost political indepen- 
dence for nearly 300 years, and was treated 
with barbarity and became impoverished, 
but. in a still higher degree, because the 
people were nearly 500 years behind 
Western Europe in the progress of civiliw- 
tion. A despotic government, which 
treated its subjects like Asiatics, a taxation 
which emptied the pockets of the people, 
a brutalisation of habits, a growth of 
servility among the population, and. as a 
consequence, a disparagement and even 
a contempt for culture, an Asiatic arro- 
gance, and a tendency to aloofness from 
the West European world— all this, was 
the fruit of the long Tartar thraldom. 
And can any one assert that even now 
Russia has entirely outgrown these charac- 
teristics ? It was only towards the end 
of the fifteenth century that 
The Ffoit* frequent tidings of Russia 

of TorUr reached Western Europe. On 
Thraldom ^jj^gr hand, Russia had a 

keen interest in the West. The Florentine 
Union might be regarded as the first step 
towards closer intercourse ^tween East 
and West. But the reign of Ivan III. m 
this, as in many other connections, marks 
a real epoch. Ivan III. made himself 
famous by his marriage with the hou« of 
the Paljeologi, and also by the fact that 
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he finally shook off the Tartar yoke. The 
Hapsbur^ were the first to wish, to enler 
into relations with Russia. Nicholas Popel 
von Lobkovitz (i486) and George von 
Thum appeared there as' the envoys of 
Frederic III. and Maximilian. The Arch- 
duke Sigismund of the Tyrol, who ^ed in 
1496, sent Michael Snups with the order to 
learn Russian, and inquire into all the 
chief points of interest in the country. 

Ivan himself instituted embassies to 
Hungary, Germany and Italy. He asked 
King Matthias Corvinus to send him skilful 
miners (1482). He made the same request 
to the Emperor Frederic III., asking at 
the same time for an artillerist, a builder, 
and a silversmith. He summoned pain- 
ters and architects, goldsmiths and bell 
founders from Italy ; among the engineers 
the most famous was Aristotele Fioraventi, 
a Bolognese, who cast cannon and created 
the first artillery in Russia. An Italian, 
Giambattista della Volpe, was director of 
the Mint in Moscow after the year 1469. 
The Greek diplomatist, Trachjmiotes, m 
the year 1489, conducted negotiations for 
the marriage of a daughter of Ivan III. 

with Maximilian. In 1520 
New i^«i« Paolo Centurione, a Genoese 
Froa Europe j^erchant, came to Moscow 
to iDdia ^ of intro- 

duction. He was ostensibly com- 
missioned to find a new route frorn 
Europe to India, but undoubtedly received 
other secret instructions. Important re- 
sults followed the diplomatic laboure 
of the Austrian ambassador, Siegmund 
Herberstein, who visited Russia on two 
occasions (1516-1518 and 1526-1527) and 
wrote a much read book, “ Rcrum mosco- 
viticarum commentarii,” about the results 
of his investigations. A Carinthian by 
birth, he kn,jw Slavonic, and could there- 
fore with great ‘facility learn the Russi^ 
language and collect news. Neverthe- 
less, he relates many fabulous stones of 
wonderful human beings and beasts m 

^^The^enetians and English 

by the discovery of Ajnenca. hke the 

G^oese by their merchant Centunonc. 

wished to find a new 
to India. In England, 

Chancellor, in the reign of 

VI. (1553) fitted out an expedition to hna 

the north-east passage to In^a; WUh 

oughby was lost ; Chancellor was driven by 

a stor^ to the mouth of the 

the Terrible received him very graciously 
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and gave the English merchants special 
privileges. After that time a brisk trade 
developed between England and Russia ; 
m fact, an English trading company for 
Russia was founded, with headquarters at 
Moscow, and several branches \ hich be- 
. came a formidable rival of the 
EagUird a Hansa. Ivan, a friend of the 
Trade wi British, was nick-named by 
the anti-progressive Russians 
'■ the English Tsar,” and even contem- 
plated the idea of marrying Queen Elizabeth 
of England. The English merchants soon 
aimed at monopolising the trade and 
industries of Russia ; they started factories 
•aitd prepared accurate maps of separate 
districts. Their trading-agent, Giles 
Fletcher, wrote in 1591 a detailed account 
of Russian trade. This first discovery of 
Russia' as the people of England called 
Chancellor’s journey, brought arich harvest 
to the English, and produced a large output 
of rather valuable literature on Russia. 

The Dutch, here, as in many other parts 
of the world, followed in the footsteps of 
the English. They, too, equipped several 
expeditions in order to 
find the northern passage 
to China and India, and 
their trade soon out- 
stripped the English. 

Isaac Massa, their agent, 
who made several jour- 
neys in Russia and Asia, 
collected imjxjrtant infor- 
mation, studied carto- 
graphy. and was the first 
to bring home trust- 
worthy accounts of 
Siberia. Hcssel Gerritsz, 
a Dutchman, published 
in 1641 a map of Russia 
{the first, by Anton Wied, 
dates from the year 
I5,j2). Even the French 
and Germans took steps 


to WesUrA 
CottQrc 




the Mongol dominion. It still continues 
with undiminished force and ^rsistently 
demands immense sacrifices of blood, 
wealth, and the most valuable possessions 
of mankind. • The future of Russia 
depends on the "decision she takes to 
oppose or to encourage progress. 

In Russia, as a despotic state, the 
decision ought, in the first instance, to 
come from the rulers themselves. But 
the education which always fettered the 
Russian tsars to the palace and its 
environs, and tied them with innumerable 
formalities, was ill adapted to make clear- 
sighted, level-headed men of them. The 
Orthodox Church in her ignorance sup- 
ported the policy of resistance 
RoiiUbcc to Western culture. Such harm- 
less innovations as shaving the 
beard, bathing on certain days, 
killing vermin, or wearing European 
clothes, were, in the eyes of the uneducated 
clergy, who could hardly read or write, 
regarded as treachery to their nationalitf' 
and the Church. 

It is, therefore, no mere accident that 

Boris Godunov, having 
been brought up far from 
the court, was the first 
tsar who could be called 
an Occidental friend of 
civilisation. Not only 
did he invite foreigners 
to his country, but he sent 
young men to study iu 
luibcck. France, and Eng- 
land. founded schools, and 

wished even to endow a 
university at Moscow, 
and fer this purpose 
obtained professors from 

Germanv. He had his 

children' taught by stran- 
gers. and ordered a map 
of Russia to be prepared 
for his son, which was 
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aSd Gormans took steps ^ 'llomards by the 

to open commercial rela- line, na hi» father. Aiex^ an T)„t(.hjnan. Hessel Ger 

tions with Russia. nt„ for his publication. 

But the Russian nation, ^ ^ tr.rnnn 

instead of seizing, the 
learning as much as jKissible from the 
foreigners, offered energetic resistance to 
foreign influence ; only some few 
tried to bring Russia into closer relations 
with Western Europe. A feud J>roke ^t 
between' the conservatives and the party 
of progress, between darkness and en- 
lightenment, which characterises the inn^ 
life of Russia after its emancipation from 
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He was, therefore, compared by 
nations to Ptolemy o’" and 

But he roused antagonism m Russia^ 

representations were J'^reSer 

the patriarch. Even Dm.tn the 

was a friend of culture, and fo _ . • a 
could not hold his own. 
thorough-paced Muscovite, r ^ p^nitri. 
innovations of G^^unov and 
The first Romanofs were m 
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European culture. Michael summoned lime. Even in the bosom of the Church 
scholars to Russia ; Arsenius. a Greek, there appeared, under Alexis, a man who 
Mt up aGreek and Latin school in Moscow. ventured to meditate ecclesiastical reforms 
A still greater patron of foreigners was this was the Patriarch Nikon. Amone 
Alexis (1645-1^6). He %vas devoted to other things, he ordered a revision of th.- 
hawkmg. although it 'was forbidden by service books, into which many errors had 
® urc . ^ been introduced 

by copyists. But 
the success of his 
efforts was tri- 
fling. The emen- 
dations of Nikon 
far from a re- 
form, pi wluccd a 
schism in the 
Russian Church. 
The priests re- 
fused to accept 
the revised 
IxKiks, and re- 
garded them as 
heretical. This 
schism still 
estranges lr<im 
the Russian 
Church millions 
of subjects, who 
embody Old Rus- 
sia. i'rom the 
Ixisom «>f tlu- 
Raskolnikscame, 

for c X a m [> 1 e. 
Pugatchef. After 
postal comnuini- 
cations with 
Western Europe 
had iH'en msti- 


the Church, 
he brought 
foreigners in 
numbers to Rus- 
sia, protected 
them from the 
hatred of the 
people, and as- 
signed them a 
particular quar- 
ter in Moscow, 
which was called 
t he Germ an 
suburb or Slo- 
boda. Previous 
isars had not 
even known how 
to write: we have 
many letters 
written byAIexis, 
a treatise on 
hawking. and 
memoirs of the 
Polish war. It 
was he who 
fetched the 
Little Russian 
scholars Slavi- 
necky and Po- 
locky to Moscow 

and established thk patriarch nikon. the reformer i, . i 
the first postal reformlo* x«4l ib« hn rer« 4 ]«d in ^ had Ivcn MlStl- 

communications “■* P*ut»rch Nikon «««iDpied tuted, a Russian 

with the West. ■•The 

He al^ first •*’ >^rs have 

- • • u * knocked a hole 

between our country and theirs; the i>ost 


^ wneairc. Mis son 

Feodor, a monarch of kindly disposition 
governed on the same lines. Now 
at last private individuals and ministers 
were found who %N'cre- jealous advo- 

European culture. The 
enlightened chancellor Alexis, Ordin- 
Nashtshokm. and the Boyar Matveiev 
w-ere Westerner ; they lived in civilisation 
and were students of learning without 
paying any attention to the prejudices of 
their countrymen. Vasilij Goliiyn, who was 
mmis er (i 68 o-, 689 ) and favoWite of 
regent ^phia. was especially praised and 
a^ired by the foreigners. Neuville the 
fhar^h diplomatist, wrote of'him 

intellectual 

magnificent, and courteous princes of his 


which jxissibly is financalh- advantag'eTus 
to the tsar, only harms the country The 

foreigners know at once whatever takes 
place in our land.” 

And yet what would Russia have been 

To ioreipers > Everything had 

to 1» brought in from abroad ; architects 
pgineers, painters, artists, officers cannon-’ 
“'-‘-’""dsrs. miners sTcJ. 
smiths, goldsmiths, doctors, chemists 

SndT' H was only 

under the direction of the Enclish 

Swder millT*"?.’ manufactories; 

fn started. For 

fr* military successes the Russians are 
thus indebted to the outside world 
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THE FOUNDER OF MODERN RUSSIA 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER THE GREAT 


TT was the greatest good fortune for Russia 
* that in the long struggle between light 
and darkness, affecting ail the asj>ects of 
Russian life, it possessed such a ruler 
as Peter the Great, the son of Alex's by 
his second wife — a lady of the house of 
Naryszkin. Peter, a man of rare gifts, 
with a marvellous memory and an indomit- 
able will, placed himself most emphatically 
on the side of the party of culture ; he 
overthrew with a strong but rough hand 
the enemies of Euro|>ean civilisation and 
refinement, brought Russia suddenly nearer 
to Europe, and procured her an honourable 
place among the great European powers. 
Like Godonov, he had not been brought 
up in the stifling atmosphere of the tsar’s 
court, but in the country, since his sister 
Sophia wished to keep him far from the 
throne. A rough child of Nature, with 
keen mother wit, he rode rough-shod over 
all meaningless tradition, and while thus 
arousing the horror of his countrymen, he 
excited the admiration of the outside 
world. He w« the first isar who left his 
pal3co» laid his own hand to every sort of 
work, travelled widely, and performed 
the hitherto unprecedented feat of a 
journey to the West. 

Peter becarnc absolute tsar in i68q 
after his half-sister Sophia the regent, who 
had even plotted against his life, had been 
placed m the convent of the Muscovite 
bisters. His brother and co-tsar Ivan V. 
took no share in the government, but was 
PeUr*. Ore»i "'ccly named with Peter in all 
Ambiiioit documents down to his 

for »«••!» oeath on January 29th, 16^. 

year 1725 Peter with 
restl^ energy had accomplished a vast 
num^r of works, for the completion of 
which the Russians, with their natural 
lethargy, would have otherwise required 

before him 

Md led his steps ; he wished to make Russia 
great and strong by culture. And since 
ne was not for one moment in doubt that 


much must first be learned from liuro[)e, he 
twice journeyed westward to study, and 
was alwaj’s eager to bring liis country 
nearer to the Western nafions.and to. jiqw 
the way for a systematised commerce with 
them. Just as his plans were iliametiic- 
ally op{X>sed to the views of the Russian 
conservatives, so his life was an uniiitcr- 
Th« Dark ruptcd and bitter struggle 
Force* of against Old Russia, against all 
Old Ra**ift forces whicli o|>only 

and in secret tried to preserve 
the old order — in a word, against the past. 
This explains his enthusiasm for the sea 
and the navy, which might become the 
connoting links with VVestern Europe. 
Russia was an inland empire, on cvciy 
side somewliat remote from the sea. and 
her neighbours jealously watched that she 
should not set sail on it. This unfavour- 
able geographical position has coloured the 
whole history of Russia. Condemned by 
Nature to seclusion, she became in the 
course of time accustomed to this, .and soon 
regarded it as a natural characteristic 
The little country of Greece was formerly 
indebted to its position on the Mediterra- 
nean, the high-road of the world, for its 
hij^ civilisation, as also was ancient Italy. 

For this reason Ivan IV. ha»J already 
endeavoured to conquer Livonia and win 
a place on the Baltic. Peter grasped this 
Idea still more clearly and apjHied himself 
to the naval question with all the fire of 
his soul. When he saw the sea for the 
first time At Archangel, he was as it were 
i^pired. English and Dutch ships came 
thither by the long and seldom ice-free 
route past the North Cape. That was. for 
the time being, the only \vay to Western 
Europe, and there vfAs the first oppor- 
tunity of seeing foreign shipping; F^er 
^ seiwd by a longing for the like a 
man who, after long years in a foreign 

home-sickne^. 
He l^mt shipbuUdmg, studied naval 
subjects, associated with mariners, and 
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formed the plan of journeying to Western the nobles, who avoided all manual 

Europe in order to gain a complete know- labour, that he 

ledge^of the subject. But he first con- as a carpenter in order to learn thoroughly 

Quered the Turkish Azov, in 1696, and the art of shipbuilding. 

3 e,er™ned to build a fleet cu the cornet ^ Jeter, return 

^ He^hS^en primarily indebted to the as many ways and gaces as 
technical skill the foHrii', and squired ^ceS to the sS^for her develop- 

r:'r ;^^^.rrn\tnto^n^o7 goT^ 7 

the Turks priL^ an impressiL in Baltic iU ^ 

"'Trr d " h.*;^ ""‘'in ^"h';Ta?1S7 he 7 sweden 7 anks among the most important 
gratulated him. In the year 1097 nc historv Peter’s badly armed 

started on his first European journey, ac- in Euro^an histo^ j ^ 

companied by 270 followers. This was an dl-traine^d^anny 

epoch-making event for Russia and for the P^ . sustained only served him as 

civilised world, since Russia thus broke wit^h enemies grew 

her past and went to sit at the feet of the ■ larger and larger, 

‘"'DU^'ised as a 

l h e plebeian h,. .. u,. u,™. ^ tgril'and 

he oblained Livonia Est onia ing . 


Michailof. he went into foreign countries 
not to enToy himself, but to learn. He 
did not yet consider himself worthy to 
fptear in\u his state. He 
time served in his own army as a P^' J ‘ • 

to a^ssume higher commandos. Hewe^.^.^^^ 

England andWland ^ 

developed navy, esj^cially attract 

^"ple, particularly 
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he obtained ^^us 

parts of or 

sank to the ^ problem 

third class ^wcr. The mamirn^ 

was solved for Russia . . m a wild 

Peter and Russia were se«ed ''U^^ 

i<»'- '’^•".a«dr".o th^eahl. 

r ffs^l’^dS-Lretheci^ 
Pow«r t the war to up 

centre of 1703**00 ^thrNcva. 

therefore, built ^ J g^-eden. 

in the temtoiT which was 

furrhlsl™.i",-de^thajRu^a 

"d1hT«u.d^n.Uj^ *He 


sea 


man who had 


led 
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i<?membered. as he did so, the ancient times 
when .that coast had been Russian, and 
th^ men who had won the first victory 
over the Swedes. He, therefore, founded 
the Alexandei -Nevskij Order. St. Peters- 
burg, where he felt himself in a sort of 
paradise," he modestly called his little 
>vindow looking on Euro|>e. 

This same longing for the sea impelled 
him to win the shore of the Black Sea. 
The declaration of hostilities by the 
sMitan, whom Sweden, the Tartars, Stan- 
iflaiis I^sczynski, and the French had 
instigated to make war on Russia, w;is 
therefore most 


welcome to him. 

Peter already 
( reamt of march- 
ing to “Zari- 
grad." tint i>. 

Const antinoplc, 
as once the heroes 
of old Russia had 
done, on order to 
fre.* the Chris- 
tians of the East 
— Serbs, Mon- 
tenegrins. Bu I- 
garians. Greeks, 
and W'allaclhans 
— from the Tur- 
kish yoke. He 
calculated u)x>n 
a universal rising 
>f the Christians, 
but his under- 
taking faile<l 
simply because 
no such rising 
took place. Sur- 
rounded at Husch 

on the Pruth by peter the great : chief of 

Turk*i B«cocnujg absolute T^r in Peter 

. over 4 ll meeDioflees tradition, end 


for new high-roa'ls and waterways through- 
out his empire, and contemplated con- 
necting the Twerza with the Mata, the 
Dwina and the Don with the Volga, the 
Caspian Sea with the Black Sea, and both 
by means of the Volga with tf^e Baltic. 
He constructed the great Ladoga Canal, 
which connected the Wolchov with the 
Neva. Holland was his model in these 
op>erations, as Sweden was for road 
making. The postal system was satis 
factorily enlarged under Peter, although 
German officials were still employed and the 
postal accounts were for a long time kept 

inGerinan. Peler 
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ALL THE ROMANOFS 
200.000 Turks rode rougb-mhod 

and Tartars, he 


was compielled to surrender Azov on Jul\ 
23rd, 1711. and destroy his fleet. He took 
this humiliation deeply to heart. It was 
reserved lor his successors to conquer the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. 

He fought with better fortune against 
the Persians lor the possession of the 
Caspian Sea, across which the commerce 
between Europe and Asia was intended 
^ pass. The Russians captured in 1723 
Daghestan, Gilan, Mazandaran, with Resht 
Asterabad. and Baku. The way was 
**'®*’’ dominion on tlit Caspian 
l>ea. \\ith a thorough appreciation of the 
value c. free intercourse. Peter provided 


also tried to im- 
prove the f.^irs, ol 
which there were 
some 1,630. 

He concluded 
commercial trea- 
ties with several 
European slates, 
ordered his Bo- 
yars to send then- 
children abroad, 
and undertook 
himself, in the 
year 1716. his 
second journey 
to the West . 
where he devoted 
his special atten- 
tion this time to 
art and science, 
a proof of the 
progress he him- 
self had made, in 
culture. He now 
visiled - France 
and took [lains 
to conclude a 
commercial 
treaty and a 


closer alliance with Louis XV., and would 
have been glad to marry his daughtei 
Elizabeth to the heir to the throne. But 
France only consented to a commercial 
treaty. Louis XV. married on September 
5th, 1725, Maria, daughter of that Stanis- 
laus Lesezynski whom Peter in 1707 had 
helMd to drive from the Polish throne. 

Peter also brought foreigners into the 
country that they might erect workshops 
there and carry on business. The French 
started tapestry works and- stocking 
factories on the model of the Gobelins 
manufactory at Paris, and were famous 
tor their skill in weaving Russian wool, 
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as the English were loa the preparation 
of Russian leather. The tsar allowed 
foreigners to look ever^'where for metals. 
He himself founded factories and com- 
manded the Russian artisans to take 
instruction from foreigners : thus he sent 

a number of shoemak< rs from 
Russia’s every town to Moscow to be 

taught by the English u ho were 
Fore»*6«r» ^^.^j-king there. He improved 
the ctmditions of mining, agriculture and 
stock-tearing. N'o aspect of economic 
development escaped his notice. The 
prosperity of the empire increased and 
the economic revival spread. The national 
Tet?enue increased in fifteen years (171®“ 
1725) from thtee to ten million roubles. 
The influence and prestige of Russia were 


of the line. 800 vessels, and 28,900 sailore, 
which soon showed its value m w 5 r. 
There were in his army many foteign 
officers or Russians educated abroad, so 
that in the end he was able to defeat all 
his enemies. In this task he was especially 
supported bv his general Patrick Gordon, 
a Scotsman .'his admiral Francois Lefort, 
a Genevan — both died in 1699 — and 
James Bruce, a Scotsman, who managed 
the artillery department. The Russians 
thems'dves soon made nierrv over the old 
aimv ; Theophan Pososhk'of, the peasant 
scholar and partisan of Peter, compared 
It to a herd of cattle. The army which 
Peter created beat the first commanders 

in Europe. , , ^ 

He devoted not less careful attention 


,E PALACE OF ORANIENBAUM. NEAR institutions.^ SO 

her countries. The first place among 
1 Russian monarchs is on these 
ost emphatically to be assigned to Peter 

ThJ^^chief corps in Russia had been, 

T^rrible^ the^ht. ^ 


IHUr. ••• - 

to founding educational 

?h..' ouTs.de woffi. 

thus se* up for 

school for .accountants a sen^^ ^ 

working builders, a n introduced 

p,.30„any much mjercou^ • 


ce Ivan tne lernuic, n*v 

v had several times revolted against ^ Lcionu.. 

er he dissolved them af}®" A« A*« of nominated ^'’^."alers. 

Sin, a -nsumary pums ment 

s^ord,er“ and dragoon, 
a standing army, The 

’•°°l "'^nd‘‘'the uald Extern tribes 
an unlimited number of 
Peter created a large 
I 4 fleet, numbering forty-, igh P* 


I a salary 01 i.ow 
Jmtxirtant. At the su^ 
,on„, Leibnitz he funded. he .academy of 

existence after ‘Jf^J^exiditions. as 
freS!?‘*b,"iiTmchatka‘"in order to 
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solve the problem whether Asia is con* 
nected with America. 

It was not less important for Russia 
that he brouf»ht to his court scholars 
from Little Russia such as Theophan 
Prokopovitch and Stefan Javorsky. 
who had already advised the founding 
of an academy and now found a use* 
ful outlet for their energies in the 
ecclesiastical domain. But the most 
important point was that Peter decided 
no one should be admitted to the service 
of the state who had not acquired the 
rudiments of school education and some 
technical knowledge. Nobles who were 
unable to read and write were to lose th'^ir 
nobility Every official was bound to put 
his children in a national school from 
their tenth to their fifteenth year; un- 
educated children of the official class 
were not allowed to marry unless they had 
learned a trade. The tsar ordered a number 
of technical books to be translated into 
Russian, on which task he himself gave 
advice to the authors. They were to aim 

in their translations at re- 
ri»r Eaco«r»gc» producing not so much the 
Priadag words as the sense, and 

and Scieaee guard against 

useless digressions. Peter also reforrned 
the obsolete and unpractical alphabet 
by devising new forms of letters. Sin^e 
the art of printing in Russia had made no 
progress since the sixteenth century, he 
summoned Dutch printers and set up two 
printing-presses in Moscow, four m bt. 
Petersburg, one each in Tcbernigov, 
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N ovgorod. and other towns. He also was a 
patron of science. The author Polykarjxjv 
received 200 roubles from Peter for the 
“ History of Russia from the Sixteenth 
Centuryonwards,” which he printed. Peter 
did much also for geography. He ordered 
curious bones, p)eculiar stones, and even 
inscriptions to be collected, and human 
^ , and animal abortions to be 

exhibited, while he noticed in 
of Rotitaa ignorant people 

N«wip»p«f* mysteriesof such things 

and ascribed them usually to diabolic 
agency. He had the monastic libraries 
examined and copies made of their archives. 

He built hospitals.andsent young persons 
to study medicine abroad. From January 
ist, 1700. he introduced into Russia the 
Christian chronology— of course according 
to the Julian calendar, which had become 
antiquated in the interval but was still 
tenaciously upheld by most non*Cathoh» 
—while hitherto the creation of the 
world had been taken as the starting- 
point. He even recognised the value ol 
the public Press, and brought into exist; 
ence in 1714 the '■ Petersburg 
By such many-sided and far-sighted 
efforts'! to 'advance the civilisation of ms 
country, he more than justified the 
doctorate which he received from Oxfor<L 
and the further honour of being nominated 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at 

^^The ancient provincial administration 
would obviously be affected by this 
reorganisation, and all the more so 


the worst abuses prevailed in this domain, in 1719 into ten; and later into eleven. 

Since the officials, as was then the custom governorships, and these finally into 

almost every^vhere, received no salary, forty-three provinces. Each gt.vemor 

but only grants of land, or had to maintain had at his side a provincial council 

themselves at the expense of the popula- elected from the nobles. As central 

tion, they became regular tormentors of authorities he created in 1718 ten govern 

the people, whom they could plunder mental colleges or ministries, on the 

without breaking the law. Such emolu- Danish and Swedish model, for foreign 

ments were called in Russia Kormlenje ; affairs, war. the navy, the treasury, 

that is, nourishment or forage. “ Wait for law, the revenue, noble estates, industries, 

your post and grow fat ” was the formula mining and trade. In each college one 

for appointment in the days of the old foreigner was given a position, tn 1711 

tsars. Peter abolished the Kormlenje, Peter instituted a senate, in the place ol 

in doing which he acted with his usual the Council of the Boyars, as the supreme 

harshness, if not brutality, and app>ointed court of justice and a sujxirvisory author- 

a fixed salary for every office. ity ; he jiominated a Procurator-Gener.il 

In the machinery of administration as its president, who was to watch over the 

complete confusion prevailed, since the observance of the laws. He gave the- 

dep.irlments of the individual magistrates towns self-government and indoi endenl 

were not clearly separated. Peter jurisdiction, and established at St. 

divided the empire in 1708 into eight. Petersburg, to control them all. a chief 







THE CROSS OF DESTINY NEAR POLTAVA 


N«ar the cUy of PoltavA, At the j*‘nciior of th^' PoUava aoU llie V< r$kU nve^*. stand* the roA»*»v< fro** shown in 
lUuitfAlioft. It marks the fcsting-pUce of many hundreds of Swedish soMiers, who, under Charles XII., were defr.-ted 
by the Russians, led hy Peter .he Great, on July ^th. The battle at nnee marks the fall of Swederr s imwor and 

the beginning: of the rise of modern Russia, (or as the one nation retrograded the other made rapic stride* forward. 

magistrate who was t<i tlif la^k \vhi*ii sv.is so witlcl v 

senate only, niitl hatl to attfud to tratlo )>riNMK iit. He pro'^ernteil tho coincr^. 
and commerce. i>t>ill \v<»rkhoust*H. inhrinarie>. an<l huialir 

The tsar created a bodv id jnOico ami av\ hinw : he calUtl on all his subverts to 
introduced a sort ot slate iiuitnsition inlorni again^it 1 liifVt. >. aiul j>niu*^lH*d 

in ordiT to break down tho o]>j>osition tht* guilt v i>ttrii with hi^ t)wn h.ind. In 

to his reforms. He iiiu>rovfd llu* judicial older to laiM* the (mju* oi linnour anion^ 

system partly after the Swcdisli int>de). tl;e whole btuU ol i*iIm i.ds. whr» wove bot h 

more esjiccially the ci uninal ct>de. and igiunant ami toi nipt he oidered th.it everv • 

reformed the system id taxation bv stib* one who tmtered tin* public service should 

stituting a polbtax (or tho heart Ivtax. become noble. Hy tln-^ eNpi*diont. ami 

He tiK>k the severest measuies to ensuri* bv tlu* iiwtitutii>n *d nuleC'^. he abolished 

the public peace, hy no im ans an eavv th«* [nivih'ge*^ o( the hen ilitsii s* mdahtv. 
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Service and work wouid for the future 
ennoble a man. He introduced into the 
public service fourteen grades, of which 
the highest were to be attained by merit 
only, without respect of birth. 

He interfered even with family and 
social life. He would not tolerate face- 
veils, or litters concealed by curtaiiis. 
Women were not to live in Asiatic seclu- 
sion, but to move about freely in the 
European fashion. He repealed the old 
Russian law by which all members of a 
family had equal rights of inheritance, and 
introduced the German law of primo- 
geniture, in order that the younger sons 
should be compelled to look for a livelihood 


at court in any other costume; and a tax 
of from thirty to one hundred roubles 
was laid upon beards. In short, there 
was hardly a form of life that Peter would 
not have gladly reformed, all to raise his 
people as quickly as possible from tlu 
condition of barbarism. But although 
he esteemed strangers, followed their 
advice, and wished to Europeanise Russia, 
he did not do so slavishly, but only adopted 
useful novelties ; he preserved the dignity 
of the Russian nation and allowed no 
encroachments by foreigners. Thus he 
punished severely anyone who propagated 
Lutheran doctrines; and as far as possible 
he placed Russians in the leading positions. 

He did all this with as much 
haste as if he wanted to leave 
nothing for his successors to do. 
or as if he were afraid that his 
reforms would be reversed and his 
Russians brought back to the old 
barbarism. Nor was this anticipa- 
tion altogether groundless; for 
in spite of his iron rule and un- 
paralleled energy, he had his ene- 
mies ; he had not by any means 
conquered the darkness. The party 


A CANAL DREDGER AT WORK 
in trade or in the civil service. 

But this enactment was repealed 
under the Empress Anna, since it 
did not suit Russian conditions. 

Peter further decreed that serfs 
should only be sold by families and 
not separately like heads of cattle. 

He introduced the social forms and 
customs of the West, arranging, for 
example, ballsand receptions upon 
the French model. Indeed, he gave 

orders that Western dress should , . n r . thAu erpnt away 

be worn, in order, as an English diplomat .Old Russ.a s ,11 '3* 




LADOGA CANAL. BUILT BY PETEK THE GREAT 


expressed it. that his people might be trans- 
fOfTTied both outwardly and inwardly ; and 
to make them entirely European, or, as he 
himself declared to the Danish Ambassador, 
Juel, in order to make men out of beasts. 

When, having returned from his first 
European journey, he w'as respectfully 
welcomed by the Boyars, he received 
them graciously, embraced and kissed 
them but at the same time remonstrated 
with them about their dress cut off with 
his own hands the beards of Field-Marshal 
Alexei Schein and others, as well as their 
long skirts and sleeves, and required 
that men and women alike should dress 
like European.^. No 'one might appear 
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like reptiles wlien a sunbeam strikes ini 
their lurking place. ” Unhappily he stands 
alone with his dozen workers whde md- 
lions block the way.” wrote the en- 
lightened Pososkof. peasant and mcrchaiu 
af once, in his book on "Poverty and 

''^The**' people, the body of 

the clergy, the Boyars, and m fact h^ 

own relations were dissatisfied 
the reforms. When Peter came back 


was 


in 1608 from his travels, a story 
current that it was not the tsar a 

stranger, while the real tsar h^^ 
rolled into the sea in a barrel bv 
Germans. The priests announced th 
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approach of Antichrist, and since, ac* 
cording to a prophecy. Antichrist was to be 
born in adultery, it was said that Peter’s 
mother, the second wife of Alexis, was 
the false virgin, the adulteress. Insulting 
notices were posted on the walls. The 
clergy were especially dangerous, sinc^ 
being unpleasantly disturbed in their dolu 

far nienie by Peter, they 
** thought it their duty to op- 
e aemie* pose the inno%'alions. The 

0 rogress Patriarch of Moscow declared 

that shaven beards were unworthy of men ; 
a beardless man resembled a beast. Euro- 
pean dress was stigmatised as the badge 
of unchristian views. Foreigners were 
always in such danger that Peter had 
to protect them. A physician, Brem- 
burg, was almost murdered because a 
skeleton had been seen in his 
possession. Whenever fires 

1 roke out, foreigners were 
not infrequently the victims. 

On the occasion of the revolt 
of the Strclitz corps, a mass- 
acre of all foreigners had been 
planned. It was intended to 
destroy the German quarter 
and to attempt the life i)f the 
tsar. If he had not inter- 
vened at the very first with 
severity and 'courage, a 
genera! revolution would have 
broken out. . 

The victf)ries of .\zov and 
Poltava contributed largely to 
strengthen Peter’s govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, he was 



secret agents after him. They found 
him at Sant’ Elmo, near Naples. He 
was induced to return home, and his father 
sat sternly in judgment over him. He 
forced Alexis, at a meeting of notables in 
the Kremlin, to renounce the throne 
(Februaiy'iqth, 1718). He then ordered him 
to be thrown into prison and tortured. 
The tsarevitch was found dead there on 
July 7th. Peter the Great, in excess of 
zeal, had thought himself bound to sacri- 
fice his own son on the altar of his countr\'. 

He clearly saw from which side the 
greatest danger threatened his immense 
work : it was the Church ; and he there- 
fore soon determined to limit the influence 
of the clergy. On the death of the Patriarch 
Adrian, the enemy of his reforms, in 1700. 
he did not again fill the vacant chair, but 
nominated Stefan Javorsky as 
vice-patriarch. In 1721 he 
definitely abolished the office 
oi Patriarch, and appointed a 
s^•nod of bishops as the 
chief ecclesiastical authority, 
and. as in the case of the 
s. natc, he placed at its head 
a procurator-general, who was 
often a soldier, to represent 
the tsar. In the edict which 
announced this change the 
tsar stated that “ the common 
people cannot grasp the differ- 
ence between ihe highest 
spiritual and secular power, 
and imagine that the chief 


ADMIKAL LEKORT 

Prier ll»e Great was by DO means •, , rinirrh is 

averse to employing foreigo offi- paStor of the 'S 

cers. many of whom were m the seCOlul .Sovereign. WtiO IS. lilt 

called upon to suppress numer- '',.7' 'ne 'JS 

ous risings of .he Cossacks , ^ ’“aid' display and pride 

and to forbid men prostrating them- 
selves before them. Every bishop 'va' 
to set up a school in his palace 
Peter also looked into the monastu 
question, and forbade anyone to enter a 
content before the age of thirty, tic 
ordered the monks to learn a 
trade. He did not venture to 
ToIer»Bt lo confiscate the monastic rc 
Relifioft. venues, although the monas^ 
terics had piled up immense aj^ 

were often merely incentives 
and vice. He imposed on <hem. howler, 
tlie duty of keeping up schools and support 
'igdhe^es.i.urc. Mill, .l-e oxcep hons 
he interfered little m religious 
and was thoroughly tolerant to aU o 
nations. 1 1 was perhaps mainly from fear 


and different bands, as well as the 
rebellions of various individuals. How- 
far the clergy were to blame for these 
jnsur'-cctions cannot at this distance 
of time be ascertained. They ei'en knpv 
how to sow opposition in his family. 
Kis sister, his wife Eudoxia Lopucliin. 
and even his son Alexis, were unfriendly 
to his reforms and therefore to him. 

That was the greatest sorrow to Peter. 
He sent his wife, in 1698. to a convent, 
luit her cell became the centre all the 
machinations against him. He tried 
vainly to guide his son’s steps into another 
path. Even the threat to exclude him from 
the throne proved unavailing. \\hile 
he was on his travels. /Uexis fled, in I 7 J 7 ' 
to the relations of his wife, Charlotte 
of Brimsw'ick. at Vienna. But Peter sent 
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the excessive power of the Church that he 
retained the despotic fonn of government, 
and even wished to strengthen the 
power of the sovereign. Even Ivan the 
Terrible had condescended to 'onvene 
provincial diets ; his successors Jid the 
same ; but Peter refused. His n-inisters 
supported him in this. Stefan Javorsky 
_ actually wrote a book in which 

he tried to give a scientific 

Raiita» * absolutism. Peter did 

not, however, go so far ; for 
instance, he forbade prostration before him 
and servile modes of address. But in the 
question of the royal title he wished to 
break with tradition, and assumed the 
style of Emperor of ^ the Russias. He 
thus placed himself on an equality with 
the Roman emperor, since he regarded 
himself as a successor of the Byzantine 
Casars. He was thus the first sove- 
reign in Europe who no longer acknow- 
ledged the Roman idea of world empire. 
In order that his reforms and those of 
his heirs might not be exposed to an 
attack delivered by some crown prince of 
the Old Russian party, he changed the 
law of succession m so far that each tsar 
could nominate his successor. 

A more versatile monarch can hardly be 
imagined. Peter put his hand to every- 
thing ; almost everything was due to 
his own initiative. Even if he tried to 
introduce the civilisation and morality 
of the West into Russia by force, he never 
allowed Russia to become dependent on 
strangers or to be governed by them. He 
summoned young Russians as well as 
foreigners to his side. In Peter’s eyrie, 
as Pushkin says, there was a wonderful 
brood of eaglets ; Menschikov. who sprang 
from a small family, became pnnce, 
field-marshal and admiral ; Boris ^here- 
metief the first marshal of Russia, re- 
nowned for his bravery and uprightne^. 
whose exploits were the theme of folk- 
songs • the brothers Demetrius and 
Michael Golizyn, Feodor Golovin. Gavnlo 
Golovkin. Jacob Vasily, and Gregor 
Dolgoruki ; the fiery, honest, and 
shrewd Jagusinsky. . solicitor - generd 
of the senate ; Bons and Alexander 

Kurakin (father and 

to the European courts; Peter Tolstoi, 


a splendid diplomat ; Alexis Kurbatof, the 
treasurer, and others. Even P^ter III. bf 
Holstein, the degenerate grandson bf Peter 
the Great, said in his praise that be 
had reared an enlightened family and 
furnished the state with able generals and 
officials. 

Peter died on February 8th (January 
28th O.S.), 1725, barely nfty-three years 
old, the greatest of the Romanovs, and 
one of the greatest monarchs of any 
nation. Seldom has any man employed 
his life to more advantage. The new era 
of Russia begins with him. He filled the 
country with fresh and vigorous sap, 
breathed a new spirit into the giant frame 
of the nation, and rejuvenated the 
empire. His successors stand on his 
shoulders. The foreign diplomats were full 
of wonder at his person. " The Isar 
towers above every man in his realm,” 
wrote the Danish ambassador ; “ he is 
a marvel of wisdom, acuteness, observa- 
tion, promptness, and strength.” 

The tsar’s own people honoured such 
services. The senate bestowed on him the 
title of Great Father of his Country. Yet 
he had received a very defective and old- 
fashioned education. The electress, Sophia 
Charlotte of Brandenburg, after 1701 
first queen of Prussia, admirably described 

him : ” He is at once very 
•• Cr«»i j ypry bad,” she 

..wrote; “had he enjoyed a 
His Co«oiry education he would 

have been a perfect man.” It is obvious that 
sometimes in his exacting labours he acted 
over-hastily, and that thus many of his 
creations appeared clumsy at firet ; much 
also that he planned was not earned out. 
and much proved ephemeral. Documents 
that have been quite recently published 
give us a glimpse into the indefatigablc- 
ness and variety of his labours, and into 
his capacity for carrying a matter through. 
The documents for the history of his reign 
are not yet completely access^e. nm has 
any exhaustive life of Peter been vmrien 
owing to the mass of materials. 
the lapse of time his true greatne^ h^ 
been more fully realised. In days c'^ ^ 

tre^ Ts disciples went at bis grave 

folk songs ^ed on him to nse from the 
tomb. 
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WHEN WOMEN RULED IN RUSSIA 


PETER THE GREAT’S SUCCESSORS AND THE 
BRILLIANT REIGN OF CATHARINE THE GREAT 


IT was a misfortune for the empire that 
* Peter the Great died without having 
nominated his successor, not merely because 
a civil war might easily have arisen, but 
because this insecurity grew into a m^ady 
which endured for a whole century, occa- 
sioning great dangers to the empire. 
Almost all the relations of Peter, his 
second wife, Catharine I., his liieces. his 
daughters, and his grandsons grasped at the 
sceptre. After 1598 almost eve^ change 
of sovereignty from the end of the sixteenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was effected by a coup d’etat : and how 
many tsars died a nat^al death ? 

Peter was followed on the throne by 
Catharine, a Lithuanian of low origin, 
chiefly because she had wob much credit 
both with the army and with the official 
Masses by wise bribery of the Grand Vizir 
m the crisis on the Pruth (1711). She 
designated Peter II., grand^n of Peter, 
and son of the unfortunate Alexis, as her 
Mccessor. She died in 1727, and he on 
^bruaiy 9th, 1730. The throne was 
then held by the army, especially by the 
giai^. Thus in 1730 the niece of Peter, 
the Duchess of Courland, Anna Ivanovna, 
the second daughter of his brother and 
co-tsar Ivan, came to the throne, and in 
1740 Ivan VI. Antonovitch of Brunswick- 
oevem, a grandson of Peter, with his 
mothw, Anna Leopoldovna, as regent. But 
these latter were deposed in the course of 
WoflMa M years, and Elizabeth, 

Tam* third daughter (bom in 
of Kwtik therefore illegitimate) 

, , . . , of Peter, mounted the throne, 

sb* occupied until her death, in 
After her. the grandson of Peter 
tfte Great by hb second daughter. Anne 
01 Holstem-Gothorp. came to the throne 
as^.Peter III., but was forced to abdicate 
afw SIX months, and ^ally, on July 17th. 

was murdered ^ Alexis Orlov at the 
country house of Roj^a. His wife, 


Sophia of Anhalf-Zerbst, mounted the 
throne as Catharine 11 . She was followed 
in 1796 by her son Paul L, who was- 
assassinated on March 23rd, 1801. 

It is remarkable that in the course of 
the eighteenth century women mostly 
guided the fates of Russia, while the men 
could not hold their own, but usually died 
I violent deaths. Peter’s sister 
Sophia had been the first to sit 
Uiitrct* throne, at first as regent : 

she wished to be proclaimed 
sole mler. She allowed herself more 
liberty of movement than her brother 
Peter would have liked, and in this way 
paved the way for other women to the 
throne, hitherto an unprecedented event in 
Russia. The respect felt for Peter I. was 
so intense and permanent that his second 
wife was able to succeed him at once. 
Catharine I. was the first absolute mistress 
of Russia. The Raskolniki alone, true to 
their tradition, refused to swear allegiance 
to her, and preferred to suffer death. 

With the women came also the power 
of favourites, of whom some, such as 
Buhren (Biroii), the favourite of Anna 
Ivanovna, behaved defiantly, and treated 
the whole nation with contempt ; some 
even were desirous of mounting the 
throne themselves, such as Alexander 
Menschikov, who immediately, after Uie 
death of Catharine I., betrothed his 
daughter Maria on May 25th, 1727, to 
the heir to the throne* (Peter II.), and 
\vished to marry his son Alexander to the 
latter’s sister ; in writing to the young 
Tsar Peter II., he signed himself your ' 
father." and ordered the members of his 
family to be inserted in the almanac with 
those of the imperial family, and the 
names of his daughters to be recited in the 
church prayers. Alexis Rasumovsky, who 
was secretly betrothed to Elizabeth, be- 
came count (1744). field-marshal, and 
master of the hunt ; Gregory Orlov, 
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ennobled in 1762. “ the handsomest man 
in the north," wished to 'marry Catharine 
II., and became in 1762 an ancestor of 
Count Bobrinsky. 

It was a shameless state of things. 
The parties court were fighting one 
against the other without regard for 
the welfare of the nation. If one party 
_ . . came to the helm, it ^v^eaked 

*^. **^'*^ its fury recklessly on the out- 
D t ^ going party. The defeated 
oya were beheaded; if mercy was 

shown them from the " inborn goodness" 
of the tsarits^, their hands were lopped 
off. their tongues and eais cut off. their 
property confiscated, and they were sent 
to Siberia. Thus a series of able men were 
killed in barbarous party feuds. The hatred 
agdnst foreigners was revived, and foreign 
officers’ were murdered from "patriotism." 

The new constitutional 
changes were usually due to 
the favourites: an attempt 
was made in them to limit 
the power of the crown in 
favour of the councilloi-s of 
the crown. After the death 
of the last Romanof {1730) 
the " High Privy Council " 
resolved to utilise the situa- 
tion in order to obtain 
charters for the nobilit)’. The 
Dolgorukij and Golizyn ac- 
cordingly offered tlte crown 
U- the female descendants of 
Ivan V.. who stood furtl'.er 



Possibly, too, the Swedish Riksrad had 
supplied them with a model. * But the 
text of the capitulations- which we have 
quoted shows that the Russians were 
tyros in such matters, h^en would not 
tolerate too sudden innovations, especially 
when the body of Boyars and priests was 
intended to submit to the rule of a few 
fiersons. 

The Russian nation feared the domina- 
tion of the high nobility more than the 
tyranny of the tsar. When, therefore, a 
few days aftenvards. a general assembly 
of the states was summoned and the 
capitulation was read out, there was no one, 
so Bishop Theophan Procopovitch tells us, 
among those present who did not tremble 
from head to foot when he heard the 
document. The members of the Senate 
and many others presented the empress 
with petitions against the new 
constitution, and the officers 
of the guard cried : " We do 
not wish that laws shall be 
dictated to the empress ; she 
ought to have the same righu 
as her predecessors.” Anna, 
as might be expected, then 
carried out a coup d^tat to 
secure the crown. Russia w as 
not yet ripe for a more liberal 
constitution. Despotism, m 
fact, now struck deeper roots. 

sinceithad.asitwere.rc'eived 

the sanction of the people. 

In other respects the rule 


inner peter 11. of Russia "iv,/' R.icsian empresses, 
from the throne, in the well- Jith thf exception of 

that ,oeee»»or 00 the throoe of RumU. p.. ir_ ^aS thoroughly 


e . • * A* * u » wiaow rew wic wivii viiw ^ ^ 1 - 

loundfid anticipation that oo ih« throae of Rumu. II was thoroughly 

they would more easily ac- bad Apart” from the fact 

cent terms. Anna Ivanovna , 


actuallv signed the demands laid before 
her to the^ effect that the High Council 
-•hould consist of eight members: that 
vacancies should be Elled by co-optation 
and that the council should be suinmoned 
for all imperial affairs, so that without its 
consent no decision could be taken a.s to 
peace and war. nor any new taxes levied . 

offices from the highest down>^rds 
might be conferred, nor any cro%vn property 
alifnatcd without its approbation. 
member of the nobility punished without 

"tnt-txrs t neUher n.an-y nor 

the Russian Privy Councillors demoded 

all at once that which the Polish 

only obtained in the course of centune.. 


bad. Apart from the tact 
that the greatest licentiousne^ pre^ 
vailed at the court, apd ^^at sum 
empresses, like Cathanne I. and Eh^h, 
were addicted to drink, they 
nothing of note by their foreign pohey. 
although they all governed in ‘he spir t 

of Peter, and were anxious to 

his plans. Elizabeth, at tne 
Eli»beth of her fav^'itc. I an 

Ihe P.troa of Schuvalov, founded the Un 1- 
Ea«.tio0 at Moscow 10 r 7 l 5 - ^0 

the Academy of Fine Arts at St. P lets 
burg in .758 Cyril Rasumo«ks v.sl,ed^ 

establish a PHv! Councilloi 

the rules are not followed ; an irremeu 
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co.ifasion prevails everywhere.’ “ This con- 
fusion was appar^t in foreign policy no 
less than in home affairs. The influence of 
foreigners now made itself felt in a harsh 
manner. Under Anna, the German in- 
fluence was predominant ; the Russians 
were treated with contempt. 

Anna regarded herself as a 
foreigner, and ridiculed the 
Russian nobility and all that 
was Russian in an unseemly 
fashion. She chose her court 
fools ' by preference from 
among the Russian nobles ; 
even princesses were com- 
pelle'd to submit to whip- 
pings, to crow like hens, sit 
on nests of eggs. etc. 

Under Elizabeth, French 
fashions were the vogue, 
and were equally exagge- 
rated. The foreign policy „usband of 
was shaped to suit this Peter iit. b«d i 
movement. The greatest 
Victories, such as that won va. murde 
in conjunction with Laudon country 

in 1759 at Kunersdorh were not made full 
use of. Policy was guided by sentiment 
rather than by regard for the public wel- 
fare. Some advantages were obtained 
against Turkey, but at an excessive price. 

At the invitation of -the Empress 
Elizabeth there then came to court Joanna 
Elizabeth of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, a 
princess of Got- 
torp, connected 
through Anna 
Petrovna with 
the Romanovs, 
together with 
her daughter 
Sophia Augusta 
Frederica. She 

succeeded in 
marrying her 
daughter to the 
heir to the 

throne. Peter g^pREssES anna iva 

FcdorOVltCa Oonnnn influence wm 





HUSBAND OP CATHARINE II. 
Peter lit. bed been on tbe throne 
for only fix months when be was 
forced to Abdicate, and on July Ktb. 
171;^. was murdered by Alexis Orlov 
at tbe country bouse of Ropsba. 



but overshadow her husband, who pos- 
sessed limited abilities and had ^eif 
indifferently educated. When she was only 
fifteen, she read Plato, Cicero, and other 
classics. She studied later the new I re ich 
literature, especially the Encyclopedists. 

Thus, besides D’Alembert 
and others, she read and 
passionately admired Monte- 
squieu, whose writings she 
“ pillaged,” and called his 
” Esprit des Lois,” the 
monarch’s breviary. ” If I 
were Po|>e.” she said, " I 
would canonise him.” She 
kept up a vigorous corre- 
spondence with Voltaire: 
“ The ancients would have 
ranked him among • the 
gods,” she wrote of him. 
She ” bought ” Diderot's 
.. library for 15.000 livres, 
^ on tJe iLle but on the Condition that he 
IS when he was inaiiagcd it for her during 
‘bj the rest of his life at a high 

)use of Ropsba. salary. She was also familiar 
with the literatures of England and Spain. 

Her gifts and accomplishments were 
balanced by her licentiousness, in which 
she surpassed her predecessors. Never- 
theless, the fortunes of Russia took a turn 
for the better when she mounted the 
throne on July 9th. I7f>2. having dep^ed 

her husband by 
force. This able 
woman soon 
probed the most 
com plicated 
questions. It 
could not. there- 
fore, escA[)e her 
notice that the 
future of Russia 
depended on the 

establishment of 

connections with 
the West. It was 
a great stroke 
of good fortune 
ovNA AND ELIZABETH for the Russian 
>in«ot In Ro»»i* fp iy nation that m 


throne, Peter ompresses anna ivanovna and Elizabeth for the Ku^ian 
Fedorovitch Thf G«rTn.n nation that m 

/ScDtemb6r ISt, of Anna, wbo, * Frooeh fasbiont were tbe vocne ondei* h6r pCTSOfl 

1745) Sophia y-M. ruler took the 

had already Jn t-jaa reins of government who, as 

adopted the Orthodox Ale«: G eat formerly, in the great strafe 

frt,toT'’aS' ^ how 

great intellectual powers, she couia 


reins of government who, as Peter the 
G eat Jormcriy. in the great stru^lj 

between reaction and .progf^s, d^n.tely 
placed herself on the side of 

not only possessed the will 

for the ekvation of culture, but kne 
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lo set Ihe machinery of reform in motion 
with undeniable skill and intelligence. 

Her powerful mind had long contem- 
plated various schemes of reform. She 
found a coa'djutor in the equally intel- 
lectual and l>eautiful Princess Catharine 
Romanovna Woronzov-Dashkov. the most 
accomplished woman of her time, who, as 
she said, was willing to mount the scaffold 
for her mistress. She did Catharine great 
service in the deposition ot Peter III. 
The French were the mt'dels for Catharine 
in culture as well as in immoralit}* ; but 
she did not imi- 
tate them to a 
slavish or vulgar 
degree. As she 
always remained 
1 sovereign in 
her attitude 
‘ o w a r d s her 
f a vou r i t es, so 
she always niain- 

tviined liei dig- 
nity among tin* 
foreigners from 
whom she learnt. 

She knew how 
to strike the 
happy mean, and 
did not go to ex- 
tremes, as Anna 
and Elizabeth 
did, or licr lius- 
band Peter III., 
who ha<l deified 
tlie Pi u ssi a n 
king, Fredviie 
tlic Groat, to an 
absurd degree. 

Besides French, 
she also brought 
Germans to her 
court, es])ecially 
natives of the 
Baltic provinces, 

in which the best schools were to l>c found. 

Above all, she allowed the French 
philosophy of enlightenment to influence 
her mind. Worshipping the views of the 
bncyclopnedists, she was filled with the 
{?J^y thought of making her people happy. 

a scheme than the 
abolition of ^rfdom. Freedom, thou 
soul of all things/' she >\TOte, without 
tnce all is dead ; I wish to have obedience 
m laws, but no slaves/’ Steeped in these 
laeals, she desired to inaugurate her reign 
with a modern code. She therefore resolved 


to summon a legislative assembly, on the 
model of the old French estates, fr'^m the 
whole of Russia, and worked foi some 
years with great diligence and acuteness 
at a draft scheme for its constitution, 
which testified to her liberal views. She 
wrt»te: ‘'The nation is not for the ruler, 
but the ruler for thi* nation. The equality 
ot the citizens consists m their only having 
to obev t he law ; free<loni is the i igVt to do 
everything that is not forbidden by the 
law.*' She coinleinneil religi^ms j>ers4?cu- 
tiims an<l every form of intolerance. 

o I t a I r e c x- 
I'l eS'^ed his ^ as- 
toiij^hnienl t o 

hei . 

ICvm Frederic 
the Cireat could 
not find \^ord^ 
rlioliuh to cele- 
brate t he aut lior- 
^ •'S. t h e first 
woman 'vhocaine 
t o r w a I d as a 
legislator. The 
legislat ive assem- 
bly was suHi- 
rnoii'Hl in the 

> ear lyiiU, It 
consisti'cl ot re- 
prt^entative.s ot 
all classes and 
laces in th<* em- 
.S59 pc rsoiis. 
lh‘*ie Were to 
be seen senators, 
• 'thcials, soldiers, 
members of the 
synod, citizens, 
peasants, Tar- 
tars, Kalmucks. 
1 . a ff s, Sainoy- 
cdc^, Germans, 
and poles. E^cry 
m ember was 
required to be provided with an authori- 
sation from at least five of his electors, 
and received a medallion bearing the 
likeness of Catharine and the inscription : 

For the happiness of one and all, 
December 14th. 1766.*’ 

All members were declared inviolable 
for the |>eriod of their sittings, and exempt 
for ever from all corporal punishments. 
She wrote to Voltaire: ** I think that you 
would be nleased with an assembly in 
which the Orthodox believer sits between 
the heretic and the Moslem, all three 
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listen to the speech of an idolator, and then 
the four of them come to a unanimous 
opinion." This assembly, owing to its 
composition, was naturally unfitted foi 
legislative work. In the middle of an 
earnest discussion over the rights ol 
citizens in towns, one member talked 
about hygiene, and another recommended 
a remedy against frost-bite. Nevertheless 
in the* 200 sittings or more which the 
assembly held, a number of questions were 
thoroughly discussed, and resolutions 
were formulated which are of the highest 
interest. 


were obliged to raise the Tartar imposts, 
together with their own. and for this 
object had to introduce a new system of 
fiscal groups. The increased demands on 
the army and revenue caused by con- 
tinual wars compelled the Muscovite 
grand dukes above all to look for means 
with which they could enforce the military 
duties of the nobility and the taxes and 
services of the peasantry. 

A suitable machinery found in the 
well-proved system of fiscal groups with 
common responsibility, so that the govern- 
ment could not touch each separate indi- 


^3 



Owing presumably to the Turkish 
war, Catharine dissolved the assembly 
on December 18th, 1768; only the 

special committees continued in force 
until December 4th, 1774. 

She emphasised, at any 
rate, in a ukase, the 
belief that the proceed- 
ings had diffused light 
and learning over the 
whole realm. The ques- 
tion of the abolition of 
serfdom had also been 
touched upon in the 
assembly ; even some 
nobles among the depu- 
ties were in favour of 
it. Count Peter Schere- 
met jet , a great benefactor 
to the poor, and so free 
from prejudice that he 
had married a serf, de- 
clared his readiness to 
emancipate them all. But 
on the whole the Rus- 
sian nobility were not uniform op 

inclined to release their 
souls " ; for that would have njcant 
economic ruin for most of them. Many 
were full of class prejudices. The poet 
Alexander Sumarokov expressed their 
view when he says : " The peasant is as 
fitted for serfdom as the house dog for the 
chain or the canary for the cage. 

Catharine herself honestly desired the- 
complete, but gradual, abolition sel- 
dom and energetically advocated its 
amelioration. She severely 
persons who were denounced to 
their inhumane treatment of ^rfs. But 
the question was very oompl>oate^ or 
serfdom had a political basis. |ts ^gin- 
ning lies in the Tartar age. when he 

Russian petty princes, 

chief tax-collectors of the Tartar Khans, 




vidual immediately, but only through the 
body of ratepayers. The same method 
was applied to the nobility to bring 
them into touch with military service 

by the creation of 
" districts of nobility." 
in which an ocladozik. 
elected from amongst the 
nobles, ft.xed the amount 
and value of the military 
service which each of the 
" district nobles ” had to 
render. As a reward for 
the service the prince 
handed over to the nobles 
crown lands with the 
resident peasants, whose 
numbers constituted the 
real value of the lands. 
The nobles naturally 
could only discharge their 
obligations to the state 
if the peasants remained 
on the soil and cultivated 

it : if these left their 

GREAT IN THE part of the country. 
THE HUSSARS j^^ds wliich they 

deserted liad no further value. In order 
tlierefore, that military service might be 
secured, and the land-tax fplough-tax). 
and, after Peter the Great, the hearth-tax 
or poll-tax. might not be diminished, ti e 
iwasants’ right of moving their 
required to be checked. At 
only restricted. Feodor Ivanovitch. 59 
and 1597. then Boris 
1602. Schuskij. 1607. and Peter GrjjL 

frequently occupied themselves with the 
problem. First of all, emigra 10 , 

fendered difficult ; then it was absolutely, 

forbidden, .nnd the “ f 

of the population was his 

to the soil. The power of the lord over ^ 

serf thus was strengthened, and the sw 
did not interfere in their mutual relations. 
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In the seventeenth century, prison, fetters 
and neck-irons were to be found in a 
country house. 

This patriarchal jurisdiction was not 
limited by any legal conditions, except 
that the death penalty was forbidden. 
The peasants, however, always endured 
this burden in the knowledge that 
their services were rendered directly to 


peasants in Little Russia. The sanj^inary 
revolt of the Ukraine peasants under 
Gonta and Selisnjak in 1767-1708, just 
at the time when the abolition of serfdom 
was being discussed, completely destroyed 
the tsaritsa’s pleasure m reforms, since 
she was indignant at the cruelties perpe- 
trated there, and she entirely changed her 
attitude, as the dangerous and sanguinary 


the state as payment for the officials rebellion of Pugatchef fully occupied her 
performing military and other services ; attention. 

th£t is. the nobility. But when Peter .Mthough the Russian nobility in the 


III. in 1762 released the nobles from 
the obligation to serve the state, on 

the grounds that love for the sovereign 
and zeal for the service of the state 
were so universal that it no longer 

apneared necessary to maintain those 
compulsory mea- 
sures, a great agitation 
was roused among the 
peasants, for they 

l>eHevcd that on their 
side they were released 
from alf obligations to 
the nobility. A resjwn- 
sive quiver was felt 

throughout the .cinj)ive ; 
even the disturbances 
in the Ukraine of the 
year 1767-1768, were in- 
rtuenced by it. For the 
first time the peasants 
were overcome by ni is- 
trust of the nobles, 
whom they accused of 
keening them in slavery 
in oehance of the tsar's 
will. Tins idea came 
more prominently for- 
ward under Alexander II.. 
and has not been entirely dissipated 
to-day. 

Catharine would certainly have lightened 
the yoke of serfdom. But on the other hand 
the solution of this question was then far 
tex) difficult ; on the other hand she had 
just been diverted from that idea by the 
barbarism uf the empire, and altered her 
surprisingly in 1768. Instead of 
alleviating the lot of the peasants, she 
extended the prerogatives of the land- 
owners. conceded to them the most 
extensive jurisdiction, forbade the pea- 
sants to impeach their lords, and allowed 
the lords to send their serfs to Siberia, 
^thanne. who erased the word rad 
from the Russian dictionary, 
reduced to serfdom a million and a half 



THE FAMOUS CATHARINE U. IN 
HER ROYAL ROBBS 


bulk was hardly worth more than the 
peasantry, yet it helped the state to 
keep the savage peasantry in check, 
and might l>c regarded, therefore, as 
part of tne state machinery. Catharine's 
liberal notions received a still ruder 

shock when, in the 
course of the French 
Revolution, that very 
j)cople, for whose welfare 
and freedom men had 
written and toiled in- 
defatigably. perpetrated 
hideous atrocities. Gonta. 
Selisnjak. and the Jaco- 
bins. Umani and the 
storming of the Bastilc. 
gave her much food for 
meditation. Her opinion 
was that the 
not deserve liberty. 

Then her reactionary 
efforts began. She de- 
stroyed socialistic books 
and ordered their authors 
to be watched and their 
correspondence opened. 
She broke off relations 
with -France, banished all 
Frenchmen nmio were supporters of the 
Revolution, and received the t-migr^s \rith 
open arms. Catharine did not, how- 
ever, entirely sacrifice her liberal ideas ; 
the peasants were only temporarily in 
disfavour with her. She gave the nobility 
a sort of constitution according to districts, 
to the towns sell-govemment and private 
jurisdiction, and special pri\ileges to the 
merchants. The nubility at that period 
enjoyed her peculiar favour. She thought 
the king's cause was the nobles' cause ; 
no nobility, no monarch. 

Although Catharine would not abolish 
serfdom, she was at least trying to prepare 
for its abolition. She saw tliat the culture 
of the nation must first be raised before 
its condition could be ameliorated, and she 
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threw herself heart and Soul into the task 
of raising the standard of schools and 
education. In this effort she was much 
helped, by Ivan Betzkoy. who had been 
educated abroad. Like Peter the Great, 
she founded schools, academies of science 
and art, and educational establishments. 
There was room, for example, for some 
_ - hundreds of .veil-born girls in 

Royfti^upport Smolna ccmvent, and the 

V*™**'* immenseeducationalinstitute 
Afid beuAce destitute children roused 

the admiration of Napoleon I. She com- 
missioned Diderot to prepare a scheme 
foi» a system of secondary schools. 

But, unlike Peter the Great, she contem- 
plated the education of the masses, and, 
therefore, set more thoroughly to work. She 
not only, in 1775, ordered the " colleges 
of general supervision ” in the separate 
governments to provide for the founda- 
tion of schools in every large town, and in 
1781 built in Petersburg seven schcwls 
containing one class only, which im- 
mediately received 486 scholars, but also 
nominated, in 1782, a special committee 
for the establishment of national schools. 
At the head of the commission, it is true, 
was placed Peter Savadovskij. who. in 
spite of his learning, was very indolent, 
but he had efficient scholars at his side, 
among them the " Illvrian ’ school- 
director Theodor von Jankovics sent by 
the Emperor Joseph 1 I.» in 1782, who 
elaborated a new curriculum and wrote 
text-books. The Russian Kosodavlef 
published twenty-eight school-books. 

These were modest beginnings ; no vU- 
lage school had yet been erected. But the 
National School Ordinance of August 5th. 
17^ made school reform obligatory on the 
whole of Russia. The French educatiorial 
system was the empress’s ideal in this, 
the Emperor Joseph, whom she had tne* 
at the beginning of July. 1780. m Mohilef, 
influenced her in this direction, since he. 
too. was under the spell of the French en- 
lightenment. At the advice 
CAtlk»ne« qJ Princess Dashkov, 

Foa&<l> * Catharine founded in 1783, 

AcAdciay onthemodeloftheFrench. 

a Russian Academy, which was entrusted 
with the duty of •‘rfirawing up niles for 
orthography, preparing a Russian gram 
mar and prosody, and encouraging the 
Sudy of Russian history." . The Ru^ian 

Academy stood, therefore. 

bv the side of the Academy of Scien^. 

whose director was also the princess, 
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from 1783-1796; the fdrmer-was incor- 
porated in the latter as a second* division 
as recently as 1855. The Russian 
Academy set about the pmparation of a 
Russian dictionary. The Princess Dash- 
kov edi'ced three letters ; the empress 
composed an appiendix to the first volume. 
Both academies performed meritorious 
services in elevating the progress of 
science in Russia. 

Catharine’s literary activiw had many 
phases. When Pnneess Dashkov, in 
1783-1785, published " The Companion " 
(or “ Conversational Guide for Friends 
of Russian Literature *'). the empress 
composed for it some anonymous sketches 
of a satirical character. She also 
wrote treatises, tales, and plays. Thus 
she glorified in " Oleg " the first cam- 
paign of the Russians against Con- 
stantinople ; her court bandmaster, 
Giuseppe Sarti. composed choruses for 
this piece. In the piece called " Gore- 
bogatvr." or the " Hero of Misfortunes,’ 
she ndiculed Gustavus III. of Sweden. 
Other works from her pen are " The 
Siberian Shamans,” "Deceivers." “The 
Blinded.” “ Woe for the 
Tb* Lii*r»ry jimes." For her grandsons 
GcBi«> of AlexancierandConstantineshe 
tb« Eaprea* .. Grandmother’s 

Alphabet.” and "The Library.” which wj^ 
printed in Berlin. She collected linguistic 
notes, spent time on archaology and 
mythology, and extracted chronicle. She 
was fond of history, especially Russian. 
" No history supplies better and gT^ter 
men than ours ; I love it to infatuation. 

she wrote to Diderot. 

An imperishable monument of her 
genius is to be found in her numerous 
letters, which testify to her grace, he 
good breeding, her great 'ntellect and 
literary talent, as well as to her 
wit and sensibility. She vnote with equa 
facility (though, it must be o^vned ««tli 
equal incorrectness) in Ru^ian. German. 

and French. Her lean 

ing to the opinion of the AbW J 

Siffrein Maury, surpassed even th^ 

Voltaire. For music alone she had 

talent. She commissioned many tr 

lators and paid them well, as . -5 

Great had f^erly done, a pat 

of belles lettres she brought 

poets, artists. ^intc^ectual 

tTher court, at which ^ high intcUca 

tone prevailed. Many - them 

porvi^ visited her there, among m 
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Voltaire and Diderot? With Baron 
Melchior-- Grimm (1723-1807), she once 
conversed for seven hours without inter- 
ruption on scientific questions. He was 
her art and literary agent in France, and 
bought for her books, works of art, and 
collections. Voltaire was her intellectual 
model. Liberal and tasteful, she adorned 
and enriched St. Petersburg with works 
of arfcand splendid buildings of every sort. 
She loved brilliance and a luxury hitherto 
unknown in Russia. 

She also patronised the Russian scholars 
and poets. Even in her day, Russian 
literature showed a list of famous names ; 
the Russian drama was created at this 
time. The empress had a great share in 
rousing the self-conscious- 
ness of the nation. Although 
aGerman princess by birth, 
she felt herself a Russian. 

She said in )est to the 
physician who opened one 
of her veins : “ That is 
better ; the last drop of 
German blood is gone.” 

The Russian party might 
have seen that it was pos- 
sible to be a reformer and 
remain a true Russian. A 
number of Russian news- 
papers sprang up, and the 
national literature of Russia 
now flowed in a broad 
stream. In short, the cul- 
ture of East Europe rose. 



Catharine divided the Russian slate into 
districts, in order to improve the-adniini- 
stration and facilitate supervision, and 
thus created forty govemipents. During 
her reign large tracts of land were settled, 
mostly with colonists from the West, 
among them many Germans. The num- 
ber of the population of the kingdom rose 
under her to forty millions, which was 
due not only to the colonisation and in- 
corporation of various regions, but also 
to the circumstance that she paid attention 
to public sanitation, and among other 
things introduced inoculation for small- 
pox. She founded many towns, several 
of which bear her name, constructed, 
like Peter, canals and roads, and pro- 
moted trade and industries. 

It was fortunate for 
Russia that through the 
advocacy of her great 
tsaritsa the warming ra>-s 
of W<stem culture shone 
on her longer than formerly 
under Peter the Great. For 
the military strength and 
political influence of Russia 
grew with the progress of 
her civilisation. In spite 
of the’ great services of 
Catharine we must not 
forget that she only built 
on the foundation which 
Peter I. had laid. Peter the 
Great had roused Russia 
from a secular apathy, and 


aHeit in the higher circles potbmkin. the favourite his task was the grater, 
at least m the The f.Toorite. <rf etbanoe were, for almost everything 

of society, to heights of the owt part. bi«biy rUted men. ^ Catharine worked 

which the most sanguine to the from rank of ber esteem »to<Ki n.mseii. ua .... 

U -1 Hrpamed It Potemkin. But he -as not mainly through her statcs- 

had never drcamca. it ,bo*e<ieeei»insber Majesty onoecaaion. her greatest gift was 


nuiiuui V..— w * ^ 

the Church in the cause of culture, bhc 
completed a step.’ on which Peter the 
Gr^'at did not venture, namely, the collo- 
cation of the estates of the Church. The 
Russian monasteries were enormously 
wealthy. They had been spared even by 
the Tartars, and their property had grown 
from century to century. The num^r of 
their members amounted to more than a 
million ; the convent of Troizko-Scrgiev, 
at Moscow, alone had 120,000. Cathie 
now appointed a board, which placed all 
Church estates under one government. 
The convents received for every ma.e 
member a rouble and a half; from the 
surplus, schools, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions were to be erected. 


round her. She was aware of this, and 
just enough to admit it openly and 
give the precedence to Peter the Great. 

Catharine’s favourites were to some ex- 
tent highly gifted men. to whose suggestion 
she may have been indebted for many 
an act ascribed to her own inventive 
powers. It is perhaps an excuse or 
Ktharine’s weaknesses and sensuality 
that in her dap such conduct was um- 
veisal. But while other sovereigns were 
S UP with sonsuality. 
indefatigably ; from early morning unt^ 
late into the night she 
business of the empire. 
readily forgave her any failings 

of her services. 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF EASTERN 

EUROPE: A.D. 376 TO 1793 


A.P. 

.48i 

mz 

mi 

w 

w 

WM 
M4 / 
MS 


im 

1941 


Huns invade Russia 

Czech migration to Bohemia and Moravia 
Prague lounded 

RuiiV the first of his line at Novgorod 
UoravU Christianised 
Bohemia ChrUllani&ed 
UagY^ overcome MoraWa 
Oleg invades Greek Empire 

Igor attacks Byzantium 

Olga of Russia baptised 

Russia under Greek and Christian induence 

Christianity introduced into Poland 

Hungarian monarchy founded 

Henry III. conquers and devastates Bohemia 

Hungary infested by Poles 

Saint Ladislaus king of Hungary 

Beta II. king of Hungary 

Progress of Silesia 

Bela IIL brings Creek civilisation in to Hungary 
Premysl Ottokar JSrst king of BohemiA 
Golden Bull of Hungary 
Russia invaded by the Golden Horde 
Henry II. extend rule of Silesia 
Tartars ravage Hungary; Danes driven back 
from Russia 
Tartar power in Russia 

Ladlslausof Hungary and Rudotf of Hapsburg 
make league 

Moscow made the capital of Russia 
Arpad dynasty in Hungary ends 
Chiles Robert of Anjou elected king of 
Hungary 

Silesia invaded by John of B<»hemb 
Lewis the Great king of Hungary 
Lewis the Great victorious in Servia, Bulgaria 
and Dalmatia 

King John, blind king of Boheniia, %taio at 
Crecy 

Le^s of Hungary elected king of Poland 
Tartar war in Russia 
Moscow burned 
Tacnerlane invades Russia 
Slgismund of Hungary elected emperor of 
Germany 

Martyrdom of John Huss 

Captureof Prague by ZislQ,the Hussite leader; 

Hussite war in Bohemia 
^hemU and Hungary united to Austria 
Hunyadi victorious over the Turks 
LadisUus of Hungary defeated and slain at 
Varna; Hunyadi regent ol Hungary 
Hunyadi defeated at Kossova by Turks 
Hunyadi defends Belgrade 
Ivan 111. feigns in Russia 
LadisUus, king of Pohod, elected to Bohemian 
throne 

IGng of Hungary Uke» Silesia 
Tartar Invasion of Russia repelled by Ivan Ilf. 
Tartars in Russia crushed 
Hungary invaded by Maximilian of Austria 
Slgismund I. reigns in Poland; war bet^>een 
Russia and Poland 
Peasant revolt in Hungary 
g w l z II. king of Hungary 
Hungary in\*aded by Turks; Ofen captured; 
^ois 11. defeated at Battle of Mohacs; 
John Zapolya elected king of Hungary 
Defat of WalUchU 

the Tertibie reigns io Russia 
bigUtnuiid II. effects reforms in Poland 
UuUnd opens trade with Rus^ 

Sttelita established In Russia 
Ulbuanla united to Poland 

the Terrible of Russia inrVi to marry 
EUaafaeth of Etixland 
Hungary devastated by Turks 
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RISE OF THE KINGDOM OF RUSSIA 

ITS RAPID GROWTH IN POWER AND INFLUENCE 

VT/HILE the sum total of the work done her forces, she has often outdistanced her 
” by Russia in the domain of culture rivals, who had got the start. At the end 
during her general development was of the sesenteenth century, when Poland 
hardly sufficient for her own requirements, and Austria dealt Turkey such heavy 
her military and political successes were, on blows. Russia was still too unprepared to 
the other hand, most important, although think of making war upon the suKart. 
purchased by great sacrifices. The Russian The war which she was compelled to wage 
people had stubbornly survived the Tartar for the possession of the Ukraine ended 
terrorism, had subdued in the sixteenth _ in 1681 with the inglorious j>eace 

century the Tartar khanates of Kosan . f>f Bachtschissarai. Then in 1684 

and Astrakhan, had obtained possession of a joint embassy for Austria and 

Siberia, had acquired in the seventeenth * Poland appeared in Moscow to 

century the Ukraine, had conquered under induce the tsar to occupy the Crimea, 
Peter the Great the Baltic coast, the the " right hand of the sultan.” In 
Caspian, and the Sea of Azov, and had 1686 John Sobieski ceded the Ukraine east 
carried their arms to Persia. of. the Dnieper to Moscow, in order t«) 

In the eighteenth century the diplo* secure its co-operation in his plan, 
matists of Europe were much occupied by War against the Turks was then still 
the Turkish or Eastern question a.s well regarded as a holy war, to which all 
as with the destiny of Poland. A happy Christian states ought to feel themselves 
Mlution of this problem was a vitally bound ; the fact that the Polish king 
important task for Russia. Some few years nevertheless richly rewarded Moscow for 
after the great defeat under its services shows that other motives 
A Bone of walls Of Vienna (1683), the besides those of the Crusader were brought 
victories of Eugene of Savoy into play. The Russian court, indeed, 
had shaken the Turkish {>ower promised in that treaty to attack the 
to its foundations. As long as a war Crimea; but two expeditions equipped for 
against the Porte seemed a dangerous that purpose were abortive. Even Peter 
®’'f®nprise, Hungary, Austria and Poland the Great only succeeded in taking Azov 
had been forced to bear the brunt of it at the second attempt (1696). By these 
alone ; in fact they had been sometimes campaigns he formally opened the series 
a(^ually hindered by other powers. But of Russian wars with Turkey, just as on 
when after 1718 the question of the the west he was the first to gain a firm 
^ succession became one of practical footing in Poland. When Peter, a year 
politics, all the pwwers announced their later, started on his Eurojwau journey, 
in what they were pleased to call he received congratulations on all sides, 
the Eastern question, and thus Turkey even in Poland. In Vienna the Jesuit 
has new as great a bone of contention as p , • Freiherr von Liidinghausen 
was Poland at an earlier period. Russia, _* brought into his sermon the 

b^ce and England, who hitherto had eTv**” * words that " God would give the 
practically no share in wars with *** tsar, as the namesake of St. 

I>ecame so susceptible on Peter, the ke>-s to open th&Sublime Porte.” 
his wry point that they thought thej But Peter had more important matters 
ai<mehad a right to settle the matter. tosettle first. Itwasnot untilafter Poltava 

IiAs been often surprised by (1709) that he recurred to that idea. To 
At a moment when she was still too drive out the Ottomans from Europe in 
wV some great task with the name of civilisation became a favourite 

^‘''*”** herself con- scheme of his; he saw many millions of 
nted ; but then, after collecting all Christians of his own faith pining under 
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VTfflILE the sum total of the work done 
” by Russia in the domain of culture 
during her general development was 
hardly sufficient for her own requirements, 
her military and political successes were, on 
the other hand, most important, although 
purchased by great sacrifices. The Russian 
people had stubbornly survived the Tartar 
terrorism, had subdued in the sixteenth 
century the Tartar khanates of Kosan 
and Astrakhan, had obtained possession of 
Siberia, had acquired in the seventeenth 
century the Ukraine, had conquered under 
Peter the Great the Baltic coast, the 
Caspian, and the Sea of Azov, and had 
carried their arms to Persia. 

In the eighteenth century the diplo- 
matists of Europe were much occupied by 
the Turkish or Eastern question a.s well 
as with the destiny of Poland. A happy 
Mlution of this problem was a vitally 
important task for Russia. Some few years 
after the great defeat under 
A Bone of walls of Vienna (1683), the 
ConlenUon Eugene of Savoy 

had shaken the Turkish i>ower 
to Its foundations. As long as a war 
against the Porte seemed a dangerous 
®Ateiprise, Hungary, Austria and Poland 
had been forced to bear the brunt of it 
alone; in fact they had been sometimes 
Ariually hindered by other powers. But 
when after 1718 the question of the 
furk^h succession became one of practical 
politics, all the pwwers announced their 
in what they were pleased to call 
the Eastern question, and thus Turkey 
has bew as great a bone of contention as 
was Poland at an earlier period. Russia, 
rrance and England, who hitherto had 
practically no share in wars with 
AH*’*^®y» now became so susceptible on 
his very point that they thought thej 
Alone had a right to settle the matter. 

has been often surprised by 
At a moment when she was still too 
u some great task with 
fj?** j®^®. ^nnnd herself con- 

nted ; but then, after collecting all 
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the Turkish yoke and fixing their hoj^es 
on him. He was already thinking of 
relieving these peoples when he sustained 
the reverse of 1711. Surrounded on 
the Pruth, he was compelled *0 resign 
Azov and destroy his fleet. Petr r did not 
venture to contemplate a fo\ rth war 
against Turkey. Austria, meanwhile, was 
still entangled in the War of 
Rauift Spanish Succession. The 

Becomes e Hapsburgs won, it is true, whole 
Kiiifdom by the treaty at Po- 

sharevatz (1718) ; but twenty years had 
hardly passed before most of the fruits 
»if these great efforts and sacrifices were 
once more lost. Russia filled the place 
of the now crippled Poland. Soon after 
the promotion of Russia to the rank of a 
kingdom- (1701)', the growing hostility 
between Brandenburg and Austria had 
formed the p<ilitical axis of Central 
Europe ; at the conferences of Vienna in 
1720 Frederick William I. was already 
termed the most dangerous enemy. Hardly 
any other state than Russia could be 
taken itito consideration as an ally against 
the house of Hohenzollern. The first 
alliance between them, therefore, w^ 
concluded on August 6th, 1726. The 
advantage lay on the side of Austria. 
The Viennese diplomatists cautiously 
assumed no responsibility towards Turkey 
except for Russian possessions in Europe, 
and succeeded in strictly limiting their 
obligations to their ally, while the 
latter was pledged in general terms to 
afford assistance against the house ol 

Brandenburg. , . -i 

The assistance which Austria voluntaril> 

extended to Russia on the question 
of the Polish succession was possib y 
of more value ; later, too, the fricndk 
attitude of Austria in Polish matters 
was highly useful to Russia. France, 
however, on the one hand 
herself for the defeat of L«cz>mski in 
the Polish election of 1733 l>y Augustus 

III. of Saxony, by declaring 

France war on Austria, and by incit- 

At War with rebellion the electors 

Aaatria of Mainz, Cologne, Bavaria 

and the Palatinate, and on other hand 
bv forcing Turkey into war agams, 

Urged by Austria, Russia in ^73^ sen i 
the first time her armies lo 
simultaneously, supported by 
bcL'an a war against the Porte, after sne 
^d by a treaty mth Persia, given up the 
conquLts of Peter. This common action 
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is the more noteworthy since* from the 
language of the Russian and Austrian 
diplomatists in Niemirov it was clearly 
shown that both countries, had Constan- 
tinople before their eyes as the ultimate 
goal. While, however, Russia fought 
victoriously against France in Poland, 
and also against Turkey, Austria was 
beaten on both fields of battle with con- 
siderable losses. In the peace of Belgrade 
of 1739, Charles VI. was forced to give 
back Belgrade and Orsova, with Ser\-ia 
and Wallachia. Anna Ivanovna, how- 
ever, won on the Black Sea a strip ot 
country between the Bug and the Dniester. 
The influence of Austria henceforth 
steadily declines in the south, while 
Russian influence rises ; the victories of 
Prince Eugene in the end only benefited 
Austria’s neighbours. 

It would seem as if fear of Prussia had 
crippled all the energies of Austria. The 
watchword of Austrian diplomacy was 
necessarily '' Freedom from Prussia. 
A scheme for effecting this soon 
prepared ; it proposed the partition of 
Prussia. Sweden and France declared 
their readiness for it, and Russia was to 
be the main support. But 
Frederic the ^^d.. 1740, Frederic 

Greet counted the throne 

Eluebeth Prussia : on October 20th, 

the Emperor Charles VI. died, and by 
December Frederic was in possession ot 
Silesia, having stolen a march on his 

enemies. Austria was 
wars. In their terror, tho Austrian 
diplomatists allied themselves still moa 
closely with Russia in the nevs taat> 
of Jufic and. 1746. Attempts were made 
in every possible way to bring home to 

Russia the conviction 

dangerous to both parties. T^^e advantag^ 

lav on the side of Ausln , 

“is pledged to send her sixty thousand 

auxilfarii should the 

critical. And it was only because rredme 

Sfstai-lf^^rrerarfTKfi-" 

several times defeated the Pmssran king 

ri i.^‘ ly 

in St. Petersburg that Ru»ia 
Austril and^thS*nothing 
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to this vifw by tlie Eastern policy of Aus- 
tria. Iji the eighteenth century Austria 
possessed no statesman of first rank ; 
even the much-lauded Kaunitz really 
accomplished nothing. Confusion and 
hollow phrases mark the style of the 
Austrian memoirs of that age. 

Since the Congress of Niemirov and the 
peace of Belgrade ens'ious glances had 
been turned on Russia. The mediocre 
diplomatists of Vienna thought that 
Russia would help to crush Prussia and 
rebuild the power of Austria in the West 
without interfering with Turkey in return. 
This absence of any definite plan wearied 
and exasperated the two northern courts. 
Not to mention Peter II., who was an un- 
qualified admirer of Frederic, even the 
cool-headed Catharine II. came to an 
understanding with Frederic as to all 
the essential questions of the foreign 
policy of both countries in the '* treaty 
•for mutual defence ” of April 1764. 

France now, as in the year 1736. fanned 
a fiame in the East, since she urged the 
Porte to a war against Russia with 
the intention of diverting the latter from 
Cf*»i PMie Poland. Kaunitz probably 

had a hand in the matter ; 
CoastftAtlaepic wasconvinced that Russia 

was not in a position to offer 

resistance, and that he would thus cheaply 
get rid of the danger threatened from that 
quarter. But the very opposite result 
followed. Alexander Golizyn with thirty 
thousand men defeated the Grand 
Vizir Mohammed Emin with a hun- 
dred thousand men in 1769 at Chotin 
on the Dniester, and occupied Moldavia 
and WaUachia : Peter Rumianzov 
similarly with a few thousand trooits 
41? a hundred thousand Tartars on 
the Large, and then with seventeen 
thousand beat the Grand Vizir himself with 
a hunted and fifty thousand men on 
the Kaghul. Vasili Dolgoruki con- 
quered almost the whole Crimea (1771) 

annihilated the Turkish fleet in the 
channel of Scio. Bessarabia, some part 
01 Bulgaria, and a few islands of the 
'^fl^'Pelago were conquered. 

Hie panic at Constantinople knew no 

cabinet of Vienna the 
^catest bewilderment prevailed. Russia. 

would conquer Turkey 
aSnf'Jw Prussians now ^ye^o 

approval of Emperor Joseph II., paved 


the way for an understanding witl 
Frederic. He also concluded a secret 
treaty on July 7th, 1771. with Turkey, 
which was, however, repudiated by Maria 
Theresa. But he did not wish definitely 
to abandon the old alliance with Russia 
Frederic the Great began to (eel 
anxious af>out the rapid growth of 
Brilliant Russian |X>wer. A suitable 
Vieiori.iof Pr^'ssnre e.Ncrted at this fitting 
opiKnlunity. when the Russian 
state, on account of Austria, 
was dependent on the friendly neutrality 
of Prussia, promised success’; after the 
brilliant victories of the Russians he saw 


that some enlargement of his empire sva« 
a {>oUtical necessity In order to preserve 
the balance of |>ower. In Poland alone 
was there any jHissibility of acquiring some 
enclaves, which could be iierinanently 
incor|x>ratcd wiMi the liody of the empire. 

The Prussian king therefore asserted 
that he required some parts <'f it. A com- 
plete annexation of Poland, such as Peter 1 , 
had c mtemplatcd for liis son Alexis, 
was abandoned by Catharine II. who 
had too great interests at stake in the 
south, and was comix;lled to satisfy the 
claims of her two other neighlx>urs. Prussia 
made the pr<n>o$al. Austria took Zips 
while waiting to arrange matters with the 
other courts, and Russia put the seal 
to it. Thus the first partition of Poland 
was arranged on August sih. 1772. The 
lion's share, the rest of Livonia and White 
Russia (Witebsk, Mstislav, half Polock, 
and districts on the Dnie|>er), with 
1,800.000 inhabitants fell to Russia. 

Russia, after soothmg the political 
conscience of Prussia an<l Austria, could 
now, strengthened by Polish Icrritorv. 
follow out her soutliern aims with greater 
energy. From this asi>ect we can under- 
stand the arrangement of her favourable 
treaty with the Porte, concludftd on. July 
2ist. 1774. at Kutchuk-Kainardje (near 
RmsU Silistria). Turkey was com- 
TrMU Wiik Polled to recognise the indepen- 

Pori. dcnce of the Tartars in the 
Kuban country, on the Bug. 
and in the Crimea. Russia received Azov 
on the Don, Kinburn on the Dniester, and 
^1 fortified places in the Crimea ; besides 
that, the right of sailing in all Turkish 
waters and the protectorate over all 
Orthodox Christians in the East were 
soured to Russia. The severance of the 
Tartars from Turkey rendered it easiei 
for Russi.-i to subdue them, and the 
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protectorate over the Orthodox Christians 
allowed her to interfere ait any time in the 
political affairs of Turkey. By the first 
stipulation, the loss of the Black Sea for 
Turkey, and by the second, the loss of 
the Balkan countries, became ne^er 
possibilities. Catharine would certainly 
have dictated harder terms had not her 

attention been occupied by 
Awsena rebellion of Jemeljan 

Dri«ftOutof Pugatchef (1773-1774 exe- 
»»»»«» January iith, 1775)- 

But reasons of foreign policy impo^d 
moderation upon her ; the Austrian 
statesmen, who had themselves brought 
q;i Jhe Eastern question, terrified at the 
unwelcome turn of events, sounded a 
loud alarm. In defiance of the principle 
of the inviolability of Turkey laid down 
by the Viennese cabinet, Au'^tria induced 
the Porte to cede Bukowina to her in 1774. 
an act which could only at bottoni be 
acceptable to the Russian statesmen. 
Austria reaped the fruits of this policy 
in the War of the Bavarian Succession 
(1778 to 1779), in which she was driven 
out of Bavaria by Prussia and Ru.ssra. 
The young monarch, Joseph II. (1780- 
1700), after receiving these new blows, 
became wiser than bis diplomatists: 
ho sided with his Russian neighbour, 
since he would not or could not come 
to terms with Prussia : he guar^teed 
to Russia her Turkish conquests by the 
treaty concluded in the autumn of 1782. 
and confirmed the agreements as to 

Russia meanwhile resolutely pushed on 
towards her goal. In March, *779. the 
Porte was induced to complete the treaty 
of 1774 by the agreement of Amah Kavak. 
In i/sf. the Kuban and the Crimea were 
annexed by Russia, and thus the sub- 
fugarion oMhe Turkish Khanates, which 
Ivin the Terrible had begun, was com- 
pleted. Petersburg actually prepared a 

plan for the partition of ^ 

“ Greek scheme of beptem 
R«ssia Agaia jjgj. loth, which Joseph II. 
Defeats sanctioned on Noveml^r 

The Turks . 1,82. The Greek Empire 

to be re^cd^and the Grand D„ e 
Constantine (born o" ven 

be created emperor. The 

, Greek nur^ ; he learned Greek^^^d 

was surrounded by tjWKs. r 

boastful inscription, Turkey 

tium” belongs to this period. 

in great disquietude, and encouraged b> 
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Great Britain, Sweden (whose help was of 
little value) and Prussia, 'took the 
initiative in declaring war. The^Russian 
commanders, Suvarof, Potemkin, Repnin. 
supported by Austrian generals, again won 
brilliant victories over the Turks. In the 
peace of Jassy (January Qth. 1792) Russia 
received merely Oczr.kov and the stretch 
of coast between the Bug and the Dniester ; 
Russian influence over the Danubian 
principalities was secured. 

This moderation was prescribed by 
reasons the same as, or similar to, thoie 
in the year 1771. Russia urged a furthe- 
partition of Poland. The latter had afte ‘ 
1772 zealously reformed the -educational 
and fiscal systems, raised the number of 
her troops to 100,000. and even aWished 
the liberum veto. The new constitution, 
which had been laboriously and judiciously 
elaborated by the Polish diet, was based on 
patriotic ideas and liberal notions. It was 
published on May 3rd. I79i. 
the promise of a better future. If 
and Prussia did not wish to suffer •tw 
this movement, they must nip it in tin 
bud. The official pretext for intervcntior 
was offered by the guaranty 
P«rtitio&> ^hev had given for the 

maintenance of the old constitu- 
tion. In 1772 the powers had 
appropriated pieces of Poland on political 
erounds. Then followed in 1793 the second, 

and in 1795. after the insurrection under 
Kosciusko! the third, partitioii of . 

in the latter Austria again partic • 
pated. having just then 
ord 1704) come to an understanding witn 
Ru^ia against Prussia. Only these two 
eveSs properly deserve the name of 
partitions, since the three courts hen 
Ltually contemplated u 

from the map of Europe. ^^^rai 

had only been a question of 

districts. The Polish diet as m 1772. 
compelled in 1793 also to appro V 

resolutions of the a and 

own death-warrant. While ^ 
Austria, after numerous change J 
ship, took the Russian 

Poland, Cracow (and the d 

principality of the 

Ind Polish Prussia. . * 

exception of ^asovia i^g to old 

occupied territones tXomplete<l 

Rusria. Catharine thus almosuom^ 
the “ collection of Russia wn 

had begun. Makowicz 



THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF 

THE BALTIC SEA 

AND THE NATIONS AROUND ITS SHORES 

■ I ’riE Mediterranean and the Baltic in the history of the Baltic cannot compare 
* Europe occupy an exceptional posi- in uniformity with that of the Medi- 
tion among the secondary seas. The sea terrancan, notwithstanding the fact that* 
whkh the ancients regarded as placed in the smaller size of this sea seemed to 
the centre of the world, and which they favour concentration upon its shores, 
therefore called Mediterranean, displays Only once—during the time of the Roman 
for our admiration the architects of that Empire — has its political uniformity 
civilisation which preceded Columbus, the found complete expression ; on the other 
representatives of an intellectualism which _ . hand, attempts have often 

is imposing itself upon the whole of man* ^ ** ** been made to unify, the 

kind. The Baltic Sea. again, though of Mediterranean, in the colo* 

smaller extent, and at the present day of nisation of the Phoenicians 

no greater importance than any other and Greeks, in the establishment of the Pax 
swondary sea, at one time played a very Romana. in the triumphs of Christianity, 
sunilar part and exerted no small influence and the advances of the Arabs — and these 
UMn a considerable portion of Europe were attempts which reached the shores 
throughout the historical changes which of the Atlantic Ocean, 
took place in the countries which formed In the case of the Baltic a modern 
Its shores. Hence the Baltic seems to attempt to secure complete political uni* 
deserve that special treatment which we formiw occurs only once, during the age 
have already devoted to the Mediterra- when Sweden became a great power, though 
Tkf BaiUc't fhe last thirty other pe^les ufwn the coast, such as the 

Hiitoriemi the geographical similar- Danes, Germans. Poles, and Russians, 

Prvcr«M ‘ty between these two seas has have aimed at the "dominion of the 
rii • ^^tenbeenpointedout.andwith Baltic.” Similarly, an economic and com- 
luu justifiwtion. Both are true inland mercial uniformity has existed, not only 
se«, which may be regarded as deep gulfs during the prosjjcrity of the Hanseatic 

Atlantic Ocean far League, but also again under the Swedish 
inro tne gigantic continental mass of Asia, domination. At the present day it is 
Africa The Mediterranean possible to regard the Baltic as dominated 
hn* Baltic by a German commercial system, as the 

arn Jl.'® ® seventh of that business of the Russian and Bolish intcHor 

comliirK- 111,408. The fact be- is largely carried on by German firms ; and 
hor4h when we remem- in modern times Protestantism has retained 

wr that the Mediterranean, notwithstand- „ _ » . its ground on every shore 

Its comparatively narrow area, was gj Petersbure the 

world^ of chief importance to t^he ancient cosmopolitancapital.fannot 

then whole of the influence this uniformity, as 

thrierISw 7 °r w ^ concentrated upon the Russian national spirit is rather repelled 
neter hSn v^' attracted to the capital on the 

It has ^P<>sitiom Neva, and is, moreover, of small com- 

promts f historical mercial influence. In Finland, the Swedish 

■it r development ; but clement of the population is largely con- 

and one^tM successive cycles, cemed with commerce over seas, and the 

It mSt remote, coasts overshadow the interior, both in 

, moreover, be admitted that economic progress and in their influence 
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ujKHi civilisation as a vchole. A material 
difference exists between th6 two seas, 
with regard both to their position and 
the direction which their civilisation 
followed. In the Mediterranean, civilisa- 
tion advanced with comparative rapidity 
at an early date from east to west, sup- 
j)orted as it was by similar geographical 
conditions on every coast. In 
QMer Baltic Sea, in conformity 
n position running from 

* ** south to north, the southern 

shores are mentioned by history far earlier 
than the northern, which were opened to 
Christianity and to European culture only 
'at* a later date. Though the geological 
changes which have characterised the 
Haltic were of no importance to the history 
of mankind, we do not mean to imply 
that man was not a conscious witness of 
their passage. Man was already living and 
hunting in Central Germany long before 
there was any Baltic Sea in the present 
sense of the word : recent discoveries 
seem to betoken an even wider distribution 
of man in the neighbouring districts. 
However this may be, it is likely that even 
as antediluvian man did not object to live 
permanently upon ice and glacier, so his 
descendants did not hesitate to follow the 
ice when it finally melted and retreated. 
Such progress was indeed imposed upon 
man by the fact that he depended for his 
Iiunting upon the fauna of the glacier, 
which he was obliged to follow until new 
climatic conditions opened to him a life 
of greater material convenience and com- 
fort. This, however, must have been a 
process of such long continuance through- 
out the district of the retreating glaciers 
that the Baltic and the North Sea had time 
to fill their deepest recesses and to assume 
those general outlines which have since 
remained practically unchanged. As a 
mrfttcr of fact, certain experts upon the 
stone age of the north assert that the 
‘■kitchen-midden” people are not to 

regarded as the first inhabitants 
Tr»ceaof j^e shores of the western 
*^**’>y Baltic, but that the traces of 
lakabituiU earlier race can be found 

which must have been more closely con 
nected with the geological development ot 
Northern Europe than those later archi- 
tects of the mussel heaps ever have 
been. We are therefore justified m 
that man has witnessed the formation of 
the Baltic. This sounds a great assertion, 
and seems to secure to thb sea an 
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exceptional position among its sUters. The 
fact, however, is not so. Long ^efore the 
connecting straits were broken through, 
men were living upon the rolling plains of 
South-eastern England ; and even upon 
the shores of the oceans which go back to 
a remoter period mankind has witnessed 
changes which have exerted a deep 
influence upon the later distribution of 
humanity. The Baltic for a time certainly 
remained without influence upon the fate of 
its earliest settlers, for the momentous step 
of embarking upon the sea has been taken 
by humanity without exception at a late 
and comparatively advanced period of 
civilisation. If in the case of the Baltic 
we find it necessary to look back to 
prehistoric times we are therefore bound 
to give special reasons for our decision. 

The historical importance of the sea is 
chiefly and most easily obvious to the 
eye of the spectator in so far as it evokes 
and consolidates certain anthropological, 
ethnographical, political, economic, and 
intellectual conditions, and in so far as its 
mere existence upon the surface of the earth 
diminishes the differences between near or 

remote settlements of man- 
laportaaec of ef our 

*'•'** „ larger water systems has 

Woler Sytl«a» SUCh 

influence ; even in the case of seas so sparsely 
inhabited as the Arctic Ocean, these results 
have been attained by centuries of search 
for the North-east and North-west 
Passages ; in the absolutely uninlubited 
Antarctic Ocean the search for the Terra 
australis incognita” has produced the 
same results. It may indeed be said that 
the final influence of these seas upon the 
formation of our modern territorial an^ 
economic relations has been far ^ 
than that of many seas more favourably 

situated upon the habitable 

deeper, for instance, than the inflwnce 

of Uie Baltic, which has. however, a 

historical character of ‘f/ .... •. 

The special position of the B^tic . 
to a poi^which falls outside the o 

those general considerati^s. and whjch 
for this reason, and al^ 
covery is the work only of 
years, has been neglected 
by the ordinary histonan. In 
the Baltic, it is Possible for ^. usi^ P 
historic and early historic 
utUising the sciences of 

sation and comparative pWobg^^ 

follow upon the shores of this sea a si f j- 
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distin^ish^d CToup of peoples almost to 
its birth? and to an earlier age than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world, with 
the possible exceptions of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. These groups are Indo- 
Germanic or Indo-Keltic, or whatever 
other name may be chosen for this great 
ethnographical unity- which in respect of 
language and civilisation is unmistakably 
identic^, whatever differences may exist 
among the component members of the race. 
(In the process of retracing these people to 
those remote times, generally known as 
prehistoric, there rises before the eyes of 
the modern historian, who no less than 
the ethnographer must deal with pre- 
historic facts, an ethnological un ty. the 
foundations of which remain unshaken 
at the present day, thoug i many of its 
numerous portions may ;equire recon- 
struction. 

As soon as the Baltic begins to influence 
the history of its inhabitants and neigh- 
bours, its special position and configura- 
tion make their effects felt as plainly 
as in all later times, notwithstanding the 
great modem improvements in means of 
Bailie aad communication. Comparison 

lieaiUrr«a«M contrast with the Medi- 
CoairMicd teiranean are immediately 

II I suggested. Both seas are un- 
usually secluded from the outer ocean and 
advance unusually far into the broad 
continent of the Old World, and to the 
common configuration of both seas Europe 
owes the fact that so many countries have 
oeen laid open to communication and well 
provided with coast line. At a verv early 
penod the Mediterranean facilitated con- 
tact and amalgamation between different 
linked ti^ether spheres of 
civilisation which differed ethnographi- 
^ly and mteUectually ; the Baltic, on the 
mher hand, was but a means of union 

more 

than tnt^ of the same race, and there- 

fore sto<^ upon a very similar intellectual 

& pr«mce of the Finns in the 

Srb?nf Bothnia became a 

disturbing influence upon this unity • the 

circle of the Baltic people, and have more- 
over avoided its rivem more entirely^han 

AMT+*y''^^ Indo-Germanic family 

piratical Esthonians and 
Livoniam. who flourished comparatively 

<=rushe5 by the 

SjJ?Slnt"l no great maritime 

movement is discoverable amofig this 


group of nationSp who were predestined 
by their position to work by land rather 
than by sea. 

Thus far the Baltic appears as the 
counterpart of the Mediterranean, with 
the difference that its“ population is more 
uniform, its position more northerly, and 
its historical force inferior. This simuarity. 
Froir«Bft of however, comes to an knd so 

‘M™ ourgazp upori 
Civilisation economic conditions of 

the surrounding countries 
and the influence exerted by the sea upon 
their composition. The geographical jwsi- 
tion of the Mediterranean is characterised 
by the fact that its axis follow the degrees 
of latitude. In comparison with this axis, 
all other lines of extent are so short that 
the northern and southern shores are 
sejjarated only by a few degrees at any one 
IX)int. Consequently, the climate and the 
natural products of the Mediterranean dis- 
trict are cverjnvhcre characterised by a 
certain unifo^ity; the products of the 
various Mediterranean countries differ 
rather in quantity than in kind The 
economic importance of the Mediterranean 
has been more strongly influenced by this 
uniformity than is commonly supposed ; o' 
native products there has but little 
fetching or carrying on the Mediterranean ; 
its importance rather consists in the fact 
that it gathered the products of foreign and 
often distant countries and distributed 
them equally over its breadth and other 
surrounding countries. To the Mediterra- 
nean there primarily belongs that unique 
uniformity of moral and intellectual pro- 
gress, for which we justifiably employ the 
term '* Mediterranean civilisation.^’ 

In the case of the Baltic, these condi- 
tions are largely, though not entirely, 
changed. The shorter axis of the Baltic 
IS that which runs from west to east ; 
none the less the eastern and western 
extremities of this sea differ remarkably 
in climate, in conformation, in the condi- 
Diff«M»e production and distri- 

CiiiBkUs OB western extremity 

ia« B»iiie "chly articulated, its climate 

that of the ocean, and it leads 
^ direct communication with western ' 
Europe while the eastern extremity bears 
the characteristics of the north-east of the 
European continent. The northern third 
of the Baltic is characterised by the scanty 
influence it has exerted upon the history of 
mankind ; on the other hand, the confieura- 
tionof theremaining two-thirds hasresulted 
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in an influence far greater. Superficially, 
this configuration appears to have little in 
common with that of the Mediterranean ; 
but if we disregard the exchange of com- 
mercial products, the only point in qu^- 
tion before nations became politicly 
active over seas, another similarity Jw- 
tween the two seas becomes obvious. The 
Mediterranean at every penod 
has acted as a great collecting 
Degrees of which more has 

CiTUiiotioa the East than has 

flowed out ; the eyes of the whole antique 
and mediaeval world eagerly directed to this 
quarter are sufficient evidence of the fact, 
ta'stward the Mediterranean need give 

but little to receive more. 

Westward and northward the contrary 
was the case. In these directions there 
were to be found no peoples of a civili- 
sation in some respects higher than that 
of the Mediterranean, as was the case 
in Mesopotamia, India, and China ; on 
that side existed only poverty-stricken 
tribes, which were regarded with scorn, 
as too far beneath the ideals of 
civilisation then prevalent. If upon occa- 
sion they were deemed worthy of com- 
mercial intercourse by no means ‘^signifi- 
cant the fact was due merely to practical 
Considerations; in return ^r staple wares 
esteemed but little at the «ntre of c v^sa- 
tion. they gave those product's of the r 
Northern homes which were ‘“f ‘sP^nsaWe 
to satisfy the luxurious wants of ^e sunn> 
South * these were tin and amber. Ane 

general picture therefore 

From the south-east to the Red Sea. the 

Lrsian Gulf, and the Syrian p^es. c^e 

t>cnsTbTe ""CLCd dSon^flks aro- 

blips' 

ducts northward and a 

„f such products gr^t bas^;^^^^ 

f”rS"ofa colSting basin in any 
the character U has always been. 

The B.liic remains at the present day, 

a* & Line ^ of passage. In other 

t-S^:;»W-t,ca^;^n,erce 
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have reached the south Baltic, which alqne 
ran be regarded as an independent centre 
of civilisation ; this process has continued 
from neolithic times— in lyhich, as is evi- 
denced by the dolmens and stone burial 
places, a civilisation connected with an- 
cestor worship extended from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the western Baltic 
territories — down to the Hanseatic and 
modern periods, which have always given 
and continue to give a larger aroo^t 
of manufactured articles to these 
shores than they receive in the way of 
raw material. The district of exportation 
is the whole of the north-east. It is 
not until later centuries that it can be 
shown to have assumed this character, 
which then 4>ecame strong enough to 
influence the whole commercial and 
economic history of central and western 
Europe. Its importance, however, 
secured, not by tin or amber, but by 
boundless woods which afforded admirable 
timber for sbipbuUding and vast suppli« 
of com, which then fed the mdiwtnal 
districts of western Europe, and ^ 
peciaUyof Flanders. These goodsst^fom 

the staple exports of th^ 
OermaaTribo (jlstricts. Thechief reason for 
iaa State f^ct that the noTth-east 

of Natore j ^f the Baltic became of 

importance to internation^ 

tioK^at so late a date is to be foimd m the 

slow development which north Eu[o^ 

civilisation pursued. The ong mM Ge^ 

manic tribes vere for 

of years living m a state 

were dependent linTii- 

dviliS people in Jbeir P^ibon^I^ 
considering the part played by t 

'S»f 

ir.'S.irs.'gf.-" 

influence exerted by the ^ e 
others it does not ,®^®^^/gforpur- 

occasional practic^of h ^^vigation 

poses of food or Dey becomes a 

for a similar object : Jbe ^ ^ 

means ol “ 1 veO- 

”uS"ot‘Vopte ““JercSsK 
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west Americans, and Eskimo. Such m- 
fiuence was exerted by the Baltic at the 
end of the first millennium a.d. only upon 
the adjacent parts of the extreme west of 
Europe, where civilisation was more ad- 
vanced ; for the remaining time and over 
its larger eastern portion, the importance 
of the Baltic varies, though it never be- 
x)mes an infiuence of direct importance 
' ,0 the inhabitants of these shores. As we 
have already observed we can pursue 
their history in an unbroken course to the 
"midden mounds" of the early Neolithic 
Age. Neither the sea nor its shores were 
of any great importance to them ; no 
evidence has yet been found to prove the 
existence of the simplest methods of navi- 
gation in those early times. 

During the later period of this long era, 
and above all in the Bronze Age. the case 
is entirely changed. The distribution 
of great megalithic buildings shows that 
duMg the early period maritime com- 
munication was continued with the Medi- 
terranean round the west coasts of Europe. 
During the Bronze Age, the Hallristningar, 
the rock carvings in the southern frontier 
« . 1 : ^ provinces of Norway and 

Sweden, with their numerous 
Bfoa.. A«. strongly manned 

* warships, sea-fights, and 

other warlike enterprises, prove that the 
old Scandinavians were mariners almost 
as bold and confident as their successors 
the Vikings and shared their art of boat- 
building. In view of this close acquaint- 
anceship with the sea, we cannot be 
surprised at the uniformity of the civilisa- 
tion which during the whole metallic age 
prevailed thi'oughout the coast lands of 
the southern and central Baltic ; navi- 
gation proved to be the best means of 
equalising contrasts and difierenccs in 
the native civilisation, and also of dis- 
tributing rapidly and equably through- 
out the districts those material and in- 
tellectual importations which arrived in 
such number from the South and the 
Mediterranean. 

The close connection between the 
European North and the Mediterranean 
South is one of the remarkable facts in 
the wly history of our continent, while 
its illustration is one of the greatest 
a^evements of northern archeologists. 
This connection was maintained by the 
most different routes, from the A<hiatic 
Sea, down the Elbe and the Oder, along 
Danube, and from the Black Se& 


westward through Russia ; all these were 
paths converging directly upon the southern 
Baltic. These facts cannot be due to 
chance, and we shall certainly not be 
wrong in assuming the true cause to exist 
in the civilising influence of the Baltic 
itself. This influence was inadequate to 
create unaided a special and isolated 
civilisation, such as charac- 
TAleatcd terises the Mediterranean 
Northern position, the small size, 

*^“^'** and the sparse population ot 
the Baltic region militated against such 
a possibility ; but when once connection 
had been made with the more complex^ 
civilisation of the south, the talented 
northern races were fully capable, not 
only of assimilating foreign importations, 
but also of adding to them new forms, 
which in many cases were nobler and more 
beautiful. Thus the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic stand connected in the history 
of the world. From the south, which 
was itself influenced by the east, civilisa- 
tion advanced to the north, whereupon 
the Baltic, though exercising no creative 
power, continued to disseminate and 
unify that civilisation. 

The connected history of the Baltic 
begins at a time when the interchange of 
commercial products was more often 
effected by force than by peaceful trade. 
As yet no great political heroes advance 
into the dawning light of history ; we can 
observe only the representatives of con- 
siderable bodies of seafajers, whose ambi- 
tion sent them forth upon bold voyages in 
small boats, to plunder forei^ coasts. 
Gradually these piratical raids became 
more deliberate undertakings for the foun- 
dation of settlements and supremacy. The 
Vikings, the “ men of the creeks." founded 
a kingdom in Russia in the ninth century 
under the Slavs, and in the tenth wrested 
Normandy from the Franks ; they s5on 
entered the Mediterranean and settled In 
Italy. They came forth from every part 

of Scandinavia.including the 
Tk.Vikta*. islandsin Jutland: the Rhos. 
Eater tb« who founded the kingdom of 
M«4iterraaeea came from Sveo- 

land ; othersfrom Norway and Denmark ; all 
were heathen and enemies to .the people of 
European civilisation. They advanced 
from the Volkhov and Dwina to the 
Dnieper, thence into the Black Se4 and 
extorted gold and manufactured articles 
from the Byzantines. They raised their 
dragon stand^d on the Vol^ and spread 
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the terror of their name tft the Caspian Sea. 
At the same time a peaceful 'commerce 
grew up between Upper Asia and Germany 
by way of Kiev ; thus even in England, 
traces are to be found of a commerce 
which was largely in the hands of the 
Arabians ; Ku&h coins were then current 
from the Black and Caspian Seas to the 
u D e , shores of the Baltic and to 
How Peaceful England. This commerce was 
Conuoeree destroyed by domestic con- 

fusion m Russia, by 
struggle between the Russian princes and 
also between the Slavic and Finnish tribes. 

The Baltic, which sent its amber by 
'various routes to the south, also attracted 
Oriental wares by other routes. The 
necessity was soon recognised of effecting a 
union among the Baltic coast lands. In 
the eleventh century the Danes first raised 
the claim of political supremacy over ^e 
coasts of the Baltic instead of making 
their name feared by piratical raids. 
Gorm the Old was prevented by Henry 
the Fowler from carrying out similar 
intentions, and the Mark of Schleswig was 
secured against Danish influence (934)* 
Canute the Great (1014-1035) appeared 
capable of gaining that supremacy for 
his nation ; he united England and Nor- 
way with Denmark, secured the Mark 
of Schles\vig by an alliance with the Em- 
peror Conrad II., wrested Pomerania from 
the Polish League, and extended his 
conquests to Samland. These great sue- 
C6SS6S were to be inunort^lised by the 
conversion of this pieople to Christia.nity. 

If the empire had remained in the 
hands of the Franconians and southern 
Germans, the Danish supremacy mght 
have endured for a long period. Fortu- 
nately for the future of Germany, a Saxon, 
Lothar of Suplinburg, was elected em- 
peror in 1125. The Emperor ^thar and 
after him the great duke, Henry the 
Lion, recognised the wide danger implied 
bv the Danish advance and began meas- 
ures of defence. They entered 
TheD.yiof the struggle with their 

DanUh Scandinavian neighbours, in fuU 
Sgprem»cy consciousness of the poUtical 
importance which the entrance to ^e 
Baltic implied to the German nationality. 
To secure the victory, aU that was 
was to burst through the 
peoples which had setUed on the shore 

^the Baltic up to the Pf^od f 
great migrations and separated the Ger- 
mans from their harbours, 
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Concerning Jomsburg, Vinete, and the 
great Wendish commercial towns; we have 
only legendary narratives ; history must 
confine itself to the statement t^t the 
maritime tiaflic of the Slavs upon the Baltic 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
of first-rate importance. 

From an early period Wisby, in Goth- 
land. was the central point of the Baltic 
commerce. The old town laws contained 
the following clause : “ Let it be known 
that as the people of many countries have 
gathered in Gothland, peace is hereby 
assured . . . whoever comes to the 

coast is to enjoy the peace that has been 
sworn.” Soon afterwards a German com- 
munity was formed in Wisby by the side 
of the Gothlanders. Shortly after the ! 
middle of the twelfth century the Germans 
crossed into Russia and appeared together 
with the Goths in Slavonic Novgorod. 
At the close of the century a German court, 
existed in that town, on the Volkhov. 

Together with Novgorod, Polock and 
Smolensk were in commercial relations 
with Gothland from an early time, and 
with the Germans there, communications 
being carried on by way of the 
Fall of Dwina. In 1201 Riga v/is 
founded from Wisby, and this 
tkaLioa became the second German 

town on the Baltic ; from Liibeck, the first 
German port, the citizens of the We^- 
phalian towns, Seost, Munster, and Dort- 
mund. travelled to Riga, by way of Goth- 
land, in order to found a Geman cmc 
community enjoying “the rights of the 
Germans in Wsby.” The connection 
between Lubeck, Wisby, and Riga formed 
the chief link in that chain which was 
joined at a later period by other Wendish 

and Prussian towns, , 

The Danes were forced to retrwt before 

these successes. The fall of J 

Lion in 1181 and the resulting ° 

the Danes under Waldemar I. ^d Knut 

VI., as the overlords of the 

proved to be of no permanent 

It seemed. indee<L« that WaldOT^ • 

(1202-1241) might be able to extend^ 

'permanently to secure these acqms^ons^ 

fhe Baltic" coasts were sub^t^ ^ to 

Danish supremacy in a wide 

south-west, from t/jJJ^Suid 

Hence, Waldemar advanc^ to the is^ 

oi Osei at the mouth of the 

in 1206; but the attempts at «nqu^ 

and at conversion to 

alike failures. He sent forth two oisn 
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to Riga to inquire into the state of affairs, 
and wouH have been glad to wrest the 
town from the Germans. In the year 
1210 he appeared in Pomerellen ; the 
duke Mestwyn did homage to him, and 
he entertained designs upon Smaland. 
&ven years later, in 1217, Count Albert 
of Holstein, a vassal of WaJdemar, founded 
a colony in Livonia and would have 
resumed the attack upon Osel had he not 
been hindered by a thaw. In 1219 the 
king appeared in person, and occupied the 
Esthonian fortress of Lindanyssa ; this 
was destroyed and the town of Reval was 
built upon the site. In the next year 
Waldemar eigain sailed to Reval. On 
this occasion he turned his attention to 
the more southerly Livonia, which had 
been conquered and converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Germans. He immediately 
closed the harbour of Lubeck, to prevent 
anWurther increase of the German colony. 

The year 1222 marks the zenith of Danish 
supremacy in the east, and the greater 

e art of Esthonia then did homage to the 
'anebrog. On May 7th, 1223. the whole 
of this mighty edifice collapsed. King 
Zttitbof Wjaldemar II. was taken 
DuJ«b prisoner in Fiinen by his vassal, 
s«{»r«m»eT Henry of Schwerin ; 

and Count Albert of Holstein 
fell into the hands of the Germans. 
The harbour of Lubeck was reopened 
^d counter influences made themselves 
felt throughout the Baltic coasts. Upon 
his release from imprisonment Waldemar 
^am tried the fortune of war, but by his 
<Kfeat at Bomhdved on July 22nd. 1227, 
^e dominion of the Baltic was wrested 
for ever from the Danes. Waldemar 
suircndered Nordalbingia and the South 
Baltic coasts. Northern Esthonia was 
^eady conquered by the Germans, and 
Its re^rn to the diminished Denmark was 
only due to the intervention of the Pope 
in 1238. 

About the middle of the fourteenth 

again broke out 
^tureen the Germans and the Danes for 

Baltic, and then it 
W Wendish towns 

alliance of the Hansa. 
Menved (1286-1319) 
supremacy had again ^n 
bSS?^ • southern shores of the 

it was driven 

wS^pZ At ^™an princes. When 
of Atterd^ ascended the throne 

of Denmark m 1340, her power began to 


rise again. The lost portions of the empire 

were recovered with the exception of 

Esthonia, the masters of which were chiefly 

German knights and citi2ens. Waldemar 

sold this province to the Teutonic knights 

in 1346. The main territories of Denmark 

were united and the kingdom recovered 

the power which it had formerly possessed 

^ _ under Gorm the Old* and 
TckA Famoaft a 

« p a- appeared a serious menace 

Germans. In order 
to secure his power perman- 
ently Waldemar wrested the most valuable 
link from the chain of the Hanseatic towns. 
Wisby, which remained the staple market 
of Novgorod, and which for a long time' 
rivalled Lubeck, was suddenly captured in 
1361 by the Danish king, who had a short 
time previously recovered Schonen, with 
the Hanseatic towns of Bitten, Halland, 
and Blckingc. This event led to a firm 
alliance between the Hansa and the famous 
federation of Cologne in 1367 : the 
towns from Flanders to Esthonia were 
united in a great military confederacy. 
Princes who were hostile to Denmark 
joined the League, and the proud Walde- 
mar succumbed to the repeated attacks 
of the Germans. He abandoned his 
kingdom, and commissioned the Danish 
parliament to conclude peace. The towns 
opened negotiations in 1370 at Stralsund, 
and secured important commercial and 
political privileges ; the prince concluded 
negotiations at Stockholm in 1371. 

Only now does the Hansa appear as an 
independent political power on the Baltic ; 
though internal dissensions decreased its 
efficiency, yet in its dealings with the 
outer world, under the leadership of 
Lubeck, it constituted a national .power 
which did not collapse until Poland 
became supreme in the north. At an 
earlier period the Hansa had already 
suffered infringements of their rights. 
The trading privileges of the German 
merchants, the maintenance of which 
3^^ ^ they regarded as their special 
E»xilib been disputed upon 

oa ta* BaiUe occasion in the north-west and 
east ; in Scandinavia the union 
of Kalmar paved the way for a federation 
of native, merchants, w^e the Prussian 
towns had introduced Scottish and English 
traders into the Baltic. But the chief 
menace to the powers of the federation 
the CTOwing force of the Slav nation- 
ality. Tne Teutonic Order in Prussia and 
Livonia had excluded the Russians and 
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Poles from the Baltic. 1402 the knights 
bought the New Mark, and thus impeded 
Polish access to the coast of Pomerania ; 
but in 1410 the Poles, in alliance with 
Asiatic hordes of Tartars, defe ted 200 
Prussian knights on the battlefield of 
Tannenberg, and the territory of the Order 
would have fallen into thehands of the Polish 
inhabitants of the interior 
had not the Livonian master, 


£»•( Praatia 

Conrad of Vitinghove, sent 
PoUabFIef marshal to Prussia with 

a strong force, which, with the help of Ger* 
man mercenaries, secured the peace of 
Thorn. Fifty years later, in 1466, in a second 
peace of Thom, West Prussia and Danzig 
became Polish, while East Prussia was 
made a Polish fief. The white eagle 
replace'd the black cross, and the Polish 
flag became imp)ortant on the Baltic. 

In the year 1494 the Petershof in Novgorod 
was destroyed by Russia, which had 
been united under Ivan III. The Russian 
traders advanced to the Hanseatic towns 
of Livonia. The result was jealousy 
between these towns and the other 
members of the federation, as the former 
began to make the inland trade a mono- 
i>oly of their own. 

For another half-century the Slavs on 
the Livonian coast were held back, but 
.without foreign help “the bulwark of 
Christianity ” was too weak to make 
permanent headway against the onslaught 
from the east. Denmark and Sweden were 
divided by dissension. Gustavus Vasa 
destroyed the union of the Scandinavian 
powers, introduced the Reformation into 
Sweden and Finland, and prepared for 
the conquest of Esthonia, which was 
also Protestant, an enterprise concluded 
bv his son, Eric XIV.. in 1561. Livonia, 
hbwever. was left to the Poles, who secured 
the whole seaboard “&om Pomerania to 
DAzie after the retirement of Russia ; 
alSut the same time, 1562. Courland also 
came under Polish supremacy. Th>s^ition 
“on the Baltic made Poland the 
Poluiatbe principal northern power. With 
Priaelpal strong bases at Cracow. Danzig, 
and Riga, extending "between 

the Black and the Baltic Seas. 
laved a considerable part in western 
Xy, and attained a measure of 
scientific and artistic reputaUon, supported 
hTher close connection with Rome imd 
Sweden and Russia were unable 
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apart from her internal dissen^ons, were 
very well known to her conten>poraries. 
She required a fleet to secure the dominion 
of the Baltic. In the election capitulations 
a fleet was demanded froid the kings, but 
the jealousy of the Polish Slachta, which 
had been long growing, prevented the 
imposition of the taxes which would have 
sufficed for so great a task. Adherence 
to the Catholic reaction against Protes- 
tantism. in addition to the want of a fleet, 
undermined the position of Poland, and in. 
the course of one generation this monarch- 
ical republic began to totter to its fall. 

When the great European wars of 
religion broke out, the Swe^sh Protestant 
king, Gustavus Adolphus II., invaded 
Livonia, forced Riga to capitulate in 1621, 
and defeated the imperial power in 
Germany in 1631. In another generation it 
was difiicult to conceive that any other 
power except Sweden had posses^d any 
permanent prestige or influence in the 
north of the continent. 

The Tsar of Russia. Peter the Gr^t, 
advanced from the east upon the Baltic 
coast. He wished, as he said, to Mve at 
least one window through 
De&mftrh's the Russians could look 

Mariiise y Europe. Charles XI. 

Coaoeree ^nd Charles XII. of Sweden ac- 
celerated the faU of their 
selfishness and stupidity. The 
War, which was not inevitable, was badly 

conducted, and ended in the o* 

Stettin with part of N»rer 
rania in 1720, of Riga with Livonia, and 
of Reval with Esthonia (ui the of 

Nystad. 1721). By his bold foundaUon of 
St Petersburg in 1703 ^weish 

territory, which had not yet been erfed. 
Peter the Great buUt a bridge for his nation 

"’m d" minion of the Baltic which Poland 
and Sweden- had attempted to exereis^ 

had disappeared after l^g • 

was nevJTsecured by Russia R jay 
indeed be said that the small county 

"Sni rte 


ex^en't'ofijer 

to Germany. 

Joseph Girgensohn 




